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PART  I—HISTORICAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT — THE  QUEEN. 


?  of  Parties — Meeting  of  Parliament — Debates  on  the  Address — Lord  Ji, 
amihon*s  Motion  relative  to  the  Queen — Queen's  Annuity  BiU—Breach  of 


Siaiei^ 

Privilege — The  Marquis  of  Tavistock's  Motion — Mr  Smith's  Motion  irela^ 
five  to  the  LUurgy^ — Annwitf  BUI  Papers  in  the  House  of  Lords — QMeen 
accepts  the  Annuity, 


Thjs  present  year  opened^  as  the  last 
had  dosedt  amid  the  violent  agitation 
excited  by  the  prosecution  and  issue 
of  proceedings  gainst  an.  illustrious 
member  of  the  Royal  House.  The 
national  ferment,  instead  of  abatixig, 
might  be  said  to  have  augmented ; 
yet  its  symptoms  had  undergone  a 
prettjr  decisive  change.  At  the  first 
openmg,  and  during  the  continuance, 
of  these  unfortunate  proceedings,  the 
Queen,  as  a  personal  object,  absorbed 
all  the  feelings  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation.  The  r^pilar  train  and  objects 
of  political  pursuit,  both  among  whigs 
and  reforiners,  were  all  forgotten,  and 
merged  in  her  single  cause.  This  in« 
tense  personal  interest,  in  itself  some* 
what  foreign  to  the  habitual  feelings 
of  the  age  and  nation,  had  now  very 
sensibly  abated.  The  leaders  of  fac- 
tion .resumed  their  usual  train  of  ob- 
jects, and  sought  only  to  avail  thern^ 


selves  of  the  unpopularity  contracted 
by  those  in  power,  to  forward  against 
them  their  own  favourite  designs. 
Throughout  the  whole  country,  meet- 
ings were  called,  of  the  same  persona 
who  had  formerly  covered  reams  of 
paper  with  signatures  of  addresses  to 
the  Queen.  They  were  now  invited 
to  follow  up  that  measure,  by  peti- 
tions for  restoring  her  to  all  her  rights 
and  dignities ;  but  more  especially  to 
pass  votes  of  censure  on  ministers, 
9vith  earnest  petitions  for  their  imme« 
diate  dismissal.  The  impulse  still  Cfui* 
tinned  so  far  as  to  make  these  meet- 
ings be  attended  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  to  that  party, 
in  all  op^n  .and  promiscuous  assem** 
blies,  a  great  numerical  superiority. 
They  could  no  longer,  however,  carry 
their  measures  wiui  the  same  sweep- 
ing and  unresisted  success,  as  when 
the  Queen's  cause  first  appeared  to 
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cany  before  it  all  the  vows  and  feel- 
ings of  the  nation*  The  friends  of 
government,  and  the  aristocracy  in 

general,  who  had  looked  on  with  dis- 
ainful  indifference,  or  had  consider- 
ed it  vain  to  attempt  to  stem  so  im- 
petuous a  tide,  now  took  the  alarm. 
The  Queen's  party,  emboldened  by 
the  current  of  popular  favour,  had 
not  merely  given  vent  to  indiscrimi- 
nate abuse  of  all  in  power,  without 
excepting  those  whom  the  constitu- 
tion shielded  most  entirely  from  per- 
sonal responsibility.  The^  had  more- 
over taken  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing all  the  most  violent  and  revo« 
lutionary  topics,  which  derived  new 
importance  from  the  unqualified  as- 
sent with  which  they  were  echoed  by 
the  misjudging  object  of  this  adula- 
tion. This  cl^,  therefore,  now  met 
in  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring loyal  addresses,  and  stamping 
with  their  reprobation,  the  doctrines 
of  an  opposite  description,  which  had 
become  so  general.  Every  city,  every 
town,  and  almost  every  village  in  the 
empire,  was  agitated  by  these  eddy- 
ing tides  of  political  conflict  The 
movers  of  the  loyal  addresses  endea- 
Tooredto  disarm  opposition,  by  avoid* 
ing  all  allusion  to  tne  Queen,  and  even 
all  introduction  of  the  names  of  the 
ministers.  They  proposed  addresses, 
containing  merely  general  expressions 
of  loyalty,  of  attachment  to  our  glo- 
rious constitution,  and  abhorrence  of 
the  attempts  so  industriously  made  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  sedition 
and  irreliffion.  In  proof  of  their  as* 
aertions,  uiey  referred  particulsA'ly  to 
the  licentiousness  of  the  pres»— to  the 
abuse  heaped  on  the  most  respectable 
characters— -«nd  to  the  blasphemous 
publications  so  zealously  curculated 
among  the  lower  orders.  If  any  of 
the  more  zealous  speakers  could  not 
be  restrained  from  thrustinff  into  their 
harangues  an  expression  of  their  con- 
vii:tion  of  the  Queen's  guilt,  this  was 


not  at  least  allowed  to  find  a  place  in 
the  address  or  resolutions.    On  these 
occasions,  the  whigs  declared,  that 
they  were  in  no  degree  conscious  of 
yielding  in  loyalty  to  the  movers  of 
the  resdutions ;  butthey  were  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  reason  there 
could  be  at  the  present  moment  for 
comingfordi  with  so  ostentatious  adis« 
play  of  these  sentiments.   They  were 
not  aware  of  any  general  prevalence, 
either  of  disaffection  or  irreligion. 
They  considered  the  allegation  as  a 
libel  against  the  ))eople  of  Eggland. 
Considering  all  circumstances,  they 
could  no  longer  doubt,  that  however 
studioudy  the  name  of  ministers  was 
kept  back,  the  real  object  was  to  at- 
tempt to  shelter  them  from  the  pub- 
lic odium  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  defeat  the  universal  cry  of  the 
nation  for  their  removal.  They  must, 
therefore/object  to  the  address  or  re- 
solution, unless  there  were  appended 
to  it  an  expression  of  entire  convic- 
tion of  the  Queen's  innocence,  a  so- 
licitation for  her  full  restoration  to 
rank  and  dignity,  and,  above  all,  a 
prayer  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of 
those  ministers,  who,  by  their  defiance 
of  public  opinion,  had  shewn  them* 
selves  unworthy  of  iheir  situations. 
The  results  continued  to  be  such  as 
were  observed  in  the  assemblies  at 
the  dose  of  the  former  year.     In  all 
privileged  and  aristocratic  corpora- 
tions—*in  almost  all  the  Scotch,  and 
in  many  of  the  English  counties,  the 
motions,  though  vehemently  oppo- 
sed, were  carried  by  large  majorities. 
But  wherever  general  meetings  of  in- 
habitants  were  called,  the   movers 
were  dismayed  by  the  entrance  of  an 
unbidden  and  unwished  for  crowd, 
against  whom,  if  they  attempted  to 
make  head,  they  were  quickly  out- 
voted. In  general,  thereme,  a  acces- 
sion took  place,  and,  in  most  i>laces 
two  several  petitions  lay  for  si^a- 
ture  in  the  same  town  }  in  the  issue 
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of  wbidi  die  loyalisU  boasted  tlieC 
tbeir  de6cieac7  of  number  was  com- 
pemated  by  superior  respectability  of 
character  and  property.  In  several 
of  the  English  counties^  the  amend- 
ment was  carried. 

The  most  tumultuary  proceeding 
took  place  in  Ireland,  at  me  meeting 
of  the. county  of  Dublin.     The  ad« 
dress  being  proposed^  a  member  on 
the  other  side  began  to  oppose  it; 
when  the  Sheriff,  insisting  that  inde- 
corous language  had  been  used,  call- 
ed to  order,  and  cloeed  die  debate. 
Theoy  taking  the  vote,  he  cleclared  it, 
I       upon  the  mere  abow  of  handst*  to  be 
'       carried  on  the  side  of  government. 
On  which  side  the  minority  really  lay, 
became  a  matter  of  vehement  contro- 
rersy,  each  party  declaring  that  they 
were  a  hundred  to  one  of  the  other. 
The  Sheriff  then  abruptly  dissolved 
the  meetinjg; ;  but  the  whigs,  indig- 
nant at  this  certainly  verv  irregular 
ooone,  mustered,  and  caUing  Lord 
Cloncarry  to  the  chair,  began  forth* 
with  to  frame  a  counter  address.  The 
Sheriff,  however,  conceiving  that  such 
conduct,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
meeting,  was  an  illegal  invasion  of 
the  coart-room»  and  having  in  vain 
mmmoned  the  members  to  depart, 
introduced  a  body  of  troops,  who  ef- 
fected a  forcible  clearance.     The  ex- 
pelled body  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
inn,  where  they  passed  their  counter 
address.  Another  meeting  was  after- 
wards held,  in  which  Mr  Hamilton 
Rowan  being  called  to  the  chair,  re- 
solutions were  entered  into,  expres- 
sive  of  the  strongest  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Sheriff,  and  where 
deliberation  was  held  as  to  the  mode 
of  appealing  to  the  legislature  for  re- 
dre». 

All  this  conflict  of  parties  had  one 
object  in  view,  that  of  acting  upon 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  was 
now  approaching.  The  whigs  were 
prepsTiMl  for  a  most  active  campaign. 


They^had  to  propose  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  the  Queen,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  sensible  abate- 
ment of  enthusiasm  in  her  favour, 
might  still  be  considered  as  popular; 
and  which,  if  carried,  would  soon  be 
followed  up  by  others,  more  directly 
tending  to  effect  the  grand  objects  a£ 
their  policy.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  government  predicted,  that 
in  this  parliamentary  .war&re,   the 
whigs  would  not  only .  have  to  en- 
founter.  the  influence  by  which  ad- 
ministration was  usually  supported ; 
but  that  though  the  termination  of 
the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  had 
been  accepted  by  the  multitude  as  a 
full  acquittal,  mfferent  feelings  had 
been  cherished  by  the  hi^^r  classes. 
These  had  been  equally  manifested  by 
the  adherents  of  both  political  creeds. 
Even  the  most  zealous  of  whig  mem- 
bers continued  to  decline  family  in- 
troductions ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Queen's  partizans  had  been  unable  to 
collect  a  female  court,  which  bore 
even  ths  appearance  of  respectability. 
It  was  alleged,  moreover,  that  by 
this  new  alliance,  formed  with  a  party 
that  had  proceeded  to  such  extremes, 
the  whigs  would  lose  more  on  one  side 
than  they  gained  on  the  other ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terror  struck  into  all 
that  numerous  parliamentary  body, 
which  was  attached  to  established  or- 
der, and  fearful  c^  revolution. 

Under  these  circumstances^  Parlia* 
ment  were  assembled  on  the  22d 
January.  Ministers  had  prepared  a 
speech,  in  which  every  thing  that 
could  irritate  the  present  state  of  the 
publicfeeling,  was  carefuUy  omitted. 
It  was  as  follows  :— 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemerif 
**  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
quainting you,  that  I  continue  to  re- 
ceive from  foreign  powers  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  their  friendly  dispo« 
sition  towards  this  country. 
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**  It  win  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  mei  if  the  occurrences  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  Italy,  should 
eventually  lead  to  any  interruption  of 
Iranquillity  in  that  quarter;  but  it 
wilif  in  such  case,  be  my  great  object 
to  secure  to  my  people  £e  contmu* 
ance  of  peace. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Heme  afCommonsp 

^'  The  measures  by  which,  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  you  made 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  my  ci- 
vil government,  and  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  demand 
my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

**  1  have  directed  that  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year  shall  be  laid  be- 
.  fore  you  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  have  been  enabled  to  make 
some  reduction  in  our  military  esta- 
blishments. . 

"  You  will  observe  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  public  revenue,  that 
notwithstanding  the  receipts  in  Ire- 
land have  proved  materially  deficient, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  have  affected  the 
commercial  credit  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  although  our 
forei^  trade,  during  the  eany  part 
of  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  depres* 
aion,  the  total  revenue  has,  neverthe^ 
less,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

"  A  considerable  part  of  this  in- 
crease must  be  ascribed  to  the  new 
taxes ;  but  in  some  of  those  branches 
whidi  are  the  surest  indications  of  in- 
ternal wealthy  the  augmentation  has 
fully  realised  any  expectation  which 
could  have  been  reasonably  formed 
of  it 

**  The  separate  provision  which  was 
made  for  the  Queen,  as  Princess  of 
Wales*  in  the  year  1814,  terminated 
with  the  demise  o£  his  late  Majesty. 

"  I  have,  in  the  mean  time,  direct- 
ed advances, as  authorised  by  law ;  and 


it  will,  under  present  cfarumstances; 
be  for  you  to  consider  what  ne#  aru 
ran^ments  should  be  made  on  this 
subject. 

'' afy  Lords  and  GenOemen, 

**  I  have  ^reat  pleasure  in  bein^ 
able  to  acquaint  you,  that  a  consider- 
able improvement  has  taken  place 
within  tiie  last  half  year,  in  several  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures;  and 
that,  in  many  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  the  distresses  which  prevail- 
ed at  the  oommencent  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  have  greatly  abated. 

"  It  will  be  my  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  concur  in  every  measure  which 
may  be  considei^ed  as  calculated  to 
advance  our  internal  prosperity. 

"  I  well  know,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ag^itation  produced  by  tempo- 
rary circumstances,  and  amidst  the 
distress  which  still  presses  upon  a 
large  portion  of  my  subjects,  tiie 
firmest  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
that  afiecdonate  and  loyal  attachment 
to  my  person  and  government,  of 
which  I  have  recenUy  received  so 
many  testimonials  from  all  parts  of 
my  kingdom ;  and  which,  whilst  it 
is  most  grateful  to  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  my  heart,  I  shall  ever  consi- 
der as  the  best  and  surest  safeguard 
of  my  Throne. 

"  In  the  discharge  of  the  import- 
ant duties  imposed  upon  you,  you 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  sensible  ofthe 
indispensable  necessity  of  promoting 
and  maintaining,  to  the  utmost  of 
vour  power,  a  due  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  of  instDling  into  all  classes 
of  my  subjects,  a  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  and  for  those  established 
institutions  under  which  the  country 
has  been  enabled  to  overcome  so  ma- 
ny difficulties,  and  to  which,  undef 
Providence,  may  be  ascribed  our  hap- 
piness and  renown^  as  a  nation." 
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On  the  following  daj,  the  debate, 
as  usoid,  took  place  on  the  addreas. 
It  vas  moved  in  the  Lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Belniore,  and  secoiided  by 
Lord  Frudhoe ;  while,  in  the  Com- 
moBs,  the  mover  was  Mr  G.  Eankes, 
and  the  seconder  Mr  James  Browne, 
(member  for  Mayo).    These  geotle- 
men,  as  usualj  went  over  the  various 
topics  referred  to  in  the  speech.  They 
congratulated  the  Hou9e  on  the  tes^ 
timonies  of  loyalty,  and  of  regard  for 
reli^;ion  and  the  laws^  which  bad  flow« 
ed  in  firom  every  part  of  the  l^ing* 
dom—- upon  the  assurances  of  amity 
received  from  foreign  powers,  on 
whose  proceedings  it  might  at  the 
same  time  be  necessary  to  look  with 
a  watchful  eye — upon  the  degree  of 
improvement  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  ojf 
die  country— and  upon  the  reduction 
proposed  by  his  Migesty,  in  the  mir 
Htazy  establishment.     Ireland    was 
mentioned  as  the  only  part  of  the 
empire  still  labouring^  under  distress, 
which,  however,  its  inhabitants  had 
borne  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be 
relieved. 

Mr  G.  BankeSy  in  his  animated 
speech,  made  pretty  dose  application 
to  evoits  which  had  causea  so  much 
recent  agitation.    In    a  nation,  in 
which  au  are  free,  foU^  must  have 
her  freedom,  and  mischief  will  mark 
her  for  its  tool :  folly  will  discharge 
her  debts  of  gratitude  by  denying 
their  amount,  by  forgetting  the  dan- 
ger firom  which  she  has  been  deliver- 
ed,  though  ever  when  in  peril  herself 
the  loudest  to  complain,  and  the  fore- 
most to  despair*  He  afterwards  add- 
ed,"  it  is  no  new  thing  for  slander  to 
arraign  all  that  is  high  and  holy ;  but 
the  tongue  of  slander,  however  ve- 
nomous, can  inflict  no  wound— can 
effect  no  puncture  in  the  character 
that  is  sound  and  whole^it  is  the  pen 
of  the  libeller,  against  which  inno- 


cence is  no  shidd;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  evil  eye  of  discontent  not 
only  envies  Its  neighbour's  goods,  but 
covets  its  neighbour's  character,  we 
have,  sir,  to  dread  and  to  repel  one 
general  levelling  system,  bbUi  of  pro- 
perty and  of  good  name.  The  barrier 
of  the  Constitution  will  not  fall  down 
at  the  first  giddy  shout  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  high  tribunals,  which  are 
Its  bulwarks,  will  yet  stand,  though 
treason  deny  their  authority,  and  bon« 
sdous  guilt  their  justice ;  blasphemy 
may  raU  at  the  holy  place,  and  hypo** 
crisy  defUe  it  with  her  pageants,  long» 
long  before  the  dome  wiU  totter;  but 
the  ruin  mu$t  come  at  last,  if  the  r&« 
medy  be  not  fitly  interposed.  Whai 
the  league  of  what  is  base  and  fitlsOf 

grofligate  and  malicious,  shall  unite 
onour  and  integrity  to  oppose  it^ 
the  evil  then  works  its  own  cure,  ana 
the  remedy  is  near  at  hand ;  we  know 
its  efficacy,  we  have  proved  it  scarce 
a  twelvemonth  since.    In  the  shows 
and  processions  of  the  year  which  has 
just  expired,  who  but  must  have  calk 
ed  to  mind  the  like  exhibitions  of  the 
twelvemonth  which  preceded  it  ?  The 
music,  the  march,  and  the  banner^ 
the  meeting,  the  resolution,  and  ad- 
dress ;  those  first  were  the  very  proto- 
types of  diese  last  arrays :  the  same 
in  their  real  origin,  and  in  their  real 
object,  differing  only  in  their  method 
of  pursuing  it  t  the  first  pursued  its 
object  by  denouncing  the  aristocracy; 
the  second  by  denouncing  the  crown:: 
the  aristocracy  was  then  true  to  itself ; 
the  representatives  of  the  people  w^ne 
then  faithful,  and  if  the  highest  duties 
of  fidelity  be  now  as  well  fulfilled,  the 
country  is  yet  safe.    If  we  tiim  our 
eyes  from  the  cares  of  domestic  soli- 
citude and  look  abroad,  the  whole 
w<^ld  is  to  us  a  scene  of  calm,  of 
tranquillity;  our  flag  flies  on  every 
sea^-our  busy  industry  pU^  inevery 
port — our  merchants  are  the  rulers 
of  kingdoms— our  character  every 
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"Where  Ugh,  and  oar  credit  every- 
where  firm.**- 

Mr  Browne,  as  an  Irish  member, 
dwelt  particalarly  on  the  state  of  that 
kingdom.  Thiswasasubjectinwhich 
lie  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  that  even 
if  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
parted a  little  from  the  course  usual 
upon  such  occasions)  he  hoped  he 
should  be  forgiven.  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  consider  it  irrelevant,  until 
he  should  believe  that  there  existed  a 
separate  interest  between  the  two 
countries  composing  this  empire*- 
until  he  should  believe  that  their  des- 
tinies were  not  interwoven,  and  that 
they  must  not  stand  and  fall  together. 
By  some  of  those  in&tuations  which 
sometimes  afflicted  wisdom  itself.  Ire- 
land,  hitherto,  unfortunately,  the  sub« 
ject  of  cold  debates  and  short  con- 
sultations— lAat  had  been  her  de- 
portment during  those  agitations? 
Not  the  meanest  of  her  populace— 
not  the  most  furious  demagogue,  had 
strained  his  '  jice  to  applaud  depra- 
vity-—none  had  attempted  to  exalt 
aftonted  debaucherv  into  suffering, 
dignified  virtue ;  and,  above  all,  none 
Jiad  presumed  to  outrage  society  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  doctrine--- 
new  even  to  the  professors  of  profli- 
gacy in  this  country — that  which 
granted  to  female  manners  the  same 
licence  which  society  endures  in  men, 
tbe  very  distinction  between  which  it 
was  that  stood  between  society  and 
national  prostration. 

In  reply  to  these  speakersy  it  was 
observed  by  the  Opposition  members, 
that  the  royal  speech  was  of  so  cau- 
tious and  negative  a  character,  that 
they  found  little  room  to  object  to 
what  it  actuallv  said,  or  to  propose 
any  counter  address.  Its  sins  were 
those  of  omission.  They  found  in  it 
none  of  those  topics  on  which  a  Bri- 
tish ministry,  at  such  a  crisis,  might 
have  been  expected  to  dilate.   While 


aidmiring  and  sharing  those  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  which  the  country 
in  general  liad  so  strongly  expressea, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  remark,  that 
these  had  in  no  depfree  been  coupled 
with  any  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  con« 
trary,  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
public  opinion  was  most  unfavourable 
to  them ;  and  he  might  have  thence 
expected  that  some  intention  would 
be  expressed  of  changing  that  fatal 
policy  so  long  pursued.  Mr  Tiemey 
saw  indeed,  in  the  speech,  that  loyid 
addresses  were  declared  by  the  King 
to  be  most  grateful  to  the  strongest 
fedin^s  of  his  heart.  If  heartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction had  resulted  fVom  them,  he 
firmly  believed  it  belonged  altogedier 
to  the  King ;  for  the  addressers  had 
taken  especial  care  that  no  attempt 
should  in  any  manner  be  made  through 
these  addresses  to  give  satisfaction  to 
any  other  person  but  the  Kins  him- 
self; there  was  not  a  word  of  satis- 
faction for  his  ministers,  (a  lauehy^ 
quite  the  reverse ;  for  the  only  chance 
of  carr3ring  them  was  to  say  nothing 
of  the  acts  of  ministers ;  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  kingdom  for 
whom  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  was 
intended,  and  he  was  glad  that  that 
man  was  his  Majesty.  He  should  be 
glad  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 
could  Doint  out  to  him  one  word  in 
any  or  the  addresses  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  approval  of  any  of 
the  measures  of  administration  ;  no, 
not  one  word ;  and  he  made  the  ap- 
peal to  the  present  set  of  gentlemen, 
who  were  so  good  as  to  take  upon 

-themselves  the  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  countrpr.  There  was  candour  at 
least  in  ministers  not  asking  any  of 
(heir  friends  to  put  in  a  single  word 

•disapprobation  of  their  measures. 

« <  Next,  as  to  the  improvement  in  na- 
tional industry,  it  had  taken  place 
only  in  a  few  departments,  even  of 
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mnraGMtnxe,  wbile  the  vital  branch 
of  agncoltore  continued  still  in  the 
most  d^lorable  state. 

Ml  Curwen  would  aak,  could  the 
noble  lord  be  really  ignorant  that 
the  acricultural  int^ests  were  in  so 
wretdied  a  condition,  that  even  no 
abatement  would,  after  some  time, 
induce  the  cultivators  of  the  land  to 
go  on  with  th^  labours  ?  Knowing, 
as  be  did,  their  privations,  their  dis- 
appointments, their  sufferings,  he 
could  not  but  call  on  every  mind  to 
admire  their  exemplary  patience.— 
There  were  men,  however,  who  arro* 
gated  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  loyalty  in  the  country;  but 
the  conduct  of  a  community  which 
had  borne  unexampled  hardships  with 
an  unparalleled  spirit  of  endurance, 
paroved  that  loyalty  was  not  an  exclu- 
sire  possession— tnat  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  or  to  that  set  of  men, 
but  was  the  ^preat  characteristic  of  the 
ooontzj.  This  being  the  case,  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  the  Crown  on  the 
present  occasion  had  not  expressed 
one  solitary  feeling  of  regret  for  the 
hUlea  prosperity,  of  ajgriculture,  and 
tbe  rum  of  the  spirited  and  hardy 
nee,  whose  labours  had  previously 
placed  it  in  so  flourishing  a  conditlonl 
The.  Opposition  members  also 
itr<Higly  expressed  their  sentiments 
on  the  movements  making. on  the 
continent,  and  the  part  to  he  taken 
by  England. 

Lord  Grey  observed,  that,  by  a 
question  put  by  him  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, it  turned  out  that  we  had  no 
accredited  minister  at  Naples,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  then  regarded  as 
ominous  to  our  peace,  since  we  were 
aerertheless  on  terms  with  that  Holy 
Alliance  which  assumed  the  right  of 
adjuting  the  differences  of  independ- 
ent states.  He  hoped  we  had  obser- 
ved a  strict  neutrahty^on  this  subject, 
tbough  he  coidd  not  help  staling, 
^  when  the  powers  now  assemble 


at  Laybach  had  summoned  the  King 
of  Naples  to  answer  to  a  self-consti-t 
tuted  tribunal,  for  having  thought 

E roper  to  give  liberty  to  his  subjects, 
e  was  filled  with  surprise  and  indig-* 
nation.  If,  therefore,  we  were  not 
passive  spectators  of  these  scenes,- we 
might  have  resisted  the  rivettin^  of 
those  chains  of  misgovernment  which 
menaced  the  happiness  of  other  states, 
by  the  extension  of  misrule  on  every 
side.  It  was  desirable  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  probable  effect  of  an  Aus* 
trian  army  in  advance  on  the  frontier 
of  Naples,  while  an  English  snuadron 
was  stationed  in  the  Bay,  making  us 
appear  the  supporters  of  an  odious  sys- 
tem, in  helping  to  maintain  the  sup- 
presnon  of  liberty  in  foreign  parts. 

Upon  this  subject  Lord  Holland 
dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis.  He 
could  notsee  what  matter  there  was  for 
congratulation^what  cause  the  people 
of  England  had  to  exult,  because  their 
Monarch  was  not  called  before  the 
Congress  of  Laybach.  ^^inisters  had 
plunged  this  country  intorwars — ^they 
nad  burdened  it  with  taxes— and  now, 
while  they  were  taking  credit  for  ha- 
vingdeli vered  Europe,  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  enriched  by  our  losses, 
aggrandiced  by  tlie  possession  of  ter- 
ritories to  which  they  had  no  right, 
were  proceeding  to  further  outrages, 
while  we  must  be  content  with  say- 
ing, we  shall  feel  regret  if  you  go  to 
war,  and  this  shall  be  the  amount  of 
our  remonstrance.  The  noble  Lord 
had  amused  the  House  with  a  set  of 
abstract  opinions  as  to  interference 
in  the  government  of  other  nations, 
when  it  would  be  right,  and  when  it 
would  not  be  right ;  but  what  they 
wanted  to  hear  was,  whether  he  ap- 
proves, ay  or  no,  of  the  principles 
adopted  by  his  pretended  allies,  who 
are  bound  by  treaty  to  communicate 
and  to  consult  with  the  government 
of  this  country.  He  (Lord  Holland) 
did  not  think,  ill  as  the  noble  lord 
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had  condutsted  the  affairs  of  this  oonii* 
try,  ^d  almost  contemptible  as  his 
eounseU  had  made  it  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe^  still  he  did  not  think  that  if 
a  proper  remonstrance  had  been 
made,  it  wou^have  proved  unavail- 
itig.  Such  a  remonstrance  would  not 
be  an  interference  with  the  govern** 
ment  of  another  country,  but  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  those 
who  intruded  it.  •  To  compare  small 
things  with  great,  for,  with  all  hia 
feeling  for  Naples,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  her  cause  was  stiU  infe- 
rior to  that  of  France ;  but  still,  to 
make  the  comparison,  he  remember^ 
ed  that  the  very  same  language  which 
they  beard  that  day,  had  been  used 
when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  on 
his  march  towards  Paris.  He  would 
rather  become  a  party  to  the  infamous 
designs  of  those  proud  conspirators 
against  liberty,  than  exhibit  the 
meanness  of  mere  regret  when  snc« 
cessful  interposition  was  practicable. 
Was  it  too  much  to  say,  when  Aus^ 
tria  was  contemplating  a  crusade 
which  was  likely  to  engage  all  Eu« 
rope  in  fresh  wars— was  it  too  much 
to  say,  pay  us  our  debts,  or  at  leasts 
while  you  refuse,  do  not  insult  us  by 
undertaking  expensive  wars,  from 
which  justice  and  humanity  should 
disincline  you  ?  The  noble  lord  had 
taken  credit  to  himself  for  being  ex- 
plicit upon  this  point;  but  he  was 
only  explicit  in  the  assertion  of  ab- 
stract principles.  He  had  stated  that 
this  country  would  not  go  to  war, 
whOe  his  irresolute  conduct  was  of 
all  things  the  most  likely  to  involve 
us  in  war.  Would  he  state  candidly 
and  openly—- this  is  a  war  of  which  I 
disapprove-— it  is  a  war  in  which  yo« 
cannot  engage  without  diminishing 
those  bonds  of  connexion  which  you 
have  hitherto  boasted.  That  would 
be  explicit,  nay,  more,  it  would  be 
effectual.  If  Ministers  were  to  do  so, 
Austria  would  not  dare  to  take  one 


step  against  Maizes.  He  waa  sure 
the  noble  duke  (Wdlington)  must 
have  felt  indignation  and  disappoint* 
ment  at  seeing  how  tlie  constitudon 
of  Spain  was  regarded  by  those 
powers.  That  constitution  might 
nave  its  defects,  but  if  he  were  a 
Spaniard,  he  would  not  surrender 
one  even  of  those  defects,  while  those 
despots,  those  barbarians  of  the  nortli> 
stood  threatening  with  their  savage 
hordes  to  force  compliance. 

In  regard  to  the  Queen,  thou^ 
this  was  the  point  on  which  parties 
were  peculiarly  mustering  their 
strength,  it  was  not  much  introdu- 
ced. Earl  Grey  hoped,  that  the  ar- 
xan^ement  proposed  would  be  aceom^ 
pamed  with  some  conciliatory  steps- 
Mr  Tiemey  thought  diat  when  the 
crown  recommended  a  provision  finr 
any  branch  of  the  royal  family,  it  waa 
usual  to  state  the  sum  required,  or 
something  near  it.  It  was  not  cue* 
ternary  for  the  crown  to  speak  of  pe* 
cuniary  provisions  under  the  inde- 
finite term,  arrangement*  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  uiould  have  stated 
the  sum ;  for  it  was  not  the  busineaa 
of  Parliament,  and  never  had  been 
its  practice,  to  make  such  arrange* 
ments. 

Ministers  were  not  slow  in  reply- 
ing  to  these  various  topics  of  animad* 
version.  In  regard  to  the  tenor  of 
the  addresses,  and  their  total  sil^ice 
as  to  any  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  Lord  Castlereagh  said, 
it  was  always  his  opinion,  that  what 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community  were 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  threatened  them, 
only  one  voice  would  be  heard  te 
pervade  the  country  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  great  interests,  lie  knew 
that  the  sound  portion  of  the  people 
only  wanted  the  opportunity  of  ex^ 
pressing  their  sentiments  to  make 
their  voice  loud  enough  to  stifle  the 
sound  of  that  of  the  disaffected,  who 
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mre  boslile  to  pabUe  tfanquiUi^. 
Whea  that  infittaation  was  at  iu 
higfaast  pitdi9  and  before  the  country 
b^  spoken  out  intelligibl  j  in  the 
language  of  lovalty  and  dutjr»  he  had 
alwa^ieEed  that  the  delusion  would 
be  dispelled,  and  depended  upon  the 
idber  and  temperate  judgments  of 
Eogliahmen  to  defeat  eventually  the 
sdienies  of  their  enemies — ^Hear.) 
PoUic  opinion,  when  once  fairly  and 
coolly  ooUected,  must  idways  ha?^ 
its  due  weight  upon  the  measures  of 
public  men.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  however^  knew  too  well 
what  was  the  real  feding  of  the  conn* 
try  ;-4ie  knew  too  well,  that  no  mi- 
nister  had  ever  dared  to  shew  his  face 
in  that  House»  and  he  (Lord  Castle* 
Ksgh)  trusted  that  no  ministerwould 
erer  dare  to  shew  his  &ce  in  that 
House,  who  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  eeantry^.(Cn0f  ^Aear,  hear,) 
The  minister  who  had  really  lost  the 
CMMafidrnce  of  the  country,  could  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  that  House; 
ibr  the  people  of  the  countryi— he 
■eant  toe  rational  part  of  the  com« 
Bonity— that  (Mut  which  alone  ought 
to  possess  any  influence  av&r  the  le« 
gisLuture— -always  madeits  sentiments 
as  distinctly  and  intelligibly  felt  in 
tbst  House  as  if  the  wildest  plan  of 
idbrm  that  was  ever  proposed  had 
been  adopted.  He  could  assure  the 
r%ht  honourable  gentleman,  that  if 
lie  supposed  either  himself  or  his  ooU 
leagues  wished  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  Sovereign  a  moment  long- 
er tlum  they  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  House  and  the  country,  he  had 
mistaken  die  men  he  had  to  deal  with. 
As  long,  however,  as  diey  possessed 
the  confidence  of  their  Sovereign, 
of  tlie  House,  and  of  the  country,  no 
difficulty  with  which  the  v  had  to  con« 
tend,  no  taunts  from  the  right  ho- 
BoonUe  gendeman  or  his  firiends,  no 
smndicnsion  of  oonseauences  person- 
al to  tbemseives,  should  induce  them 


to  shrink  ftom  the  discharge  of  thei^ 
public  duty.  He  by  no  means  felt  it 
aa  a  reproach  to  be  told  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  his  Ma^ 
jestjr's  ministers,  at  a  moment  when 
they  believed  in  their  ^nsdence  that 
the  fiite  of  the  constitution  was  at 
stake,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  endangered  by  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  good,  and  the  activity  of 
Uie  bad,  entertained  a  wish  that  the 
sentiments  of  tbe  country  at  large 
might  be  pronounced  in  support  of 
his  Majesty's  government,  without  re- 
ference to  their  share  in  that  govern- 
ment. This  he  by  no  means  felt  to 
be  a  reproach.  He  rather  considered 
it  as  a  compliment.  But  it  was  a 
compliment  whidi  he  could  not  re- 
turn. The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man and  his  friends  would  never 
countenance  any  expression  of  affect 
tion  or  loyalty  towards  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  constitution,  in  whatever 
peril,  unless  accompanied  by  a  decla- 
radon  of  the  expemency  of  a  change 
in  his  Majesty's  councils. 

In  r^ard  to  manufiictures  and 
trade,  ministers  appealed  to  univer- 
sal observation,  whether  there  was  not 
a  material  change  from  diat  state  of 
distress  in  which  they  had  been  six 
months  ago ;  and  whether  the  cheap* 
ness  of  provisions  did  not  materially 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  lower 
classes.  They  felt  no  apathy  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  distress ;  it  had 
been  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  speech ;  and  they  were  ready  to 
give  the  fullest  consideration  to  every 
plan  which  misht  be  proposed  for  its 
remedy,  though  they  were  inclined  to 
think,  that  every  thing  pracdcable 
had  already  been  tried. 

In  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  Minis- 
ters declined  entering  at  length  into 
the  subject,  but  contented  themselves 
with  a  few  general  observations. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was  not 
for  us  to  dictate  to  other  powers,  or 
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to  control  their  policjr.  We  could 
not  flay  how  other  nations  were  to 
feel  who  thought  their  interests  en- 
dangered ;  if  we  ei\joyed  peace  our« 
selves,  we  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve it,  but  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  other  powers,  and  thus  arrogate 
the  right  of  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  others,  which  we  condemn- 
ed in  them.  Whenever  the  proper 
tix^e  should  arrive,  his  Majesty's  go- 
vemme9t  would  be  prepared  to  shew 
that  the  langui^e  which  had  been 
held  by  this  country,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  language  had 
been  founded,  were  perfectly  consist 
ent  with  its  character.  This,  how- 
ever, he  begged. leave  at  once  to  say, 
that  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Great 
Britain  was  of  necessity  a  party  to 
all  the  deliberations  and  conclusions 
consequent  on  those  discussions,  at 
which  a  British  minister  might  be 
present.  We  had  our  own  interests 
to  watch  over ;  and  in  his  opinion  it 
was  an  additional  proof  of  the  confi- 
dence happily  existing  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  that  they  re- 
ceived at  their  meetings  the  ministers 
of  powers  who  were  not  immediately 
oonneeted  with  the  measures  in  pro- 
gress, in  order  that  their  respective 
governments  might,  nevertheless,have 
die  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  exact 
nature  of  those  measures. 

Lord  Liverpool  observed,  if  it  was 
necesfsary  to  engage  in  war,,  the  sys- 
tem of  war  in  which  we  should  be 
most  backward  to  engage,  would  be 
that  whieh  had  for  its  object  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
States.  While  he  said  thus  much,  he 
had  never  maintained  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  could  admit 
of  no  exceptions ;  that  there  never 
could  occur  occasions  in  which  we 
ought  to  interpose  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  certain  internal  arrange- 
ments; or  that  there  might  not  be 
cases  in  which  it  was  not  only  justifi- 


able but  necesssiry  to  do  so  for  our 
own  security.  All  that  he  would  state 
was,  the  standing  policy  of  this  coun- 
try was  peace,  and  an  abstinence  from 
intermeddling  with  the  internal  affiiirs 
of  other  nations.  The  course  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Grey  would  lead  to 
the  most  serious  consequences.  With- 
out knowing  all  the  circumstances 
that  connected  therevolution  of  Naples 
with  neighbouring  states — without 
knowing  how  such  an  event  might 
affect  them.— without  waiting  for  ex- 
planation or  defence— we.were  to  take 
a  side*  He  was  not  one  of  those  who, 
in  determining  our  policy  towards  re- 
volutionized states,  could  leave  out 
of  view  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  accompanied— -he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  loved  revolutions 
for  themselves-v-he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  viewed  with  the  same  eye 
a  revolution  against  an  oppressive  and 
a  mild  government.  In  viewing  such 
Gcmstitutional  changes,  he  examined 
the  discriminating  dumcter  of  each 
particular  case ;  he  weighed  the  pos- 
sibility of  success ;  he  calculated  the 
chances  of  improvement ;  and  he  es- 
timated the  effect  which  the  revolu- 
tion  would  produce  on  other  govern- 
ments. What  two  countries  in  which 
political  changesoGcurred  were  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  situation,  and  how 
could  a  common  course  be  chalked 
out  to  both  ?  In  Uiese  circumstances 
our  abstinence  from  all  interference 
with  either  party  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  best  policy,  as  to  interfere 
would  be  exercising  a  judgment  with- 
out the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
one. 

In  regard  to  the  Queeut  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  denied  there  was  any  depart- 
ure from  the  ordinary  course  or  prac- 
tice observed  in  speeches  from  the 
throne.  The  subject  was  generally 
touched  upon,  and  it  was  Im  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  according  to 
the  correspondipg  practice^  to  fix  the 
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ipedfie  amcRiiiC.  He  knew  that  there 
were  uutaiioeB  in  which  a  c<mtrarj 
pnctiee  had  prevailed,  but  they  had 
been  diseontmued,  and  the  course 
now  ohserved  pursued  in  their  place. 
Upon  the  subject  alluded  to,  he  might 
a  wdl  oow  give  notice,  that  it  was 
Ills  iDteution,  on  Wednesday  week, 
to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  House 
fiv  a  BQitable  provision  for  her  Ma- 
jesty. He  was  anxious  to  take  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  for  his  motion* 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next  were  days 
ODvhidi  the  House  usually  adjourn- 
ed, and  therefore  Wednesday  was  the 
earliest  da^  he  could  select  for  the 
purpose  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice; and  he  might  as  well  take  this 
opportunity  of  wkling,  that  the  pro- 
poaition  which  he  meant  to  submit  on 
Wednesday  next  was  the  only  one 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  intend- 
ed to  submit  to  the  House  upon  this 
anxious  and  painful  subject. 

The  Opposition,  as  b^ore  announ- 
ced, did  not  choose  to  hazard  an  en- 
counter on  the  field  of  the  address, 
but  allowed  it  to  pass  without  a  divi- 
oon. 

The  following  days  (25th  and  d6th) 
were  employed  in  the  reception  of 
namerous  petitions^  among  which 
vas  one  from  the  Common  Council 
of  London^  deprecating  the  proceed- 
iogs  agaunst  the  Queen^  calling  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisterSy  and  praying  that  she  might 
he  restored,  without  reserve^  to  all 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  her  high 
fltoation.  These  petitions,  being  ac- 
companied with  frequent  comments 
hy  those  who  presented  them^  which 
drew  forth  replies  firom  the  opposite 
side,  ^ve  rise  to  a  nimiber  of  little 
tlarmifibes,  attended,  in  several  in- 
stances, with  a  good  deal  of  warmdi. 
Notice  was  particularly  drawn  by  AU 
German  Heygate,  who,  in  presenting 
B  petition  from  his  boroogn  of  Sud- 
^7}  Hated  indeed  his  uniform  dis- 


approbation of  the  biU  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  but  at  the  same  time  took 
occasion  to  reprobate,  in  a  very  mark- 
ed manner)  the  political  course  which 
her  Majesty  had  taken.  She  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  her  Soverei^  and 
husband,  which  contained  sentiments  . 
highly  disrespectful  and  improper, 
and  had  followed  it  by  a  long  serieiB 
of  attacks  on  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Incitements  had  been  held 
out  to  the  military,  and  the  people 
had  been  gravely  told,  that  if  the 
bill  passed,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  how  far  they  were  bound  to 
obey  it.  These  sentiments  had  been 
repeated,  not  once  or  twice,  but  five 
hundred  times.  He  could  not  join 
in  an  address  to  the  throne,  praying 
that  respect  and  honour  shoula  be 
paid  to  a  person  who  had  so  conduct- 
ed herself. — Mr  Hume  lamented  the 
honourable  member  should  thus  have 
brought  forward  a  general  charge  of 
treason,  for  he  could  call  it  no  less, 
against  her  Majesty.  It  was  most 
ungenerous,  most  unmanly,  most  un- 
fair ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  House  he 
protested  against  it.  Let  the  House 
consider  the  situation  in  which  the 
'Queen  stood  when  she  wrote  that  let- 
ter ;  the  indignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  her;  the  refusal  of  a 
ship  to  convey  her  to  England,  and 
of  a  house  to  live  in.  Was  she  not 
then  entitled  to  make  a  last  appeal  to 
her  natural  lord  and  protector  ?  The 
terms  of  the  letter  appeared  to  him 
perfectly  justifiable,  and  he  chal- 
lenged the  Alderman  to  point  out 
a  smgle  exceptionable  passage. — ^Mr 
Heygate  had  not  the  letter  bv  him, 
but  thought  he  recollected  the  ex* 

firessions,  ^'  Your  court  is  a  scene  of 
ow  debauchery."  He  quoted  others 
from  the  answers  to  the  addresses, 
fully  justifying,  as  he  conceived,  the 
censure  he  had  passed  on  them. — Mr 
Lockhartand  Lord  Nugent  conceived 
that  any  blamaUe  ex[Nre9sions  that 
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had  eicttped  the  Queen  might  be  well 
excused,  ocmsidmug  the  haxdship  of 
her  tttuation,  and  the  neglect  expe- 
rienced from  those  who  might  have 
given  her  sounder  advice. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
Lord  Casdereagh  stated,  that  no  fiuv 
ther  proceedings  ag^nst  the  Queen 
were,  or,  since  ue  withdrawing  of  the 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  ever  had 
been  contemplated. 

It  was  on  the  25tb,  that  the  first 
grand  trial  of  stren^  was  made  on 
this  important  question.  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion of  censure  on  ministers,  for  the 
erasure  of  the  Queen's  name  from  the 
Liturgy.  Lord  A.  deprecated  the  idea 
of  actmg  from  any  party  feeling ;  he 
had  from  the  first  taken  the  same  view 
of  the  gubjecty  and  had  [early  made  a 
motion  similar  to  die  present.  If  the 
House  had  then  indu<^  ministers  to 
retrace  their  steps,  would  not  the 
House,  the  Crown,  and  the  country, 
have  stood  in  a  much  more  favourable 
aituadon  than  they  now  did?  The 
Queen,  he  conceived,  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  she  was  now  placed, 
with  the  mere  addidon  of  a  pecuni- 
ary establishment*  It  would  be  im- 
fiossible  in  that  case  to  stop  those  effu- 
aions  of  the  press,  which  he  deplored, 
but  which  he  imputed  altogether  to 
the  proceedings  of  ministers.  It  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  their  con- 
aequences  on  the  countrjr,  and  not 
feel  disgust  and  indignadon  at  the 
conduct  of  those  men  who  had  placed 
the  country  for  so  many  months  in 
auch  a  state  of  jeopardy  and  danger. 
The  conduct  they  adoi>ted  was  not 
only  unwise  and  unconsdtudonal,  but 
required  the  atrongest  expression  he 
oould  use  to  designate  it  properly-^ 
it  was  of  the  most  revoludonary  de- 
acripdon  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He 
did  not  make  use  of  this  term  unad*i 
visedly,  it  was  the  only  one  suited  to 
the  occaaion.    He  was  not  afiraid  of 


either  radicals  or  feformcr»>he  was 
aware  of  no  danger  equal  to  that  risk, 
ed  by  the  ministers  a£  the  Crown,  in 
advisinff  the  prosecudon  of  theQueen. 
A  worthy  Alderman  had  lately  said, 
that  he— that  he,  forsooth^-nregretted 
the  omission  of  her  Mijesty^a  name  in 
the  Liturgy ;  but  dien  he  talked  of 
her  letter  to  the  King.  Whatwasthat 
but  trying  her  then  ror  one  thing,  and 
punishing  her  for  another?  Before  any 
trial,  ministers  proceeded  to  take  her 
Majesty's  name  out  of  die  Liturgy— 
an  act  not  only  unwise,  but  unjust,  an 
act  of  gross  injusdce.  For  all  tnat  fi^ 
lowed  from  this,  thej  were  indebted 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  What  was 
the  situadon  of  her  Majesty  then? 
She  was  without  any  court  or  retinue. 
The  laws  had  deceived  her.  By  law 
she  was  a  Queen.  In  domesdc  enjoy- 
ments she  was  equally  deceived-^he 
had  no  husband— no  state,  and  left 
diis  country  with  a  letter  of  licenoe 
for  her  conduct.  Abroad  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  spies— persecuted  b^  every 
diing  in  the  shape  of  diplomatic  func- 
don^>she  was  forced  to  go  about  with 
no  sort  of  protection  from  any  one 
quarter.  Placed  then  as  her  Majesty 
was,  in  this  condidon,  would  the 
House  affect  to  be  shocked  at  her  do- 
ing what  her  letter  of  licence  allow- 
ed her— (if  anything  ffuilty  were  done 
by  her  ?)  If  even  aU  was  true  with 
which  she  was  charged — he  anU 
thought  she  never  should  have  been 
prosecuted  in  the  manner  she  was. 
Why,  when  the  charges  against  her 
were  not  proved^  was  not  ner  name 
restored  to  the  Liturgy?  The  fa(t 
was,  ministers  wished  to  consider  her 
as  neidier  innocent  nor  guilty ;  they 
grounded  their  measures  on  a  vague 
idea  of  her  being  both.  He  concei- 
ved it  impossible  to  produce  any  legal 
ground  which  gave  them  authority  to 
commit  an  act-  of  legal  degradadon 
against  her  Majesty.  If  there  was,  let 
the  King's  law  officers  come  for- 
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ward  and  atate  it*    Wlwtlier  it  wis 

oonsdered  as  a  matter  of  law  or  jai^ 
tice,  mixusters  appeared  to  him  to 
hive  acted  wrong.    He  could  name 
one  point  in  wbicn  the  order  was  oer- 
tainff  ilWal.    The  self  same  order 
which  had  been  issued  in  England, 
had  also  been  sent  to  Scotland  over 
which  it  bad  manifestly  no  power* 
and  he  would  therefore  say^  "n  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  oppo- 
site^ that  the  order,  as  it  regarded 
Scotland,  was  either  a  dead  letter^  or 
a  direct  violation  of  the  law.    What 
had  been  the  consequence  ?  In  Scot- 
land, as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  Eng- 
land, the  order  had  proved  mere  waste 
paper.  Lord  A.  then  adverted  to  the 
absence  of  Mr  Canning,  which  that 
gentleman  wished  to  be  understood 
as  arising  from  a  conscientious  differ- 
ence wim  the  oUier  ministers  on  this 
point.    Why  then  had  he  spoken  at 
first  in  favour  of  the  prosecution? 
Why  had  he  continued  in  office  while 
it  was  going  on  ?  And  why  did  he 
Dot  now  attend  to  speak  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's support  ?  Although  he  merely 
BBoved  now  for  a  censure  on  what  had 
been  donct  the  House  would  be  call- 
ed soon  to  consider  the  means  of  re- 
storing her  Majesty's  name  to  the  Li- 
turgy. (  A  cry  of  censure  at  the  course 
DOW  announced,  being  raised  from  the 
ministerial  benches.)  Lord  A.  felt  sur- 
prised to  see  what  he  had  just  said  re- 
oeiwed  in  so  unexpected  a  manner  by 
the  noble  Lord.  The  subject  would 
engage  the  full  attention  of  the  House 
at  no  very  distant  day;  but  was  it  not 
more  natural,  was  it  not  more  con^ 
focmable  to  the  rules  of  parliament- 
ary practice,  to  notice  that  which  had 
already  been  done,  before  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  amend  it  ?  He  felt  convin- 
ced, that  had  he  ventured  to  move  an 
addnaa  to  the  King,  praying  him  to 
restore  the  name  of  ber  Majesty  to  the 
Lituigy,  he  should  immemktcly  have 
been  taunted  by  the  insinuation,  that 


he  wished  to  carrr  a  measure  person- 
idly  o&nsive  to  tne  King;   After  all, 
let  it  be  as  it  might,  he  was  not  bound 
to  receive  his  tactics  fVom  the  oppo- 
site aide.    He  wished  to  know  wnat 
effect  the  giving  up  of  the  measures 
against  the  Queen  was  to  have,  if  all 
due  honours  were  not  restored  to  her. 
On  what  principle  would  it  be  con- 
tended, that  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
could  remain  sale   and  uninjured, 
whilst  the  Queen  was  exposed  to  ca- 
lumny and  insult  Would  it  be  urged, 
that  it  was  in  consideration  of  any  per- 
sonal (quality,  or  on  account  of  any 
merit  m  private  life,  that  the  King 
was  entitled  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 
Liturgy  ?  No ;  he  held  his  place  in 
the  Litur^  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  mdependently  of  any  merit 
or  desert  of  his  own*  Could  any  thing 
be  imagined  more  unjust  and  unfair, 
or  more  likely  to  excite  an  invidious 
comparison,  than  to  say  that  the  name 
of  one  of  the  parties  was  fit  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  other 
unfit;  if  the  Housebeflan  tosettte 
examplcf  how  far  would  not  the  evil 
spread  itself,  or  at  what  limit  would 
it  stop  ?  He  was  decidedly  of  ojiiiiion, 
that  the  measure  would  prove  injuri- 
ous, not  to  the  Queen  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  the  RoyalFamily.  When  the 
noble  Lord  said,  that  he  would  do  no 
more  against  her  Majesty,  the  House 
understood  lus  reason  for  desisting. 
The  fact  was,  he  could  do  no  mor»^ 
the  public  feeling  would  not  allow 
him*  He  therefore  begged  the  noble 
lord  not  to  take  any  credit  to  him- 
self for  his  forbearance ;  he  had  dooe 
his  utmost,  and  being  at  length  re- 
duced to  abandon  his  designs,  he  now 
came  forward  to  argue  their  legality. 
He  begged  the  House  to  consider  how 
the  country,  which  took  so  decided  a 
part  in  the  Queen's  favour,  would  en- 
dure that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
redress  her  wrongs,  or  to  stop  the  tor- 
Tent  of  caluBsny  poured  upon  her, by 
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all  who  wished  to  court  the  fiivour  of 
minitfters*  He  did  inhis  coiiBcience  be- 
liere  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues were  too  honourable  and  too 
wise  to  advocate  the  abominable  and 
fodish  measures,  the  responsibility  of 
which  they  were  now  compelled  to 
bear.  He  believed,  as  it  was  generally 
understood,  that  in  an  unfortunatemo- 
ment  they  had  ^iven  a  pledge,  that  if 
the  Queen  set  toot  in  £ngland,  they 
would  proceed  against  her,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  her  ever  doing  so.  By  this  means 
they  had  now  b^ome  responsible  for 
conduct  which  they  were  ashamed  to 
contemplate.  He  aid  not  know  what 
the  noble  lord  might  say  upon  the 
subject*  but  he  thought  that  he  (the 
noble  lord)  had  not  advised  the  pro- 
secution, and  that  he  was  now  obliged 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  measures 
enlered  into  against  his  advice.  Of 
such  conduct  he  could  not  speak  in 
terms  of  sufficient  reprobation,  for  it 
was  too  much  that  they  were  not  only 
to  be  deprived  of  the  tsiients  (and  those 
not  too  great)  which  the  ministry  pos- 
sessed, but  that  the  latter  were  to 
come  forward,  and  justify  measures 
acainst  which  they  had  themselves 
advised.  Lord  A.  then  concluded  with 
moving  that  '<  the  Order  in  Council. 
&c.  appears  to  have  been  ill  advised 
and  inexpedient." 

Mr  Ellis  here  rose  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  justifying  his  friend  Mr 
Canning.  Thatgentleman,  in  the  first 
discussion  of  the  proceedings»  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  taking  no  part 
in  thero.  During  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  in  me  other  HousCf  he 
had  remained  absent,  and  had  only 
returned  upon  their  termination.  The 
new  state  in  whidi  he  had  since  found 
affiurs,  had  made  it  appear  to  him,  that 
the  course  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted  would  no  longer  be  compa- 
tible either  with  his  duty  or  his  feel- 
ings* There  appeared  no  other  alter- 


native than  that  of  sorr^ndering  his 
office.  Having  done  that,  and  having 
thus  purchased  the  right  of  acting  con* 
fcmnably  to  the  resolution  which  he 
had  originally  expressed,  he  had  now 
determmed  to  remain  absent  until  the 
final  termination  of  the  question  rela- 
tive to  her  Majesty.  He  could  as- 
sure the  House,  however,  that  upon 
all  questions  of  internal  and  external 
policTfr,  his  honourable  friend  and  his 
late;Coneagues  were  entirely  agreed. 
Mr  Robinson  began  with  declaring, 
that  ministers  were  ready  to  take  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  proceedings, 
and  most  decid^v  repelled  the  idea 
of  having  acted  otnerwise  than  on  their 
own  conviction.  Neither  now,  nor  at 
any  time,  had  they  anjr  doubt  of  their 
proceedings  being  stnctly  legid;  and 
numberless  instances  could  be  given, 
in  which  a  similar  course  had  been 
followed.  If  then  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  discretion  merely,  he  would 
beg  the  House  to  recur  to  the  period 
when  it  first  became  necessary  tor  mi^ 
nisters  to  direct  their  attentioa  to  the 
subject  of  the  Queen.  T^ey  would 
recollect  her  Majesty  had  n>r  some 
time  been  living  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion authorized  by  his  late  Majesty, 
'and  in  some  measure  recognised  by 
Parliament  itself.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  Majesty,  arrangement  had  been 
entered  into,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  induce .  her  Majesty  to  remain 
abroad,  and  to  renounce  the  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  England.  When 
those  arrangements  had  been^rst  pro- 

Eosed,  abundant  reason  existed  to  be- 
eve  that  they  would  have  been  ac- 
ceded to.  To  have  inserted  the  name 
of  her  Majesty  in  the  Liturgy  under 
those  circumstances,  would  therefore 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  stood,  if  those  re- 
gulations had  .been  completed.  The 
intention  of  ministers  in  that  respect 
being  defeated,  they  were  compelled 
to  embrace  the  other  Alternativci  and 
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\nm^  die  quesdon  before  the  House. 
Uiiusten  could  not  have  advieed  his 
Majesty  to  plac^e  tfae  Queen  in  the 
liturgy,  witoout  advising  him  also  to 
bestow  on  her  every  honour  that  be- 
longed to  a  queen.  If  they  were 
gmltyof  the  dreadftil  charges  brought 
^nst  them  by  the  noble  lord,  how 
Goald  he  think  of  compounding  for 
them  by  such  a  milk  and  water  mo- 
tion as  the  present  ?  He  could  have 
no  (^ect  but  to  catch  a  few  votes- 
Yes^  to  enable  the  noble  lord  to  gain 
possession  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
the  King  might  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity, the  Queen  might  be  betrayed 
without  fear  of  observation — the  laws 
mi^t  be  violated — the  country  might 
beoome  the  victim  of  rebellion  or  of 
anarc^fay— all  those  horrors  might  ar- 
rive, jprovided  the  noble  lord  and  his 
fijeods  but  gained  the  object  of  their 
wiabes.  If  tfae  noble  lord  wished  to 
do  joatfce  to  the  Queen,  why  had  he 
not  endeavoured  to  do  so,  instead  of 
cringing  to  the  gain  of  a  few  votes  ? 
Why  we  had  the  noble  lord  been 
Bttiafied  with  such  a  weak,  such  a  fu- 
tile conclusion  as  was  contained  in  his 
notion?  Perhaps  it  was  but  a  feint, 
to  put  to  the  test  the  feelings  of  tfae 
House  ;  but  why  did  the  noble  lord 
anticipate  the  resolution  proposed  by 
him,  or  rather,  why  did  ne  not  more 
manlully  bring  it  forward?  Mr  K. 
finally  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Mr  Hobhouse  strongly  supported 
the  motion  of  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  and 
oooeei ved  that  Mr  Robinson  had  eva- 
ded entering  into  any  proper  justifi- 
cation of  his  colleagues.  In  a  met^ 
sore  so  unprecedented,  the  (muspro* 
han£,  appen«d  to  him  to  rest  entnrely 
upon  ministers.  He  condemned  tfae 
disausion  relative  to  Mr  Canning,  as 
mtroducing  irrelevant  matter  into  so 
MTtant  a  debate. 
£r  Wetfaerell  now  rose,  and  bc^^ 

yOL,  ZIV.  FART  I* 


with  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  discussion,  which  interested  all 
fhture  queens,  and  involved  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Privy  Council  could 
alter  the  statute  law,  as  well  as  the 
practice  and  usage  of  the  kin^om 
for  three  centuries.  I  say,  continued 
Mr  W.,  that  the  present  is  one  which 
rdates  to  the  past,  to  the  present,  and 
to  the  future;  it  is  one  which  re- 
quires this  House  to  say,  not  whether 
the  present  Queen  is  to  be  thrown  at 
tfae  feet  of  ministers,  to  be  spumed, 
to  be  degraded,  to  be  dethroned,  at 
their  pleasure,  but  whetfaer  tfae  esta- 
blished laws  of  England  are,  or  can 
be,  abrogated  by  any  power  other 
than  by  the  legislature ;  and  whether 
any  future  Queen  Consort  is,  or 
may  become,  the  victim  of  any  Pri- 
vy Council.  I  take  the  liberty  of  de- 
daring  it  to  be  my  opinion,  after  a 
full  and  satisfactory  deliberation,  that 
tfae  act  of  the  I2th  of  February  last 
is  grossly  illegal.  If  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  thought  that  tfae 
motion  of  the  noble  lord  to-night  was 
one  of  mere  milk  and  water,  he  will 
not  have  to  reproach  me  with  nsing 
such  language  ,*  for  I  thus  openly  de- 
clare, that  the  erasure  of  the  name  of 
her  Majesty  from  tfae  Liturgy  was 
grossly  ill^al  and  unconstitutional. 
Mr  W.  then  went  through  the  history 
of  tfae  Liturgy,  from  tfae  time  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  to  tfae  Act  of  Uniformity 
under  Charles  II.  He  had  consult- 
ed the  act,  but  could  not  find  any  po- 
sition of  it,  or  any  clause  in  it,  which 
could  sanctiim  the  act«  wfaich  fae  had 
already  pronounced  illeffal.  Tfaepar- 
ticular  clause  which  hsd  allowed  the 
alteration  or  dumging  of  names  of 
tfaose  persons  of  the  royal  family 
for  whom  the  act  required  tfae  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  to  pmy>  was 
m  substance  as  follows:-—*^  Be  it 
enacted,  that  the  names  of  tfae  King, 
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Queen*  Mid  roval  praig«iy>  be  chd- 
leoged  and   altered  from   time  to 
time,  and  fitted  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  direction  of 
lawful  authority/*    This  might  au- 
thorise the  alteration  of  the  young 
Georoe  for  Frederick,  or  of  Anne  for 
Elix«beth»  but  certainly  nothing  more. 
In  the  Liturgy  of  the  church,  the 
Queens  of  Henry  VIIL  James  L  and 
Charles  II.  had  been  uniformly  intro- 
duced, and  the  Liturgy  of  that  dav 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  whi^ 
had  existed  previous  to  the  Reformat 
tion.    It  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  attached  to  the  statute, 
a  blank  was  1^  where  the  name  of 
the  Queen  had  been  usually  insert* 
ed,  because  that  monarch  was  not 
married,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
Queen    Consort.      The   established 
usage,  besides,  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries,  had,  he  conceived,  given 
to  the  Queen  a  right  founded  upon 
prescription.    Upon  what  but  cus- 
tom did  the  prerogative  of  the  mo- 
narch depend  ?  By  what  but  custom 
did  they  enjoy  these  privileges?  What 
but  custom  protected  the  rights  of 
the  community  ?  What,  indeed,  could 
be  name4»  that  was  possessed  by  any 
man,  that  was  not  secured  by  usage? 
{Cheers  hf  the  OppontioB.)  Was  it  for 
the  noble  lord  and  his  anti-radical 
.coadjutors,  after  exciting  an  alarm  at 
iuiovation,  thus  to  set  at  defiance 
.usages  of   three  .centuries? — they 
mi^it  deny  radicalism,  and  so  would 
he,  but  yet,  whether  radicals  or  anti- 
mdieals,  he  wished  men  to  be  consist- 
ent.   He  would  not  anticipate  what 
the  lalents  of  those  might  be  who 
might  undertake  to  answer  him,  but 
he  oelieved  he  knew  the  arguments 
th^  would  adopt.  The  fact  was  that 
of theomission  of  theQueen  of  George 
I*  That  m0iaarch,.it  would  be  reooK 
kcted,  aacended  the  throne  in  the 


year  1714b  At  that  time  the  Princess 
Zell,  to  whom  he  had  been  married, 
had  been  acaptiveat  Hanover  a  con- 
siderable time ;  she  was  never  known 
in  this  country  as  Queen  Consort; 
she  had  never  had  any  court,  nor  ex- 
ercised any  jHrivil^ie.    In  the  ad- 
dresses presented  by  that  House  and 
by  the  House  of  Peers  to  that  mo- 
narch, nor  indeed  in  any  address,  had 
she  been  noticed  ;  addeid  V>  that,  she 
had  been  divorced  upwards  of  eigh- 
teen years.    George  I.  had  contract- 
ed a  bad-handed  marriage,  as  it  was 
termed,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
who   was  entitled  to  the  style  of 
Queen  Consort  in  preference  to  the 
Princess  of  Zell.   Many  experienced 
clergymen,  and  many  learned  gentle- 
men, with  whom  he  had  convened, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  words  <^ 
the  act»  coupled  with  immemorial 
usage,  were  completely  dedaive  a- 
gainst  the  l^ality  of  the  measure. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  test  of  monarchial 
rights  and  of  monarchial  candour, 
— (H(Mr»  hear,) — ^whether  it  would 
not  be  most  imjiolitio  to  leave  the 
Queen  to  the  discretion  of  popular 
or  unpopular  faction  to  exalt  or  de- 
grade her.^-He  had  read  enough  of 
Uie  history  of  his  ooontty  to  know 
that  there  were  fitctions  at  court,  as 
well  as  factions  among  the  people. 
The  Queen,  who  waa  now  oppo- 
sed by  the  Court  party,  waa  at  one 
time  strenuously  supported  by  thenu 
That  fiMt  plainly  elucidated  his  ar- 
gument  and  evinced  the  dangers 
2iat  might  jsrise  from  such  a  dis- 
cretionary power  being  intniated  to 
any  party,  by  which  uey  might  de- 
pnve  the  Queen  of  her  attributes. 
He  could  not  compare  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Privy  Council  to  any  thing 
but  the  High  Court  of  Commiaaion, 
and  the  members  he  must  deacribe  as 
inquisitoriaijudgeSt  Theleamedgen- 
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ixmm  cttndiided  UMi  strongly  ra« 
probttdng  the  whole  course  of  the 
prooee^iiBs  agamst  her  Majesty. 

Dr  Dodson  mamtained  the  right 
of  the  King  to  regnkte  the  Liturgy ; 
and  Mr  Martin  oonoeived,  that,  after 
the  resohition  of  Parliament  last  ses* 
nott,  the  Qaeen  ooght  to  have  ao- 
qnieiced. 

The  Attorney-General  hegan  hy 
expressmg  his  surprise,  that  the  no* 
ble  mover,  affectea  apparently  by  the 
speech  of  Alderman  H^gate,  had 
mrected  his  attack  merely  against  the 
expediency  of  the  measure,  thus  ta* 
auj  admitting  its  legality.  If  the 
act  was  illegaC  why  discttss  its  wis- 
dom ?  Once  show  this  act  to  be  iile- 
gaiy  and  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen— whether  it 
was  sadi  as  the  whc^  nation  might 
be  prood  to  approve,  or  such  as  it 
most  be  compdled  to  condemn,  no- 
thing could  justify  ministers  in  ha- 
ving advanced  that  act ;  there  was 
Mers  scripta  U]>on  the  subject ;  there 
was  a  course  laid  down  for  them  to 
punue  ;  and  to  recommend  any  other 
eourse  would  be  to  recommend  the 
ezerdae  of  such  a  dispensing  power 
on  die  part  of  the  Crown,  as  no  mi«- 
lUBlermhis  senses  could  venture  to 
^vise.  Mr  Wetherell,  after  first  de- 
darii^  the  measure  to  be  illegal,  ap- 
peared loiaDy  to  rSSt  his  argument 
dkkfly  upon  usage.  He  was  prepa- 
red, however,  to  meet  the  argument 
upon  both  points.  The  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  told  the 
House,  that  fimn  the  year  1546  to 
Ae  present  period,  there  was  no  in- 
itanee  in  wludi  a  Queen  Consort  had 
been  omitted  in  ^e  prayers  of  the 
dnirdi.  It  would  be  seen  by  the 
prqrer-book  used  in  the  time  of  Phi- 
m  and  Mary,  that  a  Queen,  not  a 
^Kten  Consort,  but  a  Queen  R^- 
nant,  had  been  itt  tlttt  situation ;  fer 
doifag  tliat  reigti*die  King  was  prsy^ 
cd  ftr,aBd  the  Queen,  thmigh  Queen 


Regnant,  was  not  f  ^sor,  A«iir,yMk 
the  Opporition  henoies,  and  ertM  of 
**  Queen  Cotuori.")    Queen  Consort, 
did  the  honourable  members  ny? 
That  was  the  case  of  a  Queen  Reg- 
nant ;  and  that  Queen  was  not  pray- 
ed for.    The  book  was  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  $  and  the  form 
stood,  **  Pro  rege  ei  principibus  mf ." 
The  honourable  and  learned  member 
for  Oxford  had  ascribed  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  that  immutable  riffht 
of  the  Queen  to  be  prayed  for,  which 
no  King,  it  was  insisted,  had  power 
to  take  away.    He  (the  Attorney- 
General)  wished  to  see  the  enact- 
ment ;  he  desired  to  have  the  clause 
laid  before  him  under  which  the  inu 
mutableright  waste  be  claimed.  Sofar 
from  the  course  having  been  uniform 
firom  the  Reformation  downwards, 
there  had  been  repeated  instances  of 
deviation.    In  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  the  name  of  Frederick  Prmce  of 
Wales  had  been  struck  out  of  the 
Ibnn  of  praver.    In  the  commence- 
ment of  tJie  late  reign^  the  same  mea- 
sure had  been  adopted  widi  respect 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    The 
words  of  the  act  were  certainly  **  to 
aker  and  change."    The  framers  oC 
that  act  had  not  probably  the  eopia 
verSorum  of  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed member  for  Oxford,  and  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  employ  variety 
of  words  where  the  meaning  mifflit 
be  expressed  by  one ;  but  the  a^-r 
sers  of  George  III.,  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  mm  upon  whom  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  member,  not* 
withstanding  his  aversion  to  anti-ra« 
dical  and  to  monarchical  administra- 
tions, would  scarcely  pass  hasty  oen-r 
sure,  those  advisers  nad  recommend- 
ed to  the  King  to  strike  the  Duke^s 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy,  he  (the 
Dnke^  being  still  in  existence.    He 
woula  now  come  to  that  instance, 
which  he  took  to  be  an  instance  of 
the  highest  value,  and  which  bad 
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been  described  to  tike  House  as  an 
instanoe  of  no  value  at  all— the.  mea- 
sures pursued  towards  the  Queen  of 
George  I.  Did  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  really  mean  to  con- 
tend that  the  divorpe  mentioned  by 
Cox,  was  a  divorce  actually  annulling 
(die  marriage:  between  the  parties  ? 
Why/,  the  very  same  page  which 
flpoke  of  the  divorce,  stated  that  the 
Queen  was  gazetted  aa  Duchess  of 
2ell,  and  as  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Hanover.  It  was  said^.that  tae  se- 
cond miirriage,  the  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  was  a  good  and 
valid  marriage/  ^^y,  then,  was  it 
not  set  up  as  a  legal  marriage  ?  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion  as  to  the  question  of  ff  uik  or 
innocence ;  but  mmisters  had  beli^ 
ved  they  were  in  possession  of  satis* 
frotory  evidence  against  her  Miges* 
ty.  When  a  change  in  the  Liturgy 
becemeneeessary,  while  such  a  charge 
waa  hanjppuag  over  her  Majesty,  if  her 
name  of  Queen  Consort  was  insert- 
ed, with  what  face  could  ministers 
afterwards  come  down  and  say,  we 
have  a  charge  against  the  Queen, 
"whtch,  as  we  think,  forms  a  grouncb 
^not  only /or  degradation,  but  for  di- 
vorce ?  The  answer  would  immedi- 
ately be.  What !  you  who  advised  her 
name  to  be  inseited  in  the  Litorgy, 
who  placed  her  in  the  ei]jo3rment  of 
all>  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Queen 
Consort  of  these  realms ! 
.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  declared, 
that  after  the  most  deliberate  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  his  mind  was 
brought  to  this  condusion,.  that  the 
jsemoval  of  her  Majesty's  name  from 
the  Liturgy  was  a  violation  of  the 
isommon  law ;  that  dieee  was  nothing 
in  the  statute  lawto  eountenanee  such 
A  proceeding  i  that  it  was  unwise^  in- 
€3i^>edient,  and  a  departure  from  the 
pandples  ofjuslaca  The.ai^^unifinta 
need  by  Mr  Bobinson  and  the  Attor- 
aey-Gcnesaly  were  mere  diarges  of 


parl^  feeUng,  not  albcting  themerita 
of  the  question.    It  seemed  a  very 
singular  charge,  that  the  motion  was 
too  mild  and  too  respectful  to  his 
Majeshr.     He  would  now  teU  hi^ 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that  his^  ar^ment  drawn  frooi 
the  case  of  Philip  and  Mary  had  no 
force.     To  prove  it,  what  did  hi^ 
learned  friend  do?  He  quoted  the 
mass  book  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary.    He  introduced  the  popish 
ritual,  as  if  Philip  and  Mary  were 
supreme  heads  of  tne  Church  of  £ng^ 
land,  a  title  they  would  have  looK- 
ed  upon  as  damnable  and  heretical. 
The  fact  wa^  that  the  name  of  the 
Queen  was  never  foupd  in  the  ri- 
tual before  the   Reformation.     He 
would  now  come  to  the  case  of  the 
Princess  Sophia*  Hxb  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney- Generalf    seemed  ^tp 
think  that  she  could  not  have  been 
divorced,  as  she  was  called  in  the 
Gasette  by  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
of  ZelL    Did  he  forget  that  she  in- 
herited thia  title  from  her  fslher;  that 
she  was  the  dau^ter  of  the  Duke  of 
Zell,  from  whom  she  inherited  large 
estates  ?  Her  being  styled  Duchess  of 
Zell  at  her  death,  appealed  to  him 
pregnant  proof  of  her  having  been 
divorced.     His  learned  friend  con- 
tended, that  there  was  no  divorce 
e  vincuh  matnmom.     He  (Sir.  J. 
Mackintosh)  thoughtthere  was.  Every 
person  knew,  that,  in  all  protestant 
churches,  i»oept  that  of  England,  a 
divorce  e  vincuio  nuOrinumid  might  be 
obtained  in  a  Consistorial  Court;  and 
the  noble  lord  himself  (Caatloeaffh) 
admitted,  in  alluding  to  this  subject 
last  session,  that  the  record  of  thia 
divorce  was.  still  extant  in  som^  oF 
the  Conpistorial  Courts  of  Hanover^ 
.Gedge  I.  coul4  as  easOy  have  6b^ 
tained  a  divorce  e  vinodo  mairimmn^ 
as.a  divorce  a  msfifs  ei  tharo;  and 
therefore  the  probability  was  that  he 
obtained  it.    This  case  of  a  woman^ 
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dMNit^wiiosegiiihhe  had  no  doabt, 
whofajd  been  confined  eighteen  years 
previoiu  to  the  divorce^  and  thirteen 
jean  afWr,  and  whose  divorce  passed 
nb  sUofHo,  appeared  to  him  to  sup« 
plf  bat  a  wretched  armament  Such 
eiidence  would  not  be  thought  suffi- 
dentin  a  oommoB  case  of  trespass  or 
li^ht  of  way.  The  Parliament  of 
Eogland  at  the  time  had  no  means  of 
obtaioing  information  on  the  subject, 
fat  it  never  occurred  to  diem  that 
they  could  send  dandestine  commis- 
sions even  into  Hanover,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  witnesses*  (Hear 
fimtke  Omtmikm.)  The  weight  at- 
tadied  to  this  case  n>peared  to  bim 
most  decisive  proof  tluit  the  gende* 
men  opposite  £At  the  weiduiess  of 
their  argument.  The  ouestion  for 
the  House  now  to  dedoe,  was  one 
which  they  only  were  competent  to 
dedde,  and  which  yktm  a  question  fiir 
more  important  than  the  present— 
namdy,  whether  or  not  me  Queens 
of  England  should  be  dreaded  from 
thst  constituticyDal  indej^dence  in 
vhidi  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
hid  placed  theni»  and  whidi  they 
had  enjoyed  for  centuries,  and  be  re- 
duced to  be  the  slaves  of  every  ad- 
minisiiati<Mi  ?  The  next  passage  in 
the  act  was,  **  that  the  names  of 
the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  progeny, 
^  be  chai^i^  and  alterod  from 
time  to  time."  He  asked  whether 
the  words  <'  altered  and  changed" 
GoaM  have  any  view  to  delinquen- 
cy or  moral  turpitude  ?  Was  it  not 
more  consistent  with  common  sense 
to  ity,  tiuA  these  words  had  in  view 
thealterationa  which  must  take  place 
^y  births,  teiths,  or  marriages?  Could 
it  be  said,  that,  coupled  with  the 
voidi  **  firom  time  to  time/'  it  meant 
^n(|iiency  which  must  occur  firom 
^  to  time  ?  Some  weight  had  been 
attached  to  the  words  ''  by  lawful 
aothoiity,^  btttwhaldid  those  words 


mean  ?  That  it  was  not  fit  to  leave  a 
discretion  in  the  breast  of  every  in- 
cumbent of  a  parish  to  decide  i^ho 
were  the  King,  Queen,  or  royal  pro- 
geny. If  that  were  allowed^  we  should 
about  70  years  ago  have  heard  Queen 
Clementina,  King  James,  and  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales,  prayed  for  in  most 
parishes  in  Engliund.  Tbe  cases  of 
Geor^^e  of  Denmark  and  the  Princess 
Sophia,  appeared  to  him,  by  their 
spedalties,  rather  to  confirm  than 
weaken  the  gdiaeral  rule.  Was  there 
a  pennanent  oicbission,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of 
the  name  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
royal  family*  who  had  ever  been 
prayed  for  ?  Even  this  instance  could 
not  avail  those  who  were  compelled 
to  adcnowled^  that  it  was  the  only 
permanent  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity ;  it  could  not  avail  them, 
because  the  hostility  of  George  III, 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  weU 
known.  As  a  Highlander  and  a 
Whig)  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
eulogise  and  do  justice  to  the  chailM)- 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  not  a  merciful  commander  in 
Scotland,  though  a  good  Whif^  Prince 
in  England.  He  never  imagined,  till 
he  heivd  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  ministers  should  not 
have  had  some  better  authorities  to 
ffo  upon.  As  to  the  intention  of  de- 
fecting an  arrangement  with  the 
Queen,  it  appeared  to  him  a  most 
strange  preliminary  to  begin  by  an 
insult ;  by  proclaiming  her  from  ten 
thousand  pulpits  an  adulteress.  There 
was  not  a  man  of  any  part^,  who 
would  not  lay  his  hand  upon  his  hearl;^ 
and  say,  that  this  was  a  most  unfor. 
tunate  measure.  The  way  in  which 
the  people  of  England  received  this 
question  was— uiey  thought  the 
Queen  degraded  before  accusation— 
prosecuted  without  necessity— at« 
tempted  to  be  convicted  without  mA 
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ftdent  evidence,  and  now  attempted 
to  be  ponisfaed  after  acquittal. 

The  Solicitor-General  concaving 
that  the  object  of  the  present  motion 
was  to  prepare  for  one  praying  the 
restoration  of  the  .Queen's  name  to 
the  Liturgy,  begged  the  House  to 
consider,  whether  they  were  prepa- 
red to  assent  to  such  a  motion.  He 
conceived,  that  both  the  legality  and 
expediency  of  the  course  held  by  the 
King,  had  been  most  fully  establish- 
ed. With  respect  to  the  feeling  of 
the  country  upon  this  subject^  he  was 
not  afraid  of  popular  clamour.  He 
relied  upon  tne  soberness  and  pru- 
dence of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  satisfied  that  no- 
thing but  the  best  motives  actuated 
the  individuals  engaged  in  this  affair, 
and  on  whom  they  placed  the  utmost 
and  most  implicit  reliance.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  re-agitate  the  que»- 
tion  which  had  been  ably  touched 
upon  the  other  night  by  the  member 
for  Sudbury ;  but  he  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  if  ever 
a  malignant  falsehood  appeared,  if 
ever  a  disgraceful  libel  was  publish- 
ed, it  was  contained  in  the  notorious 
letter  addressed  to  the  King.  His 
impression  was,  that  no  person  could 
agree  with  the  present  motion  with- 
out being  alike  an  enemy  to  his  mo- 
narch and  the  monarchy.  (Loud  cries 
tof  Order  fj-'-and 

Lord  Milton  and  Mr  Scarlett  rose. 
The  latter  gave  way. 

Lord  Milton,  amidst  much  confu- 
sion* expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
high  disapprobation  at  the  conclu- 
ding sentence  of  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral ;  and  several  persons  on  die  Oppo- 
sition benches  cried  out,  ^  Take 
down  the  words." 

The  Solicitor-General  was  satisfied 
no  person  present  would  accuse  him 
of  imputing  improper  motives  to  any 
one.    He  merely  meant  to  say,  that 


an  address  to  Ae  Kiiuf  of  this  natme 
would  be  highly  insufting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. ^ 

Mr  Scarlett  strongly  supported  the 
motion.  The  question  of  right  was 
evidently  at  least  doubtful ;  and  while 
it  was  SO9  ministers  were  highly  cul- 
pable in  actinff  upon  it.  The  whole 
shewing  of  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side»  evidentlv  proved  that 
something  was  intendled  to  afieot  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  Queen ;  and 
sure  he  was,  that  before  an  audience 
representing  the  feelings  of  the  Bri- 
tish  people,  judgment  before  accusa- 
tion would  not  be  admitted.  Was  it 
to  be  contended  that  his  Majes^ 
could  of  his  own  caprice  strike  the 
names  of  all  he  pleased  oat  of  the 
Liturgy  ? 

Lo3  Castlereagh  now  rose.  He 
conceived  that  tiie  practice  of  the  op. 
posite  side  exhibited  the  most  com- 
plete specimen  of  inconsistency,  and 
of  disregard  to  parliameatary  prae« 
tice.  It  was  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  justification  of  ministers,  that  the 
oha^g;es  should  be  proved,  provided  it 
appemd  that  they  had  not  been 
brought  forward  on  light  or  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Ministers  had  acted 
in  the  most  consdentions  manner. 
They  had  not  endeavoured,  by  any 
influence  which  they  possessed,  to 
bias  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to 
consider  the  question ;  on  the  con- 
trary, at  the  commencement  of  the 
business*  they  called  on  Uiose  who 
had  any  political  connexion  with 
them,  to  act  in  total  oblivion  of  that 
connexion ;  and  he  thought  gentle- 
men opposite  would  encounter  very 
little  aifficulty  in  finding  instances 
where  persons  who  were  even  con~ 
nected  with  the  Sovereign,  had  acted 
with  the  most  perfbct  freedom.  He 
wished  he  could  pay  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
his  fUendsy  the  same  compliment ;  he 
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vuihed  Aar  ooDdaet  bad  been  ^iial« 
ly  fim  from  party  modves ;  but  he 
bdiered  every  unprejudiced  man 
would  allow,  that  administration  bad 
acted  a  more  pure  and  disinterested 
port  on  this  occasion  than  iheir  oppo« 
Dents  bad  done.  The  members  op- 
posite, instead  of  coming  forward  m 
«  bold  way^  bad  selected  one  sinsle 
point,  with  the  view  of  picking  Uie 
rotes  of  a  few  individuals  whose  opi- 
nions were  doubtful*  They  had  had 
reorarae  to  a  system  of  management, 
which  could  only  be  met  by  manage- 
ment; and  when  a  proposition  was 
made  that-  could  lead  to  no  practical 
good,  it  was  fair  to  meet  it  by  moving 
other  orders  of  the  day,  or  by  calling 
for  an  adjournment  It  was  extraor- 
dinary  that  twelve  months  had  been 
suffered  to  elapse,  during  which  mi« 
nisterB  were  allowed  to  perpetrate  a 
great  injustice  a|ain8t  the  Queen, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  no* 
thing  but  an  abstract  proposition  was 
brought  f<vward.  As  to  the  law  of 
the  quesdon,  he  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  so  decisive  in  the  clause 
so  nracii  reued  on  by  the  noble  lord, 
as  to  render  it  imperative  to  insert 
the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  not  pass- 
ed out  of  any  jealouqr  of  the  Grown, 
but  to  prevent  encroachments  and 
alterationa  from  being  made  in  the 
prayers  of  the  churchy  and  to  .put 
down  heresies  and  schisms  injurious 
to  the  e8td[>lishraent  That  claose, 
ikete&xe,  was  inserted  in  the  statute 
to  shew,  that  though  no  alteration 
could  be  made  in  the  general  prajpers 
of  the  church,  those  collects  and  li* 
taniea  whidi  affected  the  r^al  fa- 
mil^r  were  i^n  to  alteration.  Theop* 
poeite  par^  had  done  the  very  thing 
of  whch  they  accused  ministersf 
when  they  struek  the  name  of  Lord 
Mdville,  before  trial,  out  of  the  list 
of  privy  counctUors ;  also,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Queen  herself,  when  they 


placed  her  conduct  under  the  inves- 
tigation of  four  commissioners,  with- 
out  informing  her  of  the  existence  of 
sudi  a  tribunal.  If  the  King,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  royal  prerogative,  should 
be  forced  to  insert  the  name  of  her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  Liturgy,  that  would  be 
found  to  be  only  tlie  first  step  to  sreat- 
er  encroachments;  for  he  should  widi 
to  know  on  what  principle,  after  such 
an  advantage  were  gained  for  the 
Queen,  she  could  be  excluded  from 
the  coronation,  and  all  those  privi- 
leges of  grace  and  favour  which,  in 
happier  times,  it  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  King  to  have  afforded 
her.  He  allowed,  that  now  that  the 
bill  was  withdrawn,  the  Queen  was 
in  the  situation  of  a  person  technical* 
ly  innocent,  and  she  was  in  as  full 
possession  of.  her  rights  as  Queen 
Consort,  as  if  no  stain  had  ever  been 
cast  upon  her  character.  It  was  one 
thing,  nowever,  for  her  to  enioy  the 
rights  to  which  she  was  legally  enti- 
tledy  and  another  to  enjoy  those  ho- 
nours which  had  been  granted  to 
bee  predecessors  as  matters  of  grace, 
favour,  and  consideration.  She  had 
no  strict  right  to  have  heat  name 
inserted  in  the  Liturgy;  and  when 
the  matter  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
as  it  had  done  in  the  Lords,  woere 
123  peers  had  declared  her  guilty 
upon  their  honours,  he  could  not,  as 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  allow  it  to 
be  granted  to  her  as  a  boon.  The 
conduct  of  her  friends  in  parliament 
was  very  extraordinarv ;  whilst  her 
trial  was  proceeding,  they  wese  ma* 
king  motion  after  motion  for  a  pro- 
rogation, in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
but  now  that  it  was  over,  they  wishf 
ed  again  to  meet  the  question,  and  to 
drag  the  House  again  through  all  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  they  had  de» 
dared  to  be  so  disgusting.  If  the^ 
succeeded  in  their  efforts,  on  their 
heads  rested  the  responsibility.  His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  statOf  that 
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be  felt  compassion  for  the  state  to 
which  the  Qaeen  bad  reduced  hetw 
iself ;  but  there  were  so  many  circum- 
stances that  rendered  her  daogeroust 
that  it  became  necessary  to  tear  away 
the  veil  from  her  guilt.  She  had  lent 
herself  to  a  party  who,  he  believed, 
entertained  views  dangerous  to  the 
establishol  institutions  of  both  church 
and  state;  and  he  therefore  could 
honour  her  as  little  in  a  political  as 
he  could  in  a  moral  point  of  view* 
He  would  caution  honourable  gentle* 
men  not  to  be  decaved  by  her  advo- 
cates, nor  to  be  entrapped  into  the 
support  of  the  present  milk  and  wa- 
ter resolution,  bv  any  rash  declara- 
tion tltat  might  have  been  made  in 
the  country.  The  country  was  now, 
thank  God,  coming  to  iu  senses,* 
{Hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition 
benches,)  and  the  efforts  of  that  party 
which  had  bitherto  distracted  the 
country,  would  soon  expure  if  Parlia^ 
ment  maintained  its  present  firm  tone 
of  determination.  It  ought  to  sup- 
port  the  existing  government  in  un- 
diminished honour  and  character,  or 
at  once  to.  extinguish  the  present  ca« 
binet  as  ministers. 

Mr  .Brougham  would  have  Uken 
no  part  in  the  debate,  but  for  the  in- 
sinuations, by  which  the  noble  lord 
had  revived  all  the  late  agitating 
and  painful  discussions.  Little  weight 
could  be  attached  to  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  its  nature 
was  examined.  If  the  House  would 
aJlow  him,  he  could  shew  in  what  way 
the  majority  for  the  Queen  had  been 
composed ;  he  could  shew  how  many 
of  that  majority  owed  their  places, 
tlieir  patronage,  their  honours,  and 
their  revenues,  to  the  patrons  of  the 
bill ;  he  could  prove,  that  while  the 
minority  could  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  influenced  by  the  party 
who  was  to  be  the  victim*  the  lUus* 
irious  Personage  who  was  the  uufr* 


vowed  prosecutor,  was  represented 
by  his  household,  and  state  officers^ 
and  dependents  of  all  ranks,  and  hia 
power  extended  as  well  over  those 
who  waited  for  the  highest  rewards  a 
monarch  could  bestow,  as  those  who 
accepted  even  the  lowest  boons  they 
could  confer  upon  their  adherents. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  Queen's  increasing  and 
inconvenient  popularity.  Why  was  she 
popular  ?  And  why  were  the  hearts 
of  ail  classes  interested  in  her  behalf  i 
Because  she  was  oppressed  and  per^ 
secoted  ;  and  if  ministers  wished  to 
sink  her  into  comparative  oblivion, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  abstam 
from  that  persecution.  The  people 
had  witnessed  a  woman  and  a  Queen 
maltreated,  insulted,  trampled  upon  ; 
they  had  seen  injuries  inflicted  where 
injuries  were  possible;  and  insults 
where  injuries  were  powerless.  They 
felt  for  her,  because  they  loved  the 
monarchy  and  the  persons  of  their 
rulers,  with  what  an  historian  had 
called,  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer,  <'  n 
childish  admiration  of  royalty."  For 
this  the  people  of  England  had  co- 
vered their  Queen  witn  the  shield  of 
their  protection,  and  had  covered 
themselves— he  would  boldly  say  it— - 
with  immortal  renown,  as  lovers  of 
justice  and  detesters  of  tyranny. 

After  an  explanation  from  Alder* 
man  Heygate,  and  a  reply  from  Lord 
A.  Hamilton,  the  House  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  the  original 
motion,  909 ;  for  Mr  Robinson's 
amendment,  SIO.  The  motion  was 
therefore  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
101. 

On  die  SIst  January,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  brought  forward  his  announced 
proposition  of  .going  into  a  committ^ 
to  consider  of  a  provision  for  the 
Queen.  Mr  Brougham  hereupon  im* 
mediately  rose  and  made  the  follow- 
ing Gonunmiication :— - 
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"  CAftOLlHt  K» 

''  The  Queen  having  leamed  that 
tbe  House  of  ComoaonB  has  appoint* 
ed  this  day  for  taking  into  conaidenif 
tion  the  part  of  the  King's  most  gra- 
cious ^wech  which  relates  to  her, 
deems  it  necessary  to  declare,  that 
she  is  duly  sensible  of  his  Majesty's 
condescension  in  recommending  an 
arrangement  respecting  her  to  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  She  is  aware 
that  this  recommendation  must  be  un* 
derstood  as  referring  to  a  provisionfor 
the  support  of  her  estate  and  digni^ ; 
and  from  what  has  lately  passed,  she 
is  apprehensive  that  such  a  {Hroviaion 
may  be  unaccompanied  by  the  posses- 
sion  of  her  rights  and  privileges,  in 
the  ample  measure  wherein  fimner 
Queena  Consent,  her  royal  predeces- 
sors, have  been  wont  in  times  past  to 
enjoy  them. 

"  It  is  far  from  the  Queen's  indina- 
tioo  needlessly  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  settlement  which  she  de* 
ares  in  common  with  the  whole  ooun- 
tzy,  and  which  she  feels  persuaded 
tlie  best  interests  of  all  parties  equally 
re^aire ;  and  being  most  anxious  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  niight  create 
imtation^  she  cautiously  abstains  from 
any  observation  upon  the  unexampled 
Dredicament  in  which  she  is  placed, 
W  she  feels  it  due  to  the  House  and 
to  herself  respectfully  to  dedare,  that 
she  perseveres  in  the  resolution  of  de- 
dining  any  arrangement,  while  her 
name  continues  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Liturgy. 

"  Brandenburgh'hoiue,  \ 
Jan.  SI.  1821/'       f 

Mr  Western  bitterly,  reproached 
ministers  with  at  once  declaring  their 
belief  of  the  Queen's  guilt,  and  pro- 
poaiDg  such  a  provision  for  her.  They 
should  first  turn  their  attenti<m  to  thie 
^  state  of  the  country,  and  inquire  into 
the  expenditure,  wiUx  a  view  to  its  re* 
ductim.    What  would  the  people  of 


the  ooontiy  say,  when  they  leamt 
that  a  minister  had  dared  to  call  the 
Qneen  of  England  an  adnlteress,  and 
at  the  same  moment  had  proposed  to 
make  a  provision  for  her  ?  After  with, 
drawing  the  indictment,  and  aban- 
doningthe  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
was  it  time  to  consider,  whether  the 
Queen  was  guilty  or  innocent?  Un- 
der these  impressions,  he  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived,  there 
was  not  much  notice  due  to  the  ar« 
gument  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
that  the  House  should  pay  attention 
to  nothing  except  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  should  make  it  prelimi* 
nary  to  any  provision  for  the  Queen. 
He  passed,  toecefore,  to  consider  the 
intimetion  now  given  by  her  Majesty. 
He  apprehended  Uiat  her  Majesty 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  exerci- 
sing her  right  to  abstain  from  bene- 
fiting by  the  resolution  of  the  House. 
No  act  of  oppression  was  intended  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Crown ;  her  Ma^ 
jesty  would  be  free  to  act,  and  would 
exercise  her  own  discretion  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  grant,  if  the  House 
should  be  disposed  to  vote  one.  Her 
Majesty  had  been  travelling  in  un- 
constitutional paths,  and  the  whole 
system  of  her  conduct  had  been  to 
erect  a  great  power  to  dispute  with 
the  Crown  the  allegiance  of  its  sub- 
jects. They  had  lately  heard  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  of  the  allegi- 
ance owing  to  herself. 

Here  violent  cries  oS  order  were 
raised,  and  a  discussion  of  some  length 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr 
Hume  cried  out»  *'  It  is  necessary  that 
the  noble  lord  should  state,  whether 
he  thinks  what  he  says>  or  knows 
what  he  means." 

Lord  Castlereaffh  maintained,  that 
he  had  been  stricUy  in  order,  and  oa« 
dertook  to  prove  it,  by  several  quota- 
tions from  the  Queen's  speedies  and 
answecs,  particularly  whm  she  says, 
16 
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^  I  shall  be  iuppy  to  do  any  thiw 
Ibr  the  good  town  of  Canterbinry>  and 
to  make  MT  PEOPLE  happy."  He  then 
added,  we  shall  see  bv  what  means  it 
is  contemplated  bv  ner  Majes^  to 
render  her  people  hanpy*  We  shall 
see  whether  it  is  decided  to  be  effiM:t* 
ed  by  a  subversion  of  the  Constitation 
of  the  cottntnr— whether  it  is  by  oon* 
troUing  the  legislature,  or  by  assaiU 
ing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or 
perhaps  by  e&cting  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament—- a  reform  in  the  largest  sense: 
He  came,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  his  Majesty's  most  mdcms 
message,  and  in  particular  to  Uiat  part 
of  it  in  which  the  establishment  of  a 
provision  for  the  Queen  was  recom^ 
mended.  Thequestion,therefore,wa8, 
whether  the  House  would  grant  to  the 
Crown  the  means  of  forming  that  pro- 
vision? Prior  to  that  grant  fhttn  this 
House,  her  Majesty  could  not  form 
any  stipulations  with  it.  When  that 
grant  was  agreed  to  by  this  House,  it 
would  rest  with  her  Majesty  to  refiose 
it.  If  the  House  stof>ped  their  pro- 
ceedings to-day  on  this  account,  they 
might  do  it  to-morrow  for  want  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Queen's  name 
into  the  Liturgy,  and  neiX  day  for 
want  of  her  receiving  a  palace.  He 
attributed  not  the  manifold  attempts 
now  made  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  to  her  Majesty  in  particular ; 
but  there  was  a  desperate  faction—- 
there  were  wickedly  inclined  and  des- 
perate men,  who  would  plunge  this 
Kingdom  into  anarchy ;  but  their  at- 
tempts would  be  foiled.  It  was  not 
the  people  who  were  to  be  feared  as 
the  disturbers  of  the  stale,  but  those 
desperate  politicians  who  sought  their 
own  petty  gains  in  the  ruin  of  the  ex- 
isting sute  of  things.  While  he  lived 
-—while  he  had  means  of  repelling 
that  attack  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  country— while  he  was  party  to 
the  King's  oovncils»  never  would  he 


suSertheoonstitudonalandioritieB  of 
tbe  kingdom  to  be  contndled  in  the 
exercise  of  their  privileges^-to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  any  persons  whatever. 
The  present  introauction  of  the  state 
of  the  country)  joined  with  the  pakiy 
motion  made  on  a  former  evenings 
deariy  shewed  that  the  object  of  tte 
gentlemen  opposite  was,  by  aggrava» 
tinff  the  distresses  of  the  country,  to 
msike  their  way  to  power,  (CaUt  fo 
wrier,)  Lord  Castlraeagh  concluded 
by  saying,  that  the  present  question 
was  not  respecting  tlie  guilt  or  inno- 
oence  of  the  Queen,  but  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  her. 

Mr  Tiemey,  in  rising,  applied  him« 
self  particularl  V  to  repel  the  charge 
made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  against 
the  motives  of  his  party.  He  would 
not  stoop  to  the  meanness  and  little 
deception  of  saying  that  he  was  not 
ambitious.  He  had  always  held  those 
persons  cheap  who  affected  to  despise 
proper  and  honourable  rewards,wnidi 
the  possession  of  office  omferred  on 
him  whose  talents  were  dedicated  to 
the  performance  of  its  duties ;  and  not 
less  so,  those  who  thought  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  office  nec^sarily  implied 
a  violation  of  political  int^prity  and 
connexions.  For  himselfy  he  knew  oF 
no  bond  by  which  power  oould  be 
gained—no  connexion  by  which  suc- 
cess oould  be  ensured,  but  the  union 
of  the  views  and  principles  of  those 
who  were  united  to  attain  it«  In  this 
sense,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  die 
noble  Lord  miffht  apply  to  him,  and 
the  other  genmmen  on  that  side  of 
the  House.  But  if  that  noUe  lord 
meant  to  insinuate  that  power,  and 
power  only,  was  the  object  of  him* 
self  ( Mr  Tiemey)  and  his  honourable 
friends  around  him,  and  that  they 
would  consent  to  accept  power  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  on  whicb  his 
lordship  held  it,  he  threw  back  that 
imputation  in  the  teeth  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  could  tellhim  that  he  would 
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ntlwr  die  <n  A  dmif^iill  than  MnedoB 
nch  aotB  as  they  Ittd  seen  performed 
dicre.  Tbe  demand  for  tbe  reetom- 
tkn  of  her  Majesty's  rights  was  loud 
ttd  general  throiigfaout  the  kingdom, 
from  the  noidi  of  Scotland  to  the 
LtncTsEnd.  But  the  noUe  lord  had 
judged,  and  vaywiselyy  that  the  rem 
mftMibmeat  of  the  Queen's  dianu> 
ter,  and  the  restoration  of  her  rights^ 
would  necessarily  be  fttal  to  his  con* 
tmosDce  in  office.  Lord  C.  disclaimc 
ed  any  unmanly  insiniiations  against 
the  Queen ;  font  in  Mr  Tiemey's  opiii 
nioo,  the  most  unmanly  attack  ever 
made  against  a  defenceless  woman, 
vas  that  made  on  Friday  by  the  no- 
bleLerd.  With  regard  to  the  Queen's 
message/  instead  cf  being  an  attack 
^nst  ibe  ^gnity  and  privileges  of 
Parliament,  it  appeared  to  him  ex- 
pressly calculated  to  obviate  any  such 
duvge.  Being  determined  to  refuse 
iBch  provision,  she  sought  to  spate 
Parliament  the  trouble  of  voting  it. 
He  com{^ained  of  the  attack  on  his 
fncnds,  as  having  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite agHatian  out  of  doors ;  he  him- 
idf  hui  been  complained  of  as  luke- 
warm in  the  business,  and  had  been 
complimented  by  the  noble  lord  on 
bis  moderatimi.  He  did  view  with 
perfect  honor  the  doctrine  which  he 
tad  heard  advanced  within  the  last 
week  or  two.  He  viewed  it,  perhaps» 
with  the  givater  abhorrence,  as  ha* 
▼ing  himMlf  been  brought  up  as  a 
lawyer.  It  was  a  doctrine  totally  ab- 
Wrcnt&om  the  principles  of  anj  gen- 
tle&an's  ednestaon,  and  one  which,  so 
bdp  him  God,  he  could  never  have 
tkcoght  the  de^mtioa  of  the  most 
discMafitedadministrationconlddrive 
them  to.  lie  did  not  conceive,  that 
the  brds  who  voted  for  the  third 
mdkig,  had  pronounced  the  Queen 
ginlty,  or  had  ^ven  any  deliberate 
Wiiaionthebill.  But  why  did  not 
the  noble  kxrd  take  the  third  as  well 
«t  the  second  leadii^?  for  the  third 


mvst  have  been  at  least  as  much  to 
the  purpose  as  the  second.  Why?  be* 
cauae  then  he  must  have  yknowled* 
ged  that  the  m^rity  consisted  of  tho 
posecutors  onlj.  It  would  have  been 
mconsistent  with  all  that  fine  nuHRal 
feeling  which  the  noble  lord  vaunt* 
ed  so  much  to  have  made  his  state* 
ment  against  the  Queen,  had  he  re- 
oolleeted  that  ministers  themselves 
Ibrmed  exdusivdy  that  ultimate  ma* 
jority  which  pronounced  against  the 
Queen.  The  assertion  that  3ie  Queen 
had  been  declared  guilty  was  mon- 
strous* He  was  very  sure  that  there 
was  no  gentleman — ^no  man  of  ffood 
feelini^— no  man  who  had  studied  the 
Constitution  of  England,  that  must 
not  fed  that  if  a  doctrine  such  as  that 
the  noble  lord  maintained  was  to  be 
tolerated,  there  was  an  end  of  all  the 
security  of  character }  and,  in  short, 
the  character  of  everv  person  in  this 
kingdom  mi^ht  be  oamaged,  provi* 
ded  the  minister  of  the  day  should 
have  the  good  luck  to  get  through 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  He  thought,  after  the 
character  Lord  Castlereagh  had  given 
of  the  Queen,  he  had  very  little  res* 
son  to  complain  of  Mr  Western,  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  being  unwil- 
ling to  vote  away  to  her  any  part  of  the 
public  monev.  He  agreed  with  his 
nonouxable  mend ;  he  should  object 
to  vote  away  the  public  money  under 
the  circumstances.  When  he  heard 
the  noble  lord  declare,  that  though 
the  Queen  was  **  technically  acquit- 
ted, she  was  morally  guilty,"  he  did 
marvel  at  the  steadiness  of  his  lord* 
ship's  countenance,  especially  when 
he  proceeded  to  argue,  that  any  man 
who  doubted  the  propriety  of  voting 
SOfiOGL  a-year  to  a  person  so  circum- 
stanced, could  have  no  object  except 
to  raise  a  damour  and  make  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  country.  The  noble 
knd  exclaimed,  **  You  are  leagued 
against  the  public  tranquillity."  Now 
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lie  did  not  think  that  he  was  a  likely 
man  to  be  accused  of  having  a  design 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try. Ministers  complained  that  on  the 
present  occasion  they  had  not  been 
opposed  by  a  direct  motion  of  cen- 
sure, but  by  a  mere  milk  and  water 
mode  of  proceeding.  Now,  a  milk  and 
water  mode  was  surely  not  one  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country.  He  could  not  conceive  how 
the  noble  lord  could  assert  that  the 
proceedings  held  against  the  Queen 
nad  been  conformable  to  the  sense  of 
the  country.  Where  was  that  sense 
collected?  Was  it^in  the  petitions 
with  which  the  table  sroaned  ?  Had 
not  the  petty  malice,  the  persecuting 
hostility,  exercised  against  theQueen^ 
only  increased  her  weight  and  inte- 
rest with  the  nation.  Never  did  he 
expect  to  see  and  hear  what  with  his 
own  eyes  he  saw,  and  with  his  own 
ears  be  heard.  At  one  o'clock,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  declared  ne- 
cessary to  pass  a  bill,  and  within  half 
an  hour  afVerwards;,  the  same  bill  was 
sejected,  and  declared  unfit  for  enact- 
ment The  noble  Lord  seemed  to 
think  that  50^0001.  a-year  was  a  salvo 
for  every  thing ;  but  he  was  mista- 
ken in  ms  estimate,  both  of  her  cha- 
racter and  of  public  opinion.  He 
honoured  her  Majesty  for  her  mes- 
sage of  this  day,  because  it  shewed 
what  persons  in  office  were  not  accua* 
tomed  to  shew,  that  she  preferred  a 
fair  character  to  every  other  earthly 
consideration.  The  wnole  c^the  con- 
duct pursued  by  ministers  towards 
the  Queen  9  was  marked  by  a  little 
petty  and  rancorous  malevolence; 
and  he  would  like  to  see  any  sign  of 
a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  kind- 
ness pointed  out  in  one  line,  even  of 
like  speech  from  the  throne.  The  no- 
ble lord  seemed  to  challenge  a  fresh 
motion,  and  a  fresh  motion  he  should 
have— another  motion  he  must  have 
-^the  whole  country  called  for  an- 


other motion—to  restore  her  Majes^ 
ty's  name  to  tiie  Liturgy.  It  might 
be  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  defy 
clamour,  when  it  was  intended  to  car- 

2  some  great  public  measure,  but  let 
e  noble  lord  recollect  that  the  whole 
question  with  which  he  was  agitating 
ml  England,  was,  shall  an  acquitted 
Queen  have  the  benefit  of  her  acquit- 
tal ?  The  ri^t  honouraUe  gentleman 
then  commented  at  some  length  upon 
the  fatal  deliuion  of  ministers,  who 
appealed  to  suppose,  that  because 
they  had  committed  one  eifor  in  the 
first  instance,  thovfore  it  was  never 
to  be  retracted ;  since  the  dignity  and 
security  of  the  King's  ministers  were 
concerned,  to  this  consideration  every 
other  was  to  yield. 

Mr  C.  B.  Bathurstsupportedthemo- 
tion  of  Lord  €a8tlereagh»  and  con- 
demned, in  many  respects,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Queen. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  must,  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  his 
honourabb  friend,  the  member  for 
Essex,  for  adiouming»  conjure  the 
House  at  the  last  hour  to  pause  be- 
fore they  proceeded  further  in  the 
course  they  had  taken.  From  the  first 
step  of  the  proceedings  against  her 
Majesty,  from  the  bringing  down  of 
the  green  bags,  he  had  never  ceased 
to  deplore  the  course  taken.  What 
he  alluded  to  particularly  in  the  no- 
ble lord's  speech,  was,  the  manner  in 
which  the  noble  lord  had  talked  of 
her  Majesty,  mentioning  her  by  name, 
and  accusing  her  of  attaching  alleffi- 
ance  to  herself— of  exciting  a  tenmr 
interest  in  the  hearts  of  the  people^ 
almost  accusing  her  of  high  treason. 
Was  this,  he  asked,  fit  language  for 
the  noble  lord,  in  the  present  state  of 
things  ?  Petitions  were  poured  in  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  every  one 
asking  the  restoration  of  her  Ma|es- 
tv's  name  to  the  Lituzsy.  Was  no- 
thing due  to  the  peopSs?  Was  no- 
thing due  to  thoee  firom  whose  f 
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Hriflhed.poekeU  50,00tt.  was  to  be 
wrungt  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
Ihe Queen?  The  people  aknost  una* 
jumeiiily  asked  for  it ;.  and  if  it  was 
a  &voor,  that  favour  ought  to  be 
cruted  to  the  people.    The  noble 
kvd  had  talked  of  the  unconatitu- 
tifloal  error  into  which  her  Muesty 
had&Ujeo.  Uneonatitutwnal  1  Thoie 
minitters  complain  of  an  unconstitu* 
dooal  error,  who  had  brought  in  the 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties;  whopro- 
4luc^  it  as  neeessarvy  and  yet  who 
lefused,  when  it  was  lost,  to  give  the 
Queen  her  righte  and  liberties!  Un- 
coBstitution^!  This  charge  to  come 
froo  a  noUe  lord  who  had  talked  of 
a  technical  acquittal  and  moral  con- 
victionl   Was  it  out  of  tender  com'* 
passion  £at  her  Majesty  that  they  had 
sbaadonedit?  Was  it  from  a  feeling 
of  mercy  to  an  unfortunate  and  in* 
jured  Queen  ?  It  was  not  It  was  be- 
euise  there  was  no  evidence,  no  rea- 
sons,  no  £eicts,  to  support  the  case 
which  they  had  attempted  to  make 
oat    The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
even  .though  her  Majesty  was  con* 
Ticted  and  degraded»  she  would  have 
had  a  proviaion.    It  might  have  been 
ksi  tmn  the  one  now  proposed— it 
night  have  beoi  10,0001.,  instead  of 
SOflOOl ;  but  atill,  when  the  Queen 
was  denied  her  other  rights^  and  when 
ihewas  declared  by  the  noble  lord  to 
be  morally  convicted,  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum  was  to  be  taken  as  no 
proof  of  her  acquittal.    She  was  put 
m  the  situation  of  one  whose  guilt 
hsd  been  proved,  while  she  was  de- 
fiied  thooe  privileges  and  advantages 
that  belonged  Id  her  rank  and  station 
•-while  her  name  was  excluded  from 
the  Litofgy— while  she  was  refused 
a  palace  to  reaide  in,  and  deprived  of 
that  state  whtch  her  predecessors  en* 
joyed. 

Mr  X  Browne  opposed  th^  grant, 
firomhiseonviction^ftheQtteen'sguilt 
sndoawofthiaesa*  When  others  were 


80  angry,  that  thoie  opposed  to  them 
considered  the  Queen  guilty,  he 
tiiooght  he  had  as  good  a  right  to 
complain  of  their  assuming  that  she 
was  innocent,  after  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  had  been  brought  in 
against  her,  and  carried  to  the  second 
reading. 

Mr  Lamb  said,  he  was  unwilling 
to  utter  one  word  that  could  reflect 
upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  her 
Majesty,  but  he  thought  it  right  to 
state,  that  he  was  bound  to  respect 
those  noble  peers  who  beard  all  the 
evidence,  and  who  had  delivered  their 
opinion  upon  it.     The  presumption 
was,  that  they  had  judged  rightly,  and 
he  regretted  that  they  had  been  call- 
ed upon  to  pass  any  judgihent  at  all.* 
He  regretted  that  when  a  retreat  had 
been  offered  her — ^a  retreat  into  which 
she  might  have  gone  without  any  im« 
putation  on  her  character — a  retreat 
on  which  she  might  have  entered  with 
the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  all 
whose  approbation  ana  gratitude  were 
worth  having;  and,  in  his  opinion^ 
with  as  much  honour  as  she  had  found 
by  pursuing  a  different  course— he 
regretted  that  at  that  time  she  did  not 
retire,  and  give  up  the  question  of  the 
liturgy*    He  thought  that,  even  on 
the  termination  of  uie  proceedings,  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  wel&re  of 
the  country  might  have  dictated  the 
same  surrender,  and  to-night  it  would 
have  given  him  great  satisfaction  to 
have  found  her  coming  frankly  for- 
ward and  making  the  sacrifice.    He 
did  not  condemn»  but  he  deplored,  the 
message  that  had  been  brought  down. 
He  thought  it  would  be  unwise  and 
impolitic  if  the  House  in  the  least  al- 
tered its  course  in  consequence  of 
that  messi^. 

Mr  Brougham  had  not  intended  to 
say  a  single  word  $  but  he  could  not 
sit  silent  under  the  view  taken  of  Uie 
subject  by  his  honou)nble  friend.  He 
must  now  urge,  on  die  part  of  her 
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Majesty^  liiat  she  had  been  not  only 
virtuaUy  acquitted,  but  acquitted  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  a 
most  perverse  judgment  on  her  cause 
had  appeared  in  more  parts  of  the 
House  than  one,  and  just  now  had 
been  pronouncedfrom  a^uarterwhere 
he  least  suspected  it.  His  honourable 
friend  seemed  determined  to  render 
every  thing  said  or  done  by  the  Queen 
as  wron^,  even  when  she  demanded 
for  hers^f  the  most  common  rights. 
Even  after  her  prosecutors  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  proceedings 
against  her,  from  their  inability  to 
substantiate  them,  from  the  total  fail- 
ure of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
charges  rested,  she  ought»  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  honourable  niend,  to  come 
Ibrward  and  to  confess  hersdf  guilty. 
Admittinff  her  to  be  the  aggrieved 
party  in  the  omission^  he  yet  threw 
upon  her  the  whole  blame  of  the  agi- 
tation which  it  had  occasioned,  hwd 
Castlereagh,again,had  bc^n  by  treat- 
mg  the  exclusion  as  a  stigma,  and  he 
now  supported  it  on  a  principle  of  law 
entirely  new—a  principle  monstrous 
in  its  possible  application  to  the  cha- 
racters and  fortunes  of  men,  and  hi- 
deous in  its  consequences — that  there 
mi^  be  a  technical  acquittal  with  a 
virtual  conviction.  He  was  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  the  message,  and 
at  its  beinff  considered  as  disrespect- 
ftil  to  die  House.  The  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  her  message  was, 
that  she  understood  from  the  votes  of 
the  House,  which  she  was  entitled  to 
read,  that  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  her  to-night ;  and  she  said,  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  riie 
had  been  placed,  she  could  not  bar- 
ter her  honour  for  money ;  for,  if  she 
did,  there  was  an  end  of  her  charac- 
teri  and  with  her  character  her  safb* 

2'«    She  warned  the  House,  there* 
re,  in  respectfar' langtiage,  against 
yeiing  the  grsDBt.  She  told  them  that 


die  monr^  to  her  would  be  usdem, 
as,  wiUi  the  fedings  whidi  she  enter- 
tained for  the  treatment  which  ahe 
had  received,  and  the  ntuation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  the  accept* 
ance  of  it  would  be  impossible.  The 
noble  lord,  on  the  contraary,  sitid> 
*'  Wait  till  the  money  be  yotedy  and 
then  refuse  it"  But  if  she  waited  till 
then,  on  the  Same  authority,  she  would 
be  told  that  it  was  too  late— that  it  was 
disrespectful  to  the  House  to  refuse 
their  grant,  and  that  she  ought  to 
have  interfered  to  prevent  its  bein^ 
yoted.  In  the  message  which  he  had 
presented  there  was  no  disrespectful 
expression— no  appearance  of  dieta- 
tion— no  claim  ox  right— no  assump* 
tion  of  authority.  She  onl^  said, 
**  You  wish  to  make  provision  for 
me )  in  doing  so,  you  mean  my  ad- 
yantage,  but  allow  me  respectfully  to 
decline  it." 

Mr  H.  Bright  and  Mr  Mardn  of 
Galway  opposed  the  adjournment. 
Its  movers  did  not  finally  push  die 
question  to  a  vote,  but  allowed  it  to 
be  negatived  without  a  divtson* 

The  House  havinff  now  gone  into 
the  Committee,  Lord  Casdereagh  na» 
med  50,0001.  a-year  as  the  amount  of 
allowance  which  appeared  to  him 
most  suitable,  it  was  die  dower  fix- 
ed  on  her  Majesty  by  the  marriage 
treaty ;  it  was  the  sum  which  Parlia- 
ment had  thought  fit  to  setd6  upon 
her  in  1814>,  as  Princess  of  Wales ; 
and  it  was  the  sum  which  ministers 
had  proposed  to  her  Majesty  at  St 
Omer's.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
50,0001.  a-year  should  oe  setded  up- 
on her  Majesty  for  life. 

The  only  opposition  which  this  mo- 
tion expenencedy  was  from  the  sotee^ 
what  fi-ee  opponents  of  ministers,  up- 
on groundS}  bowever,which  could  not 
be  supposed  very  unwelcome  to-then^ 

Mr  8.  Wortley  did  not  vie#  this  as 
a  question  of  mere  economy,  nor  did 
he  spedt  of  it  with  respect  to  her  Ma^ 
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jestr't  gmit  or  ianooenoe ;  btt^  be  her 
pm  or  innocence  what  it  might*  he 
thought  that  the  language  that  her 
Majesty  bad  been  advisM  to  uBe  in 
her  answers  to  some  addresses,  and 
aatticiilarl^  in  her  letter  to  the  King, 
had  made  it  unsafe  for  her  Majesty 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  so  large  a  sum. 

Lord  J.  Russell  expressed  surprise 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  honour- 
able member,  and  conceived  that  the 
popular  acts  of  which  the  Queen  had 
been  accused,  were  no  other  than 
those  which  had  been  imputed,  on 
the  most  trivial  srounds,  to  Cathe- 
rine, Queen  of  Iienry  VIII. 

Mr  Home  insistedy  that  the  pae^ 
sages  upon  which  Mr  Wortley'and 
Auterman  Heygate  founded  their 
diarges,had  beenerroneously  quoted, 
though,  he  admitted,  not  intention- 
ally. He  would  admit  that  some  indi- 


i  expressions  were  very  strong ; 
but,  taking  the  general  sentiments 
which  pervaded  the  answers  to  the  ad- 
dresses, he  contended  that  thev  were 
constitutional  in  the  highest  degree. 
(Hear,  and  laughter).  He  contended 
th^  tbe  answers  to  those  addresses 
contained  the  most  constitutional 
pnnciplea  and  the  most  sound  moral- 
ityiP— (  Hear^  hear  I  and  laugkterm) 

Mr  Martin  was  perfectly  astonish- 
ed that  any  one  could  use  such  Ian* 
goage  as  Mr  Hume,  with  regard  to 
the  addresses.  He  had  never  he«rd 
another  individual  attempt  to  defend 
them. 

Mr  Holme  Suomer  now  rose,  and 
reiteratedin  stronger  terms  the  charge 
of  Mr  Wortley*  The  noble  lord  o^ 
ponte,  (Lord  John  Russell,)  said  it 
was  unmanly  and  ungenerous  now  to 
talk  of  the  charges  brought  against 
her  Majesty.  Such  was  the  language 
held  by  those  from  whom  they  heard 
eveiy  hour  the  cry  of  conspiracy, 
niboraationj  and  penury^  Whilb  such 
ft  ciy  was  raisedby  cbe  gentlemen  op* 


posite,  thc^  were  to  shut  then*  eyes  to 
the  conviction  produced,  not  by  hired 
evid^ice,  but  by  her  Majesty's  own 
witnesses.  Had  her  Majesty  shewn 
any  contrition  for  her  conduct,  he 
should  be  the  last  man  in  tbe  world  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject ;  but  she 
had  no  claim  to  such  indulgence.  To 
his  mind,  the  eharae  of  adulterous  in- 
tercourse, and  of  conduct  more  do- 
grading  than  ever  was  proved  in  any 
elasfi  of  life,  had  been  clearly  made 
cmt.  The  message  brought  down  that 
very  night  breathed  hostility,  and 
shewed  a  disposition  to  keep  the 
country  in  a  state  of  disquietude.*- 
With  a  view  even  to  economy,  but 
much  more  with  a  view  to  safety, 
he  thought  the  sum  proposed  too 
great.  Sefore  such  a  grant  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  amount 
of  advances  made  to  the  Queen  since 
her  arrival.  It  became  her  Majesty 
also  to  Airnish,  through  her  legal  a£ 
visers,  some  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  disposed  of. 

Dr  Lushington  started  up,  and,  with 
indignant  derision,  spoke  of  the  tem- 
per, moderation,  humanity,  and  jus- 
tice, which  had  so  conspicuously 
adorned  the  speech  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Surrey— 4hat  ho- 
nourable member  was  the  first  man  in 
that  House  who  had  presumed  to  ut- 
ter, who  had  daredto  declare,  that  the 
Queen  had  been  found  guilty  of  aduU 
tery.  Having  heardy  in  all  probabill- 
t;|^,  the  evidence  but  imperfect]y--ha^ 
ving,  perhaps,  merely  read  the  evi- 
dence without  seeing  the  witnesses*^ 
thehonourablemembercameforward^ 
uncalled,  unasked,  to  declare  her  Ma^ 
jesty,  in  his  firm  conviction,  guilty. 
Really,  when  he  looked  at  the  whole 
train  of  proceedings  and  thougbtof^e 
opinion  which  the  honourable  mem*< 
ber  had  pronounced,  he  didlhink  that 
tbe  Queen  might  have  met  with  a 
fairer  trial  from  a  jury  of  convicted 
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felons.  With  rapett  to  the  tttois  re-> 
cei ved  by  her  Majesty,  he  could  state* 
that  they  amounted  to  S5,O0OL  a-year. 
He  coufdfurther8tate,that  on  her  first 
arrival  he  had  applied  in  her  name  for 
ao  smallasum  asSOOOl.,  and  thatitwas 
refused.  She  was  therefore  compel- 
led to  live  for  some  time  on  credit 

Mr  Brougham  also  rose,  and  sta* 
ted,  that  as  to  the  law  expenses,  of 
which  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
should  know  something,  he  would 
merely  say,  that  they  were  submitted 
to  as  strict  an  audit  as  any  other  spe* 
des  of  public  accounts.  The  sums  to 
defray  them  were  issued  by  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  person  who  received 
was  deemed  accountable  for  them* 
The  sum  as  already  issued  to  meet 
these  expenses,  was  50,0001.,  and  he 
would  say  that  it  would  fall  short  to 
cover  them.  If  the  honourable  gen- 
tlenoan  should  think  that  they  were 
too  much,  he  could  only  say,  that  her 
Maiesty,  regretted  as  much  as  he 
could  the  absolute  necessity  there  was 
for  incurring  them. 

After  a  good  deal  of  consideration! 
the  report  was  brought  up,  and  or-> 
dered  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  the  following  day. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  at  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Castlereagb,  the  report 
was  read.  Mr  Holme  Sumner  rose» 
and  justified  the  opinion  he  had  yes- 
terday expressed,  though  without 
having  heard  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  testimony  of  the  Queen's 
own  witness.  Lieutenant  Hownam, 
appeared  to  him  perfectly  decisive  of 
her  guilt  He  moved  the  reduction 
Of  the  grant  from  50,000^  to  dO,000£ 
•  Mr  Brougham  did  not  oppose  the  • 
motion.  Whether  S0|000{.,  10,000<L, 
or  nothing,  were  voted  by  the  House 
for  ber  Majesty,  was  to  himself,  and 
his  honountble  colleague,  who  acted 
as  counsel  for  her  Mfgesty,  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference.  The  Queen 
lefuaed  their  mooey  altogether ;  she 


ironld  take  no  money ;  she  had  no- 
thing  to  do  with  this  grant  At  the 
same  time  he  must  appeal  to  the  ho* 
nourable  member,  whether  it  was 
manly,  or  decent,  or  consistent  with 
the  forms  of  Uie  House,  that  he,  and 
other  honourable  members,  should  go 
on,  night  after  night,  canvassing  de- 
tadied  portions  of  the  evidence  in 
the  Queen's  case,  all  which  evidence 
had  been  produced  before  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  ?  He  wished  it, 
however,  to  be  now  understood,  that 
if  he  heard  any  other  member  single 
out  parts  of  tms  evidence,  on  which 
he  m^ht  have  formed  an  opinion, 
and  deliver  his  judgment  in  that  House 
with  reference  to  those  particular 
parts,  it  was  impossible  that  the  mat- 
ter could  rest  there.  Either  the  Queen 
was  guilty,  or  she  was  not  guilty; 
either  she  was  acquitted)  or  me  was 
not  acquitted. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  supported  Mr 
Sumner's  motion,  particularly  consl* 
dering  the  use  to  which  there  was 
reason  to  believe  the  money  would  be 
applied,  as  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  courier  Bergami  was  now 
living  at  Paris  in  the  style  of  .a  noble- 
man. This  was  denied  by  Alderman 
Wood  and  Mr  Brougham,  but  con- 
firmed by  Lord  Lowther,  who,  in  a 
late  excursion  to  Paris,  had  Bergami 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  street ;  his 
style  and  equ^ase  were  on  a  large 
and  expensive  scale.,  Alderman  Wood 
insisted  that  Lord  Castlereaeh  had 
misquoted  the  speeches  made  dv  the 
Queen  at  Dover  and  Canterbury. 
His  lordship,  however,  though  be 
could  not  pretend  to  be  as  wol  ac« 
quainted  with  the  answers  as  the 
honourable  alderman,  who  had  tra- 
velled through  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  them,  yet  quoted 
several  very  recent  ones^  in  which 
the  Queen  had  called  the  addressers 
her  subjects.  After  a  great  deal  of 
dflsultoiy  skirmishing  of  this  naturcu 
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tlw  f^Jlery  was  cleared  for  a  division^ 
to  which,  however,  Mr  Sumner  did 
oot  press  his  amendment ;  and  the 
ori^'nal  motion  was  carried  without 
B  division. 

Sir  J.  Newport  now  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  breach  of 
their  privileges,  in  the  address  pre- 
sented by  the  presbytery  of  Lang- 
holm, on  the  late  proceedings.  He 
observed  on  the  right  which  was 
Aiily  secured  to  the  members  of  par- 
iiement,  to  debate  all  matters  con- 
siitent  with  pulylic  affairs,  without 
liability  to  injurious  comment.  This 
right  bad  been  violated  in  the  present 
instance.  Hedidnot,however,somuch 
regard  it,  on  account  of  the  petition 
itself,  IS  of  the  notice  taken  of  it  by 
government.  An  answer  had  been 
returned,  that  it  had  been  graciously 
received  by  his  Majesty ;  and  it  had 
appeared  in  the  Gazette,  where,  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  late  confession  of  one 
I  of  the  minii^ters,  it  was  usual  to  insert 
only  a  selection  of  the  addresses. 
I  That  in  question  contained  the  fol- 
loviog  p&isages  :*- 

**  We  have  witnessed  with  much  con* 
ttm,  and  we  strongly  deprecate  the  spi- 
rit of  disalFection  lately  become  so  preva* 
leot,  ftom  what  we  would  term  the  vio- 
leot  asd  unconstitutional  speeches  of  the 
Opposition  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
tod  the  infamous  scurrility  and  misre- 
presentation of  a  licentious  press. 

"  With  every  good  citizen  and  loyal 
nbject.  We  reprobate  the  Address  and 
Petition  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  London,  than  which  a  greater  iu-i 
nit  could  not  be  ofiered  to  Majesty,  and 
vhieh  it  behoves  all  who  wish  well  to 
tto  King  and  country  publicly  to  can* 
demn ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from,  repre^ 
trending  severely  the  insolence  of  certain 
membm  of  the  Opposition,  upon  the 
Ute  prorogation  of  Parliament ;  for  if 
R>di  conduct  in  the  representatives  of 
^  people  pass  unnoticed,  what  may  he 
expected  fiom  the  people  them^selveF  >" 

VOL.  XIV.  PAHT  J. 


The  honourable  member  conclu- 
ded with  moving  that  this  address 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Bathurst 
stated,  that  the  address  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  inadvertence,  amid  a  crowd 
of  others,  which  there  had  not  been 
time  to  peruse  attentively.  Its  inser- 
tion had  been  a  subject  of  particular 
regret  to  the  minister  of  the  home 
department.  Lord  C.  conceived, 
however,  that  the  subject  having 
been  thus  mentioned  and  explained, 
no  farther  proceedings  ought  to  be 
held.  No  man  could  feel  more  strong- 
ly than  he  did  for  the  privileges  of 
the  House ;  but  if  they  were  to  no- 
tice every  writing  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  breach  of  the  privileges, 
their  whole  time  would  be  occupied 
in  such  proceedings,  if  it  were  laid' 
down  that  all  publications  of  this  na- 
ture were  to  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  he  would  by  to- 
morrow select  three  or  four  specimens 
from  addresses  in  which  he,  and 
those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  act,  were  charged  with  motives 
the  most  base,  with  corruptions  the 
most  disgraceful,  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  duty,  and  with  the  commis- 
sion of  the  most  flagrant  crimes.  Now, 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  honourable 
baronet  was  influenced  too  much  by 
the  spirit  of  justice,  to  think  of  throw- 
ing his  broad  shield  over  bis  own 
friends,  without  allowing  him  (Lord 
C.)  to  produce  what  he  might  call 
his  conire-prqjet^  in  defence  of  him- 
self and  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr  Scarlett,  however,  insisted  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  circumstance 
of  the  presentation  of  the  address,  as 
thatof  its  sanction  by  ministers,  which 
called  for  animadversion,  it  was  fi- 
nally agreed,  that  there  should  be  an 
entry  on  the  journals,  purporting, 
that  this  publication  contained  gro^a 
'   c 
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breaches  of  the  privileges  of  Phrlia- 
ment ;  bat  that  a  communication  ha- 
ving been  officially  made^  that  their 
insertion  in  the  Gazette  had  taken 
placethroughinadvertence^the  House 
aid  not  fed  themselves  called  upon 
to  take  any  farther  measures. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  another 
grand  effort  was  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  ministers.  A  motion  of  cen. 
sure,  for  their  conduct  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen,  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock.  The  no- 
ble mover  conceived,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  public  on  this  subject  was  so 
express  and  decided,  that  the  vote  of 
the  House  might  be  considered  as  a 
test  how  £sir  the  wishes  of  the  people 
were  represented  in  Parliament.  An- 
ticipating an  unfavourable  result^  he 
hailed  these  proceedings,  rash,  un« 
lusty  and  illegal  as  they  were*  as  the 
bright  omen  of  reform,  for  which  he 
trusted  the  people  would  now  pour  in 
petitions  mm  every  quarter.  After 
taking  a  view  of  tne  series  of  pro- 
ceedingSy  all  of  which  he  condenm- 
ed,  the  noble  marquis  concluded  by 
moving,  *'  That  the  proceedings  in- 
atituted  against  the  Queen  were  not 
justified  by  the  political  expediency, 
or  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that  they 
were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  people." 

A  lone  aebate  ensued,  and  was 
continued  for  two  days,  in  which  Mr 
Lambton,  Mr  Whitmore,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Lord  Nugent^  Lord  Mil- 
ton, Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr  Tierney,  and 
Mr  Brougham,  supported  the  motion, 
which  was  opposed  by  Mr  B.  Ba- 
thurst,  Mr  Bankes,  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Ho« 
race  Twiss,  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  WeU 
lesley  Pole,  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  subject*  however,  had  already 
been  discussed  so  repeatedly,  and  in 
such  multiplied  shapes,  that  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  debate  could  no  longer 


possess  any  novelty.  Mr  Wilber« 
force's  sentiments  were  expected  with 
some  anxiety,  but  though  he  voted  in 
favour  of  mmisters,  he  did  not  speak« 
Lord  Castlereagh  felt  indebted  to  tha 
noble  member,  for  the  candid  and 
straightforward  way  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  his  motion,  by  whi<:h 
he  had  rescued  his  party  from  the 
milk-and-water  svstem  with  which 
they  had  so  long  been  dealing.  He 
might  have  rested  upon  repeated  par- 
liamentary  decisions,  which  wonid 
have  made  the  vote  of  censure  ope* 
rate  as  severely  against  the  House  as 
against  ministers.  He  would  wave 
this  ground,  however,  and  consider 
the  question  on  its  own  merits.  He 
then  went  over  the  whole  train  of  the 
proceedings,  justifying  at  once  their 
legality  and  expediency.  Mr  Brou^i-> 
am,  as  it  had  been  industriously  cir. 
cnlated,  that  he  had  formed  a  private 
opinion  of  the  Queen  different  from 
his  public  one,  solemnly  declared, 
that  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  Queen's 


udges,  he  would  have  conscientious- 
ffiven  a  verdict  oi  Not  GwUy. 
On  the  vote  being  called,  there 


,U( 


appeared  for  the  motion,  178,  against 
it,  S24 ;  making  the  majority  of  146 
in  favour  of  ministers. 

On  the  13th,  the  last  effort  was 
made  by  Mr  J.  Smith,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  moving  an 
address  to  the  throne,  for  the  restora-i 
tion  of  her  Majest/s  name  to  the 
Liturgy.  He  altered  his  motion^ 
however,  to  a  mere  resolution,  *'  That 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  her 
Majesty's  name  should  be  inserted  in 
the  collects,  prayers,  and  litanies," 
&c.  The  interest  of  the  House  was 
exhausted,  and  none  of  the  great  p<K 
litical  combatants  came  down  into 
the  arena.  The  motion  was  support- 
ed by  Mr  Tennyson,  Mr  Lennard. 
Mr  Marryatt,  Lord  Milton,  Sir  J. 
Newport,  and  Mr  Lamb;  while  it 
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wu  imposed  by  Mr  Legge,  Mr  C. 
Wynn,  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr  Wil- 
mot,  Sir  T.  Acland*  and  Sir  J.  Mar- 
joribaDks,  Mr  Wilberforce»  on  this 
occasion^  delivered  his  sentiments. 
Looking  to  the  whole  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers»  he  saw  nothing 
wluch  called  for  the  condemnation  of 
tbe  House  and  the  country.  He  felt 
doubtfbl  as  to  the  lesal  question  of 
tbe  right  to  omit  her  Miuesty's  name 
intheLiturgy.  He  viewed  with  strong 
<iisapprobadon  the  Queen's  answers 
to  tbe  addresses^  though  he  was  ready 
to  make  allowance  for  the  treatment 
op^enced  by  her.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  the  restoration 
of  ber  name  in  the  Liturgy,  was  a 
point  to  which  no  objection  could  be 
made,  and  which  might  be  yielded  to 
the  people,  in  order  to  allay  their  ir- 
ritation. 

In  consequence  of  the  view  thus 
taken  hj  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  some 
of  bis  mends^  the  majority  in  favour 
of  ministers  was  not  so  great  in  this 
question  as  in  the  former.  It  was 
only  ISO,  (298  to  178.) 

Although  tbe  general  question  in 
^  Lower  House  was  thus  closed,  a 
^bate  of  some  interest  was  moved 
by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  on  the 
^(ler  in  Council,  directed  to  the 
Geoenil  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  the  omission  of  the 
Queen's  name  in  the  prayers  of  that 
^mh.  His  lordship  began  with  al- 
biding  to  the  extraordinary  dedara* 
tioD  of  Lord  Castlereagli^  that  this 
motion  was  a  disgrace  to  the  order 
book  of  the  House.  (Cries  of  no!  ml) 
Tbe  words  had  not  passed  from  his 
i^^t^ory,  and  he  was  anxious  to  jus- 
tify hlmselt  This  Order  in  Council 
purported  to  be  one  to  which  obedi* 
coce  was  lawfully  due. — It  was  issued 
ou  the  same  day  with  the  £nglish 
(^rder  in  Council,  by  virtue  of  which 
tbe  Queen's  name  was  omitted  in  the 
Liturgy ;  it  If  as  drawn  up  in  o^ctly 


the  same  tmosi  and  signed  hj  the 
same  nam^s,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, ^c    It  had,  however^  re- 
ceived a  different  fitte  from  that  issu- 
ed in  EngUnd.    And  he  meant  to 
state,  and  without  using  a  sarcasm* 
that  due  and  proper  obedience  had 
been  paid  to  the  order  sent  to  Scot- 
lands  oy  not  obeying  it  at  all.  In  his 
opinion  the  order  was  either  impotent 
or  illegal ; — impotent,  if  they  knew 
it  would  not  be  obeyed— illegal,  if  it 
were  to  be  obeyed  without  any  pro- 
per authority.  So  that»  in  either  case, 
ne  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  such, 
an  order  reflected  far  greater  disgrace 
upon  the  book  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  issued  it*  than  his  motion  could 
possibly  do  upon  the  order-book,  afi«> 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite.  The  first  case  in  Scot^ 
land  to  which  he  meant  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  as  following  the 
arrival  of  the  Order  in  Council  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  was  that  of  the 
County  Sheriff*  acting  at  the  Sessbns 
of  Kirkcudbright ;  and  here  he  par- 
ticularly beg^d  their  attention  to 
the  parties  who  were  called  upon  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  order*    At  the 
sessions  to  which  he  alluded,  there 
met,  the  Sheriff*,  his  son,  a  colonel  of 
the  Yeomanry,  and  the  clergyman. 
At  that  meeting  the  Sheriff,  bis  sonp 
and  tbe  coloneH  agreed*  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Order  in  Council, 
they  should  prevent  the  Queen  from 
being  prayed  for.    The  clergyman, 
however,  dissented  from  their  opi- 
nion, and  refused  to  omit  her  Majes« 
ty's  name.    The  matter  was  then  re- 
ferred to  th^  Preibytery,  who  iqipro- 
ved  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergyman, 
disapproved  of  the  Order  in  Council, 
ordered  the  minute  of  the  Sheriff's 
approval  to  be  erased^  and  the  parties 
to  appear  before  them  for  reprimand, 
and  the  whole  decision  to  be  read  in 
the  church.    Surely  this,  was  tbrow-i 
ing  great  obloquy  upon  tbe  Order  in 
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Cottncil,  and  which^  if  that  order 
were  legal,  must  be  attended  with' 
some  penalty.  The  second  case  to- 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  ytention 
of  the  House  was  that  of  another 
Sheriff  of  a  Scotch  county,  who  was 
also  a  colonel  of  Yeomanry.  The 
colonel  asked  the  clergyman  of  his 
district,  whether  he  was  a  party  to 
any  agreement  not  to  omit  the  prayer 
for  the  Queen  in  the  church  service. 
The  clergyman  replied  very  proper- 
ly, that  he  would  act  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  same  cler- 
gyman, at  the  end  of  a  sermon  which 
he  preached — one  which  was^  as  the 
learned  lord  opposite  (the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate) must  admit,  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  propriety  of  its  lan- 
guage and  sentiment 8^^-«t  the  end  of 
that  sermon  the  clergyman,  af^er 
praying  for  the  King,  said,  "  and 
bless  likewise  the  Queen."  For  that 
conclusion  the  clergyman  was  on  the 
same  day  (the  Sunday)  put  under  ar- 
rest. He  begged  to  be  understood  as 
not  meaning  that  he  was  put  under 
actual  personal  restraint ;  but  merely 
that  he  was  desired  to  consider  him- 
self as  arrested,  and  the  arrest  was 
continued  for  chat  day.  The  order 
was  made  to  alter  the  prayers  of  a 
church  which  had  no  Liturgy,  and 
was  addressed  to  a  body  over  which 
it  had  no  more  authority  than  it  would 
have  at  Constantinople.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  shown  that  Orders  in 
Council  had  formerly  been  addressed 
to  the  clergy  of  Scotland ;  but  of  this 
he  was  sure— that  whenever  such  an 
order  had  produced  any  effect  on  the 
church,  it  had  only  been  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  not  from  any  force  in  the 
edict  itself;  and  this,  in  fact,  had 
been  the  case  on  the  marriage  of  the 
present  King.  The  case  of  arrest 
was  one  which  particularly  called  for 
the  sympathy  of  the  House  ;  for  the 
clergyman  on  whom  that  outrage  had 


been  committed  was  an  individual 
of  the  utmost  re8pectal)ility  of  cb?- 
racter,  who,  so  far  from  allowing  his 
zeal  in  political  matters  to  carry  him 
too  far,  was  one  of  the  most  moderate 
and  temperate  members  in  all  the 
church.  But  was  a  clergyman  to  be 
put  under  arrest,  because  he  refused 
to  pray,  as  he  expressed  it  himself, 
*'  by  word  of  command  ?*'  Let  the 
House  only  reflect  on  the  situation 
in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
])laced  by  this  order — a  situation 
which  left  the  clergy  no  alternative, 
but  either  to  disregard  an  order  of 
the  King  in  Council,  or  to  forfeit  the 
respect  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
parishioners. 

The  motion  was  sedofided  by  Lord 
Glenorchy,  who  considered  the  or- 
der as  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Lord  Advocate  conceived, 
that  the  motion  did  the  noble  lord  no 
discredit,  and  was  only  Consistent 
with  his  principle  of  watching  over 
the  interests  of  Scotland.  The  speak- 
er, however,  was  prepared  to  dt?fend 
ministers  for  advising  this  Order  in 
Council.  He  rested  this  defence,  not 
merely  on  usage,  though  it  had  sub- 
sisted for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
but  also  on  law.  He  founded  the 
right  on  the  act  of  the  lOth  of  .Anne, 
chap.  7.  sect.  10.  By  this  enact- 
ment, he  conceived  that  the  Order  in 
Council  was  fully  warranted.  He  did 
not  say  tliis  on  his  own  authority,  but 
on  such  authority  as,  he  believed, 
would  be  convincing  to  the  whole 
House— he  meant  the  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland,  by 
which  individuals  had  been  punished 
for  refusing  to  pray,  not  for  Queen 
Anne  or  the  Princess  Sophia,  but  for 
George  1.  He  contended  then,  that 
the  act  applied  to  every  future  sove- 
reign and  heir  apparent.  An  Order 
in  Council,  dated  the  2l8t  of  June, 
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1714,  was  fent  down,  ordering  every 
minister  to  pray  for  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Elector  of  Brunswick;  {Hear, 
hear,)  and  a  few  months  after,  on  the 
death  of  Anne»  and  the  succession  of 
George  I.,  a  similar  Order  in  Council 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  enjoining  the 
clergy  to  pray  for  bis  Majesty  George 
I.  The  origin  of  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne  was  this:  the  clergy  in  Scotland 
lad  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  for 
the  King,  but  not  by  name ;  and  as 
it  was  well  understood  that  many  of 
theni  meant  the  Pretender,  this  act 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ty- 
ing them  down,  in  express  terms,  to 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign.  It  had 
been  held  that  that  act  of  Queen 
Anne  applied  to  King  George^  or  the 
existing  monarch,  notwithstanding 
the  limitation  of  its  terms ;  and  those 
persons  were  indicted  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scot- 
land,  fur  that  offence.  By  the  various 
decisions  of  that  Court,  it  was  held 
that  the  statute  of  Anne  was  '*  not 
limited  to  Queen  Anne  alone,  but  was 
to  apply  to  the  reigning  Sovereign  of 
the  day."  The  learned  lord  then 
vent  over  a  number  of  trials,  which 
had  been  decided  upon  this  principle. 
Whether  the  House  should  consider 
these  decisions  right  or  wrong— *such 
as  they  were^  they  were  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court  of 
Scotland,  and  found  under  circum- 
stances in  vrhich,  if  the  Court  had 
entertained  any  doubts  upon  their 
cases,  those  doubts  would  have  avail- 
ed the  panels.  From  the  year  1714? 
down  to  this  m  omenta  whenever  any 
alterations  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  took  place,  by 
^rtue  of  an  Order  of  the  King  in 
Council,  a  like  order  had  been  sent 
(iown  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  directing  him  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  adopting  a 
similar  step  there.  The  proceeding 
of  the  present  government  then,  was 


one  which  had  been  univeraaHy  prac- 
tised, for  a  long  period  of  time,  by 
their  predecessors,  and  it  was  com- 
plied with  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  these  cases  as  an  act  of  due  respect 
and  consideration  for  the  authontiea 
of  England.  The  present  order  mere- 
ly enjoined  to  pray  "  for  his  aacred 
Majesty  King  George  IV.,  and  all 
the  Royal  Family."  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  though  the  order  thus 
required  that  the  clergy  should  pray 
for  King  George  and  all  the  Royal 
Family,  they  were  not  excluded  from 
praying  for  any  particular  branch  be- 
sides of  the  Royal  Family  that  they 
chose.  And  he  was  also  free  to  con- 
fess, that  if  a  clergyman  might  think 
proper  to  pray  foe  the  Queen  alsop 
nominatim,  he  did  not  see  anything 
illegal  in  it.  But  when  it  was  assert- 
ed that  such  a  prayer  for  the  Queen 
was  the  universal  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  must  deny  it. 
When  it  was  said  that  nine-tenttis  of, 
the  Scottish  clergy  so  prayed^  he 
would  venture  to  observe,  that  he 
believed  the  ratio  to  be  just  the  re- 
verse. As  to  what  the  noble  lord  had 
said  relative  to  a  letter  sent  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  was  quite  a 
different  question,  and  one  into  which 
he  was  not  bound  to  enter.  The  two 
subjects  of  the  motion  had  no  sort  of 
connexion  whatever.  They  related 
.to  different,  circumstances  occurring 
at  different  times.  The  facts  of  that 
case  to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded, 
had  been  fairly  stated  by  the  noble 
lord.  In  the  kirk  session,  it  appear- 
ed that  two  members  voted  against 
the  opinion  of  the  third,  "  that  du(- 
rin^  the  vacancy,  it  was  highly  inex» 
pedient  that  the  clergy  should  pray  for 
the  Queen."  He  was  not  going  to 
defend  this  proceeding ;  on  the.  con- 
trary, he  thoiight  it  unwise,  foolisht 
and  illegal.  But  what  happened  af-« 
terwfird^  ?  The  presbytery,  on  recei^^ 
ving  intelligence  of  the  matter^  sa^ 
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«t  tmch  the  illegality  of  the  act,  Md 
not  mily  ordered  tnat  pifoceeding  of 
the  kirk  session  to  be  erased  from  the 
books,  but  cited  the  individuals  who 
had  originated  it  to  appear  before 
thenij  and  answer  for  their  conduct. 
The  parties  did  appear  before  the 
presbytery,  acknowledf^ed  the  irre- 
gularity they  bad  committed,  and  ei(- 
pra^  their  regret ;  the  presbytery 
pitt  an  end  to  the  whole  [proceeding, 
decUripg  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  had  so  been 
made.  He  could  not,  therefore,  help 
aayingy  that  after  every thmg  which 
)md  taken  place,  it  was  now  quite  too 
•late  to  bring  the  matter  forward  in 
Parliament.    Then  came  another  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  connected 
with  the  other.     The   proceeding 
against  the  chaplain  had  nothine  to 
do  with  the  proceeding  in  the  Kirk 
aession ;  they  were  quite  independent 
of  each  other.    In  this  case,  the  co- 
lonel of  the  Yeomanry  corps  of  the 
county  of  Kirkcudbright  made  appli- 
cation to  a  gentleman,  who  was  the 
chaplain  of  that  corps,  in  order  to 
know  whether  he  should  think  it  his 
duty  to  pray  for  the  Queen  in  public 
or  not?   The  chaplain,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  did  not  think 
prbper  to  answer  that  application, 
which  he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  could 
not  help  regretting,  as  it  might  have 
prevented  what  followed.    In  justifi- 
cation of  the  colonel,  he,  for  one, 
could  not  blame  him  very  deeply  for 
his  extreme  anxiety  on  such  a  sub- 
ject.   Upon  the  return  of  the  chap- 
lain, that  officer  communicated  to  him 
that  he  must  consider  himself  under 
arrest.    That  arrest  was  continued ; 
it  was  not  a  close  one,  but  he  was 
confined  within  the  limits  of   the 
county*     It  lasted,  altogether,  for 
about  three  weeks,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  colonel  to  ascertain  the 
fentiuenta  of  government  npon  the 


business.    The  noble  lord  8t>oke  Of 
such  a  communication  having  been 
made  to  him  (the  Lord  Advocate.) 
This  was  wrong ;  it  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and 
by  him  referred  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
as  Secretary  of  State.    Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  undoubtedly,  did  communi- 
cate to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  the 
government  would  not  interfere.  The 
colonel  of  the  reeiment  then  inform- 
ed  the  chaplain  Uiat  his  arrest  was  at 
an  end.     Upon  these  facts,  and  the 
refusal  of  government  to  interfere* 
surely  this  was  a  matter  not  proper 
to  be  brought  forward  in  parliament. 
He  had  been  informed  that  the  inju- 
red party  meant  to  bring  his  action 
at  law  against  the  officer ;  and  surely 
this  was  the  legal  and  proper  mode 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  led  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  can- 
did speeches  of  the  gentlemen  on  both 
sides,  by  that  warm  affection  for  the 
interest  of  Scotland,  which  neither 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  distance,  nor 
occupation,  could  ever  eradicate  from 
his  bosom.  He  considered  the  speech 
of  Lord  A.  Hamilton  as  thoroughly 
conclusive.  He  took  a  view  or  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  acknowledged  no  head 
upon  earth,  and  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  government.  It  was  not 
his  wish  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament;  but  that  of 
Anne  appeared  to  him  clearly  to  be 
temporary  in  its  nature  and  provi- 
sions. The  convictions  to  which  the 
learned  lord  alluded  were  ill  chosen. 
They  took  place  during  the  fomr 
years  that  passed  between  two  rebel- 
lions ;  before  the  ashes  of  one  rebel- 
lion were  cold,  and  while  a  new  one 
was  kindling — when  every  thing  con- 
curred to  disturb  the  calm  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  whole  question 
before  the  House  had  been  waived 
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kf  te  leaniedl  lotd,  by  a  piece  of 
deiterity  which  bit  natural  candour 
MmeCiniei  aHowed  to  be  seen  through. 
The  qvestlon  was,  not  whether  they 
shottld  blame  the  issue  of  an  order 
Areotmg  the  King  to  be  prated  for 
by  nnae  ;  it  was  not  in  ordering  the 
lung  t^  be  prayed  for  by  name,  but 
the  inmlied  omission  which  gave  to 
thb  order  its  questionable  charaeter. 
The  ofder  issued  to  the  Church  of 
fiootlsod  was  in  the  same  terms  as 
dist  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
it  was  certainly  understood  by  the 
wfaoie  body  of  the  diurch  of  £ng- 
Isnd,  as  in  order  not  to  pray  for  the 
Queen  by  name.  What  then  was  the 
Qstunl  construction  to  be  put  upon 
this  order,  but  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  commanded  in  the 
ssme  manner  to  omit  the  name  of  the 
Qseen  ?  But  the  King  was  not  the 
head  of  the  Church  m  Scotland,  there 
wn  no  Act  of  Uniformity  which  could 
apply  to  Scotland,  and  the  statute  of 
the  10th  of  Anne  gave  no  authority 
to  order  the  omission  of  any  name. 

Lord  Castler^igh  conceived  that 
the  whole  question  was  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  parliament.  It  related 
merely  to  two  slight  cases  of  indivi* 
daal  injury,  the  proper  place  to  trv 
which  was  in  a  court  of  law.  Such 
qoestionB  werte  brought  down ;  the 
hosiness  of  the  Session  was  delayed 
m  discussing  tbem>  and  it  must  be  ob« 
nous,  that  they  could  answer  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  sending  state- 
ments abroad  calculated  to  poison  the 
public  mind.  What,  he  asked,  were 
the  cases  introduced?  They  were 
cases  already  settled ;  one  of  them 
referred  to  the  decision  of  an  inferior 
oourt^  which  had  been  disapproved 
ttd  set  aside  by  the  superior  court ; 
aod  the  other  was  the  case  of  an  in«i 
dividual  to  which  his  Majesty's  gom 
v^nmient  had  given  no  ifianction  or 
Approval  Why,  ha  again  asked,  were 

«at  such  matters  left  for  the  decision 


of  the  law  courts^  or  why  was  the 
House  called  upon  to  waste  its  time, 
in  discussing  such  cases  ? 

After  some  further  conversation, 
the  motion  was  ne^tived  by  1 10  to  S6. 

The  only  remaining  step  consisted 
in  the  passmg  of  the  Queen's  annuity 
bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
question,  on  that  great  theatre  of 
rormer  conflict,  did  not  produce  the 
warm  discussion  that  was  expected. 
Lord  Darnley  a^eed  for  once  with 
Lord  Liverpool,  m  approving  of  the 
sum  which  nad  been  proposed.  Ha 
could  not  say,  witlT  all  due  reqpect 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  tint  he 
agreed  with  the  other  vote^  by  whidi 
thev  had  declared  that  no  censure  was 
to  be  passed  on  his  Majesty's  mini* 
sters.  He  was  afraid,  that  whether 
they  acted  right  or  wrong,  there  was 
a  strong  impression,  that  under  any 
circumstances  whatever^  the  present 
government  were  to  be  supported* 
And  though  he  had  reason  to  believe^ 
that  if  he  were  to  move  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  praying  that  the  Queen's 
name  be  restored  to  the  Liturgy,  there 
was  a  number  of  individuals  in  that 
House,  with  some  of  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  others  whose  conduct 
during  the  late  proceedings  had  shewn 
they  preferred  their  duty  to  their 
country  to  their  duty  to  ministers, 
who  would  favour  him  with  their 
votes,  yet  he  was  disposed  for  the 
present  to  relinquish  that  intention. 
At  the  same  time  he  declined  giving 
any  pledge  against  hereafter  propo« 
sing  a  measure,  which  he  conndered 
highly  desirable,  and  one,  the  volunr 
tary  adoption  of  which  would  do  the 
greatest  honour  to  his  Majesty.  H^ 
thought  her  Majesty  had  been  sub« 
stanUaDy  acquitted ;  but  he  did  no^ 
wish  it  should  be  supposed  that  he 
approved  of  her  conduct  in  every  in^ 
stance.  Had  she  been  better  advised, 
and  had  she  not  suffered  certain  pub* 
lications  to  appear  under  the  saaotig|i 
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of  her  nanie,  ber  claim  would  have 
l>een  irresistible,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  re-7 
linquiahin^  at  present  his  motion  for 
'bringing  it  forward.  There  was  a 
point  to  which  he  could  not  forbear 
drawing  the  serious  attention  of  their 
lordships.  It  would  be  a  great  cala- 
mity, at  least  it  ought  to  be  so  appre* 
ciated  by  all  those  who  were  anxious 
for  the  security  of  our  establishment, 
if  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  ought  to  find  in  its  bo- 
som the  oblivion  of  all  political  dif- 
ferences, were  driven  out  of  its  pale 
by  being  daily  reminded,  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Queen's  name,  of  those 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  which 
the  Sovereign  and  his  Consort  were 
placed,  and  which  had  disgraced  the 
country.  He  was  informed  that  the 
consequence  of  that  omission,  had  al- 
ready been  a  considerable  secession 
from  the  Established  Church,  and  he 
believed  it.  He  even  understood  that 
one  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  who 
mingled  politics  with  their  sacred 
functions,  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  exhorting  his  congregation, 
because  he  had  found  that  a  very 
great  secession  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  feelings . 
of  pious  Christians  being  shocked  by 
the  omission  of  her  Majesty's  name  in 
the  Liturgy. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  conceived 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  exclusion*  The 
Archbidiop  of  Canterbury  apprehend- 
ed, if  there  had  been  any  secession  on 
this  fftound,  of  which  he  had  never 
heard,  it  must  have  been  from  politic 
cal  only,  not  from  religious,  motives. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  when  he 
considered  her  Majesty's  conduct,  he 
could  not  see  any  ground  which  enti- 
tled her  to  such  a  favour  as  to  be  al- 
lowed so  large  an  income.  When  he 
looked  at  that  conduct  as  it  had  been 
proved  at  the  Bar  of  the  House; 


when  he  looked  at  her  replies  to  ad- 
dresses, and  her  letter  to  his  Majes- 
ty, he  could  not  think  that  the  mu- 
nificent provision  now  proposed  would 
be  employed  as  it  was  meant,  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  situation  and 
character  of  Queen.  He  fearedy  on 
the  contrary,  that  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  so  large  a  provision  would 
only  enable  her  to  disgrace  still  more 
deeply  than  she  had  done,  the  high 
situation  which  she  held.  He  con- 
ceived that  motives  of  economy  might 
also  be  taken  into  account*  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  propose  a  lesser  sum,  at  the 
risk  of  occasioning  a  contest  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
reviving  discussions  which  the  public 
interest  demanded  should  no  longer 
be  agitated.  He  wished  to  do  no- 
thing which  might  prevent  her  Ma- 
jesty from  falling  as  soon  as  possible 
mto  that  oblivion  to  which  she  ought 
to  be  consigned*  When  this  bill 
should  have  passed,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  have  got  rid  of  the 
subject  altogether ;  that  it  would  no 
longer  disturb  Parliament*  This  he 
thought  formed  the  great  benefit  of 
throwing  out  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  which  pending,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  country  would  never  have 
subsided.  He  trusted  that  the  Queen 
would  not,  for  the  sakf  of  keeping  up 
that  irritation,  refuse  the  magnificent 
provision  made  for  her  by  Parliament, 
and  prefer  becoming  the  pensioner  of 
a  party* 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  grant,  and 
was  happy  that  his  noble  frieod»  Earl 
Darnley,  had  followed  his  recom- 
mendation, of  not  pressing  .any  mo- 
tion on  the  subject*  Disapproving 
of  the  Queen's  letter  to  the  King, 
and  of  her  answers  to  addresses,  he 
still  thought  much  allowance  was  to 
be  made  for  the  situation  in  which 
she  had  been  placed*    If,  in  the  pro* 
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ceedmgs  institated  against  her^  she 
had  found  in  the  Peers  of  England, 
persons  not  confining  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  peers»  but  exercising 
the  functions  of  prosecutors-*if  she 
had  been  led  to  think  that  a  process 
new  to  the  constitution,  had  been  set 
on  foot  by  ministers  against  her,  and 
sanctioned  by  that  Hou8e»  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  improprieties  in  her 
condact  since  her  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try there  might  have  been,  but  no 
member  of  that  House*  after  the 
abandonment  in  which  she  had  been 
left  in  point  of  dignity  and  comfort| 
ought  to  wish  her  to  be  made  re«> 
sponsible  for  them.  He,  therefore, 
did  not  object  to  the  present  grant ; 
and  be  thought  that  her  Majesty,  not 
being  called  upon  to  wave  her  claim 


to  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the 
Liturgy,  was  not  bound  to  refuse  the 
money.  She  had  been  ill-advised  to 
refuse  it,  and  he  still  trusted  she 
would  be  well-advised  to  accept  it. 

The  bill  passed  without  any  farther 
observation  or  discussion. 

The  bill  having  thus  been  carried 
through  all  its  stages,  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  waited  only  the 
Queen's  acceptance  of  the  sum  thus 
voted.  This  acceptance,  after  some 
delay,  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary recommendation  of  injudicious 
advisers,  she  was  wise  enough  to 
grant.  Thus  this  long  series  of  pro- 
ceedings, which,  during  more  than 
six  months,  had  agitated  the  House 
and  the  nation,  was  brought  to  a  final 
termination. 
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Introduction  of  the  Subject.-^Motums  hg  Mr  Maberfy,  Mr  Creevey,  and  Mr 
j^  Hume. — Navy  EHimalei.^Army  Utimates ;  ntmerous  Dmsions.^^Ord^ 

nance  Estimates.'^The  Budget.-^Address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  qf 

Economy  and  Retrenchment. 


The  agitation  of  the  House  and  the 
country  on  this  painful  question  be- 
ing brought  to  a  period,  the  chief 
subject  of  contest  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  session,  was  the  standing 
subject  of  finance.  On  this  field  a 
new  combatant  had  recently  appear- 
edy  who,  by  activity  and  determina- 
tion* soon  thrust  himself  forward  in- 
to a  conspicuous  place.  We  took  once 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  popular 
chie&  as  advancing  charges  which 
were  too  vague,  too  sweeping,  and 
never  laying  their  finger  upon  any 
real  or  practical  grievance.  This 
charge  is  certainly  redeemed  by  Mr 
Hume,  who  can  be  accused  of  nothing 
but  the  excess  of  minuteness.  If  the 
others  attacked  no  detail,  he  attacks 
indiscriminately  every  detail.  He 
^omewhere,  we  think,  Jays  it  down  as 
^  maxim,  to  advance  all  the  charges 
irhich  he  has  heard,  or  can  think  of, 
taking  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
xnake  good  some  one  or  other  of  them. 
He  has  thus  brought  forward  many 
rash  assertions,  and  inaccurate  cal- 
culations ;  yet,  presenting  an  im- 
movable front  to  all  the  buffets  with 
which  he  was  overwhelmed,  he  con« 


tinned  to  press  towards  his  point  As 
money  is  the  subject  on  which  the 
House  shews  itself  always  the  most 
sensitive,  and  on  which  it  divides 
stronger  against  ministers  than  on 
any  other,  he  was  sure  of  support 
whenever  he  had  got  any  good  ground 
to  stand  upon.  His  disputations, 
hence,  though  too  much  multiplied, 
and  often  trifling,  had  the  e£Eect  of  in- 
troducing a  more  systematic  plan  of 
keeping  accounts,  and  a  more  rigid 
determmation  to  practise  economy 
than  heretofore.  Our  readers,  there- 
fore, will  not,  we  suppose,  be  un- 
willing to  follow  this  determined  in* 
vestigator  through  the  narrative  of  his 
multifarious  career  during  the  pre- 
sent session. 

The  financial  campaign  was  open- 
ed on  the  1st  February  by  Mr  Ma- 
berly,  who  moved  for  a  vanety  of  ac- 
counts relative  to  the  sinking  iimd. 
Its  nominal  amount  of  17,000,000^, 
he  observed,  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  loan  of  12,000,000^,  which  re- 
duced its  real  amount  to  5,000,000{. 
He  urged  that  this  fictitious  system 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
sinking  fund  stated  in  the  public  ac- 
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cDolits  at  what  it  really  wa8»  beiikg 
only  the  excess  of  national  income 
aboTG  espenditura  This  view  was 
seconded  by  Mr  GrenfeU*  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  observed^ 
that  the  country^  he  was  glad  to  sayj 
had  now  arrived  at  that  period  when 
they  might  bid  adieu  to  new  loans 
and  new  taxes.  The  expenditure  of 
the  year  would  be  met  by  the  re- 
venae  ;  and  he  had  to  congratulate 
the  country  on  a  great  increase  of  the 
export  trade. 

In  the  course  of  a  desultory  de- 
batCi  Sir  J.  Newport  a>mplained  of 
the  great  rise  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  expense  of  collecting  the  Irish 
revenue*  Since  1808^  it  had  risen 
from  11/.  to  25L  per  cent  Mr  Van- 
attart  explained  this  to  arise^  in  a 
great  measure^  from  a  large  part  of 
the  expense  being  no  longer  charged 
OD  die  merchants  as  formerly,  but 
-now  defrayed  by  the  revenue.  Mr 
Baring  and  Mr  Philips  complained  of 
the  unintelligible  manner  in  which 
the  public  accounts  were  made  up ; 
hot  the  old  mode,  according  to  Mr 
Vansittart^  served  many  useful  pur- 
poses^  though  it  was  not  compre- 
hended by  the  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite. 

A  pret^  warm  conversation  also 
took  place  on  the  dth^  when  the  mi- 
nbter  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  Mr 
Creevey  referred  to  the  petitions  from 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  in- 
terestSy  which  fully  proved  the  mon- 
scnxis  distress  under  which  the  coun- 
try laboured— distress  so  greats  as  to 
prepare  one  part  of  the  cotiamunity 
to  go  So  war  with  the  other  for  the 
possession  of  its  property;  and  yet 
in  this  deplorable  state,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  relief  was  even  hinted  at 
by  government-— they  heard  no  plan 
for  die  amelioraftion  of  distress — night 
after  night  they  had  before  them  the 
old  story  of  committees  of  snpply  and 


ways  and  means  t  but  they  heard  not 
one  word  about  reform — ^not  one  word 
upon  the  necessity  of  retrenchment.' 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  would 
not  consent  to  grant  one  farthihg  of 
the  public  money — he  would  divide 
the  House  upon  every  vote,  until  he 
had  some  distinct  pledge  from  those 
who  took  upon  them  to  manage  the 
afiairs  of  the  country,  that  some  plan 
of  practical  reform  should  be  submit- 
ted to  that  House.  He  would  call 
upon  the  landholder  and  the  fund- 
holder  to  unite— to  unite  against 
monsters-^the  monsters  were  not  the 
fundholders ;  the  monsters  were  those 
who  held  places  under  the  crown,  and 
appeared  in  that  house.  They  ap- 
peared in  that  house  under  various 
characters^  as  lay  lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, as  puisne  commissioners  of  the 
India  Board*  but  they  shewed  that 
they  were  real  pensioners — depend- 
ents on  the  bounty  of  the  crown; 
their  presence  in  that  house  was  use- 
less—it was  worse  than  useless^  for 
there  they  were  to  vote  on  all  occa- 
sions  with  the  minister,  never  with 
the  people.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  he  objected  to  the  responsible 
ministers  of  the  crown  sitting  in  that 
house*  tlieir  presence  was  necessary ; 
but  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  to  seis 
persons  holding  places  at  pleasure 
under  the  crown,  sitting  and  voting 
in  that  house ;  these  formed  a  part  of 
the  pack  whidi  stood  firm  and  united^ 
it  was  found  impossible  to  break  in 
upon  them.  There  were  72  persons  in 
that  house  who  held  places  to  the 
amount  of  120,000/.  a-year,  and  40 
members  were  sufficient  to  make  a 
house,  to  vote  away  the  public  mo- 
ney, or  to  invade  the  public  liberties ! 
Was  such  an  abuse  to  be  endured  } 
Was  it  possible  from  such  men  to  exr 
pect  the  introduction  of  any  plan  of 
economical  reform  ?  There  was  ano^ 
ther  body  of  men  in  that  house  who 
were  called  independent  members; 
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there  were  no  greater  eneniiea  to  the 
country  than  those  independent  mem- 
bers ;  theijT  votes  were  with  the  minis- 
ters; their  families  lived  upon  the 
taxes;  and  did  any  one  doubt  it? 
could  the  riglu  honourable  gentleman 
deny  it?  The  brothers,  sons,  and 
more  distant  relations  of  those  mem- 
bers would  be  found  throughout  the 
country,  holding  places  in  the  cus- 
tomSf  in  the  distribution  of  stamps, 
and  in  various  other  departments. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  answer,  took  occasion  to  state*  that 
a  reduction  of  1,000,000/.  was  ex- 
pected to  be  made  in  the  estimates  of 
the  year ;  and  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  130,000/.  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  without  dimi* 
nishing  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

Mr  Hume  complained,  that  the 
estimates  would  stilj  amount  to 
18,000,000/.,  being  a  million  more 
than  had  be^n  contemplated  by  the 
committee  of  finance  in  1817. 

Colonel  Davies  and  Sir  J.  Newport 
complained  of  the  late  period  at  which 
the  estimates  were  laid  before  the 
House,  BO  that  parliament  were  obli- 
ged to  vote  away  almost  all  the  mo- 
ney, before  they  could  be  examined 
and  reported  upon.  A  most  indeco- 
rous hurry  was  thus  produced  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  sometimes 
thirty  or  forty  bills  were  passed  in  a 
day.  As  an  instance  of  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  this  system,  he  recollected 
a  bill  laying  a  duty  upon  madder  ha- 
ving passed  both  Houses,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  word  "  madder" 
was  omitted. 

Mr  Huskisson  represented  that  the 
mode  of  presenting  the  estimates  was 
now  much  improved.  He  recollected 
the  time  when  they  were  not  printed 
at  all ;  now  they  were  much  clearer 
and  in  greater  detail.  Inadvertencies 
like  those  mentioned  were  unavoid- 
able under  the  last  system  of  legisla- 
tion ^  he  rememb(;rcd  a  bill  to  exact 


double  tolls  on  a  certain  road  on 
Sunday,  and  by  a  mistake  it  was  so 
framed  as  to  import*  that  only  half 
.  could  be  levied  on  that  as  on  other 
days. 

The  first  estimates  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  parliament,  were  those 
for  the  navy.  On  the  2d  February, 
Sir  Geoi^e  Warrender,  in  the  con^ 
roittee  of  supply,  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  lOOQ  in  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired for  this  service.  His  motion 
was  for  22,000  seamen,  including 
8000  marines. 

Mr  Hume  urged,  that  the  reduc- 
tion should  rather  have  been  made 
in  the  marines. 

The  minister  said,  that  this  opinion 
differed  from  that  of  all  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  service  In 
the  event  of  war,  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail 
could  be  immediately  manned  from 
the  mercantile  navy;  whereas,  the 
marines  could  receive  no  such  inune* 
diate  increase. 

On  the  4th  May,  when  the  navy 
estimates  were  brought  up»  and  pre- 
vious to  Sir  G.  Warrender  moving 
the  grant,  Mr  Hume  proposed  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions,  which,  on  account 
of  the  information  contained  in  thenit 
we  shall  here  insert. 

"  That  it  appears,  by  the  returns 
before  this  House,  that  the  expense 
of  the  admiralty  office,  of  the  navy 
pay  office,  and  of  the  navy  office  esta^ 
blishments,  in  the  year  1792,  when 
there  were  H4e  ships  in  commission, 
257  ships  in  ordinarvy  and  16t000 
seamen  and  marines  m  the  service, 
was  58,719/.;  that,  in  the  year  1813, 
when, there  were  666  ships  in  com- 
mission, 355  in  ordinary,  and  140,000 
seamen  and  marines  in  the  service, 
the  expense  of  those  offices  was 
189,227/.;  and  in  the  estimates  for 
1821 9  when  there  are  only  119  ships 
in  commission,  582  in  ordinary,  and 
22,000  seamen  and  marines  in  the 
service,  the  expense  is  185|000^.  for 
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ftose  dfSceSt  bdn^  only  a  redaction 
of  4,177/.  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace^ 
from  the  year  18 IS  of  extended  war- 
fare, and  the  sum  of  126. SSI/,  more 
to  18^1  than  in  179:^  :— That  the  ex- 
pen«e  of  the  dock-yard  establishments 
in  England  in  the  year  1792  was 
25.S52/. ;  in  the  year  181S  it  amount- 
ed to  212  143/.  ;  and  in  the  estimate 
for  the  year  I82I9  the  amount  is 
210.745/.,  heing  ooly  1,398/.  less  than 
ID  181S,  and  of  185.i93/.  more  in  1821 
thao  in  1792 :  that  the  expense  of  the 
foreign  dock-yards  in  the  year  1 8 IS 
vas  52,S69/.,  and  by  the  estimate 
for  1821,  the  charge  is  5S.951/.,  being 
IJ911.  more  in  the  year  1821,  a  year  of 
peace,  than  in  18 IS,  a  year  of  war  :— • 
That  the  sum  voted  for  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  navy  in  the  year  1792, 
«u  672,482/L ;  the  sum  voted  for  the 
ordinary  estimate  of  the  year  I81S, 
wu  1,757,928/.;  and  that  the  ordi- 
Dsry  estimate  for  1821  amounts  to 
2.484,600/.,  being  1,812^118/.  more 
than  the  estimate  of  the  year  17D2, 
and  726  672/.  more  than  that  of  the 
year  181S:-^That  the  total  supply 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  navy  in 
the  year  1792  was  1.985  482/,  with 
16,000  seamen  and  marines  in  the  ser* 
vice;  that  in  the  year  1819  the  sup- 
ply voted  for  the  navy  was  5,985.415/. 
with  19,000  seamen  and  marines  in  the 
service ;  and  the  estimate  for  the  total 
Mpply  of  1 82^1  is  6,S8'i,786/ ,  with 
22000  seaoaen  and  marines  in  the  ser- 
vice, being  a  charge  of  4,397,304/. 
more  in  1821  than  in  1792,  and  of 
397,371/  more  in  1821  than  in  1819." 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  George 
Warrrader,  Mr  Hume  forbore  to  press 
his  motion. 

Sir  George  now  brought  forward 
the  navy  est! urates.  He  obaerved,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  parliament  to 
jvdge  of  the  amount  of  emoluments 
received  by  dock«yard  officers  in  the 
ynr  1792,  from  any  docoments  sub- 
nitted  to  its  notice.    At  that  time  a 


dock-yard  officer,  with  a  salary  of 
only  100/.  a-year,  might  receive  emolu- 
ments to  the  amount  of  1000/.  a-ycar ; 
whereas  at  present  all  his  emoluments 
were  known  to,  and  limited  by,  par- 
liament. Formerly,  so  far  from  being 
a  check  to  abuse  in  the  yard  to  which 
he  was  attached,  he  was  actually  bu* 
sied  in  promoting  it.  At  present,  a 
system  had  been  introduced,  which 
made  it  his  intere«t  to  look  carefully 
after  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
plan  of  task  and  check  work  had  cer« 
tainly  introduced  new  officers  into  his 
Majesty's  yards,  but  the  benefits  de- 
rived therefrom  had  more  than  com* 
pensated  the  expense  they  had  occa<* 
sioned.  On  the  return  of  peace,  it 
had  been  the  first  object  of  govern- 
ment to  place  such  of  our  ships  as  had 
been  for  many  years  at  sea,  in  an  effi- 
cient state  of  ordinary  |  and  that  ob- 
ject had  been  »o  far  accomplished,  that 
orders  had  already  been  issued  from 
the  board  of  admiralty  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  one- fifth  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  dock-yards.  Besides  this 
reduction,  inquiries  were  now  making 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
further  reductions  could  be  effected. 
He  believed  he  might  promise  the 
Housethata  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  commissioners  of  dock*yards,  and 
also  to  the  civil  officers  employed  in 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  might  not  be  found  expedient  to 
reduce  one  of  the  dock-yards  alto- 
gether within  that  period.  The  ho- 
nourable baronet  then  proceeded  to 
detail  the  diffierent  items  in  the  esti- 
mates. He  stated,  that  the  increase 
of  11,000/.  in  the  salaries  and  contin- 
gencies of  the  admiralty-office  was  oc- 
casioned partly  by  the  reward  given 
by  the  board  of  longitude  to  the  crews 
of  the  Hecla  and  Griper,  and  partly 
by  circumstances  which  he  would  at  a 
future  period  shortly  enumerate.  The 
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dbburflements  of  the  aiButant  to  the 
counsel  of  the  navy  in  law.  suits,  &c. 
was  11, COM.  this  year ;  last  year  they 
bad  only  been  800O2.  There  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  contingencies  rela- 
tive to  the  service  wherein  the  hydro- 
grapher  was  employed;  but  this  would 
not  be  surprising  to  any  member  who 
recollected  that  the  maritime  surveys 
were  more  conveniently  taken  in  a 
time  of  peace  than  in  a  time  of  war. 
He  should  have  to  ask  for  a  grant  of 
S2»000^  to  Greenwich  hospital,  as 
also  SOOOi.  to  the  naval  asylum.  Last 
year  he  had  asked  14»000/.  for  that 
purpose  i  but  as  it  was  now  intended 
to  unite  that  establishment  with  the 
school  at  Greenwich  hospital^  several 
expensive  offices  would  be  reduced, 
aad  the  sum  which  he  had  mentioned 
would  be  sufficiently  larg^e  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  He  should  now  movcv 
M  That  the  sum  of  2,484; ,599^  1 U.  Sd. 
be  mnted  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  navy  for  the  year  1821." 

Mr  Bemal  objected  to  the  voting 
10  large  an  amount  in  one  sum. 

Sir  George  said,  that  this  had  been 
the  uniform  practice;  but  feeling  a 
presentiment  that  the  old  method 
might  be  objected  to,  and  being  as 
desirous  as  possible  to  have  these  es« 
timates  thoroughly  sifted,  he  had  pre- 

gared  them  so  as  that  they  could  be 
rought  forward  Uem  by  Hem.  With- 
drawing his  general  motion,  he  there* 
fore  moved,  in  the  first  instance! 
70,596^  6s.  Id.  for  salaries  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  admiralty  of- 
fice. 

Mr  Bemal  insisted,  that  the  follow- 
ing savings  might  be  effected  :— Two 
lords  of  the  admh-alty,  1000/.  a-year 
each;  vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  lOOOi.; 
paymaster  of  royal  marines,  6Q0L  ;  in 
aU^d5Q0{. 

Sir  George  Cockbum  insisted,  that 
all  these  offices  were  necessary,  parti- 
cnlaiiy  the  two  lords  of  the  admiralty. 


If  the  gientlemen  opponte  could  find 
any  individual  who  could,  without  in-« 

J*ury  to  his  health,  attend  at  his  office 
rom  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon^  and  then  be  ia 
his  place  in  that  House  from  four  in 
the  afternoon  until  two  in  the  mom-» 
ing,  to  answer  such  questions  as  might 
be  put  to  him,  he,  for  one,  had  noobjec* 
tion  to  let  them  instal  him  in  the  office. 
He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  no 
such  individual  could  be  found ;  and 
until  such  an  individual  could  be  found, 
he  would  maintain  that  seven  lords  of 
the  admiralty  were  not  too  many  for 
the  office. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  himself  sat  at  the  boards 
declared  that  he  was  sure  that  the  effi^ 
ciency  of  the  admiralty  would  not  be 
at  all  diminished,  if  the  number  of  the 
lords  were  five  instead  of  seven.  Oa 
his  faith,  his  honour,  and  his  con- 
science, he  believed  it.  Until  the  year 
1806,  the  salary  of  the  first  lord  was 
3000/.,  when  it  was  increased  to  5000L 
at  the  time  when  Earl  Grey  held  the 
office.  It  did  appear  to  him  a  little 
extraordinary,  that  the  gentlemen  over 
the  way  did  not  advert  to  this  sub<* 
ject.  Not  that  it  was  possible  that  a 
nobleman  or  a  commoner  could  main- 
tain the  situation  of  a  cabinet  minister 
on  SOOO/.  a^year,  without  great  loss  ; 
but  if  the  first  lord  had  any  other 
office,  he  certainly  should  not  take,  ia 
all,  more  than  50du.  a-year.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Camden  had  tlie  thanks  of  the 
House  for  giving  up  part  of  his  salary 
as  teller  of  the  exchequer ;  but  a  right 
honourable  relative  or  his  own  (MrC. 
Yorke)  had  given  up  the  additional 
2000/.  a-year  while  he  held  the  place 
of  first  lord,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  it.  He  meant  no  personal  of^ 
fence  to  any  gentleman  ;  out  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  business  of  the  ad« 
miralty  could  be  as  well  transacted  by 
five  as  by  seven  lords. 
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Mr  RobioflOB,  who  hoA  ako  sat  at 
tlie  nayy  board,  professed  a  directly 
opposite  opinion. 

Mr  Creeyey  observed  the  dilemma 
to  which  he  and  his  friends  were  re- 
duced by  such  contrary  statements. 
It  seemed  they  were  voting  a  supply 
for  five  members  of  parliament.  lie 
approved  of  the  heads  of  offices  sitting 
ia  the  House,  but  did  not  see  why  aU 
the  minor  officers  of  government 
should  be  there  to  vote  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  their  own  emoluments. 

The  same  remark  was  pressed  by 
Mr  Hume. 

Mr  Croker  again  declared,  that, 
having  thirteen  years  experience  of 
the  labours  of  the  board,  he  must  state 
his  deliberately  formed  conviction,  that 
the  constitution  of  that  board  was  not 
only  highly  useful*  but  almost  abso* 
Itttely  indispensable.  Even  if  the  al- 
teration were  carried  into  effect,  he 
ooold  not  contemplate  any  saving  to 
the  public  ;  for,  as  it  would  then  be- 
come indispensably  necessary  that  the 
remaining  commissioners  should  de« 
vote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
appropriate  to  them  smaller  sauries 
toaa  tnose  of  the  under  secretaries  of 
state. 

The  committee  having  divided  up- 
on this  subject,  the  origual  resolution 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  115 
to  77.  Another  proposed  reduction 
of  1000/.  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  118  to  55. 

The  next  vote  was  o{3S,924d.  2s,  ^ 
for  the  navy  pay  office. 

Mr  Hume  observed,  that  the  charge 
was  only  44,930/.  in  1813,  when  the 
esublishment  of  the  navy  was  120,000 
seamen,  and  the  expenditure  22  mil- 
lions. He  conceived,  that  the  reduc- 
tion ought  to  have  been  niuch  greater, 
when  there  were  only  14^000  seamen, 
and  ao  expenditure  of  six  millions. 

Mr  RoUosofl  explained  at  full  length 


.the  caofleof  itb9  expenditure  bdog  sifll 
so  high.  It  arose  chiefly  from  two 
new  and  highly  important  departments, 
the  inspector's  brai¥:h  and  the  prize 
branch. 

Mr  Hume  declared  honself  so  satis* 
fied  with  the  honourable  gentleman'if 
statement,  that  be  declined  pushing 
the  question  to  a  vote. 

On  the  7th  May,  Mr  Hume  object* 
ed  to  the  sum  of  955,000/.  for  com« 
pletin?  the  dock-yards  at  Sheemess. 
He,  U&erefore,  moved,  <<  that  the 
amount  of  the  estimates  for  completing 
these  works  was  824,992/.  in  1814, 
and  433,800/.  in  1818  ;  and  although 
the  large  sum  of  1,147,000/L  has  been 
expended,  a  further  sum  of  955,421/. 
is  stated  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
improvements  in  that  yard,  and  which 
will  make  the  total  charge  for  one 
dock-yard  2,102,421/.  :-^That,there-i 
fore,  under  such  varying  and  uncertain 
estimates,  it  is  expedient  that  a  com** 
mittee  of  this  House  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  expen£- 
ture  and  future  estimates  of  all  workt 
in  dock-yards.'' 

Sir  G.  Cockbum,  Sir  J.  Yorke,  and 
Sir  J.  Coffin  bore  testimony  to  the 
great  utility  of  these  works,  which 
would  be  rendered  useless  if  not  speed- 
ily completed.  Mr  Hume^s  motion 
was  negatived  by  82  to  27* 

On  the  same  day,  129,395/.  was 
voted  for  vessels  in  ordinary ;  970,400^ 
for  half-pay  to  officers;  1,094,589/. 
for  building  and  repairing  ships  of  war. 

Mr  Hume  moved  a  redaction  of  the 
last  sum  to  794,5802. ;  but  on  under-, 
standing  .that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  violation  of  certain  con« 
tracts,  he  agreed  to  the  postponement 
of  the  saving  till  after  their  lulffimeot. 
Mr  Hume  objected  also  to  the  sum  of 
424,648/.  for  improvement  in  the  docfci« 
yards^  which  he  understood  was  only 
part  payment  of  two  millions. 

Sir  George  Wanrender  explabodt 
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«nd  the  original  vote  was  carried  by 
107  to.  SO. 

The  army  estimates  were  contested 
«t  every  point  in  a  more  detailed  man- 
ner, and  with  still  greater  obstinacy* 
On  the  9th  March,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  for  the  House  going  into  a 
committee,  Mr  Crcevey  opposed  such 
■  step  till  a  strict  investigation  had 
been  made  into  the  public  expenditure* 
He  bitterly  reproached  parliament 
with  the  insensibility  they  displayed 
to  the  distresses  of  the  nation.  He 
called  upon  the  House  to  consider 
the  number  of  offices  and  pensions 
held  by  members  of  parliament ;  also 
the  large  sinecures  and  pensions  by 
which  government  coula  secure  the 
interest  of  the  great  families.  He 
would  oppose  the  vote  till  all  these 
-  things  were  thoroughly  investigated. 

Lord  Palmerston  observed,  that, 
if  the  honourable  gentleman  meant  to 
oppose  voting  any  supply  till  all  the 
above  questions  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  his  motion  went  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  government  of  the 
country* 

'Even  Mr  Calcraft  confessed  that  he 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  motion 
of  his  honourable  friend,  and  was 
not  prepared  immediately  to  decide 
upon  so  important  a  question  as  that 
Ktrhich  his  proposition  involved.  Nei- 
ther was  he  prepared  to  take  a  step 
which  went  to  embarrass,  not  the  par- 
ticular administration,  but  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  country. 
Strong  as  was  his  hostility  to  minis- 
ters, he  could  not  take  this  mode  of 
gratifying  any  party  feeling. 
.  Although,  therefore,  the  motion 
was  supported  by  Mr  Bennett  and  Mr 
Monck,  it  was  negatived  by  1 72  to  38. 

Mr  Hume,  without  seeking  to  im- 
pede public  business,  wished  to  put 
on  record  a  review  of  the  compara- 
tive state  of  the  military  establish- 
menu  now  and  at  a  former  period. 


He  condenseda  speech  of  someleogth 

into  the  following  resolutions : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  it  appears  by  the 
official  returns  bdbre  this  House,  that  the 
total  military  establishment  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain  and  Ireland  for  1792,  (exclusive  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  artillery,  mi- 
litia, and  marines,)  consisted  of  48,474 
men,  namelv,  15,919  for  Great  Britain^ 
Guernsey,  &c. ;  17,323  in  the  coloniea 
abroad ;  and  15,5232  in  Ireland ;  and  that 
the  total  military  establishment  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  £oir  1821,  (exduatve 
of  India,  the  artillery,  the  militia,  and 
marines,)  consists  of  81,106  officers  and 
men ;  namely,  of  27,852  in  Great  Britain, 
Guernsey,  &c. ;  32,476  in  the  colonies 
abroad ;  and  20,778  in  Ireland. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  suppliea  for 
the  expense  of  the  military  estaolishment 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  179S^ 
were  2,331,149/.;  that  the  supplies  voted 
for  the  military  establishment  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  1820,  were 
9,500,216^;  and  that  the  army  estimates 
for  1821,  now  submitted  to  the  House, 
are  only  167,498/.  less  than  those  of 
1820. 

"  3.  That  there  were  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1792,  fex-« 
elusive  of  the  regular  cavalry  and  infan- 
try,) 25,757  troops,  namely  3730  of 
royid  artillery,  4425  of  royal  marines, 
and  17,602  of  disembodied  militia;  and 
in  1821,  (exclusive  of  the  regular  cavalry 
and  infantry,)  the  number  of  125,498 
troops ;  namely,  7872  engineers  and  ar« 
tillery,  8000  royal  marines,  51,998  dis- 
embodied militia,  and  57,622  yeomanry 
cavalry  and  volunteer  infantry,  being  in 
number  a  larger  force  by  132,367  men^ 
available  for  purposes  of  government,  in 
the  year  1821,  than  the  government  hwl 
in  1792. 

''  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  it  is  expedient 
to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  amount 
and  expenditure  of  its  military  establish- 
ments, and  to  approximate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  establishment  of  1792,  aa  re^ 
commended  by  tiie  Finance  Committee  of 
1817." 
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Onthe  ISdi  ef  March,  Lord  Pal- 
Benton  prepared  to  lay  the  army  ea« 
timatei  before  the  House.  Before 
be  begen,  however,  Mr  Hume  rose 
md  u^ed,  that  thie  time  was  now 
oome  for  putting  the  above  resolu- 
tknu,  read  on  the  former  day.  They 
contained  only  matters  of  fact,  and 
pledged  the  House  to  no  specific 
meuuies. 

LordCasdereagh  conceived  there 
coidd  be.no  objection  to  their  being 
entered  on  the  journals,  if  the  ho- 
AoaraUe  member  would  wait  till  the 
proper  time ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  can  on  the  House  to  record  an 
opinioD  against  the  estimates,  before 
those  estimates  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Lord  Palmeraton  -pointed  out  a 
onmber  of  errors  of  calculation  which 
be  conceived  the -honourable  member 
to  have  committed.  He  had  read 
HHoewhere,  that  it  was  said  by  a 
ttge  of  antiquity»  there  were  two 
tbiogt  which  were  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  men,  and  even  of  the  immor- 
tal Gods,  namely,  past  events  and^ 
vithiDetic ;  but  the  honourable  metq- 
ber  had  a  genius  which  that  sage  ne- 
^er  contemplated^  for  he  ^xef ci^ed  a 
dttpotic  control  over  both  those 
things— {a  langh)^ — past  events  he 
coold  alter,  and  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic he  had  the  talent  to  subvert. 
However,  be  would  do  the  hono.qr- 
>ble  member  the  justice  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  accountable  fbr  alt 
the  inaccuracies  of  his  resolutions  ini 
finance.  He  understood  that  he  was 
chairman  of  a  self- constituted  com- 
toittee  of  finance,  which  sat  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  army  estimates,  as 
veil  as  ottier  subjects  of  calculation, 
snd  drew  up  those  resolutions,  for 
til  the  mi]s*statements  in  which  it 
vould  not  be  fair  to  make  the  ^hair- 
nan  responsible,  {A  laugh.)  There 
VM  also,  Ue  understoodi  au  establish^ 

VOL.  XIV,  PART  i. 


metit  of  clerks,  who  made  up  tha  ao« 
counts  under  the  direction  of  the 
committees  and  if  these  accounta 
were  not  more  accurately  made  up 
for  the  future,  he  would  move  for 
returns  of  tlie  expenses  of  the  said 
establishment,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  salaries  of  those  clerks 
were  greater  than  their  attention  an^ 
ability  merited* 

^  Mr  •  Hume  defended  his  calcula^ 
tions.  He  would  not  deny  that  he 
submitted  those  accounts  to  the  in- 
spection of  one  or  two  friends,  but 
not  of  a  self-constituted  committee. 
He  wished  the  noble  lord  would  ma-y 
nage  his  establishment  as  cheaply  as 
he  did  his.  He  employed  no  olerka 
to  assist  him.  In  such  matters, ivhere 
the  interest  of  the  public  was  so  much 
at  stake,  it  was  no  difiicult  matter  to 
find  volunteers.  The  House  divided 
upon  the  vesolutions,  which  were  ne* 
gatived  only  by  a  majority  of  98  to  24. 
Lord  PaJmerston  now  rose,  to  lay 
the  estimates  before  the  House.  The. 
principle  proposed  to  be  acted  upon 
was  a  reduction  of  the  establishment* 
and  a  diminution  of  expense.  The 
House  would  see  from  the  estimates,: 
that  a  reduction  had  taken  place  in 
every  thing  which  was  under  the  ef- 
fectual control  of  the  executive  go^ 
vernmentf  and  where  an  increaso. 
should  appear^  that  it  had  arisen  ix^ 
consequence  of  certain  and  fixed  t 
rules,  which  placed  tbesodepartmentSM 
beyond  the  controj  of  the  executive* 
government.  The  yeteran  battalions  - 
had  been  raised  at  a  moment  when 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  bad 
been  endangered*  and  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time  pledged  themselves 
that  a  reduction  of  those  battalions 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  could  justify 
such  a  reduction.  The  estimates 
would  shew  that  government  had 
acted  according  to  the  rule  laid  dowfVa, 
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and  had  been  tnie  to  tbenr  promise, 
and  wottM,  he  hoped,  convinoe  the 
country  thatthegoverameetwereali^ 
to  its  interests.  These  battalions  had 
been  reduced,  and  the  result  of  such 
a  proceeding  was  a  redaction  of  9800 
men»  and  a  saving  of  144>998/L  There 
was  a  greater  apparent  decrease  in 
the-  estimates,  becanse  a  sum  of 
185,000/.  was  voted  for  clothing  in- 
the  last  year.  Comparing  the  esti- 
mates for  the  land  forces  of  this  year 
with  the  estimates  of  last  year,  the 
reduction  amounted  to  374,000/. 
50,000^.  of  which  arose  from  adopt- 
ing a  regulation,  recommended  two 
years  ago  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Corte  Castle,  (Mr  Bankes,)  name- 
ly* applying  f^^  o£  the  pay  of  the 
non-effective  to  the  miscellaneous  al- 
lowances. There  was  a  saving  in  the 
staff  of  7000/L,  bv  the  reduction  of 
two  major-generals  in  Guernsey  and 
North  Britain.  In  the  whole  effective 
estimates  for  this  year»  there  was  a 
reduction  of  867,000/.,  compared  with 
the  estimates  of  last  year.  There  was 
in  the  military  college  a  diminution 
of  4600/.,  and  upon  the  garrisons 
175»000/.  There  was  an  increase  of 
4000/.  in  the  full-pay  superannuation 
retired  list,  and  upon  the  foreign  half- 
pay  a  diminution  of  40^.  In  the 
.  ottt-penstoners  of  Chelsea  and  Kil- 
niainham  an  increase  of  4569/.  In 
the  royal  military  asylum  a  diminu* 
tion  of  8200/.  In  the  widows'  pen- 
non list  an  increase  of  6000/.,  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation  of  the  new 
law  allowing  officers'  widows  to  marry 
agam.  In  the  estimates  for  reduced 
adjutants  of  the  loeal  militias,  there 
was  a  saving  of  676/L  Upon  the  whole 
of  the  reduced  estimates  tliere  was  an 
increase  of  lfi2,000/.,arisingfTom  eer- 
tain  causes  of  recent  occurrence.  This 
formed  only  one  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture. The  honourable  member  for 
Abingdon  (Mr  Maberly)  wished  to  re- 


duce the  expendhure  as  reconmend-i 
ed  by  the  finance  committee  of  1817* 
That  committee  stated  the  array  esti« 
mates  at  8,500,000/1,  including  offi- 
cers, and  it  did  not,  as  would  be  seen 
by  tlie  1 1  th  report,  make  any  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  embodied  mi-* 
litia.  That  committee  allowed  no- 
thing for  the  charge  of  a  permanent 
suff,  and  on  the  return  of  the  army 
ifrom  France,  there  was  an  increase  of 
300,000/.  in  that  respect.  Notwith* 
standing  this  increase,  the  estimates 
for  the  present  year  were  less  by 
966,000/.  than  the  estimates  recom* 
mended  by  the  finance  committee. 
The  estimates  for  the  present  year 


Ordinaries       .        •  L.e,643,0QQ 

£xtnundinaries       •  1,0^,000 

CotoQUUssariat           .  ^01,569 

Barracks           .        .  5^7,^00 

Training  the  militia  90,000 


Total, 


L.8,492,0(i9 


which,  considering  the  provision  made 
for  services  not  contemplated  by  the 
finance  committee,  was  less  than  the 
estimates  of  that  committee  by 
266,000/.  The  country  would  see  if 
the  House  did  not  think  fit  to  agree 
to  the  proposition,  that  the  estimates 
for  the  present  year  should  not  exceed 
those  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of 
1817,  it  was  because  they  had  a  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  which  the 
E resent  estimates  would  shew  had  not 
een  misplaced.  Comparing  the  charge 
of  this  year  with  the  charge  of  labt 
year,  there  was  a  saving— 


Upon  the  ordinsries 

; extraordinaries 

^ commissariat 

barracks 

training  m^Vt'n 


L.144,998 

soo,ooo 

T4,000 
117,000 

For  dothing  Irish  Yeomanry        5o,ooo 


j<  or  ciotmng  insn  a  eomamy        au,ooo 
Forming  the  veteran  battaliMis     40,000 
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He  was  icfldf  to  admit  that  the  htt 
two  iteoM  were  not  actual  redoctbnSy  • 
^thoQgh  they  were,  in  fact,  diftinu- 
tiens  of  expense.  Upon  the  whole  of 
the  srmjr  rotes  of  this  year,  compared 
with  those  of  the  last  year,  there  was 
a  saving  of  707,000/.  He  coold  not 
ny  whether  the  redaction  proposed 
vonld  meet  the  views  of  honourable 
nembers,  as  some  might  think  that  on 
coch  a  service  a  greater  reduction  could' 
be  made  $  and  on  snch  a  qnestion  it  was 
iopoHibk  to  expect  unaoimity,  but 
he  fioped~^e  reduction  stated  would 
shew  diat  the  government  were  alive  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  were 
tktemnned  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  reduce  expenditure.  The 
Hoiite  would  readily  believe  such  to  be 
theiDtentioo  of  government,  when  they 
«w  a  reduction  of  707,000/.  in  one 
year,  and  that  government  had  not 
aboced  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 
He  should  be  content  to  sit  down  af- 
ter having  made  these  statements,  was 
it  not  for  what  passed  upon  a  former 
occasion,  upon  which  he  should  now 
make  a  few  observations.  An  honour- 
able  member  had  taken  the  establish- 
Blent  of  1792  as  the  standard  for  a 
peace  establishment.  The  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  advance  a  step  in 
proving,  that  the  establishment  for 
1792  was  fit  for  1821,  without  first 
shewing  that  the  country  had  been  in 
the  game  situation  now  as  in  1792. 
Here  the  argument  failed.  Look  at 
the  works  erected  during  the  war! 
Look  at  the  money  expended  on  the 
stores  accumulated  during  that  time  ! 
Was  it  not  necessary  to  protect  those 
itoret  >  Was  it  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  dilapidation  of  those  works  i 
Looking  at  these  things,  and  at  the 
colonial  and  foreign  possessions,  he 
would  ask  any  man,  could  it  be  assert- 
ed that  the  establishment  of  1792  was 
fit  for  1821  ?  He  would  allow,  that  it 
vu  incumbent  upon  government  to 
shew  that  a  larger  force  w^s  necessary 
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now  than  in  1792.  The  estimates  for 
1792,  as  taken  from  the  journals,  were, 
inclodiog  officers,  43,578  men  ;  but  it 
was  fair  to  state,  that  the  establish- 
niCDt  was  never  so  low,  and  that  there 
were,  in  fact,  1600  men  more  in  pay, . 
which,  deducted  from  the  numbers  of 
the  present  year,  would  leave  an  excess 
of  97>000.  Of  this  excess  there  were, 
including  officers,  15,299  in  our  new 
colonies,— the  New  Leeward  Islands^ 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  St  Helena,  the 
Biauritius,  and  our  possessions  in  Af- 
rica. When  he  stated  this,  he  must 
state  that  these  troops  were  in  stations 
which  every  man  in  the  country  con- 
sidered important  for  commercial  and 
military  objects,  and  for  which  the 
country  had  sacrificed  so  much  blood' 
and  treasure.  This  being  the  case,  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  such 
a  force  was  too  much  for  these  places ; 
indeed  he  should  mislead  the  House 
were  he  to  say  that  they  were  suffi** 
cient  to  repel  an  attack  in  case  of  any 
sudden  declaration  of  war.  These 
troops  were  stationed  in  these  places 
upon  a  peace  principle — that  was^  to 
defend  them  from  any  sudden  surprise* 
Upon  the  old  colonies  there  was  an  in« 
crease  of  2614,  including  officers,  com- 
pared with  the  force  of  1792.  The 
old  colonies  were  Gibraltar,  Canada^ 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  New  South  Wales.  In  North 
Aoserica  and  New  South  Wales  the 
population  was  much  increased  since 
1792,  in  the  hitter  pbce  by  the  send- 
ing out  of  persons  trom  this  oountry  § 
and  that  circumstance  would  account 
for  the  increase  of  692  men  in  the  lati 
ter  settlement.  Our  possessions  in  one 
of  the  Canadas  had  been  extended  since 
that  period,  and  therefore,  as  a  civil 
precaution,  a  larger  number  was  neces-i 
sary.  Of  this  excess  of  37,000,  there 
remained  19,615  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  islands  in  the  Chan- 
nel   Of  that  number  8676  were  sent 
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to  Irf  land.  lie  would  leave  it  to  those 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land  than  he  was,  to  say  if  such  a 
force  were  unnecessary  ?  There  now 
remained  an  excess  of  IO98S9  men  to  he 
accounted  for.  The  duty  of  the  de« 
pots  at  Plymouth,  Che8ter»  Chatham* 
HulUHeliogoland,  Guernsey,  and  Jer-^ 
■ey,  required  an  addition  of  5000  men 
and  1000  o£Bcers.  After  these  deduc- 
tions, the  excess  of  the  troops  now 
employed  above  those  actually  employ- 
ed m  1792»  was  only  S226»  officers  in- 
cluded. The  change  in  the  system  of 
enlistment  rendered  this  excess  neces- 
sary. In  the  year' 1792  a  man  enlist- 
ed generally  for  the  whole  army*  and 
when  the  number  of  a  regiment  was 
reduced)  there  was  nothing  necessary 
to  be  done  but  to  send  out  a  sufficient 
number  from  any  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  but  nowt  when  a  man  enlisted 
for  a  regiment,  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  transfer  him,  and  the 
only  mode  for  recruiting  a  regiment  on 
a  foreign  station  was  to  bring  it  home. 
This  l^ing  the  case,  the  non-effective 
part  must  Ullheavieron  the  regiments  in 
England  than  abroad ;  and  when  it  was 
remembered  that  there  were  in  India 
19,988,  and  that  it  was  agreed  upon' 
all  hands  that  ten  years  was  the  time 
appointed  for  the  residence  of  a  regi- 
ment in  India,  the  House  would  agree 
that  the  excess  of  8200  men  was  rather 
too  little.  The  honourable  gentleman 
found  fault  with  the  organization  of 
the  regiments,  and  said,  that  regimen- 
tal establishments  of  650  should  he  in* 
creased  to  800.  But  in  the  esublish- 
mcnt  of  regiments  three  things  must 
be  taken  intoconsideration-^economy, 
efficiency,  and  a  quick,  cheap,  and  eff 
fective  means  of  augmentation  in  case 
of  war.  The  establishments  of  92 
were  as  low  as  400,  bnt  in  case  of  a 
sudden  war,  600  must  be  added  to 
that  number,  and  the  regiment  must 
have  the  name  of  a  yonng  regiment. 
An  esublishment  of  650  was  more 


economical  than  400«  but  lest  econo- 
mical than  800.  (n  1792  the  regiments 
were  not  efficient,  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  their  establishments, 
but  by  the  present  establishments,  an 
addition  of  34,000  men  could  be  made 
by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant  to  each 
company  of  infantry,  and  each  troop 
of  cavalry.  Establishments  of  800, 
though  more  economical  than  650^ 
were  more  objectionable,  because,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  send  out  a  small 
number  of  troops  to  a  foreign  station, 
those  large  regiments  must  be  broken 
up.  In  regard  to  the  public  depart- 
ments there  wasan  increase  since  1792; 
but  a  great  reduction  had  taken  place 
in  them  since  the  termination  of  the 
war.  There wasadifference  of  80,000/^ 
a-year  in  those  departments  since  the 
year  1814.  On  this  subject  again,  it 
was  nothing  to  say,  these  departments 
only  coat  so  much  in  1792.  The  pub- 
lic business  was  now  transacted  very 
differently  to  what  it  was  at  that  pe- 
riod— they  had  then  no  notion  of  the 
accuracy  and  the  dispatch  that  now 
prevailed.  For  this,  however,  he  ar* 
rogated  no  praise  either  to  himself  or 
his  Majesty'^s  government.  This  House 
had  it  all.  This  House  aet  commis- 
sions and  inquiries  on  foot,  and  the  go- 
vernment were  compelled,  from  time 
to  time,  to  do  their  business  in  a  more 
regular  manner  than  was  formerly  the 
practice. — (Cheers  from  the  Opposi- 
tion.)— He  understood  very  well  the 
meaning  of  that  cheer — but  when  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  came  down  night 
after  night  with  quires  of  motions,  and 
expected  instant  information  on  every 
topic,  was  it  fair  for  them  now  to  turn 
round  and  aay»  for  this  increased  la- 
bour, accuracy,  and  precision,  you 
shall  only  have  the  estimate  of  1792  ? 
Though  the  expense  was  now  greater, 
the  business  was  much  better  done ; 
and  genuine  sound  economy  was  much 
better  ansA'ered  by  the  present  method 
than  by  any  which  was  heretofore 
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adopted.  Re  could  itate  to  the 
House»  that  in  the  last  two  years 
110,000/.  had  been  received*  in  cotise- 
qoeoce  of  an  examination  into  the  ar« 
rtars  of  accounts.;  a  sum  greater  than 
the  vhole  charge  for  the  War-office 
during  that  period  I  He  concluded 
with  moving  his  first  resolution  for 
81,468  men. 

Colonel  Davies  saidy  notwithstand- 
iog  what  fell  frona  the  noble  lordi  he 
was  perfectly  satis6ed  that  the  state- 
ments made  a  few  nights  since  by  hit 
Iwoourable  friend  (Mr  Hume)  were 
lubfttaotially  correct.  He  confessed 
himself  unable  to  follow  the  noble  lord 
through  all  his  voluminous  detail  of 
figures,  and  he  should  conclude  his  ob- 
lerration  with  a  motion,  **  That  the 
chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  tit  again,  in  order  that  the  proposed 
estimates  should  be  referred  to  a  select 
coffimittee»  to  consider  if  any  diminu- 
tion  could  be  made  in  them."  He 
should  make  this  motion  without  any 
view  whatever  to  delay  the  public  bu« 
lioets ;  for,  while  that  inquiry  was  go- ' 
i=g  00,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
grant  temporary  supplies,  until  the 
committee  should  come  to  some  deci« 
(ioQ.  He  was  in  general  averse  to  com- 
mitiees,  because  they  in  some  degree 
took  firom  roioisters  that  responsibility 
which  should  always  attach  to  them. 
Bm,  in  the  present  case,  he  wished  for 
1  committee  to  inquire  into  what  he 
foriessly  termed  abuses.  The  estimates 
for  this  year  were  less  than  those  iof 
the  last  year  ;  but  he^  and  others  like 
hm,  knew  not  what  the  estimates  for 
the  last  year  were.  The  accounts  were 
&et  DOW  before  the  House. 

The  land  loroes  for 

1^1,C084     .       .     £S,68S,096  10  11 
IKtto,  1819^  cost     .       3,462,453    0    0 

Miking  sn  iocteaae 
o^iai9af    .     .         £60^572  10  11 

Yet  this  was  called  a  reduction  ! 


The  total  permanent 
charge  for  tlie  pre- 
stf  n  t  year,  exclusive 
of  the  corps  in  tend- 
ed for  reduction  was  £6,493,647    0 

In  181^  it  was    .    .      6,379,548    0 


Making  an  increase 
this  year  of    .    . 


£114,099    0    0 


And  this  was  also  called  a  reduction  1 
Did  not'  these  things  call  for  ini|uiry# 
to  say  th^  least !  The  noble  lord  alsd 
took  credit  to  himself  for  a  reduction 
of  117,000^.  in  the  barrack  depart^ 
ment;  but  he  forgot  to  state,  that 
when  last  year  barracks  were  built  all 
over  the  country,  he  told  the  House 
that  expense  would  be  only  temporary. 
The  noble  lord  further  said,  there 
would  be  now  no  charge  for  the  vete^ 
rans  of  80,000/.,  but  he  (Colonel  D.) 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  could 
be  sent  home  from  the  place  of  their 
disbandment  withdUt  incurring  some 
charge  on  the  public.  He  would  not 
trouble  the  House  by  entering  into  any 
details,  but  he  was  prepared  to  shew 
that  a  reduction  might  take  place  ia 
our  military  establishments,  without 
any  danger  at  home,  or  to  our  colonies 
abroad;  or  if  the  House  seemed  td 
think  an  army  of  100,000  theh  was  ne- 
cessary in  time  of  peace,  he  wis  equal- 
ly prepared  to  shew  that  suth  an  army 
could  be  maintained  at  a  much  less  ex- 
pense  than  was  now  called  for  by  the 
estimates  of  the  noble  lord.  The  ho-* 
nourable  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
enter  into  some  details,  with  a  view  to 
shew  how  certain  reductions  could  be 
effected  in  different  garrisons  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  thereby  a  saving  of 
the  public  money.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  contended,  that  there 
were  now  nearly  170,000  men  in  this 
country  and  the  colonies,  including  the 
regular  troops,  the  marines,  the  mili-* 
tia,  and  yeomanry  corps,  and  called 
upon  the  Houie  to  say»  whether  there 
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was  any  thing  in  the  cxrcumstances  of 
the  country  or  the  colonies  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  such  a  force  ?  The 
bonouriible  member  then  pointed  out 

J  variety  of  minor  reductions,  which, 
e  conceived,  could  be  made  in  the 
military  expenditure. 

Mr  J.  Macdonald  supported  the 
iDotioaof  Colonel  Davies,  and  decla- 
red his  intention,  if  the  House  went 
into  the  committee,  of  moving  a  reduc« 
tion  of  10,000  men. — Mr  Bennett  took 
the  same  view  of  the  subject. 

Lord  Castlereagb,  in  supporting  the 
estimates,  directed  his  attention  diief* 
ly  to  the  motion  for  reducing  the  army 
)>j  10,000  naen.  The  House  would 
recollect  that  the  time  had  not  long 
gone  by,  when  the  addition  of  that 
number  of  men  to  the  existing  military 
force  was  thought  necessary ;  and  if 
they  were  now  to  effect  that  reduction 
out  of  the  troops  at  home,  he  hardly 
knew  how  the  home  duty  would  be 
performed  by  those  who  would  then 
remain.  That  the  army  now  at  home  in 
Great  Briuin,  consisted  of  48»000 
men,  inclusive  of  officers ;  but,  taken 
^B  rank  and  file,  not  more  than  43,000. 
He  wished  the  House  to  consider^  that 
if  they  were  to  make  the  reduction  out 
of  those  troops,  they  would  hardly 
have  20,000  men  at  home,  while  there 
would  be  nfiOO  men  in  India,  T«nd 
82,000  in  the  colonies,  numbers  which 
hardly  any  objection  had  been  taken 
to.  Added  to  this,  if  they  meant,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  their  garrisons,  as  had  been 
on  all  sides  agreed  upon,  the  scheme  of 
economy  proposed  by  the  honourable 
ffentleman  (Mr  Bennett)  was absolute- 
Vf  impracticable.—  (A  laugh.) — If  the 
House  considered  that  ministers  came 
forward  with  these  estimates,  them- 
pelves  producing  a  reduction  of  10,000 
men  previously,  and  looked  at  that 
Kheme  of  economy  now  suggested  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  viz.  another 
mad  a  further  reduction  of  10,000  meD^ 


he  (Lord  Csstler^aprh)  thought  they 
would  agree  with  him  that  a  redaction 
of  20,0(X)  men  (for  such  in  fact  it  was) 
in  one  Session  of  Parliament,  would  be 
a  most  desperate  measure.  Comparing 
the  present  year  with  1818,  the  gene- 
ral estimates,  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance,  were,  in  1818,  19,580,00M.| 
in  1821,  19,616|000/.;  the  difference 
being  somewhere  upwards  of  S6,000/. 
between  the  present  estimates  and  those 
of  1818,  as  settled  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  Calcraft  could  not  but  observe, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  the  same  that  were  eternally  op- 
posed to  every  plan  of  reduction.  He 
conceived  that  10>000  more  men  might 
easily  be  reduced,  and  10,000  be  still 
left  disposable  for  the  relief  of  the 
East  Indies  and  of  the  colonies.  He 
believed  that  two  or  three  millions 
might  be  saved,  and  the  duties  of  the 
service  just  as  well  performed  as  they 
had  been,  or  were  hkely  to  be,  under 
the  extravagant  administration  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite.  The  foot-guards, 
the  life-guards,  the  horse-guards,  and 
the  dragoon-guards,  none  of  which 
took  any  share  in  colonial  service,  form- 
ed a  force,  in  1792,  of  6374  men  ;  the 
same  indisposable  force  now  amounted 
to  14,612  men ;  and  might  not  some 
part  of  that  excess,  an  excess  of  8000, 
be  converted  into  such  disposable 
troops  as  should  be  applicable  to  co- 
lonial duty,  and  afford  relief  to  the  re- 
giments of  the  line  ?  He  knew  what 
committees  were,  and  he  had  read  with 
great  attention  those  reports  (those  of 
the  finance  committee  of  1817»)  upon 
which  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  grounded  himself ;  but  he  would 
put  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  sat  as 
members  of  that  committee,  whether, 
when  they  fixed  the  amount  of  force 
likely  to  be  requisite,  they  bad  con- 
templated the  probability  of  that  dis- 
tress in  which  the  country  was  unfor- 
tunately plunged.  He  did  matnuin 
SI 
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that  we  nniat  yield  to  necesnty ;  thsa 
the  heppipeet»  the  comfort,  the  secu- 
rity, aad  the  traDquiUity  of  England^ 
must  be  preferred  to  the  maiDtenance 
of  aniue«9  or  even  of  navies*  greater 
than  were  absolutely  necessary.  Wbilcp 
bowever,  be  advocated,  and  most  zeal- 
oiiily  advocated,  the  cause  of  economy, 
be  begged  to  say  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  redocine  the  pay  of  private 
soldiers,  or  the  siuariea  of  clerks  in  of- 
fices, bat  be  wished  to  see  the  right 
booottrable  gentlemen  opposite  curtail* 
cd  of  tbetr  emoluments. 

Mr  Calcraft  was  answered  by  Mr 
Huftkissooy  while  the  original  motion 
was  supported  by  Mr  Maberly.  A  di- 
viaioa  being  then  called,  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  216  to  95. 
Four  successive  divisions  were,  how- 
I  ever,  calleil  forth  on  the  same  subject, 
each  negatived  by  large  majorities.  The 
I  '  Opposition  seemed  now  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  harassing  ministers  and  the 
I  public,  by  division  after  division.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  there  took 
place  sixteen,  the  carrying  en  which 
occupied  five  hours.  Among  these 
votes  were  two,  whether  the  first  vo- 
lame  of  the  statutes  nt  large  be  read ; 
aad  whether  candles  should  b^  furnish- 
ed to  members  who  catied  for  them. 
At  length  JLord  C^aatlereagh,  on  ac* 
const  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  mo- 
ved that  the  committee  should  ad- 
journ* 

On  the  14tb,  Mr  J.  Macdonald 
brought  forward  his  promiKd  motion 
ibr  a  reduction  of  10,000  men  in  the 
military  force.  Feeling  that  the  dis- 
CBSsion  of  the  other  night  had  been 
most  conclusive  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position which  he  now  came  forward 
to  make,  aad  knowing  that  other  mem- 
bers, whose  knowledge  and  indefati- 
gable industry  entitled  them  to  theat- 
tentiott  of  the  House,  intended  to  fol- 
low up  his  arguments  by  others  of  their 
own,  be  showd  not  preface  his  motion 
vith  toMBj  remarks.    It  was  his.  con- 


victioo  that  the  course  of  argument 
adopted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  did  not  justify  the  existence  of  a 
larger  standing  force  than  60,000  men. 
He  would  allow  25,000  men  for  the 
service  of  the  colonies,  and  35,000  meo 
for  the  home  service,  exclusive  of  thie 
artillery  and  the  irregular  troops.  Add- 
ing to  these,  5000  men  for  the  sake  of 
the  reliefs,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
(SflOO  men,  which  he  thought  fullr 
able  to  perform  all  the  duties  tor  whicn 
they  were  likelv  to  be  wanted  at  pre- 
sent. With  such  a  conviction  impress- 
ed upon  his  mind/he  could  not  see  any 
excuse  for  voting  a  larger  number  oif 
men*     He  would,   however,   confine 
himself  not  so  much  to  what  was  pos- 
sible as  to  what  was  practicable,  and 
would  therefore  limit  his  proposition 
to  the  reduction  of  10,000  men  instead 
of  1 6,000.   Besides  the  regular  troops, 
the  House  had  been   informed  that 
there  were  above  S7»000  yeomanry  ca- 
valry, and  20,000  volunteers.     The 
whole  force,  therefore,  would  be  consi- 
derably above  100,000  men ;  to  which, 
if  he  were  to  add  the  militia,  which 
could  be  easily  embodied  within  three 
months,  there  would  be  an  aggregate 
force  of  not  less  than  200,000  men. 
He  would  implore  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  the  question 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  fi- 
nally to  settle.     Out  of  54',000,000/., 
there  were  only  6,000,000/.  available 
for  the  service  of  the  year.     Besides 
this  sum,  there  was  nothing  except  the 
sinking  fund,  which  ought  not  to  be 
touched. 

The  honourable  member  was  eager- 
ly followed  up  by  Mr  Hume,  who 
complained  that  all  the  boasted  savings, 
were  only  upon  the  estimates  of  last 
vear,  and  left  things  as  they  had  been 
m  1819.  Upon  an  expenditure  of 
9,000,000^  there  was  only  a  saving  of 
145,000/.,  scarcely  the  cost  of  five 
battalions.  He  had  been  represented 
as  inaccurate  in  saying,  that  the  irre- 
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goUr  forceaan  this  kingdom  ftmoanted 
to  i25ff000 ;  b«t  he  would  now  shew 
that  they  were  149|0(X)*  He  made  it 
out  thus : 

Royal  marines^  • 8,000 

Royal  artillery  and  engineers,    •  7,872 
Yeomanry  and  volunteer  infan- 
try in  Great  Britain,    .    •    .  37,391 
Volunteer  infuntry  in  Ireland,  S0,^1 
t)isenibodied  militia,  89  regi* 

ments.  Great  Britain,  .    «    .  ^9,099 

Ditto,  38  ditto,  Ireland,  <    .    •  S0,958 

149,644 

^he  regbiai'  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
the  kingdom  and  the  eolooies  were  to 
be  add^  to  this  calculation,  and  the 
whole  force  could  not  be  estimated  at 
less  that  270,000  men.  If  a  reduction 
of  only  20,000  were  made,  the  follow- 
ing savings  might  be  effected  :«— 

In  pay, £188,260 

In  barracks,  commissariat,  &c^,  43i,769 

In  garrisons, 22,000 

In  the  Military  College,     .    .      16,000 

In  the  Asylum, 25,000 

Inhalf-i»ay, 100,000 

£786,029 

The  hbnourable  gentleman  complain* 
cd  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vacant 
commissions  w6re  filled  up  by  new  ap-* 
point  ments,  instead  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  half-pay  officers  ;  uso  of  the 
foreign  enliitment  bili,  which  prevent- 
ed our  gallant  unemployed  officers 
from  finding  subsistence  and  employ* 
ment  abroad. 

Mr  Goulbum  observed,  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  not  having  eone 
over  the  items  of  our  colonial  establish- 
ments, it  was  difficult  to  meet  their  ar- 
guments. There  were  only  7000 
men  for  Gibraltar,  Malta*  the  Ionian 
Islands— ^n  short*  for  the  whole  Me- 
diterranean. The  establishment  at  St 
Helena,  he  thought,  could  not  be  ob- 
jected tOy  considering  the  nature  of  its 


object.  It  oould  Md  it.Iaast  be^dkni* 
nisbed  without  imposing  severe  pcrsoa- 
al  restrictions  on  the  mdividoal  with 
reference  to  whom  it  was  kept.  The 
noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  co* 
looial  department  had  introduced  nu- 
merous reforms.  He  bad  obUged  the 
individuals  holding  offices  to  reaide* 
and  to  do  the  duties  of  them  in  peraoo. 
He  had  reduced  many  appointments  i 
that  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape  by 
8500^  a-year ;  that  of  lieuteilaat«*go- 
vemor  (4000/.  a-year)  had  been  abo- 
lished. All  offices  oi  importaoee  m 
the  colonies  were  filled  up  from  the 
kalf-pay  list*  With  regard  to  fo- 
reign enlistment,  the  colonial  states,  to 
which  it  took  place,  had  published  a 
proclamation,  declining  the  services  of 
European  officers. 

Lord  Castlereagh  wished  to  sute 
the  several  numben  as  they  were  writ* 
ten  down  in  these  estimates*  the  whole 
amounting,  exclusive  of  the  East  In- 
dia service,  to  70,350  rank  and  file. — 
(•«  No,  no.'')— He  begged  that  he 
mi^ht  not  be  interrupted  ;  he  was  only' 
taking  it  as  the  grand  total  of  rank 
and  fiTe>  not  including  the  officers.  If 
from  that  number  they  deducted  10,000 
men,  as  the  honourable  member  meant 
to  move— (••  No,  no,"  and  ••  Order,"  ) 
— ^that  would  leave  60,850  men.  In 
examining  these  returns,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  what  the  army  was 
short  of  this  complement;  and  that, 
deficiency  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  had 
taken  very  low  at  5000  men,  which 
would  leave  55,S50  men  rank  and  file 
for  the  whole  of  the  service  at  home 
and  abroad,  excepting  the  Eait  Indies 
only.  From  this,  if  they  deducted  the 
foreign  service  in  the  old  and  new  co- 
lonies, which  he  took  at  25,500  men, 
they  would  have  29fH60  men  for  the 
home  service  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
House  deducted  the  Guards  and  the 
cavalry  from  this  last  amount  again, 
they  being  about  14,000  men,  there 
would  remain  15,830  for  tbe  whole 
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wrriee  of  Great  Britara  and  Irdand; 
lod  for  cife  relief  of  an  amy  abroad  of 
30,000  neo. 

After  observations  from  Sir  H,  Vi- 
viu,  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  Mr  J.  P.  Grant, 
Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Colonel  Wood,  Sir 
it  Wilson,  Mr  Evans,  Mr  Calcraft, 
ltd  a  ftply  from  Mr  Macdonald,  the 
Hoaae  divided,  and  his  amendment 
»ss  aefratived  by  il  1  to  1 15. 

Mr  Dawson  now  made  a  proposition 
for  a  rednctiott  of  5000  men.  It  was 
aegatived  by  19S  to  ISO* 

OotbefbUowing  evening,  Mr  Home 
tgain  brought  forward  the  proposition 
for  a  reduction  of  10,000  men.  After 
s  debate,  in  which  Mr  Wilberforce 
gave  his  support  to  the  motion,  it  was 
fiegatfvedby  116  to  46. 

On  the  SOth  March,  the  subject 
eoBUog  again  tinder  discossion,  Mr 
Hame  move^l  a  series  of  revolutions, 
comparing  the  etpenditnre  of  the  staff 
IB  1792  and  in  1821,  and  importing 
tliat  it  bad  risen  from  33,79^.  to 
117,710^.  He  did  not  press  it  to  a  di^ 
vinon,  but  immediately  after  moved  a 
reiriation,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
dimiootion  of  business,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  currency  to  its  former 
ttaodard,  there  ought  to  be  a  revision 
of  an  salaries  increased  since  1797* 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  rejected 
l>y50tora. 

Lord  Palmerston  now  proposed 
ia5,94iS/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  staff. 

Mr  Hume  pointed  out  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  different  departmentt 
since  1792.  In  Ireland,  the  staff  bad 
risen  from  a  few  thousands  (he  could 
not  ascertain  the  exact  amount)  to 
90»000/.  ;  the  foreign  staff  from 
17,0002.  to  50,000/. ;  the  Windward 
nA  Leeward  Islands  from  844«2/.  to 
^,000^  The  staff  of  ISfiOOL  for 
Sooth  Britain  was  most  extravagant ; 
uid  that  ftyr  North  Britain  was  treble 
of  what  it  had  been.  He  moved,  there* 
fore,  a  reduction  to  85,000t-*Lord 
Pahaeraton  explained,  that  the  duties 


of  the  staff  were  much  more  laborious, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  appointments 
ereatly  increased  since  1792.— Mr 
Hume  finally  agreed  to  raise  his  al- 
lowance to  90,000/.,  which,  however, 
was  negatived,  and  (he  original  motion 
carried  by  116  to  61. 

On  the  subject  of  the  staff  of  Ire- 
land, Sir  Henry  Parneil  moved  a  re- 
duction from  25,382/.  to  20,472/.  Ne. 
gatived  by  140  to  43.--^Mr  Hume 
moved  a  reduction  of  the  allowances  to 
the  commander- in  chief  and  personal 
staff  from  14,474/.  to  12,256/.  Not 
pressed  to  a  division.  He  moved  a 
reduction  of  5000/.  on  the  paymaster's 
department.     Negatived  by  ^  to  20. 

On  the  6th  April,  Mr  Creevey 
moved  a  reduction  in  the  expense  of 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war  from 
50,418/.  to  45,000/.  Negatived  by 
106  to  67. 

On  the  11th,  the  sum  of  6844/.  be- 
in^  proposed  for  the  adjutant* general's 
office,  Mr  Hume  moved  a  reduction  of 
166 1  /.  Negatived  b^  83  to  54.  He 
then  moved  a  reduction  of  1500/.  on 
6192/.  proposed  for  the  quarter-mas« 
ter  general's  office.  Negatived  by  104 
CO  60.«-*Mr  Bennett  proposed  the  re- 
duction of  the  same  office  in  Scotland 
from  922/.  to  600/.  Negatived  by  98 
to  56.— Mr  Chetwynd  proposed  the 
reduction  of  the  allowance  to  the  judge, 
advocate-general,  deputy,  Bcc.  from 
5180/.  to  3180/.  Negatived  by  92  to 
44. 

On  the  13th,  the  same  train  of  mo. 
tions  and  divisions  was  resumed.  Mr 
Hume  again  moved  a  reduction  of 
2000/.  on  the  allowance  to  the  com*. 
mander*in-cbief.  Negatived  by  94  td 
29.  The  motion,  in  a  different  shapes 
was  negatived  by  90  to  27.  A  smaller 
reduction  was  negatived  by  125  to  40* 

On  the  16th«  the  vote  of  10,517/-' 
for  public  departments  in  Ireland,  waa 
proposed  by  Mr  Hume  to  be  reduced 
to  7000/.  Negatived  by  99  to  45.-— 
On' the  proposed  vote  0^27,824/.  for 
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.the  medical  serace  of  the  army»  CoL 
Dtviet  moved  a  reduction  of  5000^» 
and  Mr  W.Smith  a  postponement.  The 
postponement  was  negatived  by  109  to 
59,  and  the  reduction  by  110  to  SB. 

The  vote  of  170,000/.  for  Yolunteer 
corps  gave  rise  to  a  pretty  warm  con* 
versatiott  on  the  origin  ot  the  diaoon- 
•teota  in  Scotland. 

On  the  30Ui  April»  when  the  House 
was  about  to  go  into  a  committee,  Mr 
Creevey  said  he  wished  to  address  to 
them  a  few  words.  They  had  been 
BOW  sitting  six  weeks  upon  the  ani»y 
.estimates^  without  a  single  reduction 
an  any  one  item  proposed  having  been 
agreed  to  ;  still,  however,  a  sensation 
had  been  felt  elsewhere,  as  he  under- 
atood  that  circulars  had  been  address- 
ed to  the  inferior  clerks  in  the  public 
ofices,  to  intimate  a  probable  reduc* 
tion  of  their  salaries.  Now,  he  was 
anxious,  that,  when  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite began  to  reform  the  public  of- 
ncesy  they  should  beg^n  at  the  right 
end.  The  lower  clerks  were  the  most 
nsefnl  class  of  persons  in  the  public 
departments,  and  yet  their  salaries  were 
to  be  curtailed,  while  the  salaries  of 
those  at  the  head  of  the  offices  were 
iiot  to  be  touched.  He  therefore 
moved  a  resolution,  specifying  a  num- 
ber of  large  salaries,  and  stating  the 
reiolution  of  the  House  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  reducing  them,  after  re- 
ceiring  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply. 

Lord  Fahnerston  said,  he  had  never 
known  a  resolution  so  extraordinary  in 
its  nature,  or  so  singular  in  its  grounds. 
The  honourable  member  had  heard 
that  some  reductions  were  about  to  be 
made,  and  therefore  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  re-consider  certain  votes  it 
had  already  come  to.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  not  come  to  any  determioa- 
tion  to  reduce  its  expenses,  then  there 
■light  be  ground  for  the  amendment ; 
hut  it  was  a  most  singular  reason  for 
it,  that  government  hM  determined  to 


gee  #hat'i«dacftiftaa  might  be  ma^e  ia 
-^particular  departmenta.  In  a  Sew  days, 
the  items  to  which  the  amendment  aU 
luded  must  come  before  the  House, 
and  he  conceived  it  would  be  only 
stultifying  itself  to  declare  now^  that 
it  would  consider  what,  in  the  course 
of  business,  must  come  under  ita  coo<« 
saderation  in  so  short  a  time. 

After  some  observation*  from  Mr 
Bennett  and  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, Mr  Creevey's  rescrintion  was 
negatived  by  55  to  8S. 

Mr  Hume  proposed,  that  the  vote 
of  16«9I5^  for  the  Military  College 
should  be  Kdm»d  to  977U  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been  a  rcductioa 
amce  1816,  when  it  was  98,000^  The 
expense,  however,  in  the  last  five  yean 
had  been  115,280^  while  only  160  ca- 
dets had  obtained  oonunimona  ;  so 
that  the  education  of  each  cadet  cost 
the  country  720^  10a. 

Lord  Palmeraton  said,  those  stu- 
dents who  had  passed  the  examinations 
were  regularly  prorided  with  conunis* 
sions ;  at  present  there  were  only  14 
vrjthout  them.  The  whole  number 
educated  at  the  college  siaoe  its  insti- 
tution had  been  2528,  of  which  1817 
had  joined  the  service.  The  amend* 
ment  was  negatived  by  82  to  28. 

On  the  vote  of  28,204^.  for  garri- 
sons, Mr  Hume  inquired  if  thete  was 
no  intention  of  reducing  sinecure  gar- 
risons.—The  Marquis  of  Londondeny 
replied,  that  government  considered 
them  as  a  suitable  mode  of  rewarding 
the  services  of  distinflrnished  military 
oScersw— Mr  Hume,  however,  moved 
a  reduction  of  2444*/.  on  the  garrisons 
of  Berwick  and  Gibraltar.  Negatived 
by  87  to  27. 

On  the  motion  of  1 15,266/.  for  full 
y  to  retired  and  unaUached  officers, 
r  Hume  merely  made  some  stric- 
tures on  the  increase  of  this  list»  con- 
sequent upon  the  temporary  etobody- 
iog  of  the  militia.  On  the  motion* 
however,  of  121,265/.  for  disbanded 
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ttdvoonikd  foreign  officBen*  and  mU 
\owiAQet  to  their  widows,  be  arid*  if 
tile  Hooae  had  the  snuUett  ngard  to 
eooooDij,  they  would  oppoie  this  re« 
soktioo.  He  complaiD«i  of  the  ai^ 
laagemeots  heing  such^  that  forei^a 
nSonrs  werehetter  provided  as  to  balf- 
pay  than  British^-— This  was  eaplained 
by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and  Mr  Hone 
aaovfdy  finally,  a  reduction  of  only 
dOO(M.«  which  was  aegatived  by  89  to 
S5_The  allowance  of  42>79a/.  for 
Cbdiea  io^pensioners,  was  passed  with* 
oat  a  Tote^  Mr  Hume  only  remarking, 
that  it  might  be  afterwards  considered 
whether  Chelsea  ought  to  be  continued. 

On  th^  1st  May,  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  supply  being  brought 
np,  Mr  Bennett  rose,  and  expressed 
his  intention,  and  that  of  his  honour^ 
able  friends,  of  discontinuing  the  dis^ 
CDsaiooa  npon  the  different  items  of  the 
estiniatea.  After  the  ordnance  esti« 
antea  should  he  go|ie  through,  either 
hiaaelf  or  some  honourable  friend  of 
his  wonid  move  a  series  of  resolutions 
apoQ  the  whole  amount  of  our  army 
establishment.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  see  that  the  House  was  tired  of  the 
discmssioas  which  had  taken  place,  from 
the  scanty  attendances,  and  particular^* 
It  that  of  last  night.  Therefore  it  was 
that  they  intended  to  make  their  ob« 
lections  upon  the  whole  sums,  and  to 
hold  them  up  to  the  public,  so  that  the 
country  might  see  what  votes  the 
House  were  willing  to  grant.  With 
all  their  efforts  they  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  reduce 
one  thillioe  upon  the  whole  of  the  esti* 
nutea.  He  was  confident,  however, 
that  the  country  would  never  again 
see  such  estimates  brought  down  m  a 
tifl»e  of  peace* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
present  estimates  without  correctiott 
or  dimiantion,  because  they  were 
jodged  to  be  such  as  the  existing  cir- 
cumstaocea  of  the  country  raquired. 


By  such  circumstances  the  ealimatea 
were  always  regulated,  and  were  never 
considered  as  fixed  and  permanent  ex- 
penditure. As  to  the  resolutions  of 
which  the  honourable  member  gave 
notice,  on  a  general  scale,  when  they 
were  brought  forward  would  be  the 
time  to  meet  them. 

On  the  question,  that  the  resolution 
respecting  the  half-pay  be  agreed  to. 

Colonel  Davies  made  a  motion  rela- 
tive  to  the  employment  of  officers  from 
the  half,  pay  list.  There  were  at  pre^ 
sent  on  half  pay  88I61  costing  an^ 
nually  765,78U  In  the  five  years, 
I816--1820,  the  new  appointments 
were  1105,  of  which  54*  only  were 
made  from  this  list. 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  that  of 
these  1105,  there  had  been  508  filkd 
up  by  purchase,  114  by  cadets  from 
Woolwich,  80  from  the  half  pay,  the 
remaining  314  without  purchase.  On^ 
]y  62  commissions  had  beep  given 
away  annually,  of  which  38  to  cadets 
from  Woolwich  and  officers  on  half 
pay. — The  motion  was  not  finally 
pressed  to  a  decision.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  Colonel  Davies  pro« 
posed  an  addrees  to  the  King  on  the 
subject,  which  was  negatived  by  46 
to  14. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr  Hume  moved 
a  clause  for  the  revision  of  superan* 
nuation  allowances. — ^The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  stated,  that  a  measure  for 
reducing  the  scale  on  which  they  were 
granted  was  under  the  consideration  of 
government ;  and  the  motion  was  nc«» 
gatived^63  to  22. 

On  the  motion  for  35,000^  for  fees 
to  be  paid  at  the  Exchequer  by  the 
Paymaster* General,  Mr  Hume  ridi^ 
culed  the  idea  of  the  public  .paying  foe 
the  payment  of  its  own  nsoney.  After 
some  explanation,  however,  no  amend- 
meat  v|aa  moved. 

This  long  seiies  of  debate  and  con* 
flict  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

On  the  25th  May,  the  vote  of  a 
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mitKdn  was  proposed  for  the  extraorw 
dtnariet  of  the  aroif.  On  this  sam, 
a  variety  of  animadverMoiis  were  made. 
It  was  complained  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  accounts  were  indistinct,  and  that 

Particular  specification  was  wanting, 
t  was  answered,  that  arrangements 
were  making  to  render  them  oiore  de- 
tailed and  intelligible. — Mr  Hume, 
however,  moved  a  reduction  of  S6,61  S/.'* 
which  was  finally  merged  in  Mr  Ben- 
nett's motion  for  a  reduction  of 
lOO.OOtf.  It  was  negatived  by  84 
toSJT. 

On  the  same  day,  401,56921  was 
asked  for  the  Commissariat  depart- 
ment. Mr  Maberly  and  Mr  Hume 
complained  of  the  great  expense  of 
the  storekeeper's  office,  and  proposed 
that  it  should  be  merged  into  the  ord- 
nance department.  In  181 S,  there  had 
been  900  commissaries,  and  there  were 
fttU  231.— Mr  Arbuthnot  said,  800 
clerks  had  been  dismissed  from  this 
department.— -Col.  Davies,  however^ 
moved  a  reduction  of  4298/.  Nega- 
tived by  89  to  40. 

On  the  motion  for  I97,500/.  to  the 
barrack  department.  Colonel  Daviea 
opposed  it  both  in  a  financial  and 
constitutional  view.  He  parttcularly 
objected  to  the  rise  since  last  year, 
and  to  the  charge  of  74,000^.  for  new 
barracks  It  was  for  garrisons  in  dis« 
affected  districts,  and  augmented  the 
ferment  of  distress,  which  it  was  meant 
to  relieve.  The  people  demanded  re* 
lief,  and  ministers  gave  them  a  barrack  $ 
they  asked  for  bread,  and  they  recei- 
ved a  stone. — Mr  Arbuthnot  declared, 
that  no  part  of  this  expenditure  had 
been  undertaken,  unless  from  a  belief 
of  Its  necessity.  The  new  barracks 
were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  and  to  protect  the  people 
against  themselves*— -Mr  Hume's  mo- 
tion for  a  reduction  of  78,000/.  was 
negatived  by  55  to  S9. 

Amid  this  general  sifting  and  search- 
ing of  all  the  details  of  public  expen« 


dllureft  th»«rdnance  was  not  neglect- 
ed. On  the  16ch  February,  Mr  Ward 
presented  the  annual  estimates  for  that 
service.  On  this  occasion,  Mr  Hume 
rose  to  move  for  the  production  of 
more  accurate  and  detailed  accounts. 
The  estimates,  as  at  present  framed» 
{rave  none  of  the  requisite  information  ; 
they  entered  into  no  details,  but  left 
the  Mouse  utterly  ignorant  of  all  the 
items  which  went  to  compose  the  sepa- 
rate heads  of  expenditure.  It  was  cer- 
tainly singular  that  the  House  should 
have  hitherto  been  content  to  vote  the 
sums  demanded,  on  an  inspection  mere- 
ly of  their  total  amount.  The  ceoso- 
Suence  was,  that  the  sums  actually 
tsbursed  did  not  correspond  with  the 
finance  accounts.  In  the  year  1817, 
the  sum  charged  was  1,435,000/., 
whilst  it  appeared  in  the  finance  ac- 
counts to  be  only  1,189,000/.  He  al- 
luded now  to  the  third  report  of  the 
finance  committee.  In  the  year  1818, 
the  amount  of  expenditure,  as  stated 
in  the  latter,  was  1,200,000/ ,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  laid  beforci 
that  House,  it  was  no  less  than 
1,400,000/.;  and  in  1819  there  was 
a  difference  between  1,100>000/.  as 
represented  by  the  finance  accounts, 
and  1,598,000/.,  being  an  excess  of 
400,000/.actuallv  disbursed.  He  wish- 
ed only  to  refer  for  one  moment  to  the 
ordnance  expenditure  during  the  three 
years  prerious  to  the  war.  The  amount 
of  it  m  the  year  1791  was  506,000/., 
including  a  sum  of  70,000/.  for  the 
discharge  of  debt  contracted.  In  1792 
it  was  419,000/. ;  and  in  1793,  just  be- 
fore the  armament,  it  was,  including 
the  charge  for  artillery,  513,000/.-* 
The  average  was  about  440,000/. ; 
which  airerage,  after  all  the  reductions 
and  alterations  made,  amounted  in 
1819,  the  fourth  year  of  peace,  to 
1,400,000/.,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  1,500,000/L  It  now  appeared;  by 
the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year,  ^hat  the  same  amount 
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vit  to  be  4iotttiniied,  or  at  leatt  tkift 
the  whole'  w^nag  did  oot  exceed 
15,0001  He  woirid  now  give  toitt 
bftaocet  to  shew  the  real  ditpoikioii 
of  hw  Majesty's  mtoisiers  to  carry 
their  boasted  schemes  of  rctrencbraent 
kto  effect.  The  estimates  proved  no- 
tbiogt  shewed  nothiDgy  and  ia  order 
to  procure  some  lights  he  man  agaia 
bsre  recourse  to  the  reports  of  the 
fiasace  committee.  lo  the  iifth  year 
of  pcaee*  there  had  only  been  a  deduc* 
tion  of  800,000/.  in  this  branch  of  our 
expenditure.  The  Tower  and  PalU 
Bisll  department  had  risen  since  1782 
from  S8,000L  to  180,000/.  There 
vonld  be  80,000i  found  charged  as 
aOowancea  for  length  of  service.  In 
the  13th  report  of  the  commissionera 
of  military  inquiry,  they  expressed 
their  sorpriae  at  this  circumstanccv 
sod  observed  that  these  additional  gra* 
tvities  were  granted  by  his  Majesty's 
warrant.  They  complained,  therefore* 
act  of  the  authority  under  which  they 
were  allowed*  but  of  the  discretion 
aercised  by  those  who  recommended 
these  grants  to  the  crown.  The  com- 
aatnoners  suid  that  they  believed  it 
was  a  practice  unknown  in  any  other 
department,  and  that  it  had  gone  to 
the  extent  of  trebling  the  former  sala* 
riei.  The  pay  and  albwances  of  the 
Master  General  of  Ordnance  had  been 
doubled.  The  salary  of  the  clerk  of 
ordnance  had  received  a  considerable 
additbn.  The  secretary  to  the  Master- 
General,  whose  salary  was  300^  per 
laoam  in  the  year  1796,  and  who 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  ra« 
ther  than  a  puMic  secretary,  now  re« 
ccived  2000^  In  the  year  1819,  a 
committee  of  that  House  (the  finance 
committee}  thought  it  a  great  merit 
to  adfise  toe  reduction  of  this  sum  to 
150021  per  annumi  just  as  if  it  was  the 
caie  of  a  public  secretary,  instead  of 
hciog  8  private  appoiatment,  or  as  if 
there  was  no  public  secretary;  aU 
though  the  person  who  did  aciuaUy 


M  thift  oCEoe  was  at  the  same  time 
receiving  1400i.  per  annum.  TheoAce 
of  under  .secreury,  to  which  there  was 
a  salary  of  300^  atuched,  had  indeed 
been  abolished;  but  lest  the  public 
should  derive  any  benefit  frojn  the 
abolition,  the  salary  had  been  divided 
amongst  the  clerks.  The  salsry  of  the 
storekeeper  at  Dover  had,  since  1796^ 
been  increased  from  ISsO/.  to  420/., 
without  any  proportional  increase  of 
services.  By  cutting  away  useless  of* 
fices  in  one  quarter,  and  by  curtailing 
the  salaries  of  them  in  another,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  ordnance  estimates 
might  be  reduced  from  1,500,000^  to 
1,100,000/.  There  was  now  a  half- 
pay  list  of  330,000/.,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that,  under  such  circumstances*  ' 
if  in  1796  the  estimates  were  only. 
450.000/.,  the  estimates  in  1820  ought 
not  to  exceed  three  times  that  amount. 
And  yet  they  did  exceed  that  sum  ; 
nor  was  it  wonderful  when  they  reool^ 
lected  the  gross  and  lavish  expenditure 
in  the  storekeeper's  department  at 
Sheemess,  into  the  particulars  of  which 
Mr '  Hume  entered  at  considerable 
length.  He  next  adverted  to  the  gun* 
powder  department  of  the  ordnance, 
m  which  he  maintained  that  as  little 
frugality  and  attention  to  economy  had 
been  displayed.  The  expense  of  th^ 
establishment  at  Feversham  amounted 
to  3000/.,  although  no  gunpowder  had 
been  msde  for  some  years,  and  the  very 
mills  had  been  let.  The  floating  maga* 
zines  he  considered  a  subject  of  great 
abuse.  Honpurable  gentlemen  were 
perhaps  aware»  that  i?  a  common  la« 
lM>urer  took  a  cpuple  of  brass  nails,  or 
a  log  of  wood  out  of  the  ordnance 
stores,  he  wa9  liable  to  be  transported 
for  life  ;  but  would  they  believe  that 
if  a  storekeeper  took  a  boat-load  of 
them,  not  the  slightest  notice  waa 
taken  of  that  fact  ?  He  would  prove 
that  it  was  a  frequent  practice  with 
the  storekeepers  to  appropriate  part 
of  the  old  stores  (o  their  own  ua 
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tfld  emcially  in  the  eiie  of  Mr  Pte* 
nell  of  Sheernen.  He  bad  old  cacw 
liaget  cut  up  for  hit  own  ute,  and  sot 
onfy  cut  up  for  his  own  ttse,  but  cot 
up  for  bnn  by  the  aervants  of  tb« 
public.  What  he  wanted  was  infor* 
matioD)  detatU  specification.  It  had 
been  recommended  agrain  and  again  to 
the  ordnance  department,  that  the  ar- 
tificers should  appear  in  the  ettimates» 
divided  and  cnssed  into  corps  and 
battahonsi  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  different  regiments  appeared  in  tfao 
army  estimates.  Why  should  not  that 
course  be  adopted  ?  Why  should  not 
the  House  be  allowed  to  see  its  way» 
instead  of  seeing  a  lumping  charge  of 
250fi00l.t  without  one  word  of  why 
or  wherefore?  For  880,000/.  the 
country  had  three  words — **  Repairs, 
current  services^  and  contingencies." 
There  vras  a  laxity  throughout  the 
whole  system.  The  honourable  mem* 
ber  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
ordnance  estimates  for  Great  Britain 
§or  the  next  year  should  be  submitted 
to  the  House  in  a  state  distinguishing 
by  separate  columns  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  officers,  and  the  amount 
of  expenses  in  each  department,  and 
distinguishing  such  omcert  as  have 
been  appointMl  to  their  situations  since 
the  year  179S. 

Mr  R.  Ward  had  not  the  smallest 
objection  to  the  motion  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Montrose,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  withhold  any  information  from 
the  Honse.  If  the  matter  had  been 
discussed,  aa  it  mieht  more  conveni- 
ently have  been,  m  committee,  he 
would  have  proposed  to  leave  the  es- 
timatet  upon  the  table,  and  to  supplyy 
upon  a  separate  paper,  the  detail  re- 
quired. If  the  House  would  accept 
tlie  detail  In  that  shape,  and  it  might 
be  printed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
estimates,  he  would  furnish  it;  and 
the  delay  attached  to  the  production 
of  new  estimates  might  in  that  way  be 
avoided.  After  the  long  etatementi 
however,  partly  correct,  and  partly 


which  the  bonoutiUe 
had  pmenled  to  the  Hoos^ 
arlew  observatioiM  wero  absolutely  ne« 
oessary.  Instead  of  SOCXML,  which  he 
bid  repmenlcd  aa  the  utmost  amount 
of  reduction,  he  would  find  on  exa« 
mtnation,  that  there  was  55^000^^  a 
oonsaderabie  mistake  in  a  anm  of 
h300fiOOL  The  speech  of  the  ho- 
nourable member  had  been  so  ran^ 
bHnf ,  that  he  (Mr  W.)  was  obliged  to 
ramble  a  little  along  wkh  Idm.  In 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  store- 
keeper at  Sheemess,  the  honourable, 
member,  accusing  one  individual  of 
peculation,  argued  with  his  usual  can- 
dour, that  such  was  the  general 
practice  of  the  department*  As  to 
the  fact,  he  knew  nothing.  If  it 
were  proved,  the  individual,  besides 
losing  his  situation,  would  oertaialy 
be  punished  in  a  way  which  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  him.  In  regard  to  the 
doubling  of  %ht  salary  of  the  major- 
general,  it  had  arisen  from  the  union 
of  the  office  for  England  and  Ireland, 
when  the  salaries  of  both  were  put  in- 
to one.  The  salaries  of  many  heads  of 
departments  had  been  lowered*  On 
Mr  Hume  doubting  the  fact,  Mr  Ward 
gave  the  following  instances  s— "  My 
osm  emoluments  have  been  decreased 
i^m  1700^  per  year,  to  llOOl.  An 
honourable  friend  who  aits  near  me  is  in 
the  same  situation ;  his  salary,  is  redu- 
ced SOOlL  a-year.  The  secretary  of  the 
board,,  who  had  IL  a*day  war  allow- 
ance, lost  that  allowance  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  peace."  The  Duke 
of  WdhngtOD,  since  he  had  been  at 
the  head  of  iu  affairs,  had  abolished 
aixty^eight  offiees,  the  saliuiea  attached 
to  whicn  amounted  to  no  less  than 
14,0002.  a-year.  The  honourable  ^r^ d- 
tleman,  if  he  had  wished  to  look  fairly 
at  the  question^  would  have  told  the 
House  that  the  uoion  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  bad  taken  place  since 
17d8,  a  cifcumstance  which  had  added 
an  additwn  of  about.  130iOO(M»|  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  increase  of 
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rdicD  I  that  jdiMoDalini- 
profeoMitt  httd  been  made;  chat  that 
corps,  wbkh  the  honounible  member 
for  Sbiewtbary  (Mr  ]i.  G.  Bennett) 
bid  00  a  former  occasion  called  the 
sinews  of  war,  the  artillery  drivers^ 
bad  been  added  to  the  aervice ;  that 
the  medkalestabliahmeot  had  not  then 
custcd.  The  honourable  member  had 
omitted  to  notice  all  these,  which^  if 
dedoeied  frotn  the  excess  of  the  pre* 
•eat  establishment  above  the  expense 
of  179S»  woold  leave  a  very  little  dif- 

KfCQCe* 

Sir  R.  Femison  and  Sir  H.  Par* 
nsQ  insisted,  that  Mr  Ward  had  taken 
BO  notioe  of  the  main  point — the  ge* 
ocral  increaiiB  of  salaries  ia  the  depart* 


Mr  Home's  first  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  58  to  44 ;  but  two  others 
vere  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  1 1th  May,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  House  should  go  into 
s  committee  on  the  estimates,  Mr 
Hume  rose  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. He  inaisted  that  he  was  cor- 
rect in  not  admitting  the  50,000/.  as 
1  Mvmg,  because  it  was  composed  6f 
the  sale  of  old  stores  and  other  articles, 
whick  did  not  form  part  of  the  regu* 
hr  eipenditure.  He  complained  also 
of  the  expenditure  so  greatly  exceed- 
ittg  the  estimates.  The  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  had  stated  on  a  pre* 
vioos  occasion,  that  sixty-eight  clerks 
ad  agents  bad  been  reduced  since  the 
year  1816  $  and  this  fact  was  held  up 
»  so  example  of  economy  in  the  ad- 
Biimstration  of  the  noble  duke  at  the 
bnd  of  the  ordnance  department.  It 
night  be  seen,  however,  that  the  pen- 
aon  list,  which  had  grown  as  long  as 
X  taibr's  biU,  was  increased  in  the 
ttae  proportion  |  and  ( what  was  yet 
Bore  material)  that  sixty«seven  per- 
MNu,  nader  the  name  of  clerks  and 
^rekeepers,  some  of  whom  had  never 
t^tfote  been  in  the  public  service,  were 
"cwly  appointed.  Many  of  them  were 


very  young )  for  instance,  not  ab6v« 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  aget 
whilst  those  more  advanced  in  life  had 
been  removed  and  placed  on  half-pay, 
or  on  the  pension  list.  He  insisted, 
that  the  scale  of  salaries  in  this  depart.* 
ment  was  extravagantly  high,  and  that 
in  no  other  was  there  gtvater  waste  and 
profusion.  He  finally  moved  an  amend- 
ment, when,  after  enumerating  all  the 
facts  alluded  to  in  his  speeches,  he 
concluded  with  a  recommendation  tcr 
the  committee  to  effect  every  practi^ 
cable  reduction. 

The  marquis  of  Londonderry  re* 
plied,  that  it  was  impossible,  before 
going  into  the  committeei  to  reply  to 
such  a  variety  of  details,,  and  that  the 
conclusion  was  a  mere  truism.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  110  to  56. 

The  House  having  gone  into  the 
committee,  Mr  Wai^  rose,  and  de- 
fended the  estimates.  Comparing  the 
present  period  with  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, when  the  charge  for  ordnance,  (ex- 
clusive of  the  half-pay,)  and  for  £ng-' 
land  only,  was  upwards  of  120,000/. ; 
the  present  estimate  for  the  united 
kingdom  and  colonies,  and  half-pay, 
though  exceeding  1,000,000^  was  a 
less  charge  in  proportion.  The  House 
would  keep  in  its  remembrance,  that 
formerly  the  half  of  the  naval  stores 
charge  was  included  in  the  navy  esti- 
mates ;  but  for  many  years  past,  down 
to  1818,  the  whole  amount  of  those 
stores  was  charged  in  the  ordnance  es- 
timates. In  1817,the  ordnance  estimate 
was  2,307,000/.;  in  1819,  1,255,000/. 
Since  1818,  there  was  a  reduction  of 
23,000/.  in  this  estimate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  addition  of  53,000/.  occasioned 
by  this  chaise  for  naval  stores ;  and 
but  for  this  circumstance,  the  reduc- 
tion would  have  been  upwards  of 
'  70,000/.  The  peace  estimate  for  1821 
was  1,366,000/.$  deduct  from  this 
the  dead  charge  of  half-pay,  namely, 
386,000/.,  and  it  was  reduced  in  foct 
to  a  charge  of  980 fiOOL  With  regard 
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to  the  rite  in  tlie  sdary  of  the  ttoiv* 
keeper  at  Dover,  from  120L  to  500Lt 
that  officer  bad»  in  the  first  periody  en« 
joyed  a  number  of  perquintett  which 
nad  been  taken  away»  and  a  nett  m« 
lary  substituted.  Had  these  perquisstca 
continued,  he  would  have  had  now 
800/.  or  900/  a*year«  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  storekeeper  at  Chat* 
bam,  who,  if  all  the  perquisites  and 
allowances  of  1 792  had  been  continued, 
would  have  had  now  12,000/.  a*year» 
The  noble  person  at  the  head  of  the 
department  always  inquired,  when  a 
place  became  vacant^  whether  it  could 
be  dispensed  with ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  66  vacant  places  which  had 
been  filled  up,  djd  not  disprove  this 
statement ;  for  though  the  inquiry  was 
always  made,  the  filling  up  of  the  place 
arose  from  its  being  found  that  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  After 
making;  the  necessary  allowances  for 
the  difference  of  the  number  of  troops, 
estabUshments,  new  colonies,  and  other 
causes  of  expense  in  the  present  year, 
above  the  former  period,  the  expense 
of  the  ordnance  department  in  the  pre- 
sent year  above  the  year  1792,  was  on- 
ly in  the  ordinaries  59,000/.f  and  ta 
the  extraordinaries  8000/.,  from  which 
9000/.  unprovided  was  to  be  deducted, 
thereby  leaving  65  OOOL  as  the  tAtal 
difference.  The  salaries  were  by  no 
ipeans  so  extravagant  as-  had  been  re- 
presented. The  average  of  the  sala- 
ries altogether  was  not  more  than  226/. 
.  a- year,  while  in  the  other  offices  they 
were  at  least  80/.  or  4c>/.  more.  It  was 
to  effect  a  just  equality  that  those  gra- 
tuities had  been  given  ;  that  object  had 
been  now  nearly  accoioplished,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  a  reduction  of 
the  gratuities. 

Ob  the  14th  May,  the  discussion 
hetween  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Ward  wa^ 
uesnmed,  though  little  new  matter 
Govld  DOW  be  introduced. 

Mr  Hume  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
489O7I/.  for  salaries  to  the  mastcr-ge* 


Bcral,  oficcrt,  «brka,  &c  ahonU  be 
Deduced  to  27»258£.  Nctptifcd  bf  184 
to  78.  He  mottdf  that  the  allowanoe 
of  20^168/.  for  establishmeoU  at  the 
out-ports,  &€•  should  be  reduced  by 
42^5/.  Negatived  by  110  to  58. 

On  the  18th  May»  as  the  House 
were  going  into  the  committee,  Mr 
Chetwynd  rose,  and,  after  drawing  a- 
strong  picture  of  the  distress  ,oS  the 
country,  proposed  a  recommendation 
to  the  committee,  that  they  shoold  en- 
force  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exohe- 
q[uer»  not  denying  the  general  propo* 
aition,  denied  that  there  existed  any 
necessity  for  its  enunciation  in  the  pre- 
sent shspe.  General  attacks  upon  the 
conduct  of  government,  in  regard  to. 
economy,  were  made  by  Mr  Mtberly, 
Mr  Calcraft,  and  X«ord  Miltoio,  Mr 
Hume  then  moved,  that  14^1/.  for 
officers  and  clerks  in  foreign  atatioas, 
be  reduced  to  }0,973/.  Negatived  by 
86  to 55.  He  moved,  that  56,000/.  for 
fort  and  barrack  expenses,  be  reduced 
to  88,000/.  Neeatived  by  99  to  64. 

On  the  21st  Mayt  Mr  Creeirey  ob« 
j^cud  to  59002.  for  rep^rs  at  Barba- 
does,  insisting  that  they  ooght  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  duty  on  Leeward  Island  produce. 
Mr  Long  contended  that  this  duty  was 
a  final  grant  to  the  crawn-  Motion  ne- 
gatived by  86  to  ^» 

Mr  Ward  tnoved  94|856/.  for  pay, 
over  and  above  150,000/.  formerly  vo- 
ted, and  making  in  all  244»856/. 

Mr  Hume  moved  a  reduction  of 
25,000/.  Negatived  by  43  to  16.  He 
mpved  to  dedua  8778/.  from  8877/. 
proposed  for  medical  esublishment. 
Negatived  by  47  to  18.  To  reduce 
6510/.  for  the  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich  to  half  .that  sum.  Nega* 
tived  by  68  to  20.  Thus  closed  this 
branch  of  the  ^itimates. 

Amid  these  financial  stnigsles*  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  especially  in  the 
present  cYtgencies  qf  th^  country*  waa 
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iikelf  to  form  a  piooioieiit  feattire. 
Miottten  tnainttincd  tlmt  defensive  po- 
titkm  whkh  is  naturalf  and^  as  it  were» 
habitoal  to  them*  Their  antagooists, 
bowevcTi  encouraged  by  tbeir  success 
agiiiist  the  income-tax,  and  hj  the 
lu^  Dombers  which  they  alvmys  di- 
vided upon  Bttch  subjects^  did  not  re- 
nit  their  efibrts.  The  agricultural  in- 
teresty  upon  which  so  Ixm  a  portion 
of  the  general  pressure  feU^  was  that 
which  ^ieflv  looked  to  diis  quarter 
&r  idief.  Their  main  points  of  attack 
woe  the  malt  tax»  ana  the  husbandry 
hone  tax. 

On  the  21st  March,  Mr  Westemi 
coaodered  asthe  leading  representative 
of  the  agrricultural  interest,  brought 
forward  ms  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  last  duty  of  1#.  2</.  a  bushel,  or  9s, 
Idaqoarterlaid  on  malt  in  1819.  This 
wai  a  measure  of  high  importance,  and 
to  which  the  public  looked  with  an- 
xiety ;  and  he  conceived  himself  enti- 
tled to  bring  it  forward,  without  being 
ceiled  upon  to  name  another  tax  in  its 
place;  this  retted  with  the  Chancellorof 
the  Exchequer,  if  he  could  not  contrive 
to  do  without  it  altogether.  Whether 
the  House  looked  to  the  heavy  bur- 
dent  on  one  portion  of  the  community, 
to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  poorer 
dsases,  to  the  justice  or  policj  of  the 
neasare  itself,  or,  finally,  toits  influence 
^  the  revenue,  they  ought  to  consent 
tothe  repeal  of  this  tax.  lie  would  first 
caUdie  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  burdens  already  upon  malt ; 
they  would  find  them  astonishing.  The 
total  amcmnt  of  the  tax  on  malted  bar- 
kj,  including  that  on  beer  and  spirits, 
«» 10,000,000^  In  the  last  budget 
of  finance,  it  was  8,670«000/.  in  Eng- 
land, and  about  1,300,000/.  in  Ireland. 
Bat  he  would  for  the  present  look  to 
it  in  Great  Britain  only*  To  go  into 
the  detail— there  was,  first,  the  tax  of 
^*  per  quarter  on  the  malt ;  then  a 
ta  of  S2#.  per  quarter  on  the  beer — 
tiakmg  in  tbe  whole,  SL  per  quarter 
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on  malt  and  beer.  The  duty  on  it,  as 
manufactured  into  spirits,  actually 
amounted  to  lOL  per  qaarter;  that 
was,  every  quantity  of  spirits  made 
from  a  quarter  of  malt,  paid  that  duty. 
The  House  might  wish  to  know  what 
was  the  progress  of  this  duty.  In  the 
year  1780,  the  duty  was  lOs.  6d.  per 
quarter  on  malt,  and  so  it  continued 
with  a  very  little  deviation,  which  •  he 
should  afterwards  notice,  until  1802. 
In  that  year  it  was  raised  to  ISs.  Sd.f 
and  in  1803,  it  was  farther  raised  to 
S4sf.  per  quarter.  He  now  came  to  state 
the  progress  of  the  duty  on  spirits.  In 
1791  the  duty  was  about  2L  lOs.  per 
quarter ;  in  1793,  it  was  raised  to  2L 
ns.  4^. ;  and  in  1796,  to  4/.  3s.  M. 
per  quarter,  and'so  on,  till  it  reached 
Its  present  amount  of  10/.  the  quarter, 
exclusive  of  the  duty  as  derived  from 
malt  and  beer.  Now  he  begged  the 
House  to  consider  how  this  operated 
on  the  grower.  Supposing  an  acre  of 
land  to  produce  four  quarters  of  malt 
barley,  the  duty  of  2Ss.  per  quarter 
would  amount  to  5L  I2s.  per  acre; 
the  duty  on  malt  and  beer  together 
would  amount  to  12/.  per  acre ;  and 
the  dutj  on  spirits,  at  tne  same  aver- 
age of  four  quarters  to  the  acre, would 
amount  to  40/.  on  the  acre.  He  would 
undertake  to  shew  that  this  system  of 
taxation  had  produced  a  regular  and 
extensive  effect  in  reducing  ^the  con.* 
sumption  of  barley.  Taking  the  aver* 
age  from  the  year  1791,  he  found  that 
the  consumption  was  27}672,047  bush* 
els.  Then  came  the  high  duties  in  1802 
and  1803.  After  this,  taking  the  aver« 
age,  and  beginning  with  the  year  1804t 
there  was  a  consumption  reduced  to 
23,450,000  bushels ;  and  in  the  last 
four  years,  the  average  was  22,600,000, 
makmg  a  diminution  of  five  millions  of 
bushels  in  the  consumption,  as  compa« 
red  with  the  year  1791.  In  Scotland, 
the  diminution  was  in  that  time  oearlv- 
one  half;  and  in  Ireland  it  was  stiU 
greater.  In  1791,  in  that  country,  ta« 
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king  the  same  ■▼eragM,  tKe  coaram^p- 
tioo  was  4,855,000;  in  180lp,  it  was 
£9750,000 ;  and*  in  the  last  foar  jeara, 
not  much  more  than  one  million.  This 
was  the  exact  diminution  %  but»  by  a 
Comparison  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion within  the  time  mentioned,  we 
should  find  that  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered greater.  By  a  simple  calculation 
in  the  rule  of  three,  we  should  find  that 
the  population,  since  1791 1  being  in- 
creased, and  the  consumption  less,  the 
proportion  of  decrease  must  be  consi* 
dered  greater  than  the  nominal  amount 
he  had  stated.  If  the  calculation  was 
made  upon  a  populatioo  of  ten  millions 
of  people  consuming  upwards  of  ^ 
millions  of  busheli,  as  was  the  case  in 
1791,  the  defect  of  consumption  in 
1804,  considering  the  increased  po- 
pulation at  that  time,  would  appear 
12,675,000  bushels ;  and  in  1818,  the 
defect  would  be  14,672,000  boahels ; 
or,  in  other  words,  making  a  diminish- 
ed consumption  of  1,8£4,000  quarters 
within  the  period  of  SO  years.  Mr 
W.  concluded  with  heavy  complaints 
against  the  poor-rates,  and  the  want 
'  of  protection  against  ibreign  corn. 
Mr  Mackenzie,  member  for  Ross- 
shire,  seconded  Mr  Western's  motion. 
He  particularly  dwelt  on  the  increase 
of  Hiicit  distillation  in  Scotland,  conse- 
quent on  the  high  duties.  During  the 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  prece- 
ding, there  had  been  a  diminution  of 
100,000  gaQona.  He  complained  like- 
wise of  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  on 
Scotch  and  £ti|rl]8h  malt,  whereas  for- 
meriy,  a  just  allowance  had  been  made 
for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  former. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
cndeaiTOured  to  shewi  that  Mr  Wes- 
tern was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  consumption  was  diminished  by  the 
taxation.  The  repeal  in  1816  did  not 
increase  the  consumption  during  the 
succeeding  year,  although  not  only 
war  the  duty  then  withdrawn,  but  that 
which  had  been  advanced  for  the  stock 


on  hand  had  been  Tepaid.  The^atmge 
quantity  of  corn,  on  which  duties  were 
charged,  between  July  1816,  and  July 
1819,  whena  considerable  portion  of  the 
war  duty  was  resumed,  was  22,000,980 
quarters,  making  an  actoal  diminution 
of  nearly  8,000,000^  on  the  reiienne 
during  these  three  years,  as  compared 
with  the  three  years  preceding  181 6. 
Neither  had  the  re-imposition  of  a  part 
of  that  duty, in  1819,  diminished  either 
the  consumption  or  the  reTeooe  since 
that  period.  The  quantity  was  in  fact 
increased  by  1,900,000  bushels.  As  to 
Scotland,  illegal  distillation  had  dimi- 
nished since  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 
A  difference  of  duty  between  the 
Scotch  and  EngHsh  barley  would  af- 
ford great  room  for  abuse  |  since  the 
Enriish  might  be  imported  into  Scot- 
hnd,  and  manuiiMtured  there  at  an  in- 
ferior rate  of  duty. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  conceived  that 
the  facts  stated  by  the  ChanceUor  of 
Exchequer  were  fully  accounted  for 
bT  the  scanty  harvest  of  1816,  and  the 
plentiful  one  of  1818.  No  fair  trial  had 
thus  been  afforded.  In  consequence  of 
the  equalization  of  duty  on  Scotch 
malt,  the  duty  on  a  bushd  exceeded 
the  original  price  of  the  barley. 

Lord  Geoi^e  Cavendish  and  Mr 
Wodehouse  strongly  supported  the 
motion. 

Lord  Fdlkestone  thought  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  would  not  relieve  agricoltute, 
but  it  would  relieve  the  community.  It 
appeared  to  him  impossible  for  the 
country ]to  go  on  paying  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt.  It  might  be  an  act 
of  good  faith  to  break  faith.  . 

Mr  Huskisson  was  impatient  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  parliament.  The  public  credi- 
tors vrere  not,  as  had  been  represented, 
an  idle  race ;  they  were  persons,  who, 
after  a  life  of  slow  gains,  and  patient 
industry,  had  confided  their  earnings 
to  public  honour  s  and  he  trusted  it 
was  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  Bri- 
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tko  putiBimtDt  n  nctt  mImL    7wo 


yetnagOy  govenuneot,  iipcni  a 

Rfiew  of  our  situatioii,  &td  come  down 
tothe  Hoate,aod  proposed  S,000»OOCU. 
of  taxes.  Parlunnest  gruted  this  ad- 
dition of  tazet»  by  a  majorttj  of  827 
to  129;  DOC  to  miich  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fandbolder«  as  for  the  support  of 
public  crediti  What  change»  then,  bad 
takoi  ^aoe  ttnce,  that  made  it  cxpc* 
dieat  to  diminitb  the  revenue  to  the 
tmoaat  of  2,000,000/.?  Hewasaony 
to  find  diat  acme  few  aaembers  in  the 
Honie  weredispoiedto  go  bo  far  as  to 
bitak  public  hath.  If  we  were  in  a  u- 
tnatioa  to  fcdoce  any  of  the  public 
bordensy  he  would  not,  with  the  par- 
tiafity  which  he  felt  for  the  agricultu- 
nl  interest,  conceal  his  opinion  that  this 
was  the  first  tax  which  ought  to  be  re- 
aofed,  Bot  when  honourable  mem* 
bers  attributed  all  the  distress  under 
which  the  agricultural  interest  at  pre* 
flcntbhoured  to  its  operation,  they  were 
guilty  of  great  inconsistency  in  their 
reasoning  $  for  the  distress  had  not  on* 
Ij  existed  before  it  had  been  imposed, 
bat  during  the  war,  when  it  was  If.  a 
boshel  more  than  it  was  at  present,  the 
tgncuitoral  interest  was  m  its  most 
ionriahiiig  condition. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr 
Wilberforce,  Mr  Monck,  and  Lord 
Castlercagh,  the  question  was  loudly 
called  for,  when  there  appeared  for  Mt 
Wettem't  motion  149,  against  it  125. 
It  was  thus  carried  against  ministers  by 
a  majority  of  24,  to  the  great  exulta- 
tion  of  the  Opposition  and  the  landed 
iateictt.  Mr  Western  then  obtained 
ktve  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Motwithftandiag  this  defeat,  minis- 
ters were  determined  not  to  give  up  so 
iaiMrtant  a  source  of  revenue.  Not 
OBly  were  they  unprepared  to  carry  on 
tbe  public  business  with  means  dtmi- 
niibed  by  two  millions ;  but  the  pre- 
cedent of  getting  rid  by  a  mere  vote  of 
tbe  House,  of  any  tax,  which  it  was 
diiiaclined  to  pay,   appeared  highly 


alarming.  It  iMi  easy  to  Sonaet  thtt 
tax  after  tax  would  soon  be  repealed, 
without  any  willsnnieas  to  adout  of  a 
substitute,  even  itit  could  be  founds 
The  interval,  therefoiw,  previous  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  employ, 
ed  by  ministers  in  a  diligent  muster  of 
all  their  forces.  Criticism  was  strongly 
excited  by  one  measure,  the  dismissal 
of  a  noUe  Earl  (Fife)  from  a  confi- 
dential place  near  the  King's  persoa, 
on  account  of  his  vote  upon  tnis  oc- 
casion. The  coniequence  was,  that,  on 
the  day  appointed,  ministers  came  to 
the  House,  secure  of  such  a  majority 
as  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
verse the  obnoxious  voce. 

The  second  ivading  was  moved  by 
Mr  Western  oa  the  3d  AoriL  The 
arguments  were  necessarily  the  same  as 
had  been  already  gone  over* 

Lord  Castlereagh  very  strongly  de- 
clared hn  attachntent  andfavourtbr  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  conceived  that 
even  if  this  amount  of  taxes  could  be 
spared,  the  present  was  not  the  most 
expedient  branch,  or  that  from  which 
relief  would  be  most  felt.<^Lord  A.  Ha- 
milton bavin?  alluded  with  censure  to 
Lord  Fife's  dismissal,  this  last  noble- 
man expressed  his  wish  to  have  retired 
earlier  from  the  situation,  which  he  was 
withheld  from  doing  only  by  motives 
of  delicacy.  He  could  not  help  won- 
dering, however,  at  the  time  selected  | 
when  be  had  just  received  orders  to  at* 
tend  the  King  to  Ireland ;  and  after 
the  very  same  vote  which  he  had  given 
last  year.  When  no  notice  was  taken 
of  his  voting  with  the  minority,  it  did 
not  appear  why  voting  with  the  majo- 
rity should  be  visited  with  such  high 
displeasure* 

The  question  was  finally  carried,  by 
242  to  144  (or  a  majority  of  9S) 
against  Mr  Western's  motion. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr  Curwen  intro- 
duced the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  husbandry  horses.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  tax  was,  he  observed* 
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that^a  fanner  who  held  fifty  acresi  and 
kept  four  horses*  was  obliged  to  pay 
five  pounds  a-yean  He  conceived  the 
ivpeal  would  enable  the  farmers  to  pay 
•2r.  Sd,  more  a-week  to  every  labourer 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  Cnancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
•aid,  that  before  giving  up  a  tax  which 
yielded  half  a  million  a-year,  he  would 
wish  to  know  the  degree  of  import- 
ance generally  attached  to  it  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  sentiment  of 
the  House  appearing  to  be  very  decw 
ded  in  its  favour,  the  minister  still  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  delay  till  the  report 
of  the  agricultural  committee  was  pre* 
sented.  The  report  proving  fovourable 
to  the  repeal  of  the  uoi,  the  bill  to  that 
eCFect  was  brought  in,  and  carried  with- 
out opposition. 

These  preliminaries  being  thus  la« 
lx>riously  gone  over,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  the  Ist  June,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  grand  operation  of  open* 
ittg  the  budget,  or  general  view  of 
ways  and  means  and  supplies  for  the 
▼ear.  In  the  first  phice,  the  House 
had  sanctioned  the  following :— An* 
nual  taxes,  4,000,000^  The  House 
had  sanctioned  taxes  to  this  amount 
instead  of  that  of  8,000,0002.,  at  which 
they  had  been  taken  last  year.  The 
reasons  for  taking  them  at  4,000,000^ 
for  the  present  year  he  would  proceed 
to  explain.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
excise  duties  granted  during  the  war, 
and  which  were  to  have  expired  on  the 
5th  of  next  J'uly,  had  been  added  to 
the  annual  taxes,  instead  of  being  con- 
tinued to  the  consolidated  fund.  The 
•produce  of  these  having  heretofore 
amounted  to  a  million,  he  had  felt  jus- 
tified  in  adding  that  million  to  the  es- 
timated amount  of  the  annual  taxes. 
But  it  was  proper  to  remark,  that  for 
the  increase  so  claimed,  a  correspond* 
ing  diminution  would  be  found  in  ano- 
ther portion  of  th^  ways  and  means. 
This  would  be  seen  in  the  very  next 
article.    The  committee  would  find 


that  the  temporary  excise  duties  for  the 
present  year  were  uken  at  1 ,500,0002. 
ustead  of  2,500,0006,  at  which  they 
were  estimated  last  year.  The  reason 
of  this  he  had  already  explained,  while 
stating  the  increase  in  the  annual  taxes. 
The  result  was  this,  that  under  the 
two  heads  he  had  enumerated,  the 
expected  produce  was  precisely  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  amount  being 
5,500,0002.  The  lottery  be  took  in 
the  present  year  at  200,0002.  In  the 
last  year  it  was  taken  at  240,0002. ; 
but  as  the  actual  produce  had  fallen 
considerably  short  of  that  sum,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  it  at  more 
than  200,0002.  For  the  old  stores, 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  take 
163,4002.  The  next  item  was  in  iu 
character  somewhat  novel  and  extra* 
ordinary,  and  required  explanation. 
He  had  just  laid  before  the  House, 
papers  by  which  it  would  be  seen  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  the  pecuniary 
indemnity  due  to  this  country  from 
France,  amounting  to  500,0002.,  which 
was  applicable  to  the  public  service  of 
the  present  year.  He  regretted  that 
he  could  not  lay  before  me  House  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  of  the 
payments  which  had  been  made  by  the 
French  government,  and  their  appli- 
cation. It  had  not  been  possible  to 
get  it  made  up  in  time,  the  payments 
not  bein^  completed ;  but  early  in  the 
next  session,  he  expected  it  would  be 
laid  upon  their  Uble.  At  present  he 
would  ^ve  the  House  such  informa- 
tion as  It  was  in  his  power  to  supply 
from  memory.  It  would  be  remem* 
bered,  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
France  as  an  indemnity  to  thu  coun- 
tij,  had  amounted  to  125,000,000 
ot  French  livres,  or  about  5,000,0002. 
sterling.  From  this  sum  the  bounty 
of  parliameot  had  taken  1,000,0002.9 
which  had  been  bestowed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  allies,  as  a  donation  to 
the  armjr  employed  in  achieving  the 
last  glorious  events  of  the  war.    The 
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extra  eipeosea  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tmo  had  been  provided  for  by  further 
deductions  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  French  government,  in  addition 
to  the  sums  paid  as  indemnities,  had 
advanced  other  sums  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  the  army  of  occupationi  which 
It  had  been  thought  necessary  to  main- 
tarn  in  France.  But  as  the  allowances 
for  a  continental  army  were  not  equal 
to  those  required  for  a  Bntish  army,  a 
considerable  expense  had  fallen  upon 
this  country,  which,  though  in  the 
first  instance  met  from  other  sources, 
had  finally  been  paid  out  of  the  indem- 
nity. The  aums  issued  by  the  paymas- 
ter-general,  amounting  to  1,200,000/., 
had  also  been  taken  from  the  same 
sonrce.  Other  payments  had  been 
made  for  the  Hanoverian  troops  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  Britisa  anny. 
Various  sums  had  been  paid  to  indi- 
vidnala  who  had  claims  on  the  British 
government  for  services  performed. 
The  French  government,  pursuant  to 
the  treaty  concluded,  had  made  a  li- 
beral provision  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  spoliations 
of  their  armies.  In  some  instances, 
chdmsof  a  simikr  description  had  been 
nadeon  the  British  government.  These 
had  been  answered,  and  after  providing 
for  the  various  charges  whicli  he  had 
described,  and  further,  after  advancing 
to  complete  the  fortifications  in  the 
Netherknds,  the  sum  of  f  ,000.000/., 
there  remained  a  surplus  of  500,000/i 
applicable  to  the  service  of  the  present 
year,  and  perhaps  a  small  additional 
sum  at  the  winding  up  of  the  accounts 
mighr  be  applied  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  next  year.  He  hoped  he 
had  stated  the  outline  of  the  case  in«- 
tdH^bly  to  the  committee.  For  the 
particulars,  of  course,  they  must  wait 
until  the  accounts  could  be  produced. 
The  next  item  to  which  he  had  to  call 
their  attention,  was  the  sum  received 
in  repayment  of  Exchequer  bills  for 
public  works,  under  an  act  passed  in 


1819.  The  sum  realized  last  year  un^ 
der  this  head,  was  198,000/.     In  the 
present  year  it  amounted  to  125,000/. 
While  he  was  upon  this  subject,  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  the  House 
upon  the  succeasrul  operation  of  the 
act  to  which  he  had  alluded.     By  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills  which  that 
act  had  authorized,  most  important 
assistance  had  been  aflForded  to  the  in« 
dustry  of  the  country,  and  several 
public  works  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  which  had  pre« 
viously  languished  from  a  want  df 
funds  to  carry  them  on.     Upon  this 
subject,  therdbre,  he  sincerely  con- 
gratulated  the  House;  that  without  ' 
bringing  any  charge  on  the  country, 
effectual  aid  had  men  ^ven  to  those 
engaged  in  carrying  on  important,  and 
in  many  Instanaes  necessary,  public 
works,  which  could  not  but  prove 
hiehly  conducive  to  the  general  good. 
The  only  remaining  item  to  whidi  he 
had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  a  surplus  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  1820,  amounting  to  81,680/. 
The  total  amount;  therefore,  of  what 
was  called  the  ready-money  produce 
of  the  year,  it  would  be  seen,  was 
6,570,030/.     In  order  to  make  this 
sum  meet  the  supply,  which  he  had 
stated  amounted  to  1 8,021 ,000/.f  it 
became  necessary  to  take  a  loan  from 
the  sinking  funds  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  he,  therefore,  took  from 
the  sinking  fund  of  Great  Britaiui 
12,500,000/. ;  from  that  of  Ireland, 
500,000/.    The  reason  for  that  divi- 
sion had  been  not  only  to  leave  a  lar- 
ger sum  in  the  market,  but  also  be- 
cause  the  sum  of  about  500,000/.  was 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
cess in  Ireland  beyond  the  amount  of 
her   consolidated    fund.    Perhaps  it 
might  be  right  here  to  observe,  that» 
in  consequence  of  this  diminution  of 
the  sinking  fund  of  Ireland,  which 
would  still,  however,  leave  a  consider- 
able sum  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
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fttook^  a  nec^lity  Wm  Mt  of  aIlo#inif 
the  re^traiiifi^r  6f  ttock  from  Ireland 
tb  England;  ao  that  a  stoek-holder 
W96uld  be  enabled  to  chooae  in  which 
part  of  the  empire  he  wodld  receive 
hi*  dividend.  This  woul({  also  be  the 
Boean^  of  producing  other  beneficial 
effects  on  the  markets  To  these  state-' 
Aents  was  only  to  be  further  added^ 
the  increase  of  cUpital  of  the  Bank  of 
Irehmdt  equal  to  500,000f.  Irish^  or 
i61,5S9A  British  currency.  The  to^ 
sal  amount  of  the  ways  and  meant 
would  thus  be,  as  he  had  already  said, 
A570|08(U.  from  the  ready-moaey  pro<» 
dace  of  the  year;  and  13,461,539^. 
from  the  nnking  fund,  and  the  Irish 
Bank  capital,  making,  in  the  whole^ 
S0^Sl>569/.t  or  an  excess  of  abotit 
l9fi00i>  beyond  what  the  service  of 
the  year  would  require.  The  total 
anount  of  the  supply,  and  of  the  ways 
and  means,  was  as  follows  s--* 

SUPFLY. 
1820«  18S1» 

9,443,943  Army,  .  •  L.8,r50,000 
6,588,695  Navy,  •  •  .  ^,176,700 
1,199,650  Ordnance,  .  .  1,195,100 
2,444,100  Miscellaneous,    .    I,9d0,000 


WAYS  Airb  nana. 


19,673,688 
18,021,800 


18,021,800 


M00,000  Interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills,     1,000,000 
410,000  Sinking  fund  on  do.    290,000 


^1,083,688 
19,311,800 

I,7fl,888 


jD,6oo,opo< 


d0,083,688 


19,311,800 


By  t«duetion  of 

unfunded  debt, 

via« 
'Irish      treasury 

bills,  500,000 
Bills  for 

public 
^    trprk5,206,A00 


706,406 


L.2O,O18,20p 


CMntidte 

1890. 


iStl. 


3,000,000  Annual  taxes,     L.4,000,000 
2,500,000  (Excise  duties)  tea 

duties,      .     .     1,500,000 
240,000  Lottery,    .    •     .     200,000 
260,000  Old  stores,      .     •      163^400 
Surplus  of  pecuni- 
ary   indemnity 
payable  by  the 
French  govern- 
ment,    .     •     .     500,000 
1 98,000  £xche(}uer  billsfor 
pubhc  works  ie-» 
paid,      •     .      •     125,000 
Surplusofwaysand 
means,  1820,    •      81,030 


Sinking  ftmd  loan» 

viz. 
f  Great      Britain, 
X1^,000,000-?  12,500,000 

[Irdbrnd,  500,000 


6,570,030 


B8nkofIrefaaid,fai« 
eresat  of  capital 
500,000^     Irish 


13,000,000 


currency^ 

in  Briti^   cur- 


12. 


rency,    .     .     •    461,539 
1 5,000,000  loan, 
1,000,000 1  7,000,000funding 
t   Exchi 


Exchequer  bills. 


30,198,000 


1^20,031,600 


A  considerable  diminution  had  been 
made  in  the  expenditure  of  this  year ; 
Und  e^ry  possible  saving  would  stili  be 
effected  ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  he 
had  any  right  to  hold  out  the  expeo- 
tatton  that  farther  material  reductions 
would  be  made.  There  was  even  room 
to  alpprehend  some  increases  from  the 
charge  upon  the  out^pensioners  of 
Greeslwich-hospitali  and  also  fifom  ar- 
rangements with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany 

Mr  Vansittart  now  proceeded  to 
shew  the  action  of  the  present  state 
of  the  finances  upon  the  sinking  fund. 
He  had  akcady  shewn»  that  t&  sup. 
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ply  for  the  ptiest  jnxf  includiptf 
MfiOOL  for  Irish  treasury  bilU,  and 
1,000,000^  for  the  interest  of  Exche. 
qiier  bills,  with  a  aioking  fund  on  them 
of290,0CQ/LtaniottnUdto  20,018,2002. 
esclosive  of  the  supphes  necessary  to 
meet  the  existing  debt,  amounting  to 
30,706,400/:  He  wished  now  to  shew 
how  the  sinking  fund  loan  would  ope* 
rate  upon  the  purchase  of  stock.  It 
would  be  undoubtedly  satisfactory  to 
penoas  connected  with  the  funds  to 
koow,  thatt  although  a  loan  of 
12,500,000^  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  liaking  fund  in  the  present  year. 


and  though  but  19,000,900^  h^d  beea 
taken  in  the  last,  the  sum  for  this 
wear's  purc&ase  of  stock  was  60,000^ 
Mrger  than  the  sum  apptopriated  to  a 
like  purpose  in  the  year  1820.  He ' 
then  enteced  into  a  more  detailed  com« 
parison  of  the  sums  received  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  redtiction  of  the 
national  debt  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  5th  Janu* 
ary,  1821  \  and  an  estimate  of  the 
sums  which  will  be  receiTed  by  them 
in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  182% 
exdustve  of  the  sums  set  apart  to  pay 
life  annuities,  which  was  as  foUowt :  *  - 


Great  Britain. 
Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1821 
1822 
Ireland  (B.  C.) 
Yetf  ending  5th  Jan.  1821 
1822 
United  Kingdom. 
Year  ending  5th  J«u  1821 
1822 

Svumapi^Uaaktetotte 

ToMataoun- 
oeived. 

PatduMof 
itoek. 

Sinking  ftind 
iosna. 

4,101,024 
4,160,202 

645,865 
491,294 

4,74(r,889 
4,651,496 

12,400,000 
12,000,000 

174,462 

12,400,000 
12474,462 

16,501,024 
16,160,202 

645,865 
665,756 

17,146,889 
16,825,958 

The  honourable  gentleman  now  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  the  actual  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  years  1820  and 
1^1.  In  the  year  ending  January  the 
5ch,  1821,  the  revenue  actually  recei> 
ved  in  the  united  kingdom,  amount* 
cd  to  54,022,714^  To  this  was  to  be 
added,  for  the  lottery,  156,154/.  For 
old  stores,  268,820/.  Repayment  of 
Exchequer  bills,  198,000/.  Amount- 
ing together  to  the  sum  of  54,640^8/. 
Aod  now  he  came  to  the  expendi** 
tore  of  the  same  year.  The  actual 
charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  was 
46,597,157^  Interest  unon  the  Irish 
noking  fund  and  un&nded  debt, 
2,300,219/.,  making  a  total  of 
50.897,876/.  This  was  the  amount 
of  the  charges  borne  by  the  public^ 
fxdasive  of  the  aupplies  for  the  sei%* 
ike  of  the  y^r^  whiiBk  he  had  before 
enumetated.    The  actual  expense  for 


the  army,  navy,  and  other  services, 
made  the  total  charge  amount  to 
71,199,864/.  Then,  if  the  actual  in*. 
come  were  deducted  from  the  above 
amount  of  public  expenditure,  the  lat- 
ter would  be  found  to  exceed  the  re- 
venue by  16,559,176/.  But  if  the 
ainking  fund  were  applied  to  this, 
amountihg  to  17t509,77S/.,  in  point  of 
fact  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  income  over  the  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  950,597/.  But 
this  was  not  a  fair  way  of  viewing  the 
aubject,  because  the  interest  of  the  un- 
funded debt  was  charged  2,800,000/. 
Now,  the  actual  amount  of  the  iote^ 
rest  of  the  unfunded  debt  outstanding, 
did  not  exceed  1,000,000/.,  and  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  400,OOOL 
But  then  there  had  been  a  large  arrear 
of  Exchequer  bills  unsatisfied*  to  the 
amount  of^900,000/.,  which  had  been 
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net ;  and  this  was  to  be  added  to  the 
debt  Uqiudated  ki  the  last  year,  ma- 
king a  total  of  from  1,700,00(M.  to 
1,800»00(M.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
I82O9  the  Bitnatbn  of  the  coantry  had 
improTed  to  that  anM>qnt»  dear  of  every 
thiiiff. 

*  He  would  now  proceed  to  ttate 
what  he  thought' wonld  probably  be 
the  amount  otthe  revenue  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  In  the  fint  uistabce,  he 
woula  assume  the  general  revenue  to 
be  the  same  as  the  ust,  and  he  #ould 
presently  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  made  this  calculation.  He  would 
take  it  then  at  54,022,714^  The  lot- 
tery at  200.000^  Oldstotes,168,40at 
French  indemnity,  500,000/.  Repay- 
ment of  Exchequer  bills  for  public 
works,  125,000L  ToUl»55,0Iltll4/. 
The  amount  charged  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund  would  be  short  of  what  it 
was  last  year  by  about  1 00,000/.  He 
would  take  it  in  round  numbers  at 
48,500»000/.  The  interest  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  including  Exchequer 
bills,  and  some  arrears  due  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  1,700,000/.  Total, 
50,200,000/.  Without  goin^  through 
the  particulars  of  the  supphes  he  had 
before  enumerated,  it  would  be  suffi- 
icient  to  sute,  that  these  added  to  the 
sum  he  had  just  named,  made  the  total 
expen8eofthepre8entyear68,221,000/. 
being  3.000,000/.  aU  but  100,000/.  leu 
than  the  expenditure  of  last  year.  De- 
ducting the  amount  of  the  revenue 
from  this,  there  would  remain  a  sum 
of  13,209,868/.  of  expenditure  beyond 
the  revenue.  But,  as  the  sinking  fund 
amounted  to  16,800,000^, there  would 
be  an  actual  reduction  of  debt  to  the 
amount  of  3,590,000/.  As  he  before 
remarked,  there  was  400,000/:  for  the 
interest  of  Exchequer  bills  in  arrear. 
This  sum  was  to  be  added  to  the  excess 
of  income  in  the  present  year,  which 
would  thus  be  made  to  amount  to 
about  4,000,000/.   It  would  be  recoU 


keted,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
House  to  obtain  a  clear  pinkine  fund 
of  5,000,000/.  It  was  not  likely  that 
a  sinkinfiT  fond  to  that  amount  would  be. 
obtained  in  thecourseof  the  presentyear^ 
unless  the  revenue  experienced  a  very 
considerable  increase.  But  there  was 
every,  reason  to  hope  that  they  would 
so  nearly  approach  the  accqmpUshment 
6f  the  object  the  House  had  in  yiew, 
as  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  five. 
He  conceived  himself  justified  in  ex- 
pecting that  the  revenue  of  the  preseoft 
year  would  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  last.  AU  the  returns  on  this  head 
hitherto  received  were  favourable. 
There  had  been  a  most  sudden  revival 
of  the  industry  of  the  country,  which 
was  now  displaying  its  immense  inhe- 
rent resources.  A  liappy  proof  was 
given  in  the  lar^e  amount  paid  into 
die  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  sa- 
yings' banks.  Since  ^th  AprU>  it  bad 
been  frona  19,000/.  to  20,000/L  per  week. 
When  this  was  considered^  from  the 
view  which  it  gave  of  the  condition  of 
the  middling  and  of  the  lower  classes— •- 
from  the  indications  which  it  presented 
of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try—it might  safely  be  assumed  that 
there  never  veas  a  period  which  fur- 
nished a  more  gratifying  display  of  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  the  nability 
of  its  resources.  He  believed  that 
England,  compared  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  would  be  found  to 
have  its  full  share  of  those  blessinga 
which  peace  might  be  expected  to 
bring.  This  country  had  undoubted- 
ly submitted  to  a  greater  eflFort  of 
finance  than  had  been  made  in  any 
other.  But  this  was  the  only  coun<- 
try  that  had  lessened  its  debt  since  the 
tenvination  of  the  war,  and  in  which 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  many  millions 
had  been  repealed.  These  circum- 
stances were  most  gratifying  subjects 
for  reflection.  Diliculties  were  still 
to  be  encountered,  but  greater  diffi- 
80 
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coltiet  had  been  triumphantly  sur- 
mounted than  any  of  those  with  which 
we  bad  now  to  contend. 

This  statement  beingt  as  usual,  only 
a  simpk  and  general  outline  of  our 
financial  situation,  did  not  aflFord  room 
for  any  elaborate  examination.  A  few 
passing  criticisms  were,  howeveff  made 
by  Mr  Maberiy,  Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  Ri- 
cardoy  Mr  Hume,  and  some  other 
members.  It  was  contended  that  the 
supplies,  by  rigid  economy  and  reduc- 
tion, might  have  been  brought  still 
lower,  and  that  the  country  was  by  no 
means  in  the  prosperous  and  happy 
situation  representcxl  in  the  minister's 
qwech. 

Mr  Ricardo,  though  favourable  to 
the  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  in  the  ab- 
stract, had  no  lon^  any  hopes  of  its 
being  persevered  m  to  any  effective 
extent,  and  therefore  thought  it  might 
ai  well  be  at  once  given  up. 

No  division  took  place^  unless,  on 
tbelotteryy  which  was  opposed  by  Mr 
Bernal,  but  carried  by  a  nuijority  of 
123  to  65. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr 
Home  determined  upon  making  one 
great  final  stand  on  the  subject  of 
economy  and  reduction.  On  the 
27th  June,  he  laid  before  the  House 
a  vast  mass  of  financial  statements^ 
vhich  Mr  Ricardo  and  he  had  been 
employed  in  preparing.  He  found  it 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  coun- 
tff,  that  Its  expenditure  was  on  too 
large  a  scale.  The  object  of  his  mo- 
tion was  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment  and  economy  in  every 
department*  He  proposed,  first,  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  comparative 
wv  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  ^untry  in  1792,  and.  at  present. 
Id  1792,  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try was  considered  large  when  it 
amoanled  only  to  16,000,000/.,  inclu- 
<^ng  the  linking  fund.  It  nov^  amount* 


ed  to  5S,006,000L  without  the  sink- 
ing fund.  In  1792,  the  interest  and 
charge  of  the  public  debt, — ^he  meant 
that  part  paid  to  the  public,  setting 
aside  the  sinking  fund,  was  9,577,972/.; 
and  on  the  5th  January,  1821,  it  was 
81,252,612/.  In  1792,  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  flrovemnient  and  its  mili- 
tary establishments,  (Ireland  exclu- 
ded,} were  5,391,206/.  In  1820, 
the  Expenses  (Ireland  included)  were 
22,087,501/.,  being  upwards  of  four 
tiipes  the  amount  of  1 792.  He  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  obsenring, 
that  the  pubhc  accounts  were  in  such 
a  state  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
any  man,  whatever  industry  he  might 
possess,  to  come  to  an  undisputed  con- 
clusion upon  them.  If  one  person 
made  up  an  account  from  them,  ano« 
ther  might  easily  draw  up  a  different 
oiie,  upon  the  same  authority,  and 
challenge  the  preference  for  correct- 
ness. His  honourable  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Portarlington,  (Mr  Ricardo,) 
whose  unavoidable  absence  he  regret- 
ted upon  the  present  occasion^  had  as- 
sisted him  in  examining  the  various 
official  accounts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any,  and  what,  progress  had 
been  made  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  ;  or  whether  it  continued  the 
same  in  amount  as  at  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Exchequers,  in  1817. 
On  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  deficiency 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  there  were 
three  public  accounts,  all  signed  by 
the.  same  person,  all  relatbg  to  the 
same  period,  and  all  differing  in  a« 
mounts.  Mr  Hume  conceived  that 
the  alleged  reduction  of  29,000,000/. 
in  the  national  debt,  could  by  no  means 
be  borne  out.  The  qtiestion  was,  bow 
matters  stood  as  to  the  charge  upon 
this  debt,  of  which  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing statement.-^-* 
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Interart  p^d  on  fUodfld  debt, 

Amcwnt  of  intereit  and  chaigoi. 

Interest  on  Bxehequer  «nd  IiMi 

Tmsury  bills 

Totilchttceforllie4«bt»  .   L. 

1815. 

1816. 

18lt. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

"•aiti?8 

S65,400 

29,16fl;085 
284,589 

277»o99 

*'gJ',Sg 

%1:?g 

27*436,900 
3.0H,003 

31,658,290 
2,196.178 

29.450,674 
1.815,927 

29,151,337 
2,200.414 

30,012,033 
7T9.1»2 

29,403.392 
1.849,220 

50,450,fX» 

33,854.468 

3I,286;,601 

«i,afli,7fii 

50.792.025 

51,252,612. 

Mr  Hume  afterwards  proceeded  to  give  a  conparative  ai>itract  of  the  tx^ 
pence  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  of  Great  Britaio  and  Ireland^  in  the, 
years  1792  and  1620. 


1792. 


Great  Britain^  army  ordinary 
Ireland  do.       do. 


Ordnance^  Great  Britain 
Do.         Ireland 


JJary 


L.1,8U,000 
3il6;34t 

2^0^49 

iS2,00l 

92,862 

«,f75,«12 

1,985,489 


Total  charge  in  1792  L*  4|,760,694 


1820. 


Great  Britain,  army  ordinary 
Extra 


Ordnance,  Great  Britain 
Navy  « 


Total  charge  in  1792 


7,941,513 
984,911 

8,920,424 
1,401,585 

10,S28,009 
6,387,399 

L.  16,715,408 
4,760,694 


Being  more  in  1820  L.  11,954,714  than  in  1792« 


It  was  bat  fair  to  add|  that  a  large 
part  of  this  amonnt  arose  from  retired 
pensions  and  half  pay.  These  amount- 
ed, in  1821,  to  4<,4«3,706Z.  lU.  The 
amount  of  military  pay  and  pensions 
alone   had  risen  from  458,247^-  to 


2,818,805/.t  unking  a  diflFerenoe  of 
2,360,558/. 

Mr  Hume  then  gave  a  view  of  th« 
comparative  military  force  of  the  na« 
tion  in  1792  and  in  1821. 
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1792. 

Regulir  cftTtlry  and  inftntry  in  Great  Britain             •  1^,919 

Do.                           do.               Ireland           .            .  12,000 

Do.                           dow               Colonies          .            .  17^323 

(Induding  the  corps  at  New  South  Wales)    45^242 

Royi!  artillery                •            •            .            .            •  3^730 

Do.    uazines'               .....  4>4S5 


8,1^ 


Militia  of  Great  Britain  disembodied 

Total  irr^^ulars 


Total  regulars 

33,410 


Total  regular  and  irregular  troops 


53,397 

33,410 

86,807 


1821. 

Regular  caTnlry  and  infkntry  in  Great  Britain 
Da  do.  Ireland 

Da  do.  Colonies 


Royal  artillery 
Do.    marines 


R^nliT  Colonial  troops  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Dok  Dow  Ceylon         .  • 

ftecroiting  establiahment 


27,852 
20,778 
32,476 
J 

7,872 
8,000 

] 

458 
3,606 


-81,106 


•  15,872 


4,064 
497 


Total  regukrs 


Militia  of  Great  Britain  disembodied  in  89  r^ments  55,092 

l>o.          Irdand               Do.               38r^ment8  22,472 

Teomanry  in  Great  Britain,  men  and  officers               .  36,294 

Bo.                 Ireland                .            •            .            •  30,786 

Volonteer  infimtry,  in  men  and  officers.  Great  Britain  6,934 

Ksst  India  Cmnpony's  regiment 

Vet^enn  battalions  disembodied  and  ready  to  be  called 


101,539 


•  77,564 


-  74,014 
750 

1Q;000 


Total  irregulars 

Men  in  arms,  or  diat  may  be  in  arms  in  a  few  hours  or  days: 

Total  of  regular  and  irregular,  1821 
Do.  Do.  in  1792 


162,328. 


263,867 
86,807 


More  in  1821  than  in  1792    177,060 
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•The  following  table  exhibit^  a  view  of  the  increaae  upon  the  naval  esta- 
blbhment  :-rr- 

Ships  of  War  in  Commission  and  in  OEsiif  ary,  in  eaeh  of  the  following  Tears, 
as  stated  in  Retoms  laid  before  Parliament. 


OuniB. 
First  Rates   ...  100 
Seconcl  Do.  .  90  to  98 
Third  Do. ..  74  to  80 
Fourth  Do.  .  60  to  60 
Fifth  Do.   ..  39  to  44 
Sixth  Do.  ..  12  to  28 

Sloops,  Yachts,  apd  ) 
Small  Veasels  . .  j 

Total  in  each  Year 

1786.          1792. 

1^13.          1814. 

1819. 

1821. 

Com. 

OnlL 

Com. 

OidL 

Coq*. 

Ordi.   Com. 

OnlL 

Com. 

OidL 

Com. 

OidL 

17 

6 

13 

12 

6 

21 
103 
14 
84 
31 

1 

7 

18 

8 

31 

12 

4 
9 
89 
10 
59 
30 

7 
9 

102 
8 

118 
38 

7 

9 

106 

13 

84 

27 

8 

9 

111 

10 

134 

43 

6 
6 

100 
15 
83 
35 

2 

1 
11 

9 
18 
19 

14 

11 

69 

5 

58 
3 

2 

2 

14 

7 

14 

65 

23 
22 
97 
29 
126 
137 

48 
38 

2£8 
73 

77 
67 

201 
56 

282 
209 

246 
150 

315 
226 

245 
171 

60 
95 

160 
250 

104 
15 

434 
148 

86 

331 

144 

257 

491 

396 

541 

416 

115 

410 

119 

582 

417 

401 

887 

957 

525 

701 

Mr  Hume  then  went  over»  in  immense  detaili  all  the  different  branches  of 
naval  and  military  expenditure,  and  pointed  out  the  efforts  made  by  different 
members,  but  chiefly  by  himself*  to  effect  reductions  upon  them.  He  finally 
qondensed  a  view  of  the  whole  into  the  following  statement  :— 


To  reduce  20,000  men,  Househpid  troops  and  troops  in  (be        L. 

Colonies  .  .  •  .  .  ^       753,955 

Army  extras,  one-third  of  934,911  •  •  .        300,000 


By  reducing  93  ^regiments  of  650  men  to  75  regiments  of  800  each 


Do.  .  Do.  •  Barracks  (England) 
Do.  .  Do.  .  .  Do        (Ireland) 

Do.  .  Do.  .  Commissariat,  England  and  Ireland 
Military  Staff,  Great  Britain,  and  Colonies 
I>0.  .  Irish  staff         .  .  •  . 

Commander-in-Chief's  Office 
War  Office     .       .  .  .  .  . 

Adjutant-General's  Office 

Do.    .    .    Do.    .    (Scotland) 
Quartermaster-General 

Do.    .    .    in  Scotland 
Judge-Advocate  Genend 

Do.    (Scotland) 
Comptroller's  Office 
Medical  staff  .... 


111,053,955 
211,000 


80,000 
40,000 

120,000 

115,000 
L.105,943  to  reduce  10,943 


26,533 

14,474 

51,000 

6,844 

900 

4,692 

922 

5,180 

650 

12,642 

5,614 


6,538 

4,000 

10,000 

1,500 

351 
1,500 

622 
2,160 

650 
4,600 
2,200 
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PftUiedcpwtiiieBt3(Irdaiid)  L.10,dl8 

VoltmteenaDdYeoinaDTy  (Kngland)  170,000 

Do.     •     .     Do.         (irdand)  •  .        19,0^ 

BIlHtarj  Colkge 16^15 

Do.  .  Asylum  ....      36,006 

Foreign  half-pay  agency  .  .  ... 

Garrisons  alnoad  and  at  home  .  .  34,000 

Recmiting  ......       50,000 

Veteran  rattalkm  officers  •         .         .        • 

KSmainham  and  Chdaea  Hospital  establishments 

Retired  allowances  •  .  .  .  .     40^000 

Total  for  the  Array 
Navy  esUblishments,  L.l,225,629i  of  L.9^,629     . ,       .        251,407 
Building  ships         .        1,094,540        ....  550,000 

Works  ui  dock  yard  424,648  357,136 

Ordmamce. — ^Tower  establishment,  L.65,604  to  reduce  15,818 
Sundries  Total  ordinary  .  .         547,766    139,191 

Eitnoidinary  L.271,124        ....  \  77,500 

la  the  miscellaneous  items  of  L.2,444,100  might  be  saved 
To  be  saved  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  .  -* 

Total  Reduction       • 


77 

3,500 
20,000 

9,000 

7,244 
12,000 

2,025 
12,449 
20,000 
18,870 
10,000 

8,000 

1,663,127 


1,108,543 


216,691 

250,000 

1,050,000 

L.4,288,361 


The  saving  of  this  sum  would  enable 
gofcrnment  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
islty  leather,  8oap»  candles^  all  those 
wfakh  pressed  on  the  neoessaries  of 
life,  and  nearly  a  million  more.  The 
honourable  gentleman  concluded  amid 
dicerSf  by  moving  the  following  reso- 
lation:— 

**  Tint  an  humble  addrew  be  pre* 
seated  to  his  Iffajesty,  hambly  to  re« 
quest*  that)  with  a  view  of  affording 
relief  to  the  country  from  a  part  of  its 
bordensy  he  will  be  grraciously  pleased 
to  direct  that  a  minute  investigation 
be  instituted  into  the  mode  and  ex- 
pense of  the  management  and  collec* 
tion  of  the  several  branches  of  the  re« 
veone  ;  that  a  careful  revision  be  made 
of  all  salaries  and  allowances^especial- 
\j  of  those  which  have  been  increased 
nnce  1797*  in  order  that  they  may  be 
adjusted  with  reCnence  to  the  increa- 
sed value  of  the  currencyt  and  to  the 
distreiied  circumstances  of  the  coun- 


try ;  that  a  vigilant  superintendence 
be  exercised  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  in  all  its  departments^  in 
order  that  every  reduction  may  be 
made  therein,  which  can  he  effected 
without  detriment  to  the  public  inte^ 
rest,  and  in  particular  in  the  number 
of  the  army,  and  the  expense  of  ita 
establishments.'' 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  after 
highly  complimenting  Mr  Hume  on 
the  zeal,  ability,  and  perseverance  dis* 
played  by  him,  lamented  that  he  should 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  brings 
ing  all  these  minute  details  of  the  es- 
timates before  the  House.  This  was 
deviating  from  the  ancient  usage  of 
Parliament,  and  making  it  assume,  in 
some  degree,  the  functions  of  the  exe* 
cutive  government.  It  was  rendered 
necessary,  however,  by  ministers  ha» 
ving  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. With  such  an  immense  patron- 
age  as  they  now  po88es6ed»  it  was  vain 
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to  expect  any  tlung  bat  a  majority  in 
their  favour,  or  to  see  a  House  of  Com- 
*mons  that  would  satisfy  the  people. 

Mr  Bankes  thought  the  moble  lord 
had  assumed  a  tone  of  despondency 
and  reproach  which  did  not  come  very 
mciously  from  a  member  of  that 
•Honsey  who  wa9  almost  in  the  dawn 
'of  life.  The  honourable  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  pointed  out  a  great 
number  df  points  in  which,  as  he  con- 
tended, large  savings  might  he  made  | 
but  he  appeared  to  nave  forgotten  that 
the  House  had  already,  in  most  of 
those  points,  decided  against  him — 
{Cheers  from  the  Oppo*iHoH.y^He 
believed,  that  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  now  cheeringi  not  one  in  ten  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  items  on 
which  the  honourable  memberfor  Aber- 
deen had  insisted,  and  of  those  who 
had,  not  one  in  ten  really  believed  the 

froposed  reductions  to  be  practicable, 
t  was  holding  out  a  false  expectation 
to  the  country  to  say,  that  tour  mil- 
lions might  be  saved.  He  thought  it 
also  objectionable  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  tfhould  have  taken  away  the 
credit  due  to  ministers  for  the  reduc- 
tions which  they  had  made  this  year, 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  last.  It  was  true,  he  could  have 
wished  that  they  had  advanced  more 
rapidly  in  the  process  of  reduction  ^ 
but  still  they  were  entitled  to  credit 
for  what  they  had  done.  Besides^  the 
honourable  gentleman,  whose  industry 
so  one  could  doubt,  must  have  been 
aware  that  a  commission  had  been  em- 
ployed for  »  long  while  in  inquiring 
mto  the  department  of  the  customs 
with  a  view  to  reduction.  The  recoffl<' 
mendations  of  this  committee  had  al- 
ready effected  a  considerable  saving  to 
she  public,  which  was  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by 'more  ;  so  that  no  indis- 
potitioo  could  be  imputed  to  govern- 
ment to  promote  the  objects  of  eco- 
noasy.  Still,  however,  he  th«M]ght  it 
would  not  be  right,  under  the  present 


cintumttanoea  of  lihe  cuuntry,  to  rely 
upon  the  promiset  of  any  man,  or  set 
oz  men,  and  therefbre  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  House  ought  to  address 
his  Majesty^  praying  for  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as,  in  their  judgment, 
the  situation  of  the  countrv  ikppeared 
to  rec][uire.   If  the  House  should  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  views  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  probably  relinquish  ffis  own 
motion,  in  order  to  meet  the  genersl 
feeling.  Hewould,  therefore,  conclude 
with  moving,  as  an  amendment,  **  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  to  assure  hit  Majesty,  that 
we  nave  regarded  with  satisfaction  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  by  his 
Majesty's  commands  for  a  genend  re< 
vision  of  the  department  of  the  customs 
in  Great  Britam  ;  and  to  entreat  his 
Majesty  to  give  directions  that  a  simi- 
lar investigation  may  be  extended  to  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  in 
order  to  render  its  collection  more  eco- 
nomical, and  its  management* nnore  ef- 
ficient ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording a  further  relief  to  the  country, 
his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  order  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  civil  government,  as 
well  with  a  view  to  reducing  .the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  in  thoae  de- 
partments, which,  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  business,  were  augmented  du- 
ring the  late  war^  as  with  reference  to 
the  increased  salaries  granted  to  indi- 
viduals since  the  year  1797i  either  in 
consideration  of  the  additional  labour 
thrown  upon  them  during  that  period, 
or  of  the  diminished  value  of  money : 
and  further,  that  his  Majestv  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  every 
possible  saving  which  can  be  made, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  inte- 
rest, shall  be  effected  in  those  more  ex- 
tended establishments  which  the  coun- 
try is  obliged  to  maintain  for  the  safe- 
ty and  defence  of  the  united  kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  more  espe- 
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a  redactioa  in  tlie  munberf  of  the  nrmf  > 
and  by  a  coottant'and  vigilant  super- 
intendance  over  that  and  all  the  other 
departmenteconBeetedwith  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  ample  sappHeB  granted 
hj  this  Hoose." 

'   The  Marqtiii  of  Londonderry,  while 
he  claimed  for  minilten  a  certain  de« 
greeof  conttittttionalconfidencei  would 
not  for  a  roomeatdeny  the  riffht  to  call 
npon  adnsiniitiatiott  to  explam  what 
they  were  doing*  or  meant  to  do,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. He  would  )3e  a  hypocrite*  how- 
ever, if  he  expected  any  candour  froM 
the  honourahle  gentlemen  opposite  in 
thcircatimateofthese  points.  They  were 
aecustomed  to  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  on  every  thing  done  by  ministers. 
Their  expectations  must  always  keep 
in  advance  of  any  government,   not 
ready  to  en^ge  in  attempting  what 
was  impracticable.     He  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  honourable  member  for 
Aberdeen  ;  he  admired  his  industry* 
but  unlesa  the  honourable  gentleman 
were  the  Deity,  instead  of  being  but  a 
laborious  individual,  it  was  physically 
impossible  that  he  could  have  exer- 
cised a  sober  or  sound  judgment  upon 
the  mass  of  complicated  details  which 
he  had  in  his  speech  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.    In  what 
he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  undervalue 
the  labours  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man ;  they  did  him  great  credit  as  an 
udividual,  and  no  doubt,  in  course  of 
time,  he  would  become  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  that  House.  He  believed, 
that  the  measures  of  reduction  adopt- 
ed by  ministers  would  satisfy  the  coun- 
try,  in  preference  to  the  impracticable 
schemes  held  oat  by  their  opponents. 
He  must  say  this  on  the  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  he  could  not 
aame  one  moment  in  their  history  of 
late  times,  in  which  the  country  was 
more  tranquil  than  it  was  at  present. 
In  an  the  paru  some  time  ago  disturb- 


ed«  there  was  now  a  repose  and  ( 
siesst   thera  was,  he  believed,  mott 
good  humour  and  undivided  comfort 
and  happiness  now  prevailing  through- 
out the  country,  than  could  be  re- 
membered almost  at  any  former  pe- 
riod.    On    the   subject  of   the   ad« 
dress  of  the  honourable  member,  he 
^ad  no  hesiution  in  saying,  that  he 
agreed  to  its  principle;  tndeedi  so 
far  as  the  principle  went,  he  saw  no 
difference  between  the  original  addresa 
and  the  amended  one.  But  he  thought 
it  due  to  the  intentiona  of  hia  Majesty 'a 
•government  to  call  on  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  committee  in  particu- 
lar, to  say  whether  there  was  any  part 
of  the  report  of  that  committee  the 
necessity  of  which  ministers  pressed 
more  strongly  for  adoption,  or  to  which 
they  wished  to  give  so  strong  and  de- 
cided a  colour,  as  that  which  urged  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  sound,  consti- 
tutional, and  practical  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure.    Every  successive 
year  since  the  pei^ce  ministers  had  gone 
on  adopting  the  utmost  principles  of 
reduction.    He  knew,  indeed,  there 
were  some  who  thought  it  extremely 
easy  to  effect  retrenchments  at  first 
sight — who,  like  the  honourable  mem- 
ber opposite,  could  reduce  fancied  sa- 
vings to  paper,  and  take  the  estimate 
of  1792  as  the  criterion  of  the  public 
expenditure.    The  House  knew  that 
the  estimates  for  the  present  year  were 
1 8,022,000/.,  and  for  the  last  year  they 
were  1 9,67S«000/.,  shewing  a  present 
reduction  of  1,670»000L    The  noble 
marquis  was  greatly  in  error  if  he  sup- 
posed that  ministers  kept  their  places 
by  the  force  of  selfish  patronage,  or 
owed  their  influence  to  any  other  source 
than  the  general  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. He  never  would,  as  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  endeavour  to  satisfy  any 
excited  feelings  of  the  country,  by  de« 
luding  the  people  with  a  show  of  im^ 
practicable  retrenchment ;  he  would  ne- 
ver consent  to  break  down  the  govern- 
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nent  Which  his  Soverrign  intrusted  to 
his  charge*  by  risking  its  safety  to 
seek  popularitT.  These  were  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment  wished  always  to  be  judged} 
•they  desired  to  call  for  the  opinion  of 
Parliament^  not  upon  their  words,  but 
their  acts.  And  they  were  prepared 
to  labour  during  the  recess  in  prepa- 
ring for  Parliament  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, that  plan  of  retrenchment  which 
could  alone  be  safe,  because  it  was  the 
result  of  a  practical  surrey  of  the  state 
of  the  establishments  of  the  country. . 
Mr  Huskisson  enforced  these  news, 
which  were  opposed  bj  Lord  Milton, 
the  Marquis  ot  Litchfield,  Mr  Cree- 
vey*  and  Mr  Maberly.  After  a  reply 
by  Mr  Hume^  the  House  dirided  upon 
the  two  motions^  when  that  of  jMr 
Bankes  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
174^  to  94% 


The  Session  might  thu^  be  eonsi« 
dered  as  baring  terminated  triumph- 
antly in  fatour  of  economy.  On  the 
29th  June,  when  the  House  went  into 
a  committee  Ob  the  Appropriaitton 
Bill,  Mr  Hume  again,  in  a  good-hu« 
moured  style,  urged  his  various  hems 
of  reduction.  The  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry replied,  that  ministers  would 
equally  have  acted  on  the  principlea  of 
economy,  if  none  of  the  addresses  had 
been  moved.  By  these,  however,  ahey 
had  given  a  solemn  pledge,  which  ahey 
would  strictly  fulfiL 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  2d 
of  July,  Eari  Damley  moved  an  ad- 
dress similar  to  that  of  Mr  Hume, 
which  was  met  from  Lord  Liverpool 
with  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of 
Mr  Bankes.  After  a  little  discussion, 
the  amendment  was  carried  without  a 
dirision. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


FOREIGN  POLICY. 


M(^ums  bu  Earl  Grey  and  Sir  James  MackirUosh,  relative  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Affairs  of  Naples. — Motion  by  Sir  Robert  Wikon — By  the  Marquis  of 
Lanmiaom-^By  Mr  Hutchinson ,  on  the  State  of  Europe — By  Mr  Stuart 
Worthy^  on  the  Declarations  of  the  Congress — By  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  on  the 
Affairs  of  Sicily, 


A  s  soon  as  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings a^nst  the  Queen  had  tran« 
ijniUized  the  naUon  upon  that  agita- 
ting question^  the  attention  of  Bri- 
tish statesmen  was  powerfully  direct- 
ed to  the  great  movements  taking 
^aee  on  the  continent ;  to  the  prin- 
ciples professed  by  the  combination 
of  the  great  powers^  and  above  all, 
to  the  active  measures  which  they 
were  taking  in  furtherance  of  them. 
Oa  one  side,  it  was  urged,  that  Bri- 
tain could  never  view  wiUi  indiffer- 
eace  events  so  deeply  affecting  the 
canse  of  liberty ;  that  she  ought  not 
to  regard  tamely  the  measures  in  pro- 
gress for  putting  down,  bv  military 
fivoe,  every  attempt  to  estaolish  a  re- 
fNresentative  government**  and  limit 
tbe  monarchical  power.  Ministers*  on 
the  other  hand,  represelitedy  that  ha^ 
▼ing  disavowed  generally  the  princi- 
ple of  interference,  and  declared  their 
detennination  to  be  no  party  to  any 
uMainre  founded  upon  it,  tney  had 
^aoe  all  that  the  circumstances  either 
called  for  or  admitted* 

VOL.  XIV.  PAKT  I. 


It  has  been  seen  how,  at  the  very 
opening  of  Parliament,  the  discussion 
on  the  affairs  of  Foreign  Europe  form- 
ed a  prominent  feature.  Af\er  seve- 
ral preliminary  motions  and  notices, 
the  subject  was  brought  into  full 
consideration  on  the  19th  February 
by  Earl  Grey  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  on  the  24st,  by  Mr  Tiemey  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  osten- 
sible object  in  both,  was  a  motion  for 
the  production  of  papers,  but  the  ac- 
tual purpose,  to  obtain  for  each  party 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
sentiments  at  fUU  length  on  so  inte- 
resting a  topic. 

Earl  Grey  began  with  taking  a  view 
of  previous  proceedings.  He  had  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  availed 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  af- 
forded him,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day  he  had 
inquired  whether  the  representation 
issued  by  the  allied  courts  on  the 
subject  if  the  Neapolitan  revolution 
did  correctly  and  truly  state  the  dh* 
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podtion  and  engagenienU  of  bis  &fa* 
jestv's  government  with  respect  to 
Buch  events  as  those  which  had  taken 
place.  The  answer  given  on  that  oc- 
casion by  the  noble  lord  opposite  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  great  degree  satis- 
fiictory.    He  said  that  the  document 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  pa- 
persy  though  substantially  true,  was 
m  some  respects  not  correct.  He  dis- 
claimed the  engagements  to  which  it 
was  therein  stated  that  this  govern- 
ment was  a  par^ ;  and  he  disclaim* 
ed  the  principle  of  interference  with 
the  internal  arrangements  of  inde- 
pendent states — stating,  what  every 
,one  would  admits  that  circumstances 
might  arise  by  which  such  interfe- 
rence would  be  justified.    The  noble 
lord  then  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  document,  containing  a  fnll 
explanation  of  the  conduct  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  ^vemment    (This 
was  the  circular  dispatch  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  to  British  ministers  at  fo- 
reign courtSj  dated  19th  January.  See 
Appendix.)    He  could  not  consider 
it  as  satisfactory;  yet  it  certainly 
contained  a  disdaimer^  though  cold 
and  feeble^  of  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference.   Notwithstanding  this^  he 
could  not  forbear  anima^erting  on 
the  circular  of  the  allied  powers. 
The  claim  set  up  was  nothing  less 
than  the  right  of  a  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  states  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  suppression  of  all  changes  in 
their  internal  govOT^ent,  if  those 
changes  should  be  hostile  to  what  the 
Holy  Alliance  called  the  legitiniate 
principles  of  governm^t*  It  matur- 
ed not  how  ffeneral  the  wisb  of  the 
people  for  the  change  m\fiht  be ;  it 
mattered  not,  however  intensive 
that  changie  might  be  to  other  states; 
it  mattered  not  that  every  people 
were  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
right  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  their 
government,  and  rescuing  themselves 
from  political  degradation.  Yet  those 


monarcbs  who  had  assumed  the  cen- 
sorship of  Europe,  and  sat  in  judg* 
ment  on  the  internal  transactions  of 
other  states*  took  upon  themselves  to 
summon  before  them  the  monarch  of 
an  independent  state ;  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  a  constitution  which, 
in  concert  with  his  people,  he  had  gi- 
ven to  his  country,  and  threatened  to 
enforce  their  judgment  by  arms,  llus 
was  plainly  declaring  that  all  diangea 
of  government  whidi  did  not  square 
wiw  their  ideas  of  propriety,  were  to 
be  put  down.     Nothing  could  be 
more  unjust,  nothing  more  atrocious, 
than  this  principle.    A  number  of 
other  documents  held  the  same  Ian- 
guaffe»  particularly  a  paper  in  the 
Berlin  Court  Gazette  of  the  19th  De- 
cember, of  whose  official  character 
there  could  be  no  doubt  In  that  pa- 
per, the  new  constitution  was  decla- 
red to  be  the  product  of  unlawful 
power,  and  it  was  distinctljr  stated 
thaf  the  monarchical  principle  re- 
jects every  institution  which  is  Aot 
determiped  upon  and  accomplished 
by  the  monarch  himself  of  his  own 
fre^  will."  Were  this  principle  to  be 
successfully  ipaintaioM*  the  triumph 
of  tyraninr  would  be  coiauilete,andtlie 
(chams  of  mankind  would  be^  riveted 
for  ever.  Was  theret  then,  to  be  no 
improvement  in  government  ei^cept 
such  as  was  granted  as  a  matter  of 
&vottr?   Hopeless,  indeed^  was  the 
condition  of  the  human  race,  if  they 
were  to  obtain  no  political  rights,  ex- 
cept such  as  sprung  from  the  benevo* 
lence  of  soverek^ns«-of  the  monarcha 
who  composed  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Hia  lordsmp  remarked  on  the  date  of 
the  circular,  so  long  after  the  princi- 
ples of  the  allied  powers  baa  been 
clearly  declared,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  as 
if  it  had  been  wiu  the  etpresa  view 
ofprovidinf^  for  that  crisis*  Theocm* 
duct  of  ministers  towards  Naples,  had 
consisted  in  a  suspension  of  all  ami* 
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cable  interaonne.   They  had  refbsed 
to  acknowledgie  the  Neapolitan  ini. 
Ulster,  and  to  accredit  a  minister  to 
the  court  of  Naplea.    They  had  sent 
s  Muadron  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  one 
of  tbevessels  of  which  bore  the  ensign 
of  one  of  the  powers  which  had  sum- 
moned the  King  of  Naples  to  their 
bar.   .The  paper  in  question  was  in- 
volfcd  in  ^  the  frosts,  and  chilled 
with  all  the  fogs,  of  winter.   There 
vat  an  evident  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  inconsistent  even  with 
the  pretended  system  of  cold  neutra- 
lity.  Amicable  relations  were  with- 
out Bcmple  continned  with  the  court 
of  Spain,  after  Fordinand  had  sub- 
Toted  that  constitution  which  this 
country  was  bound  to  support  There 
was  no  accounting  for  this  distinc- 
tion, but  upon  the  supposition  that 
ministers  had  one  rule  ror  revolutions 
m  favour  of  liberty«  and  another  for 
revalutions  m  favour  of  despotism. 
The  latter  were  by  every  means  to  be 
eDooursged*  and  die  former  discoun- 
tenanced, and,  if  possible,  punished. 
Ministers  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
gnard  against  nothing,  except  plans 
of  teiritarial  aggrandizement  He  did 
Qot  mean  to  apeak  lighdy  of  the  pro- 
priety of  preserving  a  balance  of  £u- 
npean  power ;  but  ne  contended  that 
it  VM  to  be  preserved  only  b^  an  ad- 
hoenoe  to  the  principles  of  nght  and 
joatice,  and  that  it  was  to  be  secured, 
not  by  territoriai  arrangements,  but 
hy  a  systeno  which  would  ensure  to 
the  weak,  protection  affsinst  the  ag- 
gieasions  df  the  powemil.  Even  in  a 
tenitorial  view,  however,  what  as- 
nnanoe  had  ministers,  that  Austria 
voold  fbUl  her  engagements  ?  If  she 
socoeeded,  aa  he  mred  would  be  the 
case,  woidd  ^e  not  make  the  Tery 
hoadlity  of  the  people  a  pretext  for 
cpntinuini^  her  occupation  ?   He  be- 
^ed  that  no  persons  who  had  ex* 
perienoe  of  the  conduct  of  Austria 


would  place  much  reliance  on  assu- 
rances of  refraining  from  territorial 
aggrandizement,  given  by  that  power. 
Could  any  person  in  Europe  believe 
that  Austria  was  willing  to  relinqu'i  A 
hei*  sdiemes  of  ambition  with  respect 
to  Italy?  Ministers  had  stated,  that 
the  general  principle  was  against  in- 
terference, but  that  there  might  arise 
exceptions.  He  would  then  ask  what 
was  theexception, and  on  whatground 
was  it  justified  ?  The  exception  was, 
"  when  the  immediate  security,  or 
essential  interests,  of  one  state,  are  se- 
riously endangered  by  the  internal 
transactions  of  another."    On  what 
ground  was  the  interference  justified  ? 
On  that  of  necessity.    Whence  does 
that  necessity  arise?  Out  of  a  real, 
serious,  and  pressing  danger,  which 
leaves  no  choice,  admits  of  no  doubt, 
and  can  only  be  averted  by  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  force.     This  danger 
must  not  be  either  uncertain  in  its 
existence,  or  remote  in  its  approach, 
but  Buch  a  dear,  intelligible,  obvious 
danger,  as  cannot  be  denied,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  other  remedy  than  a  de- 
parture fVom  the  general  principles 
of  international  law.    Such  a  state  of 
things  occurs  when  the  government 
of  one  nation  holds  out  encourage- 
ment to  the  subjects  of  another,  to 
resist  its  authonty,  or  offers  assist^- 
ance  to  rebellious  projects.    In  illus- 
tration of  this,  he  might  allude  to  the 
decree  of  the  French  National  A»- 
sembly  of  the  19th  November,  1792, 
which,  in  hisopinion,  would  have  been 
a  legitimate  cause  of  war  against  tho 
then  government  of  France,  had  an 
explanation  of  the  obnoxious  measure 
been  demanded  and  refused.     But 
such  a  monstrous  principle  as  that  on 
which  the  Allied  Powers  professed  to 
act  with  respect  to  Naples,  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  That  a  nation  offering  no  en- 
couragement to  rebellion  in  other  na- 
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txons,  and  announcing  no  projects  of 
foreign  aggression,  but  merely  making 
improvements  or  operating  changes 
in  its  own  internal  government,  should 
present  a  fit  subject  of  complaint^  re^ 
monstrance,  or  interference,  on  the 
part  of  it^  neighbours,  was  such  a 
monstrous  principle  as  had  never  been 
maintained  by  any  writer  on  public 
law,  and  never  before  avowed  or  act- 
ed upon  by  the  most  profligate  am- 
bition. The  Allied  Sovereigns,  ac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Neapolitan  revolu- 
tion, had  interfered  on  the  general 
principle  of  a  right  to  interfere,  and 
had  thus  the  merit  of  acting  openly 
and  without  disguise,  not  aggrava- 
ting the  violence  of  injustice  by  the 
meanness  of  fraud.  They  endeavour- 
ed to  justify  their  conduct,  by  alle- 
ging the  revolution  as  the  work  of 
a  sect,  called  the  Carbonari.  This 
charge  would  apply  to  every  great 
political  change.  Let  their  lordships 
look  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
then  he  would  ask  them  if  it  could 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without 
the  combinations  of  those  great  men, 
who  restored  and  secured  our  reli<- 
gion,  our  laws,  and  our  liberties,  and 
without  such  mutual  communications 
among  them  as  would  bring  them 
under  the  description  of  a  sect  or 
party?  These  Carbonari,  however, 
oad  been  cherished  and  encouraged 
by  the  allies,  and  by  the  King  of  No* 
pies,  so  long  as  their  efforts  had  been 
directed  against  the  usurpation  of 
France.  Now,  when  they  sought  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  state, 
they  were  proclaimed  rebels.  But  it 
was  said,  that  the  Neapolitan  revolu- 
tion had  not  only  been  the  work  of  a 
sect,  but  th^t  they  had  employed  the 
army  as  the  instrument  in  effecting 
their  purpose,  He  did  not  see  any 
more  strength  in  this  objection  than 
in  the  formoTf    If  they  were  to  have 


armies,  tiiey  must  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  idea,  that  when  a  sol- 
dier enlisted  into  them  he  did  not 
surrender  the  feelings  of  a  man,  that 
he  remained  a  citizen  when  under 
arms,  and  must  sympathise  with  hia 
countrymen.  In  a  revolution,  the  army 
must  always  take  one  side  or  tfaie 
other ;  it  must  support  the  sovereign 
against  the  people,  or  aid  the  people 
in  demanding  their  rights  of  the  sove-> 
reign.  God  forbid  that  it  should 
always,  and  in  all  circumstances,  take 
the  side  of  arbitrary  power  I  God 
forbid  that  tyranny,  however  mon- 
strous or  oppressive,  should  alwa3fs 
be  defended  by  the  army!  He  re^ 
joiced  to  consider  that  soldiers  when 
enlisted  did  not  cease  to  be  men, 
and  that  sovereigns  were  sometimes 
taught  by  their  taking  an  opposite 
side,  that  their  best  guards  and  pro- 
tection were  the  confidence  and  love 
of  the  people.  God  forbid  diat  in  all 
circumstances  they  should  support  ar- 
bitrary power  against  the  just  claims 
of  liberty  !  It  was  also  alleged,  that 
the  King  of  Naples,  in  1815,  had  made 
a  convention  with  Austria,  not  to 
introduce  into  the  constitution  any 
dianges  which  were  not  founded  on 
the  high  monarchical  principle.  He 
did  not  conceive  that  this  treaty  jcould 
be  intended  as  a  permanent  guaran- 
tee ;  at  all  events,  it  was  an  immoral 
and  unjust  convention,  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  nations,  and  be- 
yond the  power  of  being  fulfilled.  It 
made  the*  Sovereign  of  Naples  a  party 
against  his  own  subjects,  and  bound 
him  not  to  consult  their  advantage, 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  the  solemn 
duties  of  his  office.  When  he  look.* 
ed  around,  and  saw  that  no  chan|^e8 
were  to  be  permitted  but  those  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  states  and  the  rights  of  man-- 
kind  $  when  he  saw  Austria,  because 
she  had  dominions  in  Italy,  decU- 
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ring  Uiat  no  part  of  Italy  should  en« 
107  freedom,  lest  that  freedom  should 
become  oonta|^ous,  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  hia  indignation.  Of  what  na* 
tore  was  the  government  of  Austria 
in  Italy  ?  It  was  the  government  of 
strangers  in  that  country;  it  was 
founded  on  recent  conquest,  and  had 
for  its  principle  that  every  thing  was 
to  be  done  there  for  the  benefit  of 
Austria^  and  not  for  that  of  Italy.  If 
^y  new  law  was  to  be  enacted,  it 
was  to'  secure  the  interests  of  Aus- 
tria; if  any  tax  was  to  be  levied,  it 
was  for  Austria ;  if  any  conscription 
was  to  be  raised,  it  was  for  defending 
the  rights  of  Austria,  and  not  of  Ita- 
ly. Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
comroerce»  languished  on  account  of 
the  power  exercised  by  Austria ;  even 
literature  and  the  arts  had  felt  the 
influence  of  foreign  dominion.  No 
improvement  could  be  expected  in  a 
^te  so  governed ;  and  was  Naples 
to  be  restrained  from  attaining  her 
rijvbts,  or  establishing  her  freedom, 
because  the  dominion  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  might  be  rendered  less 
secure  in  the  north  of  Italy  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  south  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  great 
^isfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  a  full  explanation  of  his 
views  on  this  important  subject.  The 
circular  of  the  19th  of  Janifary,  he 
vould  contend,  contained  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  intelligible  exposition,  of  the 
vievs  and  sense  of  government  on  the 
matter  to  which  it  referred,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  allies  pro- 
fessed to  act.  With  regard  to  the  pe- 
riod of  issuing  the  circular,/the  docu- 
nient  to  which  it  alluded,  had  cer- 
tainly been  known  to  exist  in  the 
month  of  September,  but  then  only 
»  a  project.  At  the  time  of  its  first 
official  communication^  an  intention 
1^  been  entertained  and  announced 
0f4nswering.it;  this  was  rendered 
iitore  necessary  by  the  official  publi- 


cation of  the  document.    Minuters, 
however,  had  frequently  repeated  last 
year  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
circular.    A  noble  baron  (Lord  Hol- 
land) had  asked  him  a  question  re- 
specting a  document  published  at  St 
Petersburgh,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  Spanish  revolution.    On 
that  occasion  he  (Lord  Liverpool)  not 
only  disclaimed  the  doctrines   con- 
tained in  that  paper,  but  he  distinct- 
ly stated  to  the  House  that  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  had  clearly 
explained  itself  on  the  subject,  and 
he  further  stated  that  the  production 
and  publication  of  the  papers  alluded 
to, would  tend  rather  to  prejudice  than 
to  benefit  a  cause  which  the  noble  ba- 
ron wished  to  assist.  The  paper  pub- 
lished by  this  govemmentdid  not  con- 
tain any  new  doctrine^  but  merely  set 
forth  the  doctrines  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  held  from  the  beginning; 
and,  with  respect  to  Naples,  referred 
to  thosegreat  general  principles  which 
had  been  repeatedly  promulgated.  In 
the  first  place,  circumstances  had  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  shape;  for 
some  of  the  continental  powers  wish- 
ed the  right  of  one  interfering  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  another  to  be  ge- 
nerally acknowledged;  and  the  pa- 
per published  by  those  powers  actu- 
ally went  to  propose  a  prospective 
league,  with  a  view  of  deciding  what 
were  the  cases  in  which  different  coun- 
tries might  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  otlier  states.     They  did 
not  look  to  the  modification  of  the 
general  principle,  more  Or  less,  but 
they  endeavoured  to  give  practical  ef- 
fect to  those  principles,  looking  to 
the  necessity  of  any  given  communi- 
cation.   There  was  no  mystery,  diffi- 
culty, or  doubt,  about  the  conduct 
of  the  English  government.     No  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  with  any 
foreign  power,  except  those  which 
were   regularly  laid  before   Parlia- 
ment.   As  to  the  principle  expressed 
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in  the  first  part  of  the  note^  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion.   Ministers  condemned  interfe- 
rence in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state,  and  thought  it  Justifiable,  only 
upon  some  special  case  of  self-de- 
fence, and  necessary  security*  It  must 
rest  on  some  clear,  decisive,  and  in- 
telligible object,  and  not  on  the  mere 
dread  of  example.  He  conceived  go- 
vernment to  be  fully  justified  in  ex- 
pressing a  disapprobation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Neapolitan  revolu- 
tion bad  been  effected.    In  the  first 
placet  that  revolution  was  effected  by 
a  military  mutiny ;  and,  in  the  next, 
the  Spanish  constitution  was  adopted 
under  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. He  admitted  that  neither  of 
these  circumstances  would  afford  just 
ground  for  an  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  another  country,  since  it  was 
idlowed  that  every  state  had  a  right 
to  conduct  its  own  affairs  as  it  pleased, 
provided  its  transactions  did  not  af* 
feet  the  tranauiility  of  other  states* 
But  still,  if  tne  military  mutiny,  or 
the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitu* 
don,  under  su<ch  circumstances,  ap- 
peared to  be  objectionable,  be  main- 
tained that  he  had  a  right  to  express 
that  opinion,  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  stated  that  those,  two  transac- 
tions did  not  afford  a  just  ground  for 
interference.  The  case  of  Naples  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Re- 
volution in  1689.    It  was  not  tibat  of 
a  p^qple  demanding  a  redress  of  grie- 
vances, receiving  a  refusal,  and  the 
military  standing  up  in  order  to  as- 
sist them  in  procuring  that  redress. 
Sucl^liowever,  was  the  case  in  1688, 
'  and  with  respect  to  other  revolutions 
that  had  been  effected  in  this  coun- 
try.   At  Naples  the  revolution  was 
the  .efiect  of  a  military  mutiny,  car- 
ried on  in  secret  by  a  sect  whom  he 
would  presently  notice,  no  statement 
of  grievances  having  been  previously 
made.    In  the  struggle  for  Magna 


Charta^  iii  th^  Revblotion  of  1640,  and 
in  that  of  1688,  the  distinct  ground 
taken  was  a  declaration  of  specific 
grievances  to  which  practical  reme- 
dies were  to  be  applied,  founded  ei- 
ther on  ancient  rignts,  or  on  existing 
propolutions.    But  this  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  course  pursued  in 
Naples,  where  the  revolution  was  ef^ 
fected  without  any  declaratioh  what- 
soever, and  a  foreign  constitution  was 
adopted,  of  which  those  who  thought 
fit  to  select  it,  knew  nodiing.  He  had 
heard,  though  he  did  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  story,  that  when  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  was  called 
for,  not  one  could  be  found  in  Naples, 
This  blind  and  headstrong  mode  oi 
proceeding,  though  not  sufficient  tc 
call  for  interfisrence,  could  not  be  con^ 
sidered  without  exciting  feelings  ol 
stronff  reprobation.    Th6  noble  Ion 
could  not  help  askings  what  could  b^ 
more  iniquitous  than  the  conduct  o 
the  Neapolitans  to  Sicily  ?  Sicily  wai 
a  distinct  kingdom,  though  governed 
by  the  same  king.   The  Sicflians  htu 
distinct  rights,  privileges,  and  lawj 
In  short,  Sicily  possessed  a  distinc 
constitution  of  its  own.  Such  was  th 
situation  of  Sicily ;  and  could  any  mai 
pretend  to  say,  Uiat  if  a  large  arm 
at  Naples  chose  to  efiect  a  revolutio 
there,  and  chose  also  to  adopt  a  Spa 
nish  constitution,  the  people  of  Sicil! 
were  to  have  no  share  in  the  modi 
fication  of  that  constitution  ?    Whi 
really  took  place  on  the  occasion 
When  the  event  of  the  revolution  i 
Naples  was  known,  the  strongest  set 
timent  that  could  be  conceived,  wi 
manifested  in  Sicily  against  the  ne 
constitution*  He  knew  that  a  stron 
feeling  was  also  said  to  have  bet 
displaved  against  the  royal  familj 
This,  however,  he  denied ;  no  feeiiii 
but  that  of  the  moift  devoted  loyal^ 
was  manifested  towanls  them.   Whj 
did  the  government  of  Naples  dc 
They  sent  a  large  military  finroe  1 
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Sidiy  to  overawe  public  opinion,  and 
tQ  comnel  the  Sicilians  to  submit. 
When  tnat  military  force  arrived  at 
Palenno,  they  found  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition  greater  than  they 
had  been  led  to  suppose,  and  they 
irere  induced  to  enter  into  a  capitu- 
lati<Hi  with  the  inhabitants  of  Paler- 
mo,  and  the  power  stationed  in  that 
Qty — a  requisition  as  reasonable,  as 
fidr,  as  just,  and  as  equitable,  as  ever 
warn  oondnded.  It  was  signed  and 
completely  executed.  It  stipulated 
that  the  two  states  should  compose 
one  kingdom.  They  were  to  nave 
the  same  sovereiffn,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  Sicilians  to  decide  whether  they 
would  have  a  distinct  and  separate 
parilamenty  or  whether  their  parlia- 
ment  was  to  be  incorporated  with 
that  of  Naples.  This  being  signed, 
and  definitively  agreed  on,  was  sent 
to  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Naples;  but  that  revolutionary  go- 
vernment refused  to  ratify  it ;  thev 
bioke  the  solemn  agreement  whicn 
their  own  officer  had  entered  into. 
The  noble  earl  and  his  friends  touch- 
ed on  nothing  but  what  they  deno- 
minated the  conduct  of  despots.  They 
never  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
usurpers  ;  they  never  complained  of 
the  acts  perpetrated  by  new  dynas- 
ties-**on  these  they  looked  with  for- 
bearance and  tolerance— 'they  only 
complained  when  the  actions  of  leg}- 
timate  monarchs  were  brought  under 
consideration.  With  regani  to  the 
Carbonari,  he  admitted,  that  if  they 
had  been  a  sect  merely  Neapolitan, 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  to 
interfere.  But  was  this  the  fact? 
Were  the  Carbonari  a  Neapolitan  sect 
ooly?  Were  they  all  even  Italians? 
Was  it  not  known  that  this  sect  ex- 
tended not  only  to  every  pan  of  Ita- 
ly, but  to  Switzerland  and  Germany  ? 
Were  not  their  principles  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  set  in  motion 
to  orertom  that  which  was  called  a 


legitimate  government?  Were  not 
their  principles  practically  and  theo- 
retically the  same  with  those  which 
were  known  at  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution  ?  The  distinction 
be  drew  was  this— that  there  was  a 
complete  difference  between  a  sect 
having  for  its  object  the  new  model- 
ling of  a  government  on  constitutional 
principles^  and  one  which  extended 
rato  other  countries,  for  the  purpose, 
generally,  of  overturning  existing  go- 
vernments. In  the  latter  case,  it  was 
no  longer  a  national  question*  but  one 
of  a  very  distinct  character.  He,  how- 
ever, had  not  given  any  opinion-— 
neither  had  his  Majesty's  government 
—whether  the  conduct  of  the  sect  of 
Carbonari  did,  under  all  the  circum* 
stances,  justify  the  interference  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  that  it  did  * 
but  he  certainly  could  not  say  that  it 
did  not ;  because  the  inference  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances taken  together.  It  was  not 
the  fact,  that  the  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments between  this  country  and  Na- 
ples had  been  dissolved.  Sit  W. 
A'Court  was  at  present  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Naples  for  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  while  Count  de  Ludolf 
was  the  minister  here,  on  the  part  of 
Naples ;  and,  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, communications  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  courts.  He  had  in- 
deed stated,  on  a  former  night,  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  no  new 
powers  or  auuiorities  would  be  grant- 
ed. But  he,  at  the  same  time,  spe- 
cially and  particularlv  pointed  out 
the  reason  ;.  namely,  the  situation  in 
which  Naples  stood  with  respect  to 
Sicily; — a  circumstance  which  was 
conclusive  on  the  subject,  because 
this  country  could  not  nave  allowed 
those  new  powers,  without  at  once 
deciding  against  the  Sicilians  alto^ 
ffether.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
diplomatic  authorities  existing,  no  al- 
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teration  had  been  made,  and  no  in- 
terruption of  the  ordinary  intercourse 
had  taken  jdace.  With  regard  to  the 
Ein^  of  Naples  having  gone  on  board 
a  British  ship,  this  was  an  accommo- 
dation fullj  due  to  an  aged  monarch, 
who  had  been  so  long  the  ally  and 
friend  of  Britain.  Nothing  could  be 
more  different  than  the  case  of  Na« 
pies,  and  that  of  the  first  revolution 
m  Spain.  The  constitution  formed 
by  the  latter  was  considered  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  en- 
lightened characters,  as  unwise  and 
impolitic ;  but  it  was  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  country,  and,  second- 
ed by  British  valour,  liad  effected  the 
delnrerance  of  Europe.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  our  ambassador  at  that 
court  to  have  it  known,  that  when  he 
met  King  Ferdinand  at  Valencia,  on 
his  road  to  Madrid,  he  advised  him  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  act  constitutional- 
ly. The  monarch,  however,  when  he 
reached  his  capital,  was  induced  to 
adopt  another  course ;  but  he  adopt- 
ed it  in  such  a  manner  as  was  satis- 
factory to  the  great  bulk  of  the  na- 
ticm,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  for  the 
immecuate  assembling  of  the  Cortes. 
He  afterwards  prevented  that  body 
from  assembling ;  and  out  of  that 
event  arose  the  late  revolution  in  that 
country.  Lord  Liverpool  repeated, 
idiat  he  did  not  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  Austria.  It 
was  but  justice,  however,  to  that  much 
calumniated  government  to  state,  that 
it  had  shewn  the  utmost  readiness  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Naples,  even 
before  the  period  stipulated  by  treaty. 
Lord  Holland  eagerly  supported 
the  opinions  of  Earl  Grey.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  allied  powers  had  the 
better  of  ministers,  when  they  insist- 
ed, that  the  latter  had  committed 
themselves  by  former  treaties  to  an 
approval  of  their  present  policy.  The 
publication  of  this  circular  on  the  1 9th 
of  January,  in  reply  to  a  document. 


which  had  come  under  the  eye  of  the 
British  government  in  the  September 
previous,  could  have  no  possible  ob- 
ject but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
ministers  in  the  view  of  the  approach- 
ing session  of  Parliament.  The  noble 
lord  was,  no  doubt,  at  liberty  to  state 
his  disapprobation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  revolution  at  Naples  was 
effected ;  but  then  to  whom— if  he 
was  such  a  lover  of  neutrality  as  he 
professed  himself  to  l^ — to  whom 
ought  he  to  have  expressed  it?  To 
the  offending  parties  themselves^  and 
not  to  their  enemies.  The  noble  lord, 
however,  in  his  breathless  baste  to 
prejudge  the  case,  reversed  the  whole 
matter,  never  said  a  word  to  the  Nea« 
politans,  but  pointed  out  all  their 
fiiults  to  their  Austrian  enemies  ;  and 
yet  this  the  noble  lord  called  acting 
with  impartiality!  Lord  Holland  ridi« 
culed  the  style  of  the  circular,  whi<:h 
appeared  to  him  to  bear  strong  marks 
of  that  hatred  to  learning  which  the 
Emperor  of.  Austria  so  deeply  che- 
rished. Lord  Liverpool  had  said,  that 
though  there  might  be  cases  in  which 
he  should  not  disapprove  of  an  army 
taking  a  part  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  revolution,  he  could  never  ap. 
prove  of  one  which  originated  with, 
and  was  entirely  effected  by,  a  mili- 
tary body.  He  would  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  that  principle  at  pre- 
sent, but  would  content  himself  with 
saying,  that  he  hoped  the  recent 
events  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Na- 
ples, where  such  glorious  deeds  had 
been  achieved  by  the  soldiery,  would 
act  as  a  warning  to  the  great  despots 
of  the  earth,  or  if  they  did  not  act  as 
a  warning  to  them,  would  act  as  an 
example  to  their  subjects— teaching 
the  former  that  it  is  better  to  rest 
their  force  upon  the  affections  of  their 
people  than  upon  the  bayonets  of  their 
soldiers;  and  the  latter,  that  the  power 
of  tyranny,  however  formidable  in  the 
outset,  cannot  long  resist  the  united 
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attacks  of  liberty  and  knowledge* 
Lard  Liverpool  oad  turned  away  to 
the  afEairs  of  Sicily^  and  had  made 
assertions  which  appeared  to  be  some- 
what hasty*  Allowing  the  facts  to  be 
as  the  noble  lord  had  described  them 
--and  he  would  not  then  stop  to  ex- 
amine whether  they  were  so  or  not— 
it  was  a  great  imputation  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Naples.     But,  consider- 
ing the  doubts  which  at  present  hung 
over  the  subject,  surely  it  was  not  too 
much  to  ask  for  further  information 
with  r^ard  to  Sicily.    He  was  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  the  sect  of 
the  Carbonari,  but  could  see  no  jus* 
tification  which  Austria  could  derive 
iiom  the  allegations  with  respect  to 
them.    Did  history  contain  no  men- 
tion of  secret  societies  in  other  na^ 
tioDs,  and  of  secret  societies  produ- 
cing ultimately  great  and  glorious  ad-^ 
vantages  to  the  country  in  which  they 
existed?  According  to  the  noble  lord, 
the  change  or  revolution  in  the  Nea- 
politan go  vemmen  t  was  brought  about 
hy  the  Carbonari,  or  a  sect  which  had 
DO  known  or  distinct  character.  Had 
noble  lords  forgotten,  then,  that  the 
Protestant  religion  was  first  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  secret  societies  ? 
How  was  it  that  all  human  improve- 
ment sprung  up  ?  The  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  authority 
given  to  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church,  all  had  their  origin  in  those 
secret  and  confidential  associations, 
the  very  name  of  which  appeared  to 
fill  the  noble  lord  with  so  much  hor- 
ror.   It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  the 
people  of  Europe,  who  had  been  in- 
(loced  to  make  efforts  sp  great,  and 
to  tolerate  privations  so  extraordi- 
nary^ in  order  to  re-establish  a  pacific 
system  in  £urope,  should  submit  to 
the  dictates  of  a  tyrannical  confede- 
nu:y.  If  the  freedom  of  political  con- 
stitutions was  to  be  objected  to,  sure- 
^y  the  objections  came  but  ungrace- 
fully from  the  reigning  Emperor  of 


Rtissia,  ^rom  a  prince  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  father  I  {Heart 
hear. )  A  prince  on  whom  the  crown 
of  his  dominions  had  devolved  by  an 
act  of  assassination  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  oracle  of  morality. 

Lord  Harrowby  remonstrated  a- 
gainst  the  use  of  such  language  to- 
wards a  prince,  with  whom  this  coun- 
try was  in  terms  of  amity. 

Lord  Holland  justified  his  expres- 
sions as  what  he  was  entitled  to  use, 
by  virtue  of  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment.    This  pretext  of  secret  socie- 
ties had  equally  been  used  to  justify 
the  combination  against  France ;  the 
invasion  of  Naples  originated  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  was  the  offspring  of 
the  same  policy.     What  their  lord- 
ships had  to  consider  at  present  was 
the  question,  whether  the  British  go- 
vernment had  openly  avowed  to  the 
world,  or  clearly  intimated  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  the  principles  on 
whidi  it  was  determined  to  act  ?-  Had 
the  British  government,  or  had  it  not, 
made  known  to  Europe  in  time  for 
any  useful  or  practical  purpose,  that 
it  would  lend  no  countenance  or  sanc- 
tion to  the  enterprize  of  the  northern 
powers  ?  Might  not  an  earlier  decla- 
ration of  the  views  of  England  have 
had  some  influence  with  other  states  ? 
That  it  was  a  supposed  countenance 
on  our  part  which  encouraged  the 
confederacy,  was,  he  thought,  as  evi- 
dent as  it  could  be  made  in  the  jar- 
gon or  unintelligible  stuff  that  had 
issued  from  the  Foreign*office  on  this 
subject.     In  treating  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  Lord  Liverpool  had  oilen  dwelt 
on  the  energy  accompanying  the  ef- 
forts of  a  free  people,  and  had  made 
this  an  argument  for  resisting  the 
usurpation  of  Buonaparte.  That  usurp- 
ation was  one  of  the  most  unjustifia- 
ble aggressions  ever  committed ;  it 
had  been  deservedly  condemned ;  and 
most  readily  did  he  join  upon  this 
point  in  the  verdict  of  condemnation^ 
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pnnaed  ak  k  was  npcm  one  irbma  M 
must  still  reftard  as  a  ^teat  hnao,  anfl 
to  whom  in.  his  advenity  he  wks  Ml 
more  willifag  to  pay  the  tribute  dUe 
to  his  talents  and  virtues.    But  the 
noble  lord  (Liverpopl)  himself  had 
said^  that  firom  the  period  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Spiiin  the  French  power 
b^^  to  lose  Its  stability.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  (Lord  Hollanm  fully  agreed 
with  the  noble  earl.    By  the  violent 
usurpation  of  the  Spaniui  throne  the 
ruler  of  France  destrc^ed  himself—- 
€0  icHi  ie$e  c&njtck — mim  that  mo« 
ment  general  opinion  became  arrayed 
against  the  French  government,  and 
that  general  opinion  was  the  cause  c^ 
the  ultimiite  success  of  the  allied  ar-* 
lAies.    In  the  course  of  this  struggle^ 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  encou- 
raged the  Caifoonari,  and  similar  in^ 
atittttions;  they  had  all,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  Austria,  promised  free  con* 
stitutions  to  their  subjects,  and  all 
violated  their  promises.    He  admit- 
tedj  that  the  example  of  Naples  mi^ht 
be  dangerous  to  the  neighbourmg 
despotisms.    He  would  not  ^ve  five 
years'  purchase  for  the  stability  of  a 
despotisni  in  any  territory  near  the 
place  where  freedom  was  fairly  esta- 
bli^ed.     He  agreed  with  the  noble 
eurl  that  there  was  danger,  and  he 
rejoiced  exceedingly  that  there  was 
danger,  to  a  despotic  governmentt 
from  the  mere  vicinity  of  freedom. 
But  the  mode  of  meeting  the  danger 
was,  not  by  attacking  the  free  (D^ovem- 
ment,  but  by  improving  theur  own. 
He  was  sure,  and  he  wished  that  truth 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the 
monarchs  who  were  allied  against  na« 
tional  liberty— he  was  surci  whatever 
differences  might  exist  on  questions 
of  policy  and  measures  of  state,  there 
was  not  a  man  within  the  walls  of 
Ibat  House  who  could  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say  that  the  motive 
of  the  Austrians  was  not  this  mon- 
strous desire  of  preserving  its  own 


rotteimess  1^  destroy  mgf  tiie  piiriljp 
of  a  neighbouring  state.  He  conclu- 
de wi&  expressing  his  belief,  that 
this  government  had  not  duly  exert- 
ed its  influence  to  prevent  this  un- 
lawful interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Nuples. 

Lord  EUenboTougfa  appfovcd  of 
the  dtcular,  aiid  considered  Uiat  this 
government  had  gone  aa  fiv  as  it 
could  do  with  propriety  and  effect* 
At  the  same  tune,  he  agreed  with 
Earl  Grey  in  condemning  the  princi- 
ples of  tne  allies  as  odious,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  independence  of 
any  state. 

Lord  Calthorpe  was  of  opinion, 
that  every  possible  effort  ought  to 
have  been  used  to  prevent  the  inter^ 
ference. 

Earl  Grey  replied ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  not  pressed  to  any  division. 

Two  jdays  after,  the  question  was 
brought  forward  with  equal  eneivy 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  attack  up-i 
on  the  independence  of  Naples  ne 
Should  ever  consider  as  the  most  un- 
provoked and  unrighteous  aggression 
ever  committed  bv  a  vicious  govern- 
ment. Since  he  had  given  notice  of 
this  motion,  the  anticipated  event  had, 
as  he  perceived,  taken  place.  Per- 
haps, before  this  time,  the  ruin  of 
Naples  was  completed.  But  the  great 

Suestion  which  he  had  to  submit  to 
bem  upon  this  subject,  depended 
not  upon  the  course  of  events,  not 
upon  the  chance  of  war.  No ;  though 
the  wholeNeapolitanterritoriesshould 
be  once  more  overrun  by  the  barba- 
rous hordes  of  the  north— though  the 
modem  tjrrants  of  regions,  which 
were  in  rormer  ages  me  cradle  of 
those  rude  warriors  who  desolated 
Italy,  should  once  more  pour  their 
countless  forces  up  to  the  Faro  of  Mes- 
sina ;  neither  circumstance  would  al- 
ter for  one  moment  the  motion  he  had 
to  submit,  nor  throw  one  obstacle  in 
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his  wvj  ^1i3e  he  ezphdnM  lu  prin- 
cifAtt.  Ontheconlawr^th^moretlie 
pnndples  of  nadonul  independ^oe 
were  trampled  upon  elsewnere^  the 
more  stremiotudy  they  ought  to  be 
aaseited  In  thU  country.    He  would 
not  Tentare  to  predict  the  iasiie  of 
Ais  contest    Undoubtedly^  and  he 
nid  it  -with  a  melancholy  reluctance^ 
ujion  all  principles  of  human  calcula- 
tion, the  chances  were  against  that 
devoted  country.    They  were  in  the 
£iTOur  of  a  political  alliance  and  a  dis- 
ciplined army  |  and  though  out  age 
hid  furnished,  perhaps,  Uie  most^u* 
lufitrioaB  examples  recorded  in  histo- 
ry of  the  success  of  nations  against 
armies;  of  popular  enthusiasm  against 
military  power ;  yet  the  ordinary  ca- 
reer of  human  events  would  not  jus- 
tify us  in  siumosing  any  other  issue, 
but  that  the  fields,  the  forts,  the  townft, 
of  Naples,  would  be  too  soon  occupied 
by  tiie  army  of  the  triple  alliance. 
The  circular  of  the  allied  powers 
would  save  him  a  great  deal  of  ar« 
gunlent,  as  it  clearly  explained  the 
terms  on  which  these  imperial  com- 
missioners for  exercising  the  office  of 
dictator  of  Europe,  chose  that  their 
future  vassals,  whether  under  the 
name  of  emperors,  kings,  landgraves, 
or  otlier  denominations,  were  to  wear 
their  crowns.  These  three  sovereigns, 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  lord- 
ship paramount  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope— who  treated  monarchs  as  their 
vassals,  and  nations  as  their  slaves, 
had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  founded 
on  that  ancient  and  equitable  maxim, 
that  •'  might  is  right."  Happily,  how- 
ever, there  wete  still  those  who  liad 
some  freedom  left,  and  who  could 
itill  boast  of  a  Cmistitution  memo- 
rable in  Uie  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
formidable,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
Congress  at  Troppau.  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh admitted,  that  the  first  paragraph 
inthefiritish  circular,  l^ad  expressed 
a  reprobatioQ  of  these  principles,  as 


ateong  as  coidd  be  contained  in  lah^i 
guage«  But  there  Wafi  one  point  which 
required  to  be  explained.    If  he  was 
rigntly  informed,  from  the  face  of  the 
document  itself,  the  intention  of  this 
article  of  impeachment  agamst  Prince 
Mettemich  was,  tha^  he  had  proposed 
to  the  ministers  of  England  a  system 
of  interference  which, "  if  reciprocsl* 
ly  acted  upon,'*  would  require  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to 
admit  intothis  countryforeign  armies, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
Pairliament,  and  the  people.  He  beg^- 
ged  if  he  was  wrong,  that  dissent 
might  be  expressed  $  but  ministers 
m  wng  no  reply,  he  took  it  for  grant- 
ed he  was  right.  The  case  stoodthtts: 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  the  allied  powers,  had  pro- 
posed to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  a  system  of  measures,  which 
would  enable  the  present,  or  any  fu- 
ture, administration,  to  invite  into 
this  country  an  army,  for  instance,  of 
100,000  Cossacks,  Croats,  and  Aus* 
trians.  (Laughter,andcriesof"hear,'') 
It  was,  in  enrect,  a  pronosition  for  en- 
camping a  whole  horae  of  Cossacks 
in  Hyde-park,  and  fbr  protecting  the 
free  and  unbiassed  deliberations  of 
that  House,  by  an  army  of  Germans 
and  Russians.    Now,  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  of  those 
whom  he  bad  the  honour  of  address- 
ing—lie  should  blush  for  his  country, 
and  her  Parliament ;  he  should  dis- 
dain even  the  character  of  that  ho- 
nourable House  itself,  if  he  could 
imagine  that  there  was  a  single  Eng- 
lishman among  them  whose  blood  did 
not  boil  with  resentment  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  a  single  foreign  power 
interposing  in  our  domestic  govern- 
ment, or  a  single  foreign  bayonet  in- 
terfering in  our  private  quarrelsb  The 
apeaker  dwelt  n>r  some  time  on  the 
monstrous  nature  of  this  proposition. 
He  then  remarked  on  the  dedaraUon 
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4>f  the  Allied  Circular,  that  they  had 
reason  to  expect  the  co*operation  of 
Britain  in  their  designs.    Was  it  not 
likely,  that  they  should  have  had 
aome  reason  or  other  for  making  this 
assertion?  He  begged  to  ask,  whe^ 
ther  the  solemn  public  declaration  of 
the  three  greatest  powers  of  conti« 
nental  Europe  formed  no  prima  facie 
ground  for  incjuiring  into  the  conduct 
pf  administration  ?  Or,  supposing  they 
had  not  made  any  such  promise  of  as* 
sent,  for  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
,  so  flagitious  a  falsehood  as  the  mini- 
sters of  the  allies  must,  in  that  case, 
have  published  to  the  world.     The 
only  way  to  ascertain  whether  the 
British  ministers  had  been  guiltv  of 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to  their 
country,  or  those  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers oi  the  greatest  of  all  falsehoods, 
was  to  produce  all  conmiunications 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject ; 
and  this,  in  brief,  was  the  object  of 
hia  motion.  This  government  bad  re« 
fused  to  receive  and  entertain  Prince 
Cimitelli,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador: 
this  was  as  much  as  the  governments 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  done ;  it 
was  more  than  had  been  done  in  re* 
gardto  M*  Chauvelin,  who  had  been 
received  as  ambassador  of  Louis  XVI. 
after  the  revolution.    As  to  the  part 
taken  by  this  country  in  the  present 
unwarrantable  proceeding  of  Austria, 
it  had  been  already  described  with 
more  humiliating  eloquence  than  he 
could  command ;  but  what  he  infer- 
red from  the  speeches  made  on  that 
occasion,  in  another  place,  was,  that 
.we  were  to  stand  aloof  from  the  strife 
— 'that  we  were  torefuse  that  assistance 
which  our  strict  neutrality  required  us 
to  withhold,  to  the  suffering  and  the 
weaker  party ;  but  that  we  were  ready 
to  give  as  much  moral, or  as  he  should 
call  it,  immoral,  encouragement  to  the 
^gfST^^^oT,  as  could  be  conveyed  in  the 
mysterious  phraseology  of  diplomatic 
pedantry.    However  abominable  h^ 


conaida-ed  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  be--->however  destructive 
of  all  principles  of  hutnan  happiness 
^however  subversive  of  private  and 
public  rights,  and  however  injuri- 
ous to  the  progress  of  human  society  ; 
yet  still  they  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  acted  at  least  consistently  with 
themselves,  and  with  those  execrable 
principles*  But  this  country  had  act- 
ed in  a  very  different  manner.     The 
ambassadors  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
had  been  received  without  hesitation, 
immediately  after  the  monarchs  oF 
those  countries  had  subverted  the  li- 
berties of  their  people ;  but  the  voice 
of  power  was  raised  only  when  it  was 
to  denounce  the  presence  of  liberty. 
The  conduct  of  Naples  towards  Sici- 
ly was  admitted  to  be  blameable,  and 
a  stain  upon  the  revolution ;  but  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  revolution, 
and  foreign  nations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    It  was  the  same  conduct 
which  William  III.  had  pursued  to- 
wards Irdand.    We  were  not  called 
to  express  an  opinion  on  it,^more  than 
we  would,  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  committed  acts  of  injustice  against 
the  Calmucs  and  Tonguses.    If  the 
Neapolitans,  obliged  to  fix  upon  some 
model  for  a  constitution,  had  chosen 
a  worse  than  the  English,  it  might  be 
in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the 
conduct  of  England  towards  Genoa« 
Lucca,  Ragusa,  and  Parga.    That 
conduct  it  was  that  had  alienated 
Italy,  and  obliged  the  Neapolitans  to 
take  a  far  worse  model  for  their  poli- 
tical improvements.    That  conduct  it 
was  that  had  alienatecl  the  nations  of 
Europe  from  us,  and  compelled  theta 
to  regard  our  constitution  no  longer 
as  a  pattern  for  political  amelioration, 
and  as  a  model  of  liberty  for  mankind. 
It  was  objected,  that  the  revolutionhad 
originated  in  secret  societies.  This  was 
not  objected,  however,  when  these  so- 
cieties di  rected  their  operations  against 
Murat.  He  hoped,  if  there  were  any 
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memhen  of  secret  societies  in  Great 
Britain — ^if  there  were  anj  -who  kept 
up  what  ought  to  be  kept  ap  in  secret 
— ^who  commeniorated  a  battle  which 
guined  a  victory  certainly  over  the 
strength  of  a  brave  nation^  but  which 
he  thought  glorious — if  any  comme- 
morated the  Protestant  hero  of  religi- 
ous liberty^  he  hoped  they  would  con- 
sider and  take  warning.  But  ministers 
cared  not  how  secret  societies  against 
liberty  might  be  held ;  the  only  socie- 
ties whose  secrecy  incurred  their  cen- 
sure, were  societies  for  promoting  the 
liberty  of  a  nation.  No  one  could  re- 
probate more  than  be  did^  the  inter- 
ference of  the  army  in  a  free  state  ; 
but  was  a  revolution  to  be  censured 
merely  because  it  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  army^  without  which  it 
could  not  have  succeeded  ?  Ministers 
then  said^  it  was  just  to  attack  Naples, 
because  tlie  Carbonari  extended  to  the 
Beighboaring  States.  The  Carbonari 
existed  in  I^mbardy,  in  Etruria,  in 
all  parts  of  Italy,  looking  chiefly  to 
England  for  encouragement.    From 
England  it  was  that  they  had  derived 
theur  spirit ;  to  England  it  was  that 
they  had  looked  for  countenance  and 
support.   They  had  been  encouraged 
legitimately  and  wisely ;  for,  in  such 
I  war,  such  resistance  was  legitimate 
and  wise ;  encouraged  they  had  been 
to  revolt  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Europe  ;   encouraged  they  had 
been  by  uiis  country— he  did  not  say 
as  Carbonari,  but  as  partisans  for  li- 
berty. What,  then,  was  the  meaning 
of  diis  complaint,  so  mysteriously  let 
out?  If  there  are  Carbonari  in  Lom^- 
bardy,  Etruria,    and  the  Venetian 
States,  were  the  Neapolitans  answer- 
able? Had  the  Neapolitans  formed 
the  Carbonari  there  ?  Did  they  now 
e&courage  them?   The  Neapolitans 
had  not  petitioned  ;  but  could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  subjects  of  a  des- 
poue  government  durst  have  met,  and 
prayed  the  sovereign  to  impose  re* 


strictions  upon  himself  ?  Ministers  in 
ascribing  the  proceedings  of  the  allies 
merely  to  the  dread  of  local  danger, 
had  put  a  brief  into  their  hands,  which 
they  were  not  using  for  themselves. 
None   who  heard  the  debates — the 
splendid  debates  which  distinguished 
the  commencement  of  that*  in  his  opi- 
nion, fatal  war,  could  fail  to  remark 
the  widely  different  pretences  for  that 
war,  and  the  war  against  Naples. 
There  had  been,  in  1792,  one  overt 
act  stated  against  France — it  was  the 
decree  of  the  19th  November  1792, 
encouraging  states  to  change  their 
government,  a  decree  of  fraternity 
with  all  subjects  who  rebelled  against 
their  sovereigns.    The  conception  of 
chimerical  ambition — of  power  run 
mad  (CAtf^«)— of  despotism  become 
drunk,  which  originated  with  the  allies 
at  Troppau,  had  never  been  dreamt 
of  then.    There  had  been  in  1 792,  at 
least  spedoua  grounds  of  quarrel; 
there  was  here  but  open  violation  of 
every  principle.  He  would  be  bold  to 
affirm,  that  the  declaration  of  Lay- 
bach  proceeded  from  the  same  malig- 
nant, dark,  and  dangerous  principles, 
as  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber.    The  moral  language  now  held 
by  the  allies,  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  used  on  occasion  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland.    In  1795,  it  was 
found  that  the  principles  of  political 
philanthropy  could  not  be  support- 
ed without  the  annihilation  of  the 
republics.     The  neighbouring  sove- 
reigns were  obliged  to  divide  Po- 
land into  three  partsy  and  to  leave 
none  to  the  abuse  of  the  Poles.    The 
diet  of  Poland  assembled  at  Grodno, 
and,  protected  by  100,000  Russian 
soldiers,  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  surrender  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation — a  deed  which  no  fbrce  should 
have  compelled  them  to  do  if  they  had  - 
had  a  thousand  lives.  The  execration 
of  mankind  was  due  to  them  ;  but  to 
the  authors  of  the  force,  applied  to 
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thiem^  atid  of  the  piartitioQ  of  their 
Gountryi  terms  were  due  which  he 
could  not  renture  to  use  in  that 
House.  Principles  like  those  adopted 
by  the  allied  powerst  could  not  be 
sanctioned  without  the  most  fiital 
consequences.  He  would  saj  at  once, 
that  Europe  could  not  retain  its  civi- 
lisation, nor  Uie  diffisrent  members  of 
it  their  independencet  in  security^  one 
hour,  if  sucn  a  system  were  introdu- 
ced. Prince  Metternich  himself  could 
not  be  rendered  so  insendble  to  the 
natural  operation  of  moral  causes  as 
not  to  see  that»  should  the  success  of 
the  allied  armies  be  as  complete  as 
their  own  predictions  would  repre- 
sent it  to  be  certain,  there  must  still 
remain  a  sense  of  indignation  whence 
subsequent  results  must  be  yet  ap- 

Cehended ;  and  that  after  Uiey  should 
ve  degraded  a  sovereign  into  a  vas- 
sal, the  pmptv  decoTAtion  of  the  king- 
ly title  would  scarcely  serve  to  ae- 
compUsh  him  as  the  instruinent  of 
tbeit  purposes.    He  wished  to  know 
what  It  was  the  Neapolitans  had  done 
to  render  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
freedom  to  which  they  aspired.  Did 
the  authors  of  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
^r  those  who  provided  for  the  Pn>- 
testant  succession,  ever  entertain  a 
fear  that  ministers  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  wouldbrand  similar  events 
in  other  countries  with  the  title  of 
popular  usmrpation?  He  condemtiec| 
these  meetings  of  aoverei^s  to  divide 
the  world  amongst  them,  m  the  giddi* 
ness  and  ektravannee  of  their  power. 
He  oontoouied  meip  still  more»  when 
ther  designated  tfiemsetves  as  a  Holy 
AUlaQce.    Had  these  prolbson  of 
theology  and  ethics  clearly  under* 
slood  ue  sacred  obligations  by  which 
the^  bound  themsehres  to  regulate 
tbeur  future  policy?  The  Christian 
^religion  was  not  a  religion  of  slavenr, 
but  a  ftith  that  embodied  in  it  the 
prinef pies  of  morali^  and  fiBeedom. 
m  doctiinea  wereprnchcd  originally 


to  the  poor  and  humble ;  nor  would 
any  modem  confederacy  of  tyrants 
find  in  it  a  fit  instrument  for  deba- 
sine  them.  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
WiUiam  HI.  by  placing  ^emselves 
at  the  head  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  Protestantism,  had  secured  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  raised 
her  to  the  utmost  heig^  of  glory. 
He  congratulated  himself  on  the  una- 
nimity which  prevailed  in  the  Britidi 
public  s  but  still  considered,  that  this 
sentiment  had  beoi,  if  not  concealed, 
yet  softened,  in  the  official  language 
employed. 

Lord  Casdereagh  entirely  concur- 
red in  many  of  the  sentiments  and 
eeneral  principles  expressed  by  ih6 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman. 
He  did  not  see,  however,  that  th^ 
House  was  called  upon  to  eiqpress 
any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  nor  was 
it  fair  to  demand,   wat  ministeii 
should  disclose  die  particulars  of  a 
pending  negotiafion»  in  which  ve 
were  not  principals.  He  would  mere- 
ly make  a  few  eeneral  observalaon^, 
with  the  view  m  stripping  the  main 
question  of  the  cblouring  tEirown  over 
it  by  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  lait 
Speaker.   The  honourable  gentleman 
and  his  fidends,  when  we  were  re^ 
cently  ensaged  in  war  with'  a  great 
nulitary  &potism  that  had  ovemm 
every  smaller  state,  and  threatened 
tiie  independence  of  the  greateat^ 
were  perpetually  recommenduig  diat 
Englttid  ahottld  rest  upon  its  oarSi 
Idiniatera  were  then  asked  why  they 
persevered  in  a  fruitless  contest ;  and 
were  tdd  that  our  onlv  Chance  of 
safiBty  consisted  in  husbanding  out 
resonroes.    Was  it  for  them  now  to 
tantend  that  our  resources  vfero  to  be 
exposed  for  the  sake  of  our  moral  dur 
ties?    It  was  too  mudi»  after  all  that 
he  had  heard  from  diend  on  former 
occasions,  after  all  that  he  had  recent- 
ly  hoard  of  the  distressed  state  of  the 
oauntry,  althou^^  fa^  fior  one,  did  nqt 
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htiieve  that  our  conditian  wm  Buch 
«s  not  to  enable  us  to  support  any  just 
or  necessary  burdens ;  yet,  when  re« 
duction  of  every  kind,  and  especially 
of  our  army»  had  been  called  for  again 
and  again,  it  was  too  mucbt  he  re* 
peate<^  to  be  told  that  the  British  go- 
vernment ought  to  dictate  moral  les« 
sons  to  Europe.  Thenationalresourcea 
were,  he  was  persuaded^  eq|ual  to  any 
emergency  that  might  anse»  or  in 
which  our  own  honour  and  interests 
might  be  involved;  but  they  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  rashly  sacrifi^. 
He  would  say>  that  no  sovereigns 
were  less  deserving  of  any  indecent 
attack  than  the  two  princes  who  had 
bc«n  subjected  to  it  m  another  place. 
No  sovereiipiy  ruling  over  such  exten* 
4ve  dominions  as  one  of  those  illus- 
trious persons,  had  ever  gained  a 
stronger  title  to  estimation  and  re- 
spect. He  would  not  shrink  from  the 
aefeooe  of  the  alliance,  and  conceived 
that  Uie  hostility  with  which  it  was 
viewed  by  the  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite,  arose  chiefly  from  its  splen* 
did  success,  which  had  so  wofully  dis- 
appointed all  their  predictions.  It  was 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  others  to  say, 
and  he  aaid  it  with  the  utmost  solemn.- 
ity,  that  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge 
extended,  and  as  fiur  aa  his  means, 
which  were  derived  from  personal 
and  confidential  communications,  en- 
abled hun  to  judge,  there  had  not 
been,  ^nce  tbe  year  18H,  the  slight- 
est indication  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  allied  powers  of  a  wish  for  terri- 
torial aj^graudisemciit.  If  Austria  bad 
entertamed  any  view  of  that  nature, 
at  ^e  e9pf|Q9e  of  Naples,  she  would 
have  be^  oompletely  checked  by  the 
other  powers.  The  expedition  against 
Naples  was  therefore  most  improperly 
ix>mpared  to  that  against  Poland. 
Tbo  p«per  to  which  the  British  go- 
ffwmeot  had  replied,  could  bv  no 
Qeaos  be  considered  aa  tbe  final  de- 
cisioa  of  tbe  allied  powers,  on  the 
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difficult  questfam  of  foreign  intorfi»« 
rence.  The  English  government,  how- 
ever, would  have  imndoned  a  duty 
which  it  owed  to  itself,  to  Uie  coun- 

S,  and  to  the  world,  if  ithad  not, 
en  those  principles  were  submit- 
ted to  its  notice,  explidUy  declared 
its  dissent  from  them,    llie  House 
would  also  be  doing  u  gross  an  aot 
of  injustice  towards  ministers,  if  it 
did  not  give  them  credit  for  being 
sincere  in  that  declaration,  as  it  would 
be  doing  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  in 
assuming  that  the  paper  whidi  had 
caused  wat  dedamtion,  was  the  Sod 
manifesto  of  their  intentions.  He  cer- 
tainly was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  prill* 
ciple  were  once  admitted,  that  one  go- 
vernment hada  right  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  another,  when- 
ever a  revolution  was  effisoted  displea- 
sing to  it,  the  principle  must  certain- 
ly apply  to  this  country  as  well  as  to 
any  other ;  and  as  he  could  not  adndt 
the  right  of  any  forei^  country  to  in* 
terfisre  with  the  administration  of  this 
country,  or  to  express  its  satisfkction 
or  dissatisfiustion  at  any  of  its  inter* 
nal  changes  or  ammgements,  and  u, 
in  addition  to  that,  he  could  not  for 
one  moment  contemplate  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  forei^  potentate  claiming 
a  right  to  land  his  troops  in  this  coun- 
try without  the  permission  of  parlia* 
ment,  he  apprehended  that  the  piln* 
dple  assertei  in  the  paper  of  the  aU 
lied  sovereigns,  was  canied  further 
than  was  consistent  with  sound  poli- 
cy. The  noble  lord  then  ridiculed  the 
Idea,  that  a  mere  representation  oa 
our  part  would  have  a  taUsmanic  ef- 
fect, in  compelling  allthe  gnat  mDi- 
tarv  powers  of  tb  continent  to  bow 
before  us.   Nodiing  oould  more  de^ 
grade  the  character  of  this  nation, 
toan  to  become  a  mere  reader  of  mo- 
ral essays,  or  to  reaumstnte  when  we 
did  not  mean  to  act.  Prince  CiaoHdU 
had  been  received  with  every  aitteiu 
tion  due  to  hia  rank  and  cliarsctBe,  - 
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though  the  Britidi  government  had 
ratea  Its  resolution  to  know  more  of 
the  Neapolitan  revolation  before  gi- 
ving to  it  the  formal  seal  of  its  sano 
tion.  Government  had  decided,  that 
they  had  not  a  right  to  interfere ;  but 
not  that  the  Austrian  government  had 
a  right.    Honourable  members  were 
not  to  suppose  that  it  wAs  in  contem- 
plation to  quarter  an  Austrian  garri- 
son for  a  perpetuity  in  Naples ;  far 
from  it ;  those  who  did  so,  laboured 
under  very  erroneous  impressions^  and 
did  great  injustice  to  the  allied  sove- 
rei^s,  who  were  acting  in  this  trans- 
action, under  the  most  painful  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  general  benefit  of 
mimkind.     He  was  ready  to  admit* 
that  great  difficulty  would  arise  after 
the  occupation  of  Naples,  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  here* 
after  to  be  governed ;  and  that  being 
his  view  of  the  case,  nothing  could  be 
more  impolitic  in  a  British  minister 
than  to  involve  himself  and  his  coun- 
try in  it.    Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Austria  had  a  right  to 
go  to  war,  still  he  had  never  given  her 
any  intimation  that  he  wished  that 
she  should  go  to  war.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  always  held  out  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  trans- 
action, and  had  so  far  separated  him- 
self from  it,  as  to  be  no  party  to  it 
whatsoever.  The  government  of  Na- 
ples had  been  represented  as  of  a  na- 
ture so  horrible,  that  the  people,  in 
self-defence,  were  called  upon  to  de- 
stroy it.  This  was  an  unfounded  and 
cruel  misrepresentation*  Naples  stood, 
in  this  respect,  in  a  very  different  si- 
tuation from  Spain.  For  the  Spanish 
revolution  there  were  several  plaud- 
ble  grounds.  The  Spaniards  had  for- 
merly been  in  possession  of  a  free  con- 
stitution, and  by  their  exertions  du- 
ring the  late  war,  had  again  shewn 
themselves  worthy  to  enjoy  it.  They 
had  obtained  one  by  their  blood  and 


treasure,  and  Ferdinaiid  had  just  pto* 
miaed  to  maintain  it ;  and  then,  after 
destroying  it,  held  out  hopes  to  the 
nation  that  he  would  give  them  an- 
other.  This  he  failed  to  do.  The  ar- 
my, that  was  instrumental  in  Spain 
to  the  revolution,  was  extremely  ill 
paid,  was  disocmtented,  and^  for  some 
time  previous  to  it,  had  been  in  a  stale 
of  open  mutiny.    The  case  in  Nicies 
was  very  difiefent.   As  far  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  that  country,  it  en- 
joyed all  the  blessings  of  a  free  coun- 
try, though  it  was  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  representative  government. 
He  deprecated,  however,  Uie  doctrine, 
that  the  subjects  of  governments  which 
did  not  possess  a  representative  sys- 
tem, were  justified  in  throwing  ofi* 
their  allegiance,  and  resorting  to  arms 
in  order  to  obtain  one.    Even  admit- 
ting that  the  change  was  desirable, 
he  must  look  upon  the  introduction 
of  it  by  an  armed  force  as  most  inju- 
rious.    To  bold  any  other  doctrine^ 
was  to  patronize  principles  pregnant 
with  danger,  and  calculated  to  loosen 
-all  the  connexions  of  society,  and  to 
destroy  all  the  security  of  social  ex* 
Jstence.    The  fact  with  regard  to  the 
late  government  of  Naples  was,  that  it 
had  introduced  many  improvements, 
and  granted  many  new  privileges. 
The  privileges  granted  to  the  com- 
■munes,  of  fixing  among  themselves 
■their  quota  of  taxes,  the  annual  de- 
partmental assemblies  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  grievances, 
and  pointing  out  such  measures  as 
•were  necessary  to  the  good  of  the 
state— this  was  a  direct  organ  through 
which  public  opinion  might  express 
itself—''  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  and  all  its  concomitant  abuses^ 
*— it  was  no  small  improvement  in  the 
govemmenttodeliveritssubjectsfirom 
Sbe  thraldom  of  feudality — **  the  reo- 
rdering of  all  men  e^ual  in  the  eye  oi 
ihe  law— the  establishment  of  a  new 
code,  and  the  reformation  of  the  tri« 
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biiiiab--all  these  were  considered  as 
the  first  steps  to  liberal  opinions,  and 
as  the  foundation  on  which  something 
better  might  be  built,  when  the  na^ 
tion  bad  become  prepared  for  the  be- 
nefits of  a  free  constitution."  He  de- 
clared the  proclamation  said  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  King  of  Naples,  to  be  a 
false  document,  tor  he  had  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  real  one  issued,  and" 
which  was  not  in  the  strain  of  the 
other ;  and  he  ought,  in  justice  to  that 
aorereign,  to  say,  that  from  all  he  had 
heard  of  his  chiaracter,  he  did  not  be- 
liere  there  was  any  sovereign  more 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  sentiments 
which  reigned  in  the  breasts  of  his 
people.  With  regard  to  Sicily,  so  long 
as  England  acted  as  the  protector  of 
that  country,  she  had  been  compelled 
to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs ;  but 
whenever  she  withdrew  her  armies, 
she  withdrew  her  counsels  also.  He 
must  say,  in  justice  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  that,  from  1816  to  the  present 
penod,  he  never  heard  a  complaint 
firom  a  single  Sicilian  against  the  go- 
vernment of  that  sovereign*  That 
monarch  had  shewn,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned^  the  most  liberal  anxiety 
to  promote  the  good  of  his  people, 
lie  had  done  nothing  which  could 
justify  a  desire  to  have  his  govem- 
ment  put  down  by  force,  and  by  a 
jsuddeii  and  violent  act  of  an  armed 
body  ;  and  were  he  to  name  any  one 
government  more  than  another  which 
appeared  to  be  more  calmly  consult- 
ing the  liberties  of  its  people,  it  was 
that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  go- 
vernment had  been  so  abruptly  and 
violently  put  down.  When  the  gentle- 
inen  opposite  reproached  ministers 
with  having  subverted  the  free  states 
of  Italy,  they  forgot  that  thev  had 
found  Italy  not  in  possession  of  those 
free  states,  but  without  them.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  silent,  when 
France  put  down  the  free  states  of 
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Venice  and  Genoa.  Then#  all  their 
anxiety  was  to  sue  for  peace  with  the^ 
great  Napoleon,  the  grand  subverter 
of  the  independence  of  states.  His 
lordship  conceived  that  Austria  was 
certainly  in  danger  from  the  power 
of  the  Carbonari.  The  Carbonari 
were  a  sect,  whose  operations  were 
not  confined  to  Naples  alone,  but 
which  extended  to  other  parts  of 
Europe.  They  did  not  confine  their 
efforts  within  the  borders  of  any  na- 
tive boundaries,  but  extended  mem, 
with  philanthropic  charity  to  other 
and  distant  parUes.  The  cause  of  re- 
volution was  taot  with  them  local,  but 
it  was  the  cause  of  Europe.  They  dic- 
tated to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Naples, 
as  well  as  to  the  parliament;  they  con- 
trolled both.  It  was  idle  to  sa^  they 
only  required  a  free  constitution  for 
Naples;  their  aim  was  not  Naples, 
but  the  consolidation  of  all  Italy  un- 
der some  form  of  government  which 
they  had  not  yet  modelled ;  and  was 
not  a  conspiracy,  having  such  an  ob- 
ject in  view,  hatched  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Austria,  and  acting  with 
others  in  concert  out  of  it,  a  very  na- 
tural ground  of  apprehension,  against 
which  an  Austrian  minister  might 
feel  himself  justly  called  upon,  in  be- 
half of  his  own  government,  to  inter- 
fere ?  It  was  in  vain  then  to  urge  that 
England  should  interpose  to  prevent 
Austria  from  guarding  herself  against 
the  machinations  of  the  Carbonari, 
whose  designs  were  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing frame  of  government  in  Italy. 
The  revolution  against  which  Austria 
had  now  armed,  had  been  brought 
about  by  fraud  and  secrecy,  upon  an 
organized  plan  between  me  military 
ana  the  Carbonarij^got  up  in  the  style 
of  the  worst  period  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. It  was  BO  completely  ma- 
naged by  these  means,  that  it  suc- 
ceeded, although  its  commencement 
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was  by  the  act  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dragoons,  three  lieutenants,  and 
one  priest.  He  conceived  it  was  not 
too  much  for  the  British  government 
to  pause  in  acknowledging  such  a  re- 
volution. The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  strongly  reprobating  the  incon- 
sistency and  tyranny  of  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  Naples  towards  Sicily. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  had  unjustly  accused  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  of  wish- 
ing to  precipitate  the  country  into 
war.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  to 
recommend  such  a  firm  but  amicable 
interposition  of  ministers,  as  might 
prevent  the  ultimate  recurrence  of 
war  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. He  asked,  whether  the  lan- 
guage used  bv  ministers  was  that  of 
men  who  sought  to  restrain  the  power 
of  Austria  from  crushing  the  infant 
liberties  of  Naples.  The  necessitv  o^ 
a  constitution  for  that  country  had 
been  long  admitted.  The  present 
King  had  declared  to  Sir  Robert  him- 
self his  intention  to  give  one  in  case 
of  his  being  restored.  The  late  King 
(Murat)  h^  also  expressed  a  similar 
anxiety,  but  was  withheld  by  the  fear 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  France 
or  of  Austria.  Sir  Robert  lamented 
the  fate  of  that  monarch,  and  wished 
to  know  if,  as  he  had  heard  from  high 
authority,  a  British  accredited  agent 
took  part  in  the  commission  by  which 
be  was  condemned  to  death,  and  wit- 
nessed the  execution.  (Contradicted 
by  Lord  Castlereagh.)  Sir  Robert 
urged  the  inconsistency  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  in  objecting  to  a  military 
revolution.  The  present  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  means  of  a  secret  military  revo- 
lution ;  and  yet  no  complaint  was 
made  of  his  accession  under  such 
circumstances.  Had  not  another  of 
these  sovereigns  promoted  the  defec- 
tion of  General  x  orck  from  his  alle- 
giance ?  and  did  not  Austria  induce 


the  Saxon  army  to  desert  the  colours 
of  their  sovereign  in  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  ?  It  was  singular  that  these 
sovereigns,  who  had  all  in  their  turn 
promoted  disaffection,  should  now 
threaten  to  decimate  troops  whidi 
only  followed  their  own  example^ 
The  Neapolitans,  he  conceived,  must 
ultimately  succeed.  They  began  the 
contest  with  many  advantages,  and 
they  had  with  them  in  the  struggle 
the  cordial  feelings  of  the  generous 
and  the  brave  in  every  comer  of  the 
earth. 

^r  Wilberforce  said.  Lord  Castle-i 
reagh  had  very  properly  divided  the 
question  into  two  parts,  the  general 
principle,  and  its  particular  applica- 
tion in  the  present  instance,  and  had 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  latter 
subject.  The  first  part  bore  on  his 
mind  as  infinitely  more  important. 
That  the  three  greatest  military 
powers  of  Europe  should  assume  to 
themselves  the  right  of  saying  to 
other  states-—''  You  shall  form  no 
constitution,  except  that  which  we 
please  to  sanction,"  was  a  principle 
hostile  to  every  idea  of  liberty.  He 
could  scarcely  conceive  any  principle 
in  itself  so  unjust  or  so  abominable. 
He  felt  obliged  to  the  honourable  and 
learned  mover  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  in  order 
that  it  might  receive  the  utter  repro- 
bation of  the  House.  They  had  rea- 
son to  think  that  Europe  would  be  a 
scene  of  trouble  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  knew  that  some  mo- 
narchs,  who,  in  their  time  ^of  distress 
and  danger,  had  held  out  to  their 
subjects  the  expectation  of  a  free 
constitution,  had  not  effected  that 
object.  Now,  when  such  a  principle 
as  this  was  publicly  stated  to  their 
people — when  it  was  said  that  no 
constitution  should  exist  but  that 
which  they  sanctioned,  was  it  not 
likely  that  those  people  would  be^in 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  feel  their  high 
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spirits  escHed  to  action,  by  the  ezer- 
tiODs  of  individiials  in  other  countries 
to  obtain  their  liberties  ?  This  un- 
doubtedly might  be  the  case,  and  war 
being  once  commenced,  they  all  knew 
how  easy  it  was  to  continue  it.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  became  the 
more  necessary  to  object  to  such  a 
principle^  because  the  public  acts  of 
monarchs  so  powerful  were  in  the 
highest  degree  important,  and  the 
promulgation  by  them  of  such  a  doc- 
trine was  calculated  to  fill  with  terror 
the  mind  of  e^ery  man  who  cherished 
the  love  of  national  liberty.  The  li« 
berties  of  England  itself  were  not 
safe,  if  such  a  doctrine  were  admit- 
ted.  Neither  could  true  morality 
nor  true  religion  flourish,  where  the 
people  were  not  allowed,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  express  their 
dissent  from  it.  He  woulo  be  unjust 
and  ungrateful,  however,  if  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  benefits  which 
England  had  derived  from  the  alii- 
ance  with  these  monarchs.  He  did 
not  conceive  that  there  was  any  thing 
calling  for  our  active  interference; 
and,  aher  the  explanation  which  had 
been  given,  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr  S.  Wortley  expressed  senti« 
ments  nearly  similar. 

Mr  Tiemey  conceived  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  House  to  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  circular  without 
further  information.  Ministers  spoke 
of  their  remonstrances,  but  he  wished 
to  see  the  remonstrances  themselves, 
because  there  did  not  appear  to  him 
in  their  professed  neutrality  to  be  over 
much  of  sincerity.  They  would  do 
nothing  themselves,  but  were  very 
willing  to  sanction  what  Austria  was 
doing.  The  ministers  6f  France  and 
Great  Britain  appeared  to  him  in  a 
veiy  humble  situation^  when  they 
merely  went  to  this  Congress  without 
powers  to  enable  them  to  prevent  or 
toaoGslerate  the  perfonnaace  of  this 


act.  It  appeared,  that  they  had  only 
a  seat  in  the  gallery,  to  be  spectators 
of  what  passed  below ;  and  the  mo« 
ment  it  was  settled  that  the  army 
should  march,  ''  strangers  were  or- 
dered to  withdraw."  Was  that  the 
dignified  attitude  of  Great  Britain  ? 
There  was  nothing  Mr  T.  dreaded 
more  than  war.  He  was  more  and 
more  convniced,  that  almost  under 
any  circumstances  we  should  endea*- 
vour  to  preserve  peace.  But  peace 
was  not  peace,  witnout  honour ;  peace 
was  not  peace,  if  purchased  by  the 
degradation  of  England ;  peace  was 
not  peace,  if  they  did  not  hold  the 
commanding  station  they  ought  to 
hold,  should  it  be  necessary  to  go  to 
war. 

Mr  Robinson  defended  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Mr  John  Ward,  from  his  confidence 
in  ministers,  would  vote  against  the 
motion.  At  the  same  time,  the  march 
of  the  Austrian  army  towards  Naples, 
and  the  steps  preceding  that  move- 
ment, he  looked  upon  as  the  most 
alarmin^^  circumstances  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Europe  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  He  did  not  deny  iSsX  cases 
might  arise  to  justify  the  mterference 
of  one  state  with  the  inteniid  govern- 
ment of  another ;  but  in  such  casesi 
if  they  ever  occurred,  the  most  ur« 
gent  necessity  must  exist :  non-inter- 
ference was  the  principle  ;  interf&. 
rence,  the  exception.  It  was  truly  an 
awful  phenomenon  that  Europe  was 
at  present  called  on  to  contemplate-— 
a  tribunal  of  sovereigns  instituted  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  the 
conduct  of  other  states,  and  that  not 
occasionally,  or  on  any  particular 
emergencyi  but  permanently  and  sys- 
tematically. He  appealed  to  all  who 
now  heard  him,  if  this  was  not  a  no« 
▼elty  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If 
the  tyranny  of  the  holy  alliance  was 
thus  to  be  planted  over  all  Europe, 
the  European  nations  had  no  reason 
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to  congfatufate  themselves  on  their 
escape  from  the  French^  Revo  ution 
or  from  Napoleon  Buohaparte.  His 
honourable  and  learned  friend  had^ 
with  great  justice,  compared  the  prtn- 
eiples  of  the  Jacobins  in  1792  with 
those  of  the  sovereigns  at  Troppau. 
The  French  at  that  time  attempted  to 
proscribe  monarchy,  which  we  consi- 
dered, and  which  he  hoped  would  ever 
be  considered^  a  valuable  part  of  our 
constitution.  But  what  were  the  al- 
lied sovereigns*  doing  ?  They  were 
endeavouring  to  proscribe  liberty, 
which  he  trusted  was  a  part  not  less 
dear  to  us.  This  was  not  the  hasty 
act  of  revolutionary  demagogues,  but , 
the  stern  and  deliberate  act  of  states- 
men who  had  publicly  proclaimed  a 
crusadeagiaihst  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
and  whose  purpose  was  as  immutwle 
as  it  had  been  deliberate. 

Mr  Brougham  made  a  short  speech 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  express- 
ed his  satisfaction  at  the  unanimous 
sentiment  which  prevailed  in'  the 
House. 

Sir  Jaiftes  Mackintosh  then  replied, 
and  the  House  divided,  when- the  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  194  to  125>*- 
making  a  majority  of  69. 

On  the  3d  March,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  the  declaration  of  the 
allied  powers  against  Naples,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  brought  the 
question  again  before  the  House, 
what  he  chiefly  wished  to  remark 
upon,  was  the  expectation  which  still 
appeared  to  prevail  in  the  allies  of  the 
co-operation  of  Britain.  It  appeared 
by  the  latest  accounts  from  tne  Con- 
gress at  Laybach,  that  up  to  the  very 
hst  date,  the  most  extraordinary  de^ 
kision  prevailed  as  to  the  sentiments 
•f  the  government  of  this  country. 
He  must  say,  that  the  delusion  was 
most  extraoidinary ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  disavowal  which  their 
lordships  had  hoard  made  in  that 
House  by  the  noble  earl  opposite^  and 


notwithstanding  what  was  stated  in 
the  circular  of  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  it  appeared  from  a  pa- 
per published  as  the  declaration  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  recently  ar- 
rived— the  authenticity  of  which  he 
had  a  right  to  assume,  and  which  he 
indeed  understood  would  not  be  dis- 
puted,—that,  up  to  the  latest  moment 
in  the  month  of  February,  in  which 
it  was  issued,  a  most  remarkable  de- 
lusion prevailed  regarding:  the  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  his  Majesty's 
government.  He  had,  therefore,  con- 
sidered himself  bound  once  more  to 
call  their  lordships'  attention  to  this 
matter,  in  order  to  place  beyond  all 
doubt  and  cavil  the  opinion  of  the 
government  and  of  that  House. 
Whatever  surprise  he  might  feel  that 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with 
whosehabits  of  clearness  and  despatch 
in  public  business  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers  must  be  well  acquaint- 
ed, should  not,  during  the  period  of 
six  months,  have  been  able  to  make 
those  ministers  comprehend  the  views 
of  the  government  of  this  country, 
but,  on  the  conti«ry,  had  left  them 
under  a  total  misapprehension ;  how- 
ever much  he  lamented  that  this  had 
been  the  case  on  a  question  of  such  vi- 
tal importance,  the  only  use  he  meant 
to  make  of  tiiis  circumstance  was  to 
refer  to  it,  in  order  to  impress  more 
strongly  on  their  lordships  the  duty 
of  malung  known  the  sentiments  of 
the  government  to  the  world,  and  of 
recording  the  opinion  of  that  House 
on  the  journals..  His  lordship  then 
took  an  elaborate  view  of  all  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  allied  powers 
attempted  to  justify  the  course  they 
were  pursuing;  and  finally  moved 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  expressing 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  that  he 
had  declined. to  be  any  party  to  these 
proceedings,  and  a  hope  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  exert  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  tranquiUity  of*  Europe 
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from  being  disturbed  by  their  opera- 
tion. 

Lord  Liverpool,  upon  the  only 
point  of  this  question  n^hich  ore  any 
character  of  novelty^  observed,  that 
he  could  not  put  the  same  construc- 
tion on  the  manifesto  of  Austria  as 
the  noble  marquis  had  done*  He  did 
not  mean  to  defend  it»  either  in  whole 
or  in  part ;  but  in  his  conscience  he 
did  not  believe  that  it  meant  what 
was  supposed  by  the  noble  lord.  He 
was  convinced,  that  by  "  th^  allied 
powers"  were  meant  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  and  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  alluded  to.  These  were,  in 
fact,  the  only  parties  assembled  at 
Troppau ;  for  though  we  had  a  repre- 
sentative  at  that  place,  he  was  no 
party  either  to  the  conferences  or  to 
the  protocols.  He  came  now  to  the 
second  question.  Was  this  country 
in  a  fair  state  of  neutrality  ?  If  he  was 
not  misinformed,  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nister residing  at  Naples  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  deemed 
perfectly  satisfactory  by  the  Neapo- 
litans, and  had  removed  all  doubt 
whatever  respecting  the  disposition 
and  situation  of  Great  Britain.  He 
had  further  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing the  sentiments  entertained 
throughout  Europe  of  the  paper  now 
upon  their  lordships*  table.  He  knew 
that  all  the  states  on  the  continent 
were  gratified  by  i^  and  were  con- 
vinced, from  the  principles  it  con- 
tained, of  the  neutrality  of  this  coun- 
fay. 

The  question  was  debated  at  great 
length,  and  on  the  old  grounds,  by 
the  above  speakers,  and  by  Earl  Ba- 
thurst.  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  El- 
lenborough.  The  last  speaker  dwelt 
with  great  force  on  the  impolicy  of 
the  system  now  pursued  by  Austria. 
It*  his  noble  friend  would  look  upon 
that  movement  with  the  eye  of  a 
statesman,  he  could  not  fail  to  ob- 


serve the  danger  with  which  it  was 
pregnant  to  the  interests  of  England, 
to  the  interests  of  France,  to  the  in- 
terests of  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  interests 
of  Austria  herself.  If  his  noble  friend 
would  look  at  the  situation  of  Aus- 
tria ;  if  he  would  recollect  that  she 
stood  insulated  among  powers  hos- 
tile to  her,  both  from  position  and 
from  prejudice;  if  he  would. consider 
that  her  defence  rested  on  her  mov- 
able mass  of  military  force,  drawn  in- 
deed from  the  Subjects  of  her  heredi- 
tary dominions,  but  paid  by  the  trea- 
sures wrung  from  her  Italian  and  Po- 
lish provinces ;  he  would  reflect  that 
she  was  in  possession  of  no  military 
frontier,  and  that,  except  on  the  side 
of  Saxony,  she  had  no  fortresses ;  if 
he  would  remember  that  she  relied 
entirely  on  the  army  which  she  could 
march  into -the  field ;  if  he  took  these 
circumstances  into  his  consideration, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  her  po- 
licy was  regarded  by  surrounding  na- 
tions ;  if  he  would  recur  to  her  his- 
tory, and  observe  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  had  attended  every 
irruption  which  she  had  made  into 
the  south  of  Italy ;  if  he  would  re- 
view the  dangers  which  she  had  in- 
curred on  fonner  occasions,  by  with- 
drawing  her  forces  so  far  from  the 
centre  ^.her  power,  he  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough)  was  convinced  that  his 
noble  fnend  would  see  that  no  move- 
ment could  be  more  false  or  more  fa- 
tal than  that  which  Austria  had  just 
made  upon  Naples. 

The  marquis  divided  the  House 
upon  the  motion,  when  it  was  nc;ga- 
tived  by  84?  to  37. 

Qn  the  20th  March,  the  affairs  of 
Naples  were  again  brou^t  before  the 
House  on  a  different  footing  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson.  He  took  his  ground 
upon  the  letter  addressed  by  Sir  W. 
A'Court  to  the  Count  de  Gallo,  in 
which  he  stated  the  determination  of 
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Britain  not  to  interfere,  unless  in  the 
case  of  personal  insult  and  danger  to 
the  royal  family  of  Naples.     It  was 
hereby  implied,  that  in  such  a  case 
she  claimed  the  right  of  interference. 
The  assertion  of  such  a  power  was 
incompatible  with  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  and  most  injurious 
and  hazardous  to  our  own;  for  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  we  could 
apply  no  principle  of  public  law  to 
the  foreigner,  that  he,  in  turn,  might 
not  apply  to  ourselves.     He  would 
inform  the  noble  lord  of  a  fact,  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  might  venture 
to  pledge  himself.     Subsequently  to 
the  conferences  at  Troppau,  the  di« 
recting  minister  of  the  confederacy 
against  Naples  had  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  some  other  distinguished 
persons^  which  turned  on  a  possible 
change  of  administration  in  this  conn- 
fry,  by  the  introduction  to  office  of 
some  members  who  usually  sat  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House ;  that 
directing  minister  had  not  scrupled 
^hen  to  say,  that  if  such  a  change  did 
take  place,  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  allied  powers  to  treat  England 
as  they  were  resolved  to  treat  Naples. 
It  was  hinted  to  this  minister,  that 
Buonaparte  had  found  the  road  to 
London    long    and    impracticable. 
"  True,"  he  rejoined ;   "  but  even 
then  we  can  put  England  upon  the 
footing  of  an  infected  nation,  {nation 
pestiferie,)  and  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation/'— {hear,)     He  was  prepared 
to  assert,  that  this  was  not  a  loose 
unguarded  conversation,  but  express- 
ly intended  to  prove  to  those  who 
heard  it  the  determined  and  extensive 
character  of  the  confederacy  against 
Naples.     If  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Sir  W.  A'Court  could  be  main- 
tained-—if  it  were  to  go  forth  to  Eu- 
rope that  such  was  to  be  the  ground 
on  which  a  war  might  be  commen- 
ced— he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagfa)  whether  pretexts  would 


be  wanting  to  involve^Creat  Bittai& 
in  hostilities.    Did  he  think  that  the 
machinations  that  had  disturbed  other 
nations— 4:hat  had  agitated  Spain-— 
that  had  distressed  France— that  had 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in 
England,  would  be  wanting  in  Naples 
to  compel  this  country  to  take  part 
in  the  war  alreadv  commenced  }  Mr 
Pitt  had  nbver  advanced  such  a  doc- 
trine.    He  had  merely,  in  1793,  in. 
structed  Lord  Gower  to  declare,  that, 
notwithstanding   the    principles    of 
neutrality  maintained  by  his  Majesty 
relative  to  the  internal  government  of 
France,  he  did  not  thereby  abandon 
that  solicitude  which  he  must  ever 
feel  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  king 
and  royal  family  of  France.     Such 
was  not  the  language  of  war,  but  of 
sensibility,  of  generous  sympathy; 
and  the  proof  of  it  was,  that  a  war 
did  not  take  place  in  consequence* 
It  was  the  more  necessary  now  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  this  pointy 
because  the  circular  of  the  noble  lord 
which  was  to  explain  every  thing, 
had  explained  nothing,  and  because 
it  had  been  so  far  mistaken,  that  the 
allies  had  asserted,  that  though  Great 
Britain  did  not  engage  in  the  war, 
she  acted  with  an  uniformity  of  prin- 
ciple,  and  an  identity  of  views.    The 
alliesv  ought  now,  though  late,  to  be 
told  that  Great  Britain  would  not  act 
upon  any  such  gross  misunderstand-i 
xng,  but  held  in  abhorrence  the  doc- 
trines so  newly  promulgated  as  the 
law  of  nations. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  there  was 
much  in  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
officer  on  which  he  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
He  would  not,  for  instance,  make  anv 
observations  on  the  correctness  of  his 
various  statements  ;  nor  would  he  re- 
fer to  the  rich  repast  of  private  con-* 
versation  which  tne  gallant  officer  had 
thought  proper  to  retail  to  the  Houaef 
and  whuch  undoubtedly  boasted  of 
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all  the  duvms  of  novelty.  Hewoiild 
not  apply  himself  to  a  review  of  those 
circimutanoesy  which,  in  the  idea  of 
the  gallant  officer  and  his  friends, 
might  come  within  the  pale  of  possi- 
bility; neither  would  he  advert  to 
the  prophetic  visiotis  with  which  the 
gallant  officer  had  that  night  favour, 
ed  the  Hoose  ;  nor  to  those  visions 
with  which  gentlemen  opposite  so 
frequently  amused  themselves,  and 
which,  with  all  due  deference  to 
them^  he  was  not  bound  to  consider 
aa  gospel.  With  regard  to  Mr  Pitt 
having  abstained  from  interfering 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  it  had 
been  solely  on  the  principle  that  such 
interference  woula  rather  endanger 
than  benefit  the  royal  family  of 
France.  Though  he  quite  agreed  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Pitt,  that,  consi- 
dering the  situation  of  affidrs,  such 
an  exertion  would  probably  be  at* 
tended  with  evil  consequences,  still 
he  could  not  recognize  it  as  a  general 
proposition  applicable  to  all  times. 
It  undoubtedly  was  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  of  policy,  to  extend  relief,  if  it 
could  be  extended,  to  those  who  were 
placed  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  the  royal  fiimily  of  France  ;  and 
certainly,  so  far  from  the  principle  of 
interference  in  such  a  case  having 
been  diacountenaneed  in  the  proceed^- 
ings  of  the  period  to  which  the  gal- 
lant officer  had  adverted,  the  direct 
contrary  was  the  fact  It  was  by  the 
expresaion  of  the  generous  feelings  of 
all  aides  of  that  House,  and  ^  that 
alone,  that  good  could  be  efincted. 
That  was  the  only  effectual  mode  by 
whidi  the  country  could  at  any  time 
interfere  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. But  one  feeling  pervaded  the 
House  on  tMa  subject ;  and  no  man 
felt  that  feding  more  intensely  than 
Mr  Fox.  No  man  pudied  his  moral  in- 
d^^tum  at  the  scene  which  was  about 
to  be  acted  fiirther  than  he  did^ 
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more  anxious  to  save  Ffance 
from  that  foul  and  impious  deed, 
which  would  ever  disgrace  the  cause 
she  had  underUiken,  which  would 
ever  be  viewed  as  a  stain  upon  the 
whole  of  her  proceedings,  and  which 
had  plunged  her  in  a  moral  warfare 
with  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the 
royal  power  would  go  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  ties  and  treaties,  commer- 
cial and  political,  between  this  coun- 
try and  that  state.  By  such  a  mea- 
sure, all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  prejudiced  and 
compromised.  The  Neapolitans,  he 
conceived,  were  highly  indebted  to 
the  British  government  for  the  course 
they  had  taken*  If  there  were  any 
persons  on  earth  who,  more  than 
others,  ought  to  oppose  the  calamity 
of  overstrained  power  visiting  the 
royal  family  with  insult,  the  people 
of  Naples  were  the  individuals  the 
most  interested.  And  he  was  happy 
.to  state,  that  the  people  of  Naples 
were  more  enlightened  on  that  point 
than  the  gallant  general,  judging 
from  the  speech  he  delivered  that 
nightf  appeared  to  be.  So  far  fron» 
any  ill  feeling  having  been  excited 
by  the  conduct  of  Sir  W.  A'Court,  he 
bad  received  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  Naples,  who  considered  the  order 
he  had  received  as  a  protective  order, 
meant  to  shield  the  royal  family  from 
the  danger  incident  to  any  sudden 
tumult  That  order  was,  in  fact,  oon^ 
sidered  as  a  guarantee  of  that  neutral- 
ity which  Great  Britain  had  all  along 
professed  and  acted  upon.  In  de- 
fending the  general  policy  of  Austria, 
Lord  C.  remarked  on  the  readiness 
with  which  she  withdrew  the  army, 
witb  which,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  she  had  occupied  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory.  No  inducement  what- 
soever had  produced  that  abandon- 
ment, but  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
Nicies  to  the  minister  of  Austria, 
which  he  bad  seen.    The  answer  to 
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that  letter  was^ — '^  Mjr  army  remaiira 
at  Naples  for  your  service ;  take  care 
ivhat  you  are  doing;  you  are  sur* 
rounded  by  troops  who  were  lately 
opposed  to  you.  I  hope  your  mild 
sway  has  reformed  them ;  if  so,  my 
general  has  orders  to  leave  your  ter- 
ritories in  ten  days."  Was  it  likely 
she  should  do  this  merely  to  return 
and  seize  that  territory  now,  when 
all  the  great  powers  were  watching 
her,  and,  he  would  assert,  determined 
not  to  let  her  remain  there  ? 

This  debate  was  distinguished  by 
the  first  appearance  of  Mr  Canning 
on  this  great  question.  Though  no 
longer  a  member  of  administration, 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  justify 
the  note  of  Sir  W.  A'Court  before  the 
House,  before  the  country,  and  be- 
fore the  world.  With  the  most  de- 
termined dispositien  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  a  neutrality  perfect 
both  in  deed  and  word,  still  he  should 
have  held  himself  the  basest  of  man- 
kind could  he  have  failed  to  have 
c^ualified  that  system  with  one  condi- 
tion—could he  have  failed  to  provide, 
as  far  as  instructions  could  providot 
for  the  perfect  security  of  the  royal 
family  of  Naples ;  to  flin^  herself  into 
that  vortex  of  political  agitation  which 
must  evidently  remain  after  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  royal  family  should  be 
effected^  was  neither  the  duty  of  Eng- 
landf  nor  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  to  effect  that  wtthdrawal, 
if  necessary,  was  the  policy  which 
had  distinctly  been  avowed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  contest.  If 
Paris  had  stood  upon  the  ocean  in- 
stead of  upon  the  Seine,  and  if  assent 
to  the  proposition  could  have  carried 
with  it  the  means  oi  putting  the  pro- 
position into  effect,  then,  he  would 
ask  the  assembly  which  he  was  ad- 
^  dressing,  would  not  the  same  instruc- 
tions have  been  issued  to  France, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  had  been 
given  and  complained  of  with  fespect 


io  Naples?  With  this  ezceptioo,  the 
system  of  government  was  an  entire 
neutrality,  an  absence  from  the  ooan« 
seb,  and  even  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  counsels,  <^  the  allies.  Whatever 
ground  might  be  taken  by  the  ho- 
nonrable  gentlemen  ojpposite,  their 
real  object  was  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  war;  the  division  of  the  night 
was  peace  or  war;  his  vote  was  for 
peace,  and  the  true  mode  of  preser- 
ving it — ^neutrality.    Mr  C.  insisted, 
that  no  half  or  constructive  support 
could  be  given»  either  with  honour  to 
England,  or  with  benefit  to  the  conn* 
try  invaded.    Suppose  sucU  a  con« 
structive  promise   to  be  given  to 
Naples,  and  suppose  NapleSf  upon 
the  faith  of  it,  to  embark  herself  m  a 
contest,  which  perhaps  otherwise  she 
would  not  have  undertaken,  what 
disgrace»  what  eternal  infyany  woiUd 
be  cast  upon  England  shovdd  she  fail 
to  fight  tne  cause,  as  though  she  con* 
tended  for  her  own  existence,  with 
all  the  strength  and  means  wluch  ex- 
ertion could  command.    But  was  it 
not  romantic  to  talk  of  embarking 
the  country,  not  on  account  a£  duty, 
alliance,  or  obligation,  hut  merely  as 
matter  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  in  a 
war  in  which  she  had  neither  interest 
nor  concern  ?  What  instance  was  to 
be  found  in  English  history  in  which 
the  country  had  embarked  in  a  war 
of  such  extent,  and  yet  come  out  of 
it  with  honour  ?  There  was  one  in- 
stance ;  it  was.in  the  case  of  Spaim 
If  there  was  any  part  of  his  political 
life  in  which  he  gloried*  it  was,  that, 
in  the  face  of  every  diffiailty,  of  evenr 
discouragement  and  prophecy  of  iail- 
ure,  his  had  been  the  hand  which  had 
committed  England  to  an  alliance 
with  Spain~-to  an .  alliance  with  a 
country  robbed  of  lier  government, 
and  writhing,  for  the  time,  in  the 
clutches  of  the  conqueror.  But  could 
it  be  said  that  he  had  ever  named  or 
argui^  that  aliianoe  as  dther.thad  aa 
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aUknoe,  for  better  for  worse  ?  as  en 
aHianoe  which  ^nit  together  the  fiites 
of  the  two  nations  so  closely,  that 
neither  could  break  from  it  with  ho- 
nour ?  He  had  viewed  it  as  an  alliance 
for  life  or  for  death;  England  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  supplies,  Spain 
the  theatre  upon  whieh  British  means, 
valour,  and  money,  could  most  e£Pec- 
tuallv  and  most  successfully  be  ex- 
erted. Had  he  ever  been  seen  to 
flinch  from  the  contest  ?  Had  he  ever 
consented  to  that  compromise  which 
had  been  spoken  of«^the  going  a  little 
way  and  seeing  what  could  be  done, 
and  then,  if  convenient,  giving  up  the 
csase?  The  example  of  Elizabeth 
had  been  quoted;  but  Mr  Canning 
endeavoured  to  shew,  firom  the.  au- 
thentic history  of  that  great  queen, 
that  she  had  made  a  rule  of  interfe- 
ring only  where  the  interest  of  her 
kingdom  was  concerned.  Whatever 
the  House  might  think  of  the  paper 
put  forth  by  the  allied  powers — and 
no  man  abjured  its  principles  more 
folly  than  he  did— whateverthe  House 
might  think  of  the  condition  of  Naples, 
he  did  believe  that  in  taking  either 
one  side  or  the  other  of  that  great 
quarrel,  in  which  the  allies  were  one 
party,  and  in  which  Naples  repre- 
sented, rather  than  was,  the  other— 
in  engaging  in  such  a  war»  the  coun- 
try embarked  in  no  short  or  trifling 
contest.  Woukl  to  God  that  the  Bri- 
tith  constitution  were  capable  of  be- 
ing transplanted  into  other  countries, 
and  of  taking  root  in  their  soil !  but 
the  idea  of  establishing  it  in  other 
countries  by  the  force  of  the  sword, 
was  too  chimerical  to  be  entertained. 
Let  us  not  suppose,  highly  blessed  as 
we  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  ai- 
vied  constitution^  that  there  was  no 
salvation  without  its  pale.  Whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  present 
portentous  struggle,  it  was  not  in  our 
power  to  lead  the  parties  to  the  point 
we  wished,  either  by  persuasion,  re* 


monstrance,  or  force.  Tbercaurke  we. 
had  to  pursue  was  on  a  plank  which 
lay  across  a  roaring  stream ;  and 
though  attempts  might  be  made. to ; 
bear  us  down  on  the  one. side  or  the 
other,  yet  we  were  bound  to  preserve 
an  undeviating  path. 
;  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr  J. 
W.  Ward  supported  on  this  day  the- 
same  views  which  they  had  urged  on, 
a  former  occasion. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  finally  slatedy  that^ 
as  the  letter  of  Sir  W.  A'Court.waa 
written  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  Neapolitan  government 
that  the  British  fleet  would  only  be» 
employed  in  case  of  any  persona)  out- 
rage being  ofieredto  the  royal  family, 
of  Naples,  he  should  not  press  hia. 
motion  to  a  division,  but  should  ask 
leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  it 

On  the  2Sd  March,  the  same  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  A  si- 
milar ezplan^ion  was  given  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  was  considered  fio  sa-  • 
tisfoctory,  as  to  induce  the  motion  to 
be  withdrawn. 

On  the  27th,  Lord  EUenborough 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  he  should  interpose  his 
mediation  between  Austria  and 
Naples.  The  motion  was  resisted  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberde^,  and  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

In  the  course  of  the  following 
month,  the  destinies  of  Italy  came,  to 
a  crisis ;  and  Naples  yielded  to  the 
first  shock  of  the  Austrian  army.  It 
was  also  understood,  that,  upon  the 
breakin  ^out  of  the  insurrection  in 
Piedmont,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  ordered  his  army  stationed  in  the 
south  of  Poland  to  advance  into  Italy. 

Under  these  circumstances^  Mr 
Hutchinson,  on  the  4th  May,  made  a 
motion  for  the  House  to  form  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation»  as  gonnected  with  the  events 
now  passing  in  Europe.    He  reprci. 
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sauted  the  enormoiM  acoeuioB  of 
power  whicli  Runia  and  Austria 
would  gain  by  being  allowed  to  make 
tkemeelves  uncontrolled  masters  of 
the  continent.  As  the  affiiirs  of  Italy 
were  now  come  to  a  period,  the 
march  of  the  Russian  troops  could 
have  no  object  i)ut  against  Spain ; 
and  after  they  had  put  down  tne  lU 
berties  of  that  country,  what  could 
England  expect  but  to  become  the 
next  victim.  This  country,  there-  * 
lore,  should  lose  no  time  in  assuming 
a  eommanding  position,  and  opposing 
her  power  as  a  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  this  tyrannical  confederacy. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  march 
of  the  Russian  army  commenced^  were 
simply  these.  While  the  campaign 
against  Naples  was  still  undecided, 
the  insurrection  in  Piedmont  broke 
out ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  was  to  declare 
war  against  Austria.  The  latter  ha- 
ying the  greater  part  of  her  forces 
employed  in  the  south  of  Italy,  felt 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing for  aid  to  her  ally ;  and  this  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  march  of 
the  Russian  troops.  There  was  no- 
thing in  this  movement  which  had  the 
least  hostile  intention  towards  Spain ; 
and  he  would  confidently  assert,  that 
neither  of  these  monarchs  had  any 
view  to  territorial  aggrandizement. 

On  the  7th  May,  Lord  Castlereagh 
rose  and  said,  he  was  able  officially 
to  state,  that  the  Russian  army  had 
received  orders  to  stop,  and  would 
not  pass  its  own  frontier.  This  fact 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  how  im- 
properly and  illiberally  these  two 
geat  powers  had  been  treated  in  the 
ouse. 

Lord  Milton  and  Mr  Warre,  while 
they  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  in- 
telligence, observed,  that,  though 
Russia  might  thus  be  acquitted  of 
any  plans  of  territorial  acquisitbo,  it 


apoisible  not  deeply  to  repro- 
bate a  system  so  hostile  to  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  as  that  on  which  diey 
were  acting. 

The  final  discussion  on  this  subject 
during' the  session  took  plaee  on  the 
21st  June,  in  comment  upon  the  offi- 
cial declarations  which  the  assembled 
monardis  had  issued  from  Laybach 
at  the  cloee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Stuart  WorUey  moved,  that 
these  papers  should  be  laid  officially 
before  Parliament  It  was  now  evi- 
dently upon  the  principles  contained 
in  them,  and  not  upon  any  of  the 
grounds  formeriy  stated  by  the  minis- 
ters, that  the  invasion  of  Naples  had 
been  founded.  It  was  time,  there- 
fore, he  thought,  for  the  House  to 
express  its  opinion  ¥rith  regard  to 
these  principles. 

Lora  CasUereagh  concurred  with 
the  general  reasoning  of  the  honour-* 
able  genUeman,  but  did  not  conceive 
it  regular  for  Parliament  to  call  for  a 
paper,  without  some  practical  object 
in  view,  nor  that  a  mere  exposition 
of  general  principles  demanded  any 
counter-declaration.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  principles  advocated  in  the  do- 
cuments which  had  been  brought  un- 
der the  notice  ..of  the  House*  He 
could  not  recognise  the  principle* 
that  one  state  was  entitied  to  inter- 
fere with  another,  because  changes 
might -be  efiected  in  its  government 
in  a  way  which  the  former  state  dis- 
approved. For  certain  states  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  tribunal,  to  judge 
of  the  internal  affiiirs  of  others,  was 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  power 
which  could  only  be  assumed  in  de^ 
fiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  He 
thougnt  that  the  illustrious  monarchs 
had  been  ill  advised  in  ado]^ting  prin- 
ciples which  were  not  consistent  with 
sound  policy;  but  he  believed  they 
had  been  guided  by  no  other  motive 
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than  a  reald«riieto  preserve  the  peace 
of  £arope— that  tbey  had  bad  no  view 
toaggraadise  themselves  by  theacqui^ 
sitioD  of  territory.  There  was  now  a 
oontpiracy  abroad  which  menaced  the 
existence  of  every  regular  govern- 
ment When  that  was  the  case,  be 
was  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  ge- 
neral principles  like  those  contained 
10  the  declaratioAs  of  the  sovereigns 
might  not  be  defended,  as  the  means 
of  preTeming  evils  with  which  ail  go* 
Teroments  were  threatened. 

Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  condemnation  which  the 
noble  Jord  had  passed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  declarations 
of  the  sovereigns.  He  was  no  ad- 
mirer of  revolutions  as  8uch»  but  he 
was  an  admirer  of  those  who  created 
a  system  of  order  out  of  a  system  of 
abuse.  He  could  not  admit  that  a 
KTolution  was  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 
The  greatest  of  evils  was  to  be  a 
perpetual  slave.  The  declarations 
of  the  sovereigns  made  no  distinction 
between  the  most  justifiable  rebellion 
against  a  cruel  and  bloody  tyranny, 
^  a  wanton  mutiny  against  a  mild 
and  well  regulated  government.  Was 
it  aot  true,  by  the  description  which 
the  noble  marquis  applied  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  invasion  of  Italy 
vas  justified^  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
bad  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
the  laws  of  nations  P  Was  it  not  true, 
that  the  attack  on  Naples  was  an  at- 
tack on  all  states  that  attempted  a  re- 
formation of  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment? Could  th«re»  in  the  whole 
range  of  history,  be  found  conspira- 
tors agamst  the  peace,  the  repose, 
and  the  rights  of  nations,  if  these  mi- 
litary despots  were  not  ?  He  thought 
the  allied  monarchs  had  not  consult- 
ed their  own  interests  in  their  late 
coodact  By  denouncing  all  popular 
principles,  they  might  provoke  retail- 
iu<m  tirom  those  not  well  affected  to 
ihdr  power*    If  lungs  held  out  that 


liberty  cotdd  not  be  established  with- 
out destroving  monarchy,  the  people 
might,  in  thdr  tarn,  declare  monarchy 
inconsistent  with  liberty.  It  was, 
then,  the  duty  of  England,  which  had 
so  long  experienced  the  union  of  free- 
dom with  monarchical  institutions,  to 
interfere  on  this  occasion,  and  shew 
to  the  world  how  much  of  national 
happiness  and  security  would  be  lost 
by  either  extreme. 

On  the  same  davLord  W.  fientinck 
brought  forward  his  motion  respect- 
ing tne  affairs  of  Sicily.  Peculiar  in- 
terest was  attached  to  it  in  the  House* 
from  the  length  of  time  and  the  dis« 
tinguished  ability  with  which  the 
noble  lord  had  commanded  the  Bri- 
tish force  by  which  that  island  was 
defended  against  France.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  thus  in- 
spired, his  lordship  observed,  that  he 
had  been  enablea  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  felt  by  him  to  present  him- 
self for  the  first  time  before  the  House* 
He  who  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  progressive  improvement  of 
Sicily»  and  had  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  all  the  best  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  taken  away«- 
their  prospects  blasted,  and  them- 
selves, after  the  promises  held  out  to 
them,  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than 
they  were  in  before  the  British  were 
among  them, — he  who  had  seen  all 
these  things,  must  be  supposed  to  feel 
deeply  upon  such  an  occasion.  Li- 
berty had  been  granted  to  this  people 
on  principles  not  inconsistent  with 
those  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  ft  had 
been  legally  pledged,  and  upon  au- 
thority l^itimately  sacred.  When  he 
quitted  Sicily,  there  were  two  condi- 
tions solemnly  stipulated  for  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  One  was,  that  no 
individual  should  be  molested  for  his 
connexion  with  the  British  while  they 
administered  the  i^rs  of  the  island; 
the  other,  that  their 'rights  and  privi- 
leges should  not  be  impaired  by  the 
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transfer  tf  their  adainistrttdoii.  So 
£ir  from  these  stipulations  having 
been  falfiUed,  there  never  was  a  more 
fiomplete  amuhilation  of  all  rights  and 

Privileges  than  that  which  followed* 
iicily»  during  the  first  six  years  of  its 
occupation,  when  it  was  subjected  to 
the  yoke  of  absolute  power,  had  af- 
forded no  co-operation  in  its  own  de- 
fence. UpontherepresentatioUfhow- 
ever,  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  theHereditary 
Frince»  the  old  free  constitution  of 
Sicily  ^as  restored,  with  some  im- 
portant improvements.  In  1812,  the 
three  Houses  unanimously  agreed  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  form  of  constitu- 
tion. On  that  occasion,  the  Barons  of 
Sicily  presented  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious spectacles  that  the  world  ever 
beheld :  tliey  came  forward  with  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  own  feu- 
dal rights.  Itwasdetermined  toadopt, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  form  of  the  Bri« 
tish  constitution.  The  three  Chambers 
wer^  reduced  to  two ;  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temooral  formed  one,  and 
the  Commons  tue  other.  The  parlia- 
ment met  in  the  years  1813,  18H, 
and  1815.  In  1814,  the  king  resumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  renew- 
ed his  oath  to  observe  inviolably  the 
form  of  government  that  had  been 
established.  In  1815  bis  majesty  went 
to  Naples.  At  that  time  a  series  of 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  our  am- 
bassador. Sir  W»  A'Court.  He  was 
free  to  confess,  that  if  he  had  had 
the  framing  of  them,  he  did  not  think 
he  could  have  drawn  up  any  thing 
better  calculated  to  satisfy  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of  Si- 
cily. But  what  efforts  were  made  to 
give  effect  to  them  i — None  whatever. 
They  were  received  with  joy  in  Sicily, 
but  they  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  decree  of  the  king  which  uni- 
ted the  two  countries.  This  act  of 
union  not  only  did  not  support  the 
Sicilian  constitution,  but,  in  fact,  de- 


stroyed it  altogether^  and  made  Sicily 
a  province  of  Naples*  The  king  had 
assumed  the  right  of  arbitrarily  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  taxes, — a  condition 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  national 
prosperity.  With  regard  to  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  rights,  it  had  been  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  barons,  and  had 
now  no  effect  but  to  render  the  so- 
vereign power  more  absolute  than 
before.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
moving  an  address  to  his  Majes- 
ty, praying  that  he  would  interfere 
to  restore,  if  possible,  that  freedom 
and  happiness  to  Sicily,  which  this 
country  stood  pledged  to  secure  to 
her. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  com- 
plimented the  noble  lord  oh  the  calm, 
mtelligent,  and  candid  manner,  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject.  He 
had,  at  all  events,  however,  been  too 
late  of  introducing  it.  The  circum- 
stances alluded  to  took  place  in  1816. 
It  was  at  that  period,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances bad  recently  occurred, 
that  parliament  should  have  been  call- 
ed on  to  vindicate  the  national  honour. 
It  was  a  little  too  late  to  come  to  par- 
liament now,  in  order  to  criminate 
the  court  of  Naples  on  account  of  cir« 
cumstances  that  happened  five  yeara 
ago;  more  particularly  when  they 
were  told  that  Sicily  was  about  to 
undergo  another  organization,  but  of 
what  nature  he  was  ignorant.  He 
certainly  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  contemplated  change,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  it  would  partake  of  the 
character  which  the  noble  lord  so 
highly  prized,  that  of  a  separate  and 
.  independent  nation.  It  was  to  pos« 
sess  a  government  wholly  distinguish- 
able firom  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  doubt- 
ful, however,  as  to  the  benefits  of  this 
separation.  They  all  knew  with  what 
reluctance  Scotland  gave  up  what  it 
deemed  its  independence;  and  yet^ 
he  believed^  the  learned  gentleman 
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opposite,  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh,)  who 
certainly  had  the  love  of  freedom  as 
much  at  heart  as  any  man,  would  not 
willingly  go  back  to  that  palladium 
of  liberty— to  that  invaluable  blessing 
-^Scottish  independence.  The  same 
opinion,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  was  be* 
coming  daily  more  prevalent  among 
many  of  those  who  had  roost  strenu^ 
ously  opposed  the  union  with  tliat 
country.  The  interposition  of  the 
British  in  the  constitution  of  Sicily 
had  been  solely  with  the  view  of  fit- 
ting that  island  for  a  military  station. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  unplea* 
sing  to  the  people,  and  its  result  had 
not  been  happy.  As  far  as  he  could 
judge,  he  never  knew  a  constitution 
less  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  people, 
or  which  seemed  less  likely  to  work 
beneficially  for  them,  than  Uiat  which 
had  been  formed;  and  he  believed 
there  was  no  feeling  more  general 
when  Che  British  troops  left  the  island, 
than  that  that  constitution  could- not 
stand.  Those  who  formed  it  affected 
to  take  the. British  constitution  for 
their  model;  and  he  believed  ther 
took  measure  of  the  table  on  which 
he  was  then  leaning,  so  determined 
were  they  to  be  correct,  even  in  the 
most  minute  point  of  arrangement  (« 
iaugh) ;  as  far  as  the  administration 
of  government,  the  raising  or  the  sup- 
porting an  army,  were  concerned,  no 
constitution  could  be  more  defective, 
and  it  was  equally  inefficient  for  se-  ' 
curing  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
At  length  all  parties  determined  that 
a  fundamental  change  should  be  made. 
In  1814,  Sir  W.  A'Court  was  autho- 
rized to  explain  to  the  people  of  Si- 
cOy  the  reasons  which  compelled 
Great  Britain  to  withdraw  her  troops 
fi-om  the  island ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
true,  that  in  the  memorial  which  he 
presented  on  that  occasion,  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  whatever  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution,  should 
be  worked  oot  by  means  of  the  con- 


stitution, and  not  effected,  ds  modem 
alterations  in  government  were,  either 
by  the  army,  or  by  secret  associations. 
However,  after  workingfor  near  twelve 
months  in  remodelling  the  constitu- 
tion, the  parties  intrusted  with  that 
duty  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  two  Houses 
addressed  the  Crown,  and  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  effect 
the  desired  object.  This  royal  com- 
mission also  failed ;  and  then  the  king 
was  called  on  to  renew  the  constitu-* 
tion  of  1 812,  which  it  had  been  found 
impracticable  to  carry  into  eSecL 
This  was  referred  to  the  council  of 
state,  under  whose  cognizance  it  was 
for  several  months,  without  any  good 
being  effected.  So  that  if  it  were  wish- 
ed to  establish  the  reign  of  chaos  in 
Italy»  those  individuals  appeared  to 
have  pursued  the  most  feasible  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject He  was  not  aware  of  there  ha- 
ving been,  during  the  six  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  period  of  our 
leaving  8icil3r9  a  sin^^  instance  of  a 
Sicilian  alleging  that  he  had  been  ill- 
used  on  account  of  his  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  British.  He  did  pro- 
test against  the  extravagant  notion 
that  the  British  government  was  to  be 
held  to  an  eternal  interference  in  Si- 
cilian affiiirs ;  for  such  was  the  effect 
of  that  principle  of  obligation  which 
was  contended  for  by  the  noble  lord* 
It  would  be  perfectly  unjustifiable  and 
impracticable*  unless  we  had  made  a 
'  specific  contract  for  such  interference. 
He  was  not  aware,  therefore,  of  any 
circumstance  by  which  it  could  now 
be  justified. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  strongly  sup- 
ported the  lAotion.  With  regard  to 
the  delay  in  bringing  it  forward,  no 
man  in  Europe  knew  the  pledge  given 
by  Brit^nt  till  the  papers  were  laid 
on  the  table.  The  question,  as  replied 
to  by  tlie  noble  marquis,  involved 
three  propositions.  First,  there  was  no 
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evidence  before  them,  or  before  Eu- 
rope, of  the  impracticability  of  the 
political  govemment  established  in 
Sicily  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble 
lord  (Bentinck.)  Secondlj^  he  would 
aubmit  to  the  House,  that  if  the  go- 
vemment were  really  found  imprac- 
ticable, and  were  proved  to  be  so,  in- 
stead of  the  ancient  constitution  be- 
ing restored,— the  constitution  which 
we  were  obliged  to  restore,  if  the  one 
which  superseded  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed,— the  whole  of  their  ancient 
constitution  had  been  overturned,  all 
their  privileges  were  abolished,  and 
there  was  an  entire  establishment  of 
despotism  instead.  The  third  propo- 
sition for  which  he  would  contend  was, 
that  the  change  which  was  now  made 
by  the  King  of  Naples  re-opened  the 
question,  and  entitled  the  Sicilians 
still  to  have  their  ancient  system  re- 
stored. The  ridicule  against  the  Si- 
cilians for  their  minute  copying  of  the 
British  constitution,  was  neither  very 
becoming  nor  very  generous.  No 
proof  had  been  given  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  maintaining  the  constito- 
tion,  and  of  correcting  any  defects 
which  experience  might  shew  to  ex- 
ist in  it.  The  real  obstacle  lay  in  the 
desire  of  restoring  absolute  power, 
and  the  obligation  to  do  it,  incurred 
by  the  flagitious  agreement  with  Aus- 
tria of  the  12th  June,  1815.  What- 
ever opposition  existed  against  the 
Sicih'an  constitution,  had  not  been  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
in  the  court,  in  the  councils,  and,  if 


Europe  was  not  deceived,  in  the  very 
family  of  the  king.  The  only  friends 
of  England  were  the  fnends  of  the  5i- 
,cilian  constitution.  The  lovers  of  li- 
berty naturally  became  attached  to 
England.  The  constitution  of  England 
had  been  the  ancient  standard  ;£ng« 
land,  the  classic  ground  of  liberty. 
He  asked,  wherein  the  constitution 
nowgiven  to  the  Sicilians  oould  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  most  absolute 
monarchy  ?  It  was  a  very  fashionable 
topic,  that  certain  nations  were  not 
fit  for  political  liberty.  Where  in  the 
world  had  an^  nation  become  quali- 
fied to  enjoy  liberty,  without  the  pes* 
session  of  it?  The  Italians  were  now 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  English 
three  centuries  ago.  They  were  now 
stn^gling,  as  we  had  done  while  lav- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  noblest  &• 
brie  of  liberty  the  world  ever  saw ; 
and,  by  the  same  struggles,  th^ 
might  yet  be  restored  to  their  an«- 
dent  splendour  and  glory.  The 
noble  lord  now  proposed  a  motion, 
which  called  for  no  censure,  and 
manifested  no  severity.  It  only  ask- 
ed something  more  of  their  andent 
pxivilegeft  for  the  Sicilians,  than  the 
constitutions  of  1821  or  even  1816 
had  given.  He  should  rejoice  if  any 
improvement  were  derived  by  a  de« 
fisnceless  people  from  the  interfe* 
lence  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  of* 
fended  deeply  against  diem. 

On  a  division  of  the  House,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  69  to  85. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  Catholic  Question.— Mr  Plunidfs  Bill-^Carried  in  the  Commons'r-De* 

bates  in  the  Lords' — Negatived, — Disfranchisement  of  Grampoundf^^TranS' 

Jerence  of  its  Fates, — Motion  for  Parliamentary  Rdbrm  hy  Mr  Lambton^^ 

Btf  Lord  John  Russell. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  BiUjbr  Mitigation  of  Pu* 

nuhment  in  Cases  of  Forgery m 


Th«  Catholic  qaestion,  already  de- 
bated to  often,  and  in  so  many  difie* 
rent  Bhapes^made  this  session  anearer 
approaco  to  a  successful  issue  than  it 
had  done  on  any  previous  occasion. 
On  the  part  of  the  ministry  it  was 
thrown  entirely  loose^  bebg  support- 
ed bv  several  of  the  most  leading 
members*  It  experienced  opposi- 
tion, therefore^chie&y  from  the  alarms 
and  prepossessions  still  cherished  by 
the  higher  members  of  the  politicsJ 
and  ecdestastical  aristocracies. 

Theapproach  of  the  discussion  was 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  nume- 
rous petitions  from  the  English  cleri- 
cal bodies,  pravinff  that  the  church 
ahoold  be  depnyed  of  none  of  those 
securities  against  popenr,  fixed  to  it 
at  the  glorious  epoch  of  Uie  Revolu- 
tion. On  the  otner  hand.  Lord  Nu* 
gent,  on  the  28th  Febmarjr,  present- 
ed a  petition  from  the  English  Roman 
Catholics.  This  petition,  his  lordship 
obsenred,  was  sisned  by  8000  indivi- 
duals. Among  these  were  the  names 
of  seven  peers^  fourteen  baronets. 


seven  of  their  own  bishops,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  their  clergy.  Be- 
sides the  increased  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholic body»  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
present  success,  particularly  on  the 
declaration  of  the  petitioners  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  influence,  hitherto 
the  main  object  of  jealousy.  One 
passage  was  expressed  as  follows : — 
'^  Your  petitioners  have  been  accused 
of  giving  to  a  foreign  potenute  a  part 
of  that  allegiance  which  is  due  only 
to  their  own  sovereign ;  but  they  have 
repeatedly  and  solemnly  denied  the 
charge,  and  they  now  again  beg  leave 
to  make  the  same  denial ;"  and  they 
added,  ''to  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king  we  swear  pure  ana  undivided 
allegiance;  in  him  alone  we  acknow- 
ledge the  civil  sword  of  the  realm" 
(using  the  words  of  the  39  articles) 
"  to  be  placed."  The  petitioners  fur- 
ther stated,  Uiat  they  did  not  acknow- 
ledge that  any  foreign  prince,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentatCi  ought  to  have  an^ 
authority  in  any  matter  civil,  spiri- 
tual, or  ecdesiasticalf  in  this  coun- 
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try.  This  main  question  being  clear- 
ed away,  there  remained  no  longer 
any  reasonable  pretence  for  refiismg 
to  the  Catholics  an  equal  participa- 
tion of  civil  rights.    The  doctrine 
that  Catholics  did  not  consider  the 
oaths  made  with  Protestants  bindin^r, 
was  long  since  swept  away  along  with 
the  rubbish  of  other  prejudices ;  but 
let  the  House  recollect  hbw  long  they 
had  suffered  from  the  effect^' of  such 
prejudices.  In  vain  had  Catholic  Eu- 
rope disavowed  the  doctrines  imputed 
to  them  ;  in  vain  had  the  opinions  of 
the  most  learned  universities  been  de- 
clared ;  in  vain  had  the  example  of 
the  amicable  manner  in  which  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  lived  together 
operated ;  the  tests  which  had  been 
created  on  the  ground  of  auch  preju- 
dices Btill  continued.  '  How  absurd 
was  it  to  exact  an  oath^  that  no  men- 
tal reservation  wa9  intended,  and  no 
^dispensation  expected  from  the  Pope, 
when,  if  such  were  the  case,  no  oath 
/Gould  be  binding.    The  Catholics, 
however^  valued  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  too  hiehly  to  make  it  an  instru- 
ment of  political  power  where  they 
could  not  take  it  conscientiously.  It 
was  therefore  most  fallacious  and  ab- 
surd to  say,  that  Catholics  did  not 
regard  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  place  an  oath  as  the 
only  barrier  to  their  power.     It  was 
areuing  in  a  circle.  His  lordship  quo- 
ted the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Hoadly 
and  Archdeacon  Paley,  that  though 
it  might  be  necessary,  from  urgent 
political  circumstances^  to  withhold 
for  a  time  certain  privileges  from  the 
Catholics,  the  first  opportunity  ought 
to  be  embraced  of  placing  them  on  a 
level  with  their  fellow-citizens.    The 
motion  being  seconded  by  LordGlen- 
orchy,  the  petition  was  laid  upon  the 
table*    Mr  Plunkett  f^erwards  pre- 
sented a  petition,  signed  by  several 
thousands  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  whichy  he  could  say,  contained 


the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of 
that  persuasion. 

After  these  preliminaries,  Mr  Plun** 
kett  rose  to  bring  forward  his  grand 
motion  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He 
disclaimed  emplojdng  any  argument 
founded  on  supposed  disaffection  in 
the  Irish  Catholics.    Such  an  argu* 
ment  their  conduct  had  nobly  refu- 
ted. Determined  as  they  were  to  per* 
severe  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  grievances  and  restoration  of 
rights,  they  were  equally  determined 
never  to  seek  them  but  as  the  result 
of  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  legisla* 
ture,  in  which  they  knew  that  they 
could  not  be  ultimately  disappointea. 
.He  admitted  that  there  existed  an 
eager  desire  for  redress,  and  some- 
what of  that  sidcness  of  heart,  which 
arises  from  hope  deferred.    He  did 
not  expect  that  the  remedy  would  at 
once  remove  all   discontent.     The 
waves  were  heard  to  roll  for  some 
time  after  the  tempest  had  ceased. 
The  measure  was  objeot^d  to  on  ac« 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  the 
details,  and  some  want  of  agreement 
in  its  friends.  Such  a  course  was  not 
fair,  manly,  nor  candid*  The  Catho- 
lics called  for  concessions  which  jus- 
tice required,  which  the  constitution 
admitted,  and  wluch  policy  warrant* 
ed.  If  you  showed  the  request  to  be 
unfoundedin  argument,  he  yielded  the 
question ;  but  it  you  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  measure,  or  to  the  detail 
of  the  terms,  he  would  say  it  was  not 
fair,  manly,  nor  candid,  to  meet  the 
question  so.    What  right  have  ]^oa, 
Mr  Plunkett  proceeded)  what  right 
have  you  to  neutrality  on  such  a  ques- 
tion ?    Why  don't  you  come  forward 
to  assist  us  ?  Why  don't  you  remove 
the  objections  which  you  are  so  sen- 
sible of?  Why  don't  you  clear  up  the 
obscurities  which  mislead  us  ?  What 
right  have  you  to  wrap  yoiurself  up 
in  neutrality  on  a  question  wliich,  if 
not  bad,  is  necessarily  good  ?    What 
IS 
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he  was  now  to  proposet  was  to  refer 
the  petitions  which  he  had  presented 
to  a  cofDmktee,  for  arranging  the 
mode  in  which  the  deaires  expressed 
in  them  could  be  complied  with.  This 
question  woald  have  been  carried  on 
a  former  occasion,  but  for  the  gross 
misconduct  of  its  friends.  That  was 
St  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  a  most 
critical  and  alarming  state ;  and  those 
who  voted  for  it  then,  could  not  now 
withhold  their  support  No  portion 
of  the  people  had  been  more  distin- 
guished for  sea)  and  valour  in  the  de« 
fence  of  the  country  than  the  Catho- 
lics. They  had  fought  our  battles ; 
they  had  sned  their  blood  with  a  per- 
thuicity  of  self-devotion  for  the  liber- 
ties  and  privileges  of  the  British  con- 
stitution,  which  shewed  that  they 
were  worthy  to  enjoy  them.  He  ap- 
prehended, then,  nothing  of  hostility, 
certainly  nothing  of  rancour,  against 
his  motion.  There  might  be  some- 
thing of  prejudice  opposed  to  him. 
When  he  said  prejudice,  he  begged 
to  be  understood  to  mean  nothing 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  any  indivi- 
dual or  class  of  persons.  The  preju- 
dices opposed  to  him  were  derived 
from  an  origin  so  noble,  and  connect- 
ed thems^Tes  with  feelings  so  inti- 
mstely  associated  with  the  struggles 
of  our  ancestors,  both  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  that  they  claimed  every 
respect  and  attention ;  but  as  they 
were  honourable  in  their  origin,  he 
hoped  chey  ware  in  their  nature  ac- 
cessible to  truth  and  reason.  The 
learned  gentleman  endeavoured  to 
show,  tbatreligious  belief  could  never 
be  a  justifiable  ground  of  political  ex- 
cluiion*  The  requisitions,  too,  were 
entirely  negative;  nothing  positive 
wss  called  for.  A  man  might  be  an 
infidel,  he  might  believe  in  Jupiter,  hi 
Osiris,  in  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
sH  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth, 
and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  state,  for  th»  statutory  abhor- 
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rence  was'liroited  to  those  who  belie- 
ved all  tho  great  principles  of  reli- 
gion, lie  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  involved  nothing  so  wholly 
absurd  as  was  generally  represented. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  a  great 
part  of  the  nation  believed  in  the  real 
pre^nce,  and  that  politic  princess 
caused  the  liturgy  to  be  so  drawn 
up^  that  it  might  not  directly  shock 
this  belief.  The  restrictions  under 
which  the  Catholics  laboured  had 
been  imposed  in  consequence  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  now  long  cea- 
sed to  exist.  The  situation  of  Eu- 
rope, the  designs  of  Spain,  might  at 
one  time  render  it  necessary  to  im- 
pose some  restraints  on  those  who  ac- 
knowledged the  supreipacy  of  the 
Pope.  Yet  Cliey  dia  not  attribute  to 
him  any  absolute  power,  or  temporal 
authority,  but  merely  a  spiritual  su- 
premacy. A  right  reverend  prelate, 
eminent  for  learning  and  ability,  while 
expressing  themost  liberal  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  religious  opinion, 
had  named  sometliing  which  he  caU- 
ed  civil  worth,  from  which  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  the  Catholics  should  be 
excluded.  Now  by  this  principle  of 
civil  worth,  it  was  very  clear  that  a 
roan  might  shut  out  persons  of  tho 
highest  merit ;  he  might  shut  out  all 
those  who  were  most  eminently  de- 
serving of  admission  ;  and  he  might 
let  in  those  who  were  the  most  worth- 
less and  the  most  unfit.  If  this  new* 
fangled  phrase  of  **  civil  worth"  was 
to  be  repeated,  with  a  view  to  keep 
the  Catholics  out,  it  might  be  well  to 
know  what  it  meant.  It  did  not  in- 
clude all  that  had  inrniortaiized  tho 
worthies  of  English  history ;  neither 
did  it  include  the  little  accidents  of 
birth,  education,  and  virtue,  nor  the 
mere  immaterial  requisites  of  justice, 
probity,  and  honour.  All  these  were 
shut  out  of  civil  worth.  This  princi- 
ple of  exclusion  was  an  upstart,  re- 
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pubUoan  principle*  hostile  to  the  very 
8oul  of  the  constitution ;  it  wrested 
the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the 
King,  to  strike  at  the  rights  of  the 
King's  subjecto.  The  30th  of  Charles 
II.  was  passed  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  prince  on  the  throne  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Catho- 
lic ;  it  was  a  sort  of  substitute  for  a  bill 
of  exclusion.  It  was  continued  in  the 
Act  of  Uniont  only  until  parliament 
should  otherwise  provide.  "  Back- 
ed by  these  clear  proofs  of  the  origi- 
nal nature  of  our  constitution — back- 
ed by  the  plain  object  and  scope  of 
the  reformation— by  the  plain  object 
and  scope  of  the  revolution— by  the 
provisions  of  both  the  unions — by 
the  subsequent  declarations  of  parlia- 
ment* that  the  Catholics  are  liege  and 
loyal  subjects ;  but,  above  all*  back- 
ed by  the  practice  of  the  last  fifty 
vears-^by  the  whole  course  of  the 
late  reign>— which,  if  the  doctrines 
now  maintained  were  true,  would  be 
^  an  outrageous  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  backed,  too,  by  the  declared 
opinions  of  all  the  great  men  who 
have  lived  since  the  agitation  of  this 
question — of  Mr  Dunning,  Mr  Pitt, 
Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
Mr  Windham ;  in  short,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  every  man  whose  name  has  had 
buoyancy  enough  to  float  upon  the 
stream  of  time,  have  I  not  then  tri- 
umphantly accomplished  what  I  set 
out  with  asserting,  viz.  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Catholics  was  no  fun- 
damental part  of  the  constitution? 
Yet,  why  do  1  say  triumphantly? 
When  I  miss  so  many  of  the  orna- 
ments that  illustrated  this  House  when 
the  subject  was  formerly  agitated,  I 
should  feel  any  thing  but  triumph. 
Where  is  Wliitbread,  the  incorruptible 
and  sleepless  sentinel  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Where  the  more  than  dawning 
virtues  of  Horner  ?— the  matured  ex- 
cellence of  Romilly,  that  steady  light 
that  threw  a  lustre,  not  merely  on  bis 


profession  and  his  country,  but  on 
every  thing  connected  with  the  inte- 
rests of  our  nature  ?  Where  is  my 
illustrious  friend  Ponsonby,  the  con- 
stitutional leader  of  the  ranks  of  op- 
position, revering  alike  the  privileges 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  its 
subjects?  Where  is  the  lamented 
Elliot,  as  noble  in  his  nature  as  libe- 
ral in  his  sentiments, — the  model  of  a 
true  and  unaffected  aristocracy?— 
Where  is  the  firm  constitutional  inte- 
grity of  Pigott  ?  But,  above  all,  how 
shall  I  deplore  that  overwhelming  and 
inestimable  loss  last  sustained,  and 
with  which  I  dare  not  trust  myself? 
Missing  the  presence  of  all  these,  can 
I  feel  any  thing  like  triumph  ?  Walk- 
ing before  tlie  sacred  images  of  these 
illustrious  dead,  as  in  a  public  and 
solemn  procession,  shall  we  not  dis- 
miss all  party  feeling,  all  angry  pas- 
sions, and  unworthy  prejudices  ?"  Mr 
P.  would  now  particularly  consider 
the  speech  formerly  made  by  Mr  Peel, 
than  whom  no  man's  opinion  was  like- 
ly to  produce  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  Mr  Peel  urged, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  disproportion  which  existed 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, it  was  impossible  that  the 
latter  should  be  faithful  to  their  oaths, 
and  should  not  seek  to  establish  the  su- 
premacy of  their  own  faith*.  "  In  that 
case,"  said  Mr  Plunkett,  "  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  in  a  state  of  inter- 
minable hostility ;  we  are  bound  to 
support  our  establishment  to  our  last 
gasp,  and  they  to  their  latest  breath 
bound  to  attempt  its  destructtcm. 
Thus  are  we  lashed  together,  for  ever 
struggling,  and  never  in  security.  If 
I  could  view  the  question  as  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Oxford  looks 
at  it,  I  would  at  once  abandon  all  in- 
tention of  legislation ;  not  in  the  hope 
that  I  should  bring  back  the  freedom, 
the  glory,  and  the  security  of  our  an- 
cestors, but  because  1  should  think 
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th^  were  doomed  to  perish.  I  should 
retire  from  the  question,  not  like  him 
to  8  state  of  rest,  but  of  torpor^-not 
to  repose,  but  to  that  insensibility 
which  is  the  prelude  to  dissolution." 
Mr  P.  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  Catholics  were  wholly  guiltless  of 
such  a  frightful  imputation ;  that  they 
hsrboured  no  hostility  to  the  esta^* 
blishment.  **  Every  rational  Roman 
Catholic  feels  himself  no  more  at  li« 
berty  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  our 
establishment,  than  to  entertain  the 
unworthy  purpose  of  depriving  an  in- 
dividual of  his  property.  He  knows 
that  the  same  principle  gives  him  and 
us  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  he 
wisely  prefers  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment in  an  unimpaired  state,  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  a 
subverted  one.  He  is  bound  by  the 
osth  he  takes,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  not  only  not  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  to  resist  it,  if  made  in 
any  other  quarter ;  and  if,  indeed,  the 
oath  were,  as  is  contended,  so  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  his  religion 
and  his  nature,  it  would  be  as  unjus- 
tifiable in  the  legislature  to  impose  it 
as  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  a  Catholic 
to  take  it.  I  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  on  what  authority  he  takes 
upon  him,  in  opposition  to  the  asser- 
tions, to  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics, 
to  brand  and  bum  this  stigma  upon 
their  foreheads  ?  I  cannot  find  in  the 
large  volume  of  human  nature  any 
principle  which  calls  upon  Roman 
CathoJics  to  subvert  that  state  by 
whose  laws  he  is  protected,  merely 
that  the  heads  of  his  priests  may  be 
decorated  with  a  mitre.  If,  however, 
he  is  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
the  state  merely  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion;— if  he  is  made  an  invidious 
exception  in  a  country  which  permits 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  all  other 
men  to  advance  them  to  the  highest 
honours ;  and  if  this  exception  extend 
to  the,)£i»  natorum  et  qui  nascentur 


ab  Ms,  they  will  indeed  have  a  suiB« 
dent  motive  to  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  that  state  which  heaps  upon  them 
only  so  heavy  a  load  of  injustice."  The 
Speaker  proposed  to  require  exten- 
sive securities  from  the  Catholics, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  loyalty 
of  their  clergy ;  but  the  grand  reme- 
dy, in  comparison  of  which  all  others 
were  vain  and  nugatory,  ''is,"  said  he, 
''  to  incorporate  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  thestate,  that  their  interest  shall 
be  our  security,  to  rivet  them,  as  it  were, 
to  the  state,  and  through  the  state  to 
the  establishment.  I  would  unite  the 
Catholic  by  every  affection  and  every 
good  feeling  of  his  nature — by  every 
motive  that  can  operate  upon  his 
heart  and  head— by  every  obligation 
that  can  bind  his  conscience,  andfevery 
argument  that  can  convince  his  un- 
derstanding ;  not  so  much  by  adding 
to  his  power,  as  by  removing  every 
offensive  exclusion-— every  unworthy 
distinction.  I  do  not  propose  here  to 
strike  the  shackle  from  his  limbs,  for 
he  is  free ;  but  to  remove  the  brand 
from  his  forehead,  for  he  is  stigma- 
tized. I  would  not  have  him  a  mark- 
ed man  and  a  plotting  sectary,  but 
would  raise  him  to  the  proudest  rank 
man  can  attain — ^to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free-born  subject.  Do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  as  sincere  friends 
to  theProtestsnt  establishment,  reject 
this  appeal  for  justice  and  grace ;  do 
not  drive  your  Roman  Catholic  bro- 
therfrom  your  bar  a  discontented  sec- 
tary ;  do  not  tell  him  who  wishes  to 
be  a  friend  that  he  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  enemy."  Could  Mr  Peel  assert, 
that  Ireland  must  ever  remain  as  it 
now  is,  a  moral  jungle,  only  fit  for 
the  abode  of  beasts,  and  men  like 
beasts  ?  It  might  be  said,  that  there 
was  a  point  where  concession  must 
stop  ;  but  this  was  not  the  act  of 
1793,  which  placed  them  in  the  most 
strange,  and  anomalous  situation.—- 
They  were  entitled  to  vote  for  every 
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office,  from  that  of  a  tkiember  of  par- 
liament to  the  lowest  in  the  corpora- 
tion»  but  not  to  hold  any  of  them. 
Mr  P.  particularly  dwelt  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  at  the  bar.  He 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  that 
profession,  but  its  power  and  honours 
were  refused  him ;  he  was  invited  to 
display  his  talents  and  information  in 
a  public  theatre,  and  every  person 
bound  to  him  by  religion  and  affinity 
was  gladdened  at  his  progress ;  but^ 
afler  advancing  into  honourable  cha- 
racter in  his  profession^  when  his 
heart  beat  high  with  hope,  and  the 
prospect  of  success  ought  to  have 
opened  on  his  talents  and  attainments^ 
he  was  obliged  to  stay  short ;  his 
hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground; 
his  manly  and  useful  ambition  was 
checked  ;  he  saw  many  of  his  friends 
who  had  started  with  him  in  the  race^ 
pass  by  him  on  the  way,  and  he  was 
left  in  a  state  of  gloomy  hopeless  de- 
spondency at  the  outer  door  of  the 
temple,  not  allowed  to  step  over  the 
threshold  to  acquire  any  of  those 
honours  which  invited  his  more  for- 
tunate competitors ;  and  tlvu^  his  fate 
finally  disheartened  every  person  con- 
nected with  him  by  affinity  and  reli- 
gion, who  had  been  delighted  by  the 
promise  of  his  outset.  There  might 
be  a  point  where  exclusion  must  be- 
gin ;  but  this  point  must  be  fixed  by 
necessity  only  ;  and  it  was  to  fix 
where  that  necessity  lay  that  he  now 
called  for  a  committee  of  the  House. 
.  Mr  Peel  would  not  have  risen  so 
early  in  the  debate,  had  he  not  been 
so  pointedly  attacked  by  an  antago- 
nist, always  overpowering,  and  parti- 
cularly when  be  emi>loyed  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  reasoning  in  tear- 
ing to  pieces  a  speech  made  four  years 
ago,  and  lef^t  unanswered  till  now. 
He  begged  leave  to  preraiso^  that  if 
any  gentleman  supposed  he  rose  to^ 
expr«i«8  an  unqualified  satisfaction  in 
the  state  of  things  as  they  now  exist- 


ed, or  that  he  wad  ready  to  take  a 
temporary  advantage^  not  of  argu- 
ment but  of  prejudice,  and»  like  a 
skilful  disputant,  to  turn  to  his  own 
account  whatever,  not  reason  but  in- 
genuity, could  call  to  his  aid,  he  la- 
boured under  a  great  mistake.  He 
had  never  viewed  the  question  but  as 
a  clioice  of  evils,  nor  had  he  been 
ever  satisfied  with  the  alternative  pro- 
posed $  but  it  had  grown  out  of  the 
anomalous  state  of  society  which  be 
found  pre-existing.  He  had  selected 
tliat  which  he  thought  the  best  mode 
of  remedy  ing.the  evil,  under  tlie  actual 
circumstances,  without,  by  any  means, 
looking  on  it  as  perfectly  satisfactory. 
He  had  never  thought  the  mode  ab- 
solutely good  in  it$elf,  but  as  a  refuge 
from  greater  evils.  He  eould  not  ad- 
mit the  right  of  every  subject  to  enjoy 
any  office.  The  various  classes  of  ais- 
senters  were  in  the  same .  situation 
with  the  Catholic,  and  whatever  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  on  him  could 
not  be  refused  to  tliem.  The  Test  and 
Corporatiop  Acts  must,  in  that  case^ 
be,  not  modified,  but  entirely^  repeal- 
ed. Such  an  opinion  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Burke  ^ 
it  was  decidedly  contrary  to  that 
of  King  William,  as  appeared  by 
two  extracts  which  he  read  from 
that  prince's  letter  to  Mr  Howard. 
He  wanted  no  more  than  that  decla- 
ration of  King  William  to  justify  himi 
in  the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give 
that  night  upon  the  question  then  be- 
fore the  House.  I'hcre  were  otlier 
authorities  to  shew,  that  the  principle 
contended  for  by  Mr  Plunkett  had 
never  formed  part  of  the.  British  con- 
stitution. He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
Toleration  Act»as  it  had  been  passed 
under  a  strong  fear  of  the  French. 
King  and  the  Pope.  Afterwards, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  Church  of  England  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  most  safe  and  flou- 
rishing condition,  there  had  been  a 
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conference  between  theLords  and  tlie 
Commons  on  the  subject.  Yet  the 
same  principles  %vere  then  maintain- 
ed; and  Lord  Somers,  particularly, 
held  that  all  persons  intrusted  with 
high  office  or  with  legislation  should 
give  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the 
established  religion.  From  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Queen  Anne,  at  five 
difiTerent  periods,  and  from  fear  of 
different  dangers,  the  Exclusion  Act 
bad  been  found  necessary.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  said,  that  other  dan- 
gers might  not  hereafter  arise  ?  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not 
consider  him  as  acting  upon  any  in- 
tolerant or  bigoted  prejudices.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  was 
actuated  by  no  such  motive.  He  op- 
posed the  present  motion,  because  if 
It  were  granted  and  danger  should 
originate  from  it,  (as  he  conceiveil  it 
to  be  likely  that  it  would.)  the  evil 
done  would  be  irremediable.  The 
present  motion  was  to  introduce  into 
the  statute  book  a  new  set  of  laws, 
conceding  privileged  and  granting 
rights  to  those  who  did  not  now  pos- 
4e^s  them ;  as  such,  it  was  entitled  to, 
and  would  no  doubt  meet  with,  their 
most  serious  consideration.  The 
House  should  recollect  that  they  were 
legislating  for  posterity ;  and  he,  in 
doing  SO9  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  danger  in  which  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  the  present  might  possibly  in- 
volve the  country,  it  had  been  ask- 
ed, what  had  the  state  to  do  with  re- 
ligion, and  why  did  it  interfere  with 
the  direction  of  men's  consciences  ? 
The  state,  he  was  ready  to  grant,  had 
no  concern  with  religion,  when  reli- 
gion had  no  concern  with  the  state. 
But  in  making  laws  to  govern  this 
moral  and  religious  country,  was  he 
to  exclude  frora  his  notice  all  consi- 
derations of  religion  ?  Was  he  to  be 
told  Uiat  he  whs  not  to  meddle  with 
any  measures  that  were  calculated  to 
^ect  men's  consciences  ?  Among  the 


motives  which  influenced  men  in  so-* 
ciety,  religion  was  certainly  one,  par- 
ticularly  in  this  country ;  and  accord-' 
ingly  Mr  Plunkett  had  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, in  bringing  forward  the  pre- 
sent motion,  to  proclaim  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  ot  England;  Was 
he  to  be  told  that  he  ought,  on  so 
momentous  a  question  as  the  one  then 
before  the  House,  to  neglect  in  his 
consideration  the  influence  which  re- 
ligion was  certain  to  exercise  even 
upon  affairs  of  a  temporary  nature  ? 
A  great  part  of  his  speech  in  1817 
had  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
bill  of  1813,  and  his  opinion  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  long  train  of  secu- 
rities demanded  in  that  bill  being  re- 
jected by  the  Catholics,  notwithntand- 
ing  the  sanction  granted  by  the  Pope. 
He  was  very  far  indeed  from  inclu- 
ding the  Catholics  in  one  sweeping 
charge  of  disloyahy.  Allowing  them , 
however,  to  be  as  loyal  as  any  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen,  and  to  be 
equally  as  incapable  of  falsehood  and 
perjury,  he  still  must  maintain  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  Lord  Somers, 
that  it  was  only  reasonable  that  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  intrusted  with 
high  office,  or  with  legislation,  should 
give  security  for  their  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  did  not  charge  the  Roman  Catho-. 
lies  with  being  less  able  to  discharge 
their  social  duties  with  propriety  than 
other  individuals  ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  if  he  were  to  be  acting  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  for  which  he 
gave  them  credit,  and  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  situation  with  regard  to  the 
established  religion  of  the  country  as 
they  now  were  placed,  he  could  not 
jfeel  an  attachment  to  that  religion 
which  had  displaced  his  own,  or  re- 
frain from  a  wish  to  replace  his  church 
in'tlie  proud  situation  which  it  had 
formerly  occupied.  After  nll^  if  he 
thought  that  this  measure  would 
serve  as  a  panacea  to  heal  the  wounds. 
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of  Ireland,  to  restore  to  her  concord 
and  unanimity,  all  his  fears  for  the 
church  would  give  way,  and  he  would 
be  among  the  first  to  hail  the  success 
of  the  present  motion.    But  he  be- 
lieved these  evils  to  arise  from  a  deep- 
er cause.     He  could  not  review  the 
past  history  of  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  he  could  not  revert  to  the  gallant 
struggle  for  mastery  which  had  long 
been  carried  on  between  them;  he 
could  not  recollect    the   perpetual 
transfers  of  power,  the  repeated  con- 
fiscations of  property,  and  the  con- 
stant bickerings  between  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  interests  of  the 
country,  without  thinking  that  they 
were  sufficient  to  produce  that  degree 
of  animosity  between  the  contending 
parties,  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  attributed  to 
the  pend  laws  alone.    He  did  not 
think  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  af- 
fecting Roman  Catholics  would  har« 
monize  contending  and  confiicting 
feelings.     He  did  not  wish  to  touch 
prospectively  upon  the  consequences 
of  intemperate  struggles  for  power  } 
he  did  not  wish  to  use  language  which 
might  be  construed  into  a  harsh  in- 
terpretation of  the  acts  and  objects  of 
men  who  pursued  a  career  of  ambi- 
tion ;  but  he  must  say  this,  that  if 
parliament  admitted  an  equal  capacity 
for  the  possession  of  power  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  this  em- 
pire, they  would  have  no  means,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  population, 
of  securing  that  equal  division  of 
power,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  es- 
sential to  the  stability  of  the  existing 
form  of  government.     The  struggle 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
would  be  violent,  and  the  issue  doubt* 
ful.  If  they  were  to  be  sent  forth  to- 
gether as  rival  candidates,  with  an 
equal  capacity  for  direct  parliament- 
ary representation,  so  far  from  seeing 
any  prospect  of  the  alleviation  of 
points  of  mutual  difference,  he  could 


only  anticipate  the  revival  of  animo- 
sities now  happily  extinct,  and  the 
continuance,  m  an  aggravated  form, 
of  a.<gry  dissensions  now  happfiy 
gliding  mto  decay  and  disuse.  Such 
were  his  sentiments;  but  he  had 
given.no  encouragement  to  the  peti- 
tions which  had  l^n  sent  in  against 
the  measure.  He  told  the  parties  by 
whom  he  had  been  consulted,  that  he 
cared  not  for  their  petitions — he  va- 
lued them  not ;  for,  in  his  view,  the 
House  of  Commons  were  fully  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  whole  me- 
rits of  the  case,  unaided  by  external 
assistance.  He  thought  they  required 
no  illumination  from  without  to  en- 
able them  to  form  a  sound  decision 
upon  whatever  question  was  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration.  He  was* 
of  course,  bound  to  wish,  that  the 
opinions  which  he  honestly  felt  might 
prevail;  but  their  prevsJence  must 
still  be  mingled  with  regret  at  the 
disappointment  which  he  knew  the 
success  of  such  opinions  must  entail 
upon  a  great  portion  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.  If,  however,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  motion  succeeded,  there 
was  no  man  who  heard  him  would 
more  cordially  rejoice  if  his  predic- 
tions proved  unfounded,  his  argu- 
ments groundless,  and  if  the  result 
should  exemplify  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  ri^ht  honourable 
mover,  and  give  an  increased  confi- 
dence to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  that  interesting  country, 
in  which  such  union  and  harmony 
was  most  desirable. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  felt  all  the 
disadvantage  he  laboured  under  in 
coming  forward  after  the  subject  had 
been  exhausted  with  such  a  prodigi- 
ous display  of  talent  by  the  first 
speaker,  who  had  often  been  admired 
for  his  commanding  powers,  never  so 
greatly  exercised  as  upon  this  night, 
when  he  shewed  himself  to  be  the 
greatest  master  of  eloquence  and  rea* 
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fioning  now  exinting  in  public  life. 
Had  it  not  been  for  some  observations 
in  the  last  speech^  he  should  not  per- 
haps have  seized  this  his  first  oppor« 
tonity  of  delivering  his  sentiments  in 
behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  religion^ 
of  liberality,  wise  policy,  national 
unanimity^  and*  indeed^  national  se- 
curity. Mr  Feel  had  talked  of  suc- 
cessive dangers  arising  from  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  to  power,  but, 
in  fact,  they  were  all  one  continued 
danger,  arising  from  a  Catholic  party 
at  home,  acting  under  the  instigation 
of  foreigners.  With  regard  to  the 
30th  Charles  II.,  no  law  which  had 
ever  been  promulgated  sprung  from 
a  more  infamous  origin ;  no  law  ever 
flowed  from  so  foul  and  impure  a 
source ;  never  had  a  law  been  passed 
under  circumstances  of  so  detestable 
and  infamous  a  nature,  as  those  which 
attended  the  enactment  of  that  sta- 
tute, which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  revere*  as  if  it  were 
the  great  charter  of  the  constitution. 
He  had  taken  pains  to  refer  to  the 
journals  for  the  history  of  this  statute. 
It  had  been  introduced  on  the  28th 
of  October  1678,  and  it  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  House  had  been  occu- 
pied just  before  it  adopted  that  act>— 
to  see  in  what  manner  it  had  prepa- 
red itselffor  grave  deliberation — ^with 
what  equanimity  and  temper  it  com- 
menced the  work  of  legislating  for 
the  exclusion  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom.  Would  the 
House  believe,  that,  during  the  whole 
oC  the  day  preceding  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  the  House  had  been  busily 
occupied  in  the  examination  of  Titus 
Oates  ?  It  was  after  this  preparation 
that  the  bill  so  praised  had  passed ; 
when  the  minds  of  members  were  in- 
toxicated with  the  flagitious  perjury 
of  that  detestable  and  atrocious  mis- 
creant, whose  shocking  crimes  had 
not  only  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
country  which  he  had  duped,  but  sJso 


sacrificed  the  lives  of  so  many  inno* 
oent  and  deserving  characters,  tic 
conceived  it  very  singular  that  the 
authority  of  King  William  should  be 
arrayed  upon  this  occasion,  and  quo- 
ted several  passages  proving  that  mo- 
narch to  have  been  always  favourable 
to  the  Catholics^  and  by  no  means 
decided  on  the  question  of  exclu- 
sion. It  had  been  far  from  his  in- 
tention, and  that  of  Lord  Somers,  to 
enact  a  perpetual  exclusion  bill.  It 
was  shamefully  declared  in  the  peti« 
tion  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester, 
that  the  Catholics  hold  a  mental  re- 
servation by  which  they  could  annul 
their  tests.  He  was  shocked  at  this 
imputation  upon  a  religion  which 
had  been  that  of  Christendom  for  ten 
centuries — ^which  had  been  professed 
and  believed  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
Fenelon  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  religion 
which  could  boast  of  such  names  that 
was  pronounced  by  the  clergy  of  Lei« 
cester  to  be  capable  of  tolerating  such 
immoral  evasion.  Such  an  imputa- 
tion he  believed  to  be  a  gross  out- 
rage upon  any  set  of  Christians,  and 
subversive  of  all  society ;  it  was  a  li.* 
bel  upon  the  Christian  religion,  and 
one  which,  he  repeated,  was  calum- 
nious when  coming  from  any  set  of 
persons  professing  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  If  he  had  been  present 
when  the  petition  from  Leicester  was 
brought  up,  he  should,  if  he  had  stood 
singly,  have  divided  the  House  against 
the  reception  of  so  gross  a  libeL  With 
his  consent,  that  petition  should  never 
have  remained  upon  the  table,  for  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  had 
been  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  from 
the  first  moment  of  her  intimacy  with 
this  country,  to  be  goaded  and  tor- 
mented by  perpetual  distinctions  and 
divisions  among  her  people.  First, 
there  was  the  distinction,  unavoid- 
able, but  not  therefore  less  painful 
between  the  conquennrs  and  the  con- 
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quered;  then  came  the  distinction 
between  old  proprietors  and  new 
proprietors  ;  next,  the  distinction  of 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen;  but  the 
^reat  distinction  of  ally  the  distinction 
which  had  served  to  keep  alive  every 
other  contention,  which  had  produ- 
ced the  dreadful  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  had 
prolonged  the  miseries  and  retarded 
the  civilization  of  Ireland,  even  to  the 
present  hour — tjiat  distinction  was 
the  distinction  of  Protestant  and  Pa- 
pist,— a  distinction  which  animated 
political  difierences  with  that  burn- 
ing hatred  peculiar  to  religious  fana- 
ticism. The  laws  from  which  the 
present  motion  sought  relief  had  im- 
peded the  progress  of  Ireland's  civil- 
ization, had  condemned  her  brilliant 
and  valuable  talent  to  obscurity^ 
and  had  reduced  her  to  that  state 
of  civil  dissension  which  ever  had 
been,  and  must  ever  be,  a  state  of 
weakness.  The  laws  which  the  House 
was  now  called  upon  toal>olish — those 
laws  were  the  trophies  which  one 
body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
erected  over  the  defeat  and  degrada- 
tion of  another  body ;  they  were  the 
brands  which,  for  a  long  course  of 
agesf  had  been  imprinted  upon  the 
foreheads  of  an  immense  mass  of  po- 
pulation ;  and  those  marks  of  degra- 
dation parliament  was  now  once  more 
called  upon  to  efface.  The  epoch  of 
bis  Majesty's  approaching  visit  to 
Ireland  would  be  most  favourable  for 
granting  such  a  boon ;  it  would  en- 
able him  to  enter  that  country  as  its 
benefactor. 

Lord  Castlereagh  felt  pain  in  dif- 
fering from  some  of  those  friends 
with  whom  he  usually  agreed,  and 
also  because  he  saw  little  prospect  of 
a  more  favourable  issue  to  the  ques- 
tion than  formerly;  but  still  he  would 
state  his  opinion  candidly.  The  im- 
portance of  the  measure  appeared  to 
mm  gneatly  exaggerated,  both  as  to 


its  advantage  on  the  one  side,  and 
danger  on  the  other.  Still  he  did  not 
think  that  the  measureproposed could 
bring  to  the  Catholics  any  accession  of 
power,  or,  consequently,  threaten  the 
constitution ;  and  he  did  not  think 
the  question  ought  to  he  allowed  to 
hang  about  parliament  in  so  unsettled 
a  state.  He  believed  that  we  were 
the  only  power  in  Europe  at  present 
which  acted  upon  this  principle  of 
exclusion  from  office  on  religious 
grounds.  France  did  not  act  upon 
such  a  prindple,  and  he  believed  that 
the  only  one  question  upon  which  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  were  unanimous, 
was  that  of  doing  away  with  distinc- 
tions and  preferences  on  account  of 
religion.  With  respect  to  the  making 
a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  he  would  say,  that  if  that  had 
been  done  before  now,  the  internal 
situation  of  that  country  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  was  at 
the  present  day.  He  bad  submitted 
a  proposition  of  this  kind  to  the  heads 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Sidmouth,  (then 
Mr  Addiogton,)  and  he  was  inform- 
ed, thatf  however  liberal  the  offers 
which  were  made  might  be,  the  mea- 
sure  could  not  be  carried;  the  lay 
part  of  that  religion  remained  exclu- 
ded from  the  privileges  which  they 
so  earnestly  hoped  for.  He  thought 
they  acted  wisely  on  that  occasion. 
Nothing,  he  conceived,  would  con- 
tribute more  to  improve  the  state  of 
Ireland  than  such  an  arrangement. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  clergy 
should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  subser- 
viency to  the  government,  but  no 
measure  could  be  more  calculated  to 
improve  the  internal  state  of  the 
country — to  advance  the  progress  of 
education,  than  the  connexion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  government 
o£  the  country ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  be  effected  whilst 
the  great  body  of  the  C4itholic6  re« 
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mained  in  Uieir  present  state  of  ex* 
dudon. 

Several  other  members  spoke,chief- 
]y  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  going 
into  a  committee,  which  was  carried, 
in  a  very  crowded  house,  by  the  nar- 
row majority  of  227  to  221. 

On  the  16th^  Mr  Plunkett,  in  mo« 
ving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
entered  into  some  explanation  of  its 
nature.  It  proposed  to  admit  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  all  political  rights 
aod  privileges,  with  the  following  ex* 
ception— "  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend^  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  enable  any  person,  be- 
ing a  Roman  Catholic,  to  hold  and 
enjoy  the  office  of  lord  high  chancel- 
lor, lord  keeper,  or  lord  commissioner 
of  %\\e  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  or 
«r  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  deputy,  or 
other  the  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland."  The  oath  of  supremacy 
was  to  be  modelled  in  such  a  manner 
as  merely  to  deny  all  right  of  the  Pope 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  duty  and 
obedience  owing  to  the  sovereign. — 
The  following  oath  was  also  to  be 
taken  by  every  Catholic  clergyman, 
previous  to  his  entrance  into  holy 
orders:— 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  £wear  that  I  will 
never  concur  in  or  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment or  consecration  of  any  Ro- 
man Catliolic  bishop,  or  dean,  or  vicar 
apostolic,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  united  kingdom,  but 
such  as  I  shall  conscientiously  deem 
to  be  of  unimpeachable  loyalty  and 
peaceable  conduct ;  and  I  do  swear 
that  I  have  ndt  and  will  not  have  any 
correspondence  or  communication 
with  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or 
with  any  court  or  tribunal  established 
or  to  be  established  by  the  Pope  or 
See  of  Rome,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  or  with  any  person  or  per- 
u>D8  authorised  or  pi^tending  to  be 
authorised  by  thePopeoir  See  of  Rome, 
teodiog  directly  or  indirectly  to  over-* 


throw  or  disturb  the  Protestant  Go- 
vernment, or  the  Protestant  Church, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by 
law  established ;  and  that  I  will  not 
correspond  or  communicate  with  the 
Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  with  any 
tribunal  established  or  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome, 
or  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  or 
with  any  person  or  persons  autho- 
rised or  pretending  to  be  authorised 
by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  with 
any  other  foreign  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, on  any  matter  or  thing  which 
may  interfere  with  or  ailect  the  civil 
duty  and  allegiance  which  is  due  to 
his  Maiesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
firom  all  his  subjects." 

Here  Mr  Plunkett  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bisliops  by  the 
Pope,  the  nomination  was  formally 
made  in  that  manner,  but  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  not  practi cully. 
In  no  instance  did  the  Pope,  in  point 
of  fact,  practically  exercise  this  right ; 
so  that  in  making  any  provision  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  the  Ca- 
tboHc  bishops  by  the  Pope,  he  was 
providing  a  theoretical  remedy  against 
a  theoretical  danger.  Although  there 
was  no  practical  evil  to  be  guarded 
against,  there  was  yet  that  sort  of 
apprehension  upon  which  the  Pro- 
testant mind  had  a  right  to  be  satis- 
fied. As  to  the  actual  nomination  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  there 
had  been  a  series  of  disputes,  and  a 
variety  of  claims.  It  was  first  among 
the  Catholics  contended  that  the 
bishops  of  the  province  should  elect 
one  to  fill  the  vacant  see ;  then,  that 
the  dean  and  chapter  should ;  and, 
lastly,  the  parish  priests  put  in  a  claim 
to  the  right  of  election.  But,  in  all 
these  instances,  the  nomination  by  the 
Pope  was  practically  excluded.  The 
Pope  had,  therefore,  practically,  as  lit- 
tle to  do  with  originating  thenomina- 
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tion  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland, 
as  he  had  \irith  the  nomination  of  the 
Protestant  bishops  in  England. 

The  same  speakers  vere  on  the 
field  upon  this  as  upon  the  former 
occasion  ;  but  we  can  only  introduce 
those  features  which  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  novelty. 

Mr  Bankes  gave  his  decided  opi- 
nion against  the  motion.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  conceded  the 
right  of  admissibility  to  every  office 
in  the  country  as  belonging  to  every 
person  of  every  sect.  This  was  a 
principle  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  was  held  by  individuals  who 
contended  for  the  radical  doctrines 
of  universal  su&age  and  annual  par- 
liaments'—doctrines which  he  was 
convinced  bis  right  honourable  friend 
held  in  as  much  detestation  as  he 
himself  did.  Now,  he  knew  no  state 
that  would  admit  to  its  dearest  privi- 
leffes,  persons  who,  to  be  consistent 
with  themselves,  must  desire  the  de- 
struction of  an  important  portion  of 
that  state.  The  Catholic  church  would 
allow  no  communion  with  any  other 
church;  it  held,  that  no  toleration 
should  be  granted  to  any  otiier  church ; 
it  declared  that  there  could  be  no  sal- 
vation out  of  the  pale  of  that  church. 
As  to  a  communion  with  a  different 
church,  it  would  be  considered,  as 
the  Pope  himself  had  said,  *'  like  the 
communion  between  Christ  and  Be- 
lial." Persons  professing  this  belief 
could,  in  his  opinion*  have  no  other 
desire  than  that  the  Protestant  esta^ 
blishment  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  as  it  at  present  stood.  It  was 
said,  that  the  number  of  commoners 
who  would  obtain  seats  in  parliament, 
in  all  probability  would  not  exceed 
100— and  that,  from  so  small  a  body, 
no  danger  could  reasonably  be  ap« 
prdiended.  The  number,  however, 
did  not  at  all  affiect  the  principle  of 
the  measure.  But  he  would  go  fur- 
ther^ and  contendi  that  even  so  small 


a  number  as  100  members— nay,  less 
than  that  number — when  leagued  to- 
gether in  that  House  for  any  specific 
purpose,  might,  within  no  very  long 
time,  have  an  opportunity  of  causing 
themselves  to  be  effectuidly  heard  in 
parliament.  Let  the  House  consider, 
when  thejr  were  legislating,  how 
weak  and  feeble  any  such  dauae 
must  be,  when  opposed  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  advanced  against  all 
those  occurrences  which  time  might 
roll  on  them.  There  was  nothing  so 
foolish  as  to  think  of  legislating  for 
futurity.  If  this  bill  were  read  a  se- 
cond time,  he  would  move  that  a 
provision  should  be  made  by  govern- 
ment for  the  Catholic  clergy.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  depreca- 
ted this  measure  as  premature ;  but 
he  allowed  that  the  time  would  come 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
such  a  provision.  He,  however,  would 
tell  the  two  honourable  members  that 
they  need  not  give  themselves  any 
trouble  on  the  subject;  because,  if 
they  once  put  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  church,  they 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  help 
themselves.  With  regard  to  granting 
the  elective  franchise  originally,  he 
would  say  that  it  was  a  concession  in 
contradiction  to  all  sound  policy, 
considering  the  way  in  which  it  was 
conferred.  It  should  have  been  grant- 
ed, either  in  a  more  full  latitude,  c» 
else  those  who  proposed  it  should 
have  stopped  short.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  that  measure,  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1793,  to  have  come 
before  the  British  parliament,  he  for 
one  would  never  have  consented  to 
it.  But  it  might  be  said,  why  not 
repeal  it  if  it  be  so  absurd?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  how- 
ever, knew  that  Uiere  were  many 
things  which,  if  once  passed  into  a 
law,  could  not*be  repealed.  To  re- 
peal the  dective  franchise  granted  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  was  impossible; 
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that  measure  was  in  this  respect  si- 
milarto  the  Union,  of  which  he  at  the 
time  expressed  his  disapprobation, 
and  with  regard  to  which  he  stated 
that  it  was  an  experiment  that»  if 
once  macie,  could  never  be  undone^ 
whatever  might  be  its  consequences. 
Mr  Wilberforce  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  differing  from  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  generally  agreed  ;  but 
he  conceived^  that  if  they  had  gone 
too  far  in  granting  the  elective  fran- 
chise, the  only  safety  now  was  in  ad- 
vancing further.  Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  discoveries  reserved  for  late 
times,  and  to  be  made  by  those  who 
were  little  respected  for  their  worldly 
wisdom,  was,  that  persecution  for  reli- 
^ons  opinions  was  not  only  one  of 
the  wickedest,  but  one  of  the  most 
foolish  things  in  the  world.  The 
treatment  which  Ireland  had  experi- 
enced was  enough  to  wake  every  ge- 
nerous sympathy  of  the  human  mind. 
At  the  time  when  Ireland,  as  had 
been  truly  said,  was  called  <*  the  mo- 
ther of  the  saints/'  and  possessed 
more  pure  religion  than  any  other 
countiy  in  £urope,  she  was  made  a 
prey  to  lawless  oppression.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  the  liberties  of 
this  country  were  established  by  the 
glorious  Revolution,  she  was  still  op- 
pressed^ and  those  who  governed 
England  acted  the  part  of  a  step-mo- 
ther to  Ireland.  He  recollected  that 
Mr  Pitt,  in  bringing  about  the  Uni- 
on, considered  the  incorporation  of 
the  parliaments  into  one  as  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  rights  of 
the  Catholics  might  be  granted  with 
more  safety.  If  there  was  any  Ca- 
tholic who  had  bad  feelings  towards 
that  Honse,  he  (Mr  Wilberforce) 
would  the  rather  on  that  account 
bring  him  into  the  House,  and  thus 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing his  errors.  The  Catholics  had 
not  known  the  constitution  in  its 


dignifying,  enlarging,  and  liberali- 
zing influence ;  but  in  that  House 
they  wonld  be  enlightened  in  the 
principles  and  practical  influence  of 
the  British  constitution.  If  they 
owed  any  servile  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  their  spiritual  pastors,  in 
that  House  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  removing  such  preju- 
dices. They  would  thus  come  to 
learn  the  true  dignity  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  would  no  longer  be 
the  narrow-minded  bigots  which  they 
had  formerly  been  represented  to  be. 
It  was  also  fair  to  state  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  had  been  pro* 
fessed  by  men  whose  characters  re- 
flected honour  on  Christianity  and 
mankind.  He  might  instance  Pascal 
and  Fenelon,  of  the  latter  of  whom  he 
would  say,  that  he  had  been  sent 
from  Heaven  to  bless  mankind  with 
the  mildness  of  his  wisdom  and  the 
eflicacy  of  his  example.  If  there  was 
anything  peculiarly  distinguishing 
this  country,  it  was  its  being  a  coun- 
try of  law ;  and  the  meanest  of  its 
inhabitants  felt  proud  in  submitting 
to  that  law.  In  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lowest  of  the  inhabitants 
might  be  said  to  be  remarkable  ra- 
ther for/m  habitual  abhorrence,  than 
for  an  accustomed  observance,  of  the 
law.  Let  not  Englishmen  suppose, 
under  such  a  state  of  circumstances, 
that  when  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
admitted  into  a  participation  of  the 
blessings  derived  from  the  British  con- 
stitution, they  would  not  be  improved 
in  character,  ameliorated  in  condition, 
and  their  rational  habits  and  prejudices 
softened  and  assuaged.  He  wouldt 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  only  state^ 
that  with  whatever  apprehension  he 
approached  the  subject-— a  feeling 
which  the  conviction  of  its  great  im- 
portance could  not  fail  to  impress 
him  with— a  feeling,  which  from  his 
heart  he  certainly  did  entertain,  (for 
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there  were  many  who  knew  with 
what  tenderness  and  caution  he  had 
at  length  come  to  a  conclusion^  which 
was  somewhat  in  contrariety  to  his 
former  opinion  on  this  matter ;)  yet 
he  thought  that  he  had  now  ascer- 
tained from  all  which  he  had  heard, 
and  from  much  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  object  of  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  was  calculated  to  in- 
sure the  ultimate  security  of  the 
country. 

Mr  Canning  came  forward  on  this 
occasion,  in  strenuous  support  of  Ca- 
tholic concession.  In  ridicule  of  the 
dedarationagainsttransubstantiation, 
he  employed  the  following  compari- 
son. A  murder  had  been  advertised 
by  a  magistrate  who  had  heard  that 
a  murder  had  been  committed,  and 
that  the  murderer  wore  a  wig  and 
spectacles.  The  magistrates  after- 
wards found  that  no  murder  had  been 
committed ;  but  a  man  had  been  ap- 
prehended who  wore  a  wig  and  spec- 
tacles, and  he  must  be  hanged,  not 
for  murder,  bl>t  for  wearing  the  wig 
and  spectacles.  So  it  was  with  the 
Roman  Catholic;  he  had  been  for- 
merly the  object  of  penal  laws,  be- 
cause, believing  in  tran substantia- 
tion, he  had  been  attached  to  an  ex- 
iled family;  that  family  no  longer 
existing^  he  was  now  punished  for 
believing  in  transubstantiation.  The 
Protestants,  in  the  time  of  William 
III.,  had  most  severely  retaliated  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Papists  against 
them.  From  that  parliament  ema- 
nated a  series  of  laws^  such  as  had 
not  previously  existed  in  the  records 
of  legislation — ^laws  which  wei:c  of 
such  a  nature  as  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  framer  of  them  had  taxed 
Lis  imagination  to  find  out  the  sore 
points  of  human  nature  to  which  he 
might  apply  them  as  corrosives — laws 
which  set  tlie  son  against  the  father, 
the  wife  against  the  husband,  and 


thus  counteracted  all  the  feelings  of 
nature — ^laws  which  destroyed  all  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life  so  long  as 
they  existed,  and  exist  they  did  un- 
til  the  14th  of  George  ill.,  all  in  foil 
force  and  undiminished  vigour.  By 
them  the  conforming  son  could  seize 
upon  the  property  of  the  unconform- 
ing father ;  by  them  the  treacherous 
wife  could  array  herself  in  the  riches 
of  her  unsuspecting  husband ;  by 
them  the  orphan  heretic  could  be 
robbed  by  any  plunderer  of  his  pa- 
trimony ;  by  them  there  was  no  faith 
in  families,  no  feeling  of  security,  no 
permanency  of  security,  no  domestic 
life.  In  1774,  began  the  relaxation 
of  this  accursed  system,  which  might 
be  said  to  be  completed  in  1792,  when 
the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to 
the  Catholic;  for  after  that  it  was 
absurd  and  inconsistent  not  to  allow 
him  to  sit  in  parliament.  For  three 
centuries  we  had  been  erecting 
mounds,  not  to  assert  or  improve, 
but  to  thwart  nature ;  we  had  raised 
them  high  above  the  waters  j  and 
they  had  stood  for  many  a  year  frown- 
ing proud  defiance  upon  all  that  at- 
tempted to  cross  them  ;  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  had  been  nearly  broken 
down,  and  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
they  now  formed  stood  between  two 
kindred  seas ;  the  fountains  saw  each 
other,  and  fain  would  meet.  Shall 
we  fortify  the  mounds  which  are  now 
almost  in  ruins,  or  shall  we  leave 
them  to  moulder  away  by  time  and 
accident — an  event  which,  though 
distant,  was  certain  to  happen,  and 
which,  when  it  did  happen,  would 
only  confer  a  thankless  favour  ?  Or 
shiJl  we,  as  has  been  advised,  cut 
away  at  once  the  isthmus  that  re- 
mains, and  float  upon  the  mingling 
wave  the  ark  of  our  common  consti- 
tution ? 

This  vote  was  carried  by  the  still 
narrow  majority  of  254  to  243.    On 
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the  bill  going  into  a  committee,  a 
long  series  of  debates  ensued  upon 
its  successive  clauses.    The  most  im- 
portant amendiment  moved  was  by 
Nfr  Bankes,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
which  went  to  expunge  the  clause, 
admitting  Catholic  members  to  sit  in 
Parliament.      The  amendment  was 
supported  by  the  Speaker,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  was  exempted  from  his 
usual  necessity  of  not  speaking.    He 
conceived  it  a  more  serious  question 
whether  the  Catholics  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  making  of  laws  than  to 
theadministeringofthem.  MaUadmi* 
nistration  was  an  evil,  but  a  far  inferior 
evil  to  unjust  legislation.  Laws  were 
said  to  be  passed  permanently  ;  but 
why  was  that  language  used?  He 
knew  no  permanency  that  belonged 
to  laws  in  this  country  any  longer 
than  this-— that  they  wel'e  in  force  as 
long  aa  it  might  please  Parliament 
not  to  alter  them.     An  honourable 
member^  he  believed  the  member  for 
Bramber  (Mr  Wilberforce)  had  said, 
that  the  admitted  members^  being  in 
a  great  minority,  might  be  expected 
to  relinquish  their  faith  and  to  be- 
come  Protestants.     The  honourable 
member  would  permit  him  to  remark, 
that  he  (Mr  Wilberforce)  being,  for 
anght  he  knew^  himself  a  very  good 
Protestant,  might  hope  that  sudh  a 
conversion  might  take  place ;  but  a 
^ood  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand^ 
would  say — "  Give  us  free  admission 
into  Parliament,  and  all  its  members 
villturn  Catholics."  Believing,  then, 
that  it  was  a  proper  jealousy  which 
excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
administration  of  certain  laws,   he 
must  confess  that  he  could  not  see 
liow  the  same  principle  of  exclusion 
should  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 
^e  honourable  gentleman,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted  the  conduct  of 
t^e  Roman  Catholics  had  been  not 
only  good,  but  highly  meritorious ; 
^^  the  excellence  of  their  conduct 


and  patriotism  had  conferred  lasting 
l^ene^ts  on  their  country,  and  enti- 
tled them  to  every  concession  and  fa- 
vour which  could  be  granted  with- 
out affecting  the  security  of  tlie  con- 
stitution. 

Mr  Canning  considered  the  admis- 
sion of  Catholics  to  Parliament  as 
forming  the  most  important  point,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  bill.  It  was  that 
of  which,  if  refused,  the  refusal  would 
take  much  from  the  value  of  such 
concessions,  and  of  which,  if  conce- 
ded, the  concession,  if  other  conces- 
sions of  great  public  importance  were 
also  granted,  would  enhance  greatly 
their  importance.  It  was  a  point,  the 
granting  of  which,  in  addition  to 
other  matters  to  which  other  mem- 
bers and  the  right  honourable  person 
who  had  last  spoken  had  alluded^ 
would  form  the  key-stone  of  that  arch 
which  they  were  erecting,  and  com- 
plete that  incorporation  of  interests 
which  was  the  object  of  those  who 
took  part  in  promoting  this  bill.  He 
would  grant,  for  the  argum'ent,  that 
one  hundred  Catholic  members  should 
be  returned,  partly  from  Ireland  and 
partly  from  England  ;  he  would  grant 
that  they  would  combine  ;  he  would 
grant  that  they  would  combine  for 
overturning  the  ecclesiastical  estar 
blishment ;  but,  granting  all  this,  he 
asked  how  they  were  to  go  about  it^ 
It  must  be — Ist^  By  force  of  reason- 
ing ;  2d,  By  force  of  numbers ;  or, 
3d,  By  force  alone.  Was  it  then  to  be 
gravely  stated,  that  the  eloquence  of 
Uie  one  hundred  members  would  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  gentlemen  attach- 
ed to  the  Protestant  establishment  to 
join  tbem  in  destroying  it,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  mitred  popery  ? , 

Mr  Banke8*s  amendment  was  ne- 
gatived by  223  against  211. 

The  third  reading  of  the  bill  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  Aprils  when  a 
warm  and  lengthened  debate  again 
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ensu€d;  bat  it  was  passed  with  a 
somewhat  greater  majority  than  be« 
fore,  (216  to  197.) 

After  the  bill  had  been  dragged 
through  the  Lower  House  with  such 
difficulty^  and  by  such  narrow  majo- 
rities, it  was  easy  to  foresee  its  fate 
in  that  upper  region,  where  the  aris- 
tocracies, both  of  church  and  state, 
were  in  high  predominance.  There 
too,  however,  it  had  zealous  and 
powerfiil  advocates ;  and  was  subject- 
ed to  a  discussion  still  more  elaborate 
and  extended. 

The  subject  was  first  introduced  by 
Earl  Grey,  on  the  16th  of  April,  with 
the  presentation  of  two  petitions^  one 
from  the  English  Catholics  in  gene- 
ral, the  other  from  six  Catholic  peers» 
the' Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Lord  Arundel,  Lord 
Petre,  Lord  Cliflford,  and  Lord  Stour- 
ton.  There  did  not  exist  men  more 
distinguished  for  the  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  their  public  and  private 
duties  through  all  the  various  walks 
of  life.  This  would  be  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  felt  themselves 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  oppo- 
sing their  claims«  Earl  Grey  would 
not,  unless  called  upon  by  unforeseen 
circumstances,  take  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching discussion,  as  he  could  of- 
r&r  only  an  irksome  repetition  of  what 
he  had  often  said  before.  He  refers 
red,  in  general,  to  his  former  opinions* 
and  wim  a  full  conviction,  that  every 
motive  of  justice  and  policy,  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  true  religion,  and  he 
would  add,  of  national  gratitude,  was 
in  their  favour,  he  could  not  avoid 
anxiously  entreating  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  these  petitions. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing, made  on  the  same  day,  the  lead 
was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more,  the  staunch  and  established 
advocate  of  Catholic  claims.  After  a 
survey  of  the  successive  steps  taken 


in  fuTthenmoe  of  them,  he  called  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  voluntary  act  which  had  emanated 
from  the  Papal  See.  The  following 
were  the  important  alterations  made 
by  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  Fide 
at  Rome,  in  the  oath  i^pointed  to  be 
taken  by  the  vicars  Apostolic  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  according  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  have  caused  so 
much  misrepresentation  at  all  times, 
were  omitted,  via.:—"  HareHcoSf 
wkUnuUicos,  et  rebeUet  eidem  Domino 
nostrovelsuccessoribu9pra:dicti»propo^ 
tesiate  persequar  et  imnugnabo*"  And 
with  the  addition  ot  the  following 
words  at  the  conclusion  of  the  oath  : 
— "  HcBC  omnia  et  singula  eo  inviolaU- 
lius  observabo,  quo  certior  sum^  nihil 
in  Us  contineri,  quodjuramentojideli~ 
tatis  mem  erga  terenissifmim  N,  Re^ 
gemf  efusque  ad  thronum  succetsores, 
debite  adversari  pouit"  He  pointed 
out  also  the  new  character  under 
which  the  measure  stood,  coming  as 
a  bill  passed  by  the  other  House,  af- 
ter the  most  deliberate  consideration. 
He  believed  no  measure  ever  passed 
through  Parliament  that  was  more 
completely  considered  in  all  its  parts. 
And  what  gave  greater  weight  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  passed  through 
the  other  House  was,  that  it  was  not 
examined  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but 
was  considered  with  the  utmost  mo- 
deration and  temperance.  The  bill 
effected  two  objects  of  extreme  im- 
portance. It  took  away^  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  that  declaration  which 
branded  a  man  for  professing  that  re- 
ligion which  was  professed  by  the 
greater  portion  of  Europe.  The  re- 
modelling the  oath  of  supremacy  he 
approved  of  as  one  of  tne  greatest 
beauties  of  the  bill.  This  was  a  very 
great  obiect,  because  it  shewed,  that 
that  oath,  which  was  the  great  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  state^  could  be  taken 
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bj  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  by 
any  other  subject*  without  violating 
bis  religious  feelings. 

While  Lord  D.thushighly  approved 
of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  billj  he 
could  not  but  decidedly  object  to  the 
demaod  of  securities  appended  to  it. 
He  looked  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  be  in  no  respect  whatever  a  suspi- 
doas  subject.  He  had  proved  himself 
to  be  any  thing  but  a  suspicious  sub- 
ject. Having  been  for  twenty-eight 
yean  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  they  ought  not  now 
to  impose  on  him  what  was  called  an 
additional  security^  but  which,  in  fact, 
was  no  security.  If  he  were  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  he  would  say»  '*  Take 
back  your  securities,  I  will  not  have 
them ;  and  with  them  also  take  back 
the  proffered  boon*"  He  said  this, 
because  he  felt  that  they  wanted  no 
additional  securities ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  insult  individuals  whom  they 
were  about  to  restore  to  political  pri* 
vileges.  Did  they  not  grossly  insult 
the  Roman  Catholics  by  demandiug 
those  securities  ?  Did  they  not  say, 
speaking  to  the  Roqoan  Catholic  cler- 
gy, "  It  is  on  your  account  we  have 
kept  the  laity  so  long  out  of  the  pos^ 
session  of  those  good  things  wriich 
other  subjects  have  enjoyed  ?"  Did 
they  not  dechure  to  the  laity,  "  We 
bave  taken  from  you  all  your  rights 
and  pcivileges,  because  you  have  a 
disaffected  body  of  clergy?"  He 
knew,  and  he  could  state,  from  his 
own  personal  observation,  that  the 
veiv  reverse  of  this  was  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom from  which  he  came ;  and,  as  he 
believed  the  reflection  cast  on  the 
character  of  that  body  was  a  most 
unjust  one,  he  should  be  ashamed  if 
be  could  for  a  moment  amuse  their 
lordships  with  a  notion  that  any 
shackles  ought  to  be  fastened  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  the  price 


of  concessions  that  were  to  be  made 
to  the  lait^.  He  did  not  like  the 
principle  of  compulsory  oaths.  There 
was  a  compulsory  oath,  and  one  also 
imposed  on  the  Catholic  clergy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  they  were  obliged  to  take 
under  the  pain  of  deportation.  But, 
thank  God,  that  was  not  the  act  of  a 
regular  established  government.  The 
present  oath  was  not  compulsory  on 
those  persons  who  were  to  derive  be* 
nefit  from  the  bill,  but  on  the  clergy, 
whose  situation  would  not  be  amelio- 
rated by  it.  This  oath  must  be  taken 
by  every  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
though  he  had  been  in  orders  for  half 
a  century,  under  the  penalty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour. There  was  nothing  in 
the  oath  which  any  man  need  be  un- 
willing to  swear ;  but  he  objected  to 
it  on  principle,  as  a  compulsory  oath. 
The  Catholic  clergy  asKed  for  no« 
thing.  They  only  requested  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  as  they  did  at 
present.  They  desired  no  stipend 
from  government ;  they  called  for  no 
extension  of  privilege.  All  they  wish- 
ed for  was»  to  be  allowed  to  perform 
their  duties  as  heretofore.  Their 
lordships  were  not  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  their  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects. It  was  for  their  lordships  to 
decide,  and  it  was  for  them  to  receive 
that  decision  with  deference  and  re- 
spect. The  noble  earl,  in  conclusion, 
repeated,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
his  objections  to  anything  like  a  ne- 
gative, or  veto,  upon  the  appointment 
of  the  bishops. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  opposed  the 
bill  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  had 
been  confirmed  in  his  objections  by 
his  long  residence  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. It  would  break  down  all  the 
securities  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
without  satisfying  the  Catholics.  If 
any  one  supposed  that  the  Catholics 
would  ever  be  satisfied  without  ha^ 
ving  their  laity  admitted  to  all  offices. 
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without  exception  or  restriction,  and 
without  obtaining  for  their  clergy  the 
restoration  of  all  benefices  and  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  and  a  recogni- 
tion (in  principle  at  least^  of  the  right 
of  that  family  to  reign  in  this  coun« 
try,  whicli  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  he  was  much  deceived. 
Inordinate  and  reprehensible  as  his 
presumption  might  be  thought,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  those  who  expected  the 
Catholics  would  be  content  with  less 
th$in  this,  shewed  little  foresight,  little 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  general^ 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  parti- 
cular. It  was  plain,  that  the  desire 
of  controul  remained  unchanged  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  though  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  controul  was  exer- 
cised was  changed  according  to  cir- 
cumstance; .  He  was  ready  to  believe 
that  the  present  Pope  would  not  in- 
stigate a  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ; 
but  when  had  the  church  of  Rome 
condemned  that  massacre  ?  He  per* 
haps  would  not  recommend  an  edict 
of  Nantes ;  but  was  that  edict  ever 
blamed  by  the  church  of  Rome  ?  The 
present  Pope,  he  would  admit,  might 
grant  concessions ;  but  zealots  might 
rise  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  a 
future  Pope  reverse  what  the  present 
did.  The  Pope  was  regarded  as  om- 
nipotent, and  no  arrangement  could 
DOW  be  obtained  which  might  not  be 
afterwards  subject  to  reversion.  Ca- 
tholics might  at  one  time  be  directed 
to  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  afterwards  be  absolved  from  their 
allegiance.  The  House  ought  never 
to  forget  the  fact,  that  with  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government  was  in- 
separably interwoven  the  Protestant 
church  ;  the  one  could  not  be  affect- 
ed without  the  other.  Tyranny  was 
tile  great  characteristic  of  an  unlimit- 
ed  monarchy— caprice  and  uncertain- 
ty, of  a  republic ;  and  with  the  same 
unerring  certainty  could  they  trace. 


in  the  principles  of  catholicity,  a  pre- 
dilection for  arbitrary  power ;  in  those 
of  Presbyterians  a  dereocratical  tend- 
ency ;  while  in  the  Protestant  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing feature  nad  ever  been  a 
practical  demonstration  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  rational*  liberty,  of  justice, 
of  order,  of  equal  laws,  and  steady 
moderation.  Was  the  glorious  bul- 
wark which  exhibited  such  a  spec- 
tacle to  an  admiring  world,  and  which 
their  ancestors  hiul  cemented  with 
their  blood,  to  be  now  re-modelled  ? 
Was  that  to  be  done,  too,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  church  establishment 
was  assailed  by  open  foes,  and  under- 
mined by  secret  ones  ?  He  gave  the 
bill  his  decided  opposition. 

The  Bishop  or  London  felt  it  bis 
duty  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
give  a  silent  vote  against  the  bill,  but 
to  state  his  conscientious  objections  to 
it.  In  taking  this  course,  he  begged 
to  disclaim  all  hostile  or  illiberal  feel- 
ings towards  the  Catholic  body,  for 
such  he  had  never  entertained;  on 
the  contrary,  his  feelings  and  princi- 
ples were  ever  to  grant  to  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-subjects  the  full  exercise 
of  their  religion,  without  molestation 
or  insult,  while  that  religion  contain- 
ed nothing  repugnant  to  morals  or 
decency.  To  the  Catholics  he  was 
always  ready  to  grant  the  unfettered! 
enjoyment  of  their  form  of  worship  ; 
the  free  disposition  of  their  property; 
the  fullest  personal  protection  ;  and 
an  equal  security  under  the  laws. 
Beyond  these  was  political  power, 
and  if  he  could  not  grant  that,  it  was 
from  a  sincere  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment. His  great  objection  was,  to 
the  religious  principle  of  the  Catho- 
lics—to that  which  required,  on  their 
part,  unlimited  submission  to  a  fo^ 
reign  authority — an  authority  which 
assumed  unlimited  dominion  over  the 
consciences,  excluding  from  them  all 
17 
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ezeretw  of  their  own  reason  regard- 
ing aU  matterB  of  r^i^oD.    It  was  a 
priodple  of  that  religion  to  regard  all 
diatent  in  spiritual  matters  as  rebel- 
liotu  ooDtumac^,  and  to  require  of  its 
Totaries  the  unifomi  advocacy  of  her 
ioto-e^t  and  power.    That  was  the 
gennhie   doctrine    of  the   Catholic 
churchy  as  avowed  by  her  orthodox 
Mms.    If  sach,  then,  was  its  charac- 
ter, it  followed  that  no  oath  or  con- 
tnct  dashing  with  that  ^irit  of  dis* 
dplbei  could  be  deemed  by  a  Catho- 
lie  as  lawful  or  valid ;  and  certainly 
none  could  be  understood  as  being 
taken  without  a  reservation  of  the 
nature  he  had  alluded  ta    Hence  it 
Mored,  not  that  the  Catholic,  as  had 
been  invidiously  stated,  was  not  to  be 
believed  upon  his  oath,  but  that,  when 
be  took  the  obligation,  he  always  kept 
b  view  a  reservation  for  the  righu 
and  interests  of  his  ciiurch.  The  great 
predoDoinating  evil  of  this  bill  was, 
that  it  divested  the  established  church 
of  the  friendly  and  direct  countenance 
ind  support  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment. He  hoped  their  lordships  would 
never  give  their  consent  to  a  measure 
so  TitaUy  altering  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  every  branch  of  government 
at  home  and  abroad.    The  bill  con* 
ceded  everything  to  the  laity  unac- 
companied with  restriction;   and  it 
affixed  securities  to  ecclesiastical  re- 
gulations, which,  it  was  quite  clear, 
from  the  language  used  by  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  that  if  carried,  they 
must   eventually  be    compelled    to 
abandon.    This  being  his  view  of  the 
case,  it  was  impossible  he  could  coun- 
tenance such  a  bill.     It  furnished  no 
adequate  securities  for  the  safety  of 
tbe  Protestant  government,  while  it 
proposed  at  once  to  withdraw  from 
tbe  church  and  the  state  those  bar- 
nera  with  which  their  ancestors  had 
fenced  round  the  glorious  constitu- 
tion they  had  reared. 
The  Duke  of  Snssex  felt  strongly 

▼OL.  Xnr.  PART  I. 


the  duty  of  arguing  this  great  ques- 
tion calmly  and  dispassionately.    In 
judging  on  such  a  subject,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  examine  very  carefully  the 
origin  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  - 
Catholics,  and  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  society  since  their  enact- 
ment.    His  historical  knowledge  led 
him  to  form  a  conclusion  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had   been 
formed  upon  the  same  subject  bv  the 
noble  earl  who  had  preceded  him ; 
for  Aot  only  did  past  events  prove 
that  the  Pope  could  have  no  influence 
in  this  country,  but  also  that  he  ne- 
ver had  any  power  in  any  country, 
except  such  as  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try Imd  lent  himself  to  support.    In 
tms  countrv  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
king  would  lend  himself  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  power ;  for  in  it  the  kin^ 
must  be  a  Protestant    And  whilst 
he  was  on  that  subject  he  begged  to 
remind  the  House,  that  the  sovereign 
in  England  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  corporate 
body,  surrounded  and  attended  hr 
many  high  officers  of  state,  responsC 
ble,  each  and  all,  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  pursued.    Therefore, 
not  only  the  sovereign  himself,  but 
all  his  ministers  must  be  Catholics, 
before  any  support  could  be  given  to 
the  Pope*— a  circumstance  so  impro- 
bable, that  he  considered  the  argu- 
ment founded  upon  it  as  dying  away 
of  itself,  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
farther  attention.    The  Pope  was  re- 
duced to  that  state  of  insignificance, 
or,  if  he  had  not  had  a  reluctance  to 
trample  upon  the  fallen,  he  would 
have  said,  to  that  feeble,  ridiculous, 
and  despicable  state,  which  Sir  W. 
Blackstone  had  described  as  the  fit 
time  for  reviewing  and  softening  those 
rigorous  edicts  against  Roman  Ca- 
thofics  which  nothing  but  the  most 
apparent  state  necessity  could  for  a 
moment  justify.    Feeling  that  to  be 
the  case,  and  having  an  earnest  de- 
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aire  that  his  fellow  Catholic  subjects 
shoufd  be  admitted  to  a  full  partici- 
pation of  the  blessings  of  the  consti- 
tution, he  sliould  give  his  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  bill,  especially  as 
he  considered  the  securities  which  it 
demanded  from  the  Catholics  to  be 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  country  from 
those  dangers  which  some  noble  lords 
feared  from  the  passing  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  in 
strongly   supporting    the    cause   of 
emancipation,    complained    that  its 
supporters  were  embarrassed,  not  by 
any  increase  of  talent  in  their  oppo- 
nents, but  by  the  perpetual  variation 
of  the  arguments  to  which  they  were 
driven.  They  took  refuge  continually 
behind  some  new  intolerance,  which 
was  always  found  as  untenable  as  the 
one  they  had  abandoned.     He  was 
ready  to  prove,  by  historical  argu- 
ment, that  the  Catholic,  as  a  Catho- 
lic, had  never  been  excluded  from 
office  in  England.    At  the  Reforma- 
tion, did  Edward  VI.  exclude  Catho- 
lies  from  his  council-board  ?  Certain- 
ly not ;  his  first  council  consisted  of 
Catholics  as  well  as  of  Protestants* 
He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
for  the  share  which  he  took  in  pro- 
moting the   Reformation.     Did  he 
therefore  exclude  Catholics  from  of- 
fices of  pawer  and  dignity  ?  certainly 
not     A  rebellion  broke  out  in^^he 
north  i&  consequence  of  that  excom- 
munication.   Who  was  sent  to  quell 
it  ?  the  Lord  of  the  Marches,  Lord  de 
Clifibrdy  a  Catholic*    In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  hovering   around  the 
coasts  of  England,  whom  did  she  ap- 
point to  the  command  of  the  fleet  to 
oppose  it  ?  Lord  Howard,  of  Effing- 
ham, a  Catholic.    Whom  did  she  ap- 
point to  the  defence  of  Dover  Castle, 
at  that  time  the  most  important  fort- 
ress in  the  country  ?  a  nobleman  that 
was  a  Catholic,    whom,  also,  did  she 
intrust  with  the  office  of  Lord  High 


Admiral  of  England,  an  office  of  such 
power  and  importance,  that  succeed- 
ing ages  have  considered  it  dangerous 
to  intrust  it  to  any  subject,  and  have 
therefore  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  ft* 
commission  ?  Lord  Howard,  of  Ef- 
fingham, a  Catholic  nobleman.    The 
lion-hearted  daughter  of  Henry  VI I L 
did,  indeed,  alter  the  form  of  the  oath 
of  supremacy  as  admii^istered  to  the 
Commons  ;  but,  from  a  well-founded 
Qonfidence  in  their  loyalty,  she  did 
not  compel  the  peers  to  submit  to 
that  alteration.     She  would  not,  as 
had  been  well  expressed  by  lord  Ba- 
con, place  windows  in  a  man's  breast 
to  discover  what  was  passing  within, 
and  therefore  never  excluded  the  Ca- 
tholics from  power.  James  L,  though 
the  gunpowder- plot  bad  been  devised 
to  destroy  him,  shewed  towards  them 
the  same  forbearance.    In  the  reign 
of  the  second  Charles,  the  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  power.     And 
why  ?    because  they  had  been  busily 
engaged,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
been  busily  engaged,  m  plots  to  over- 
throw the  government.   But  did  that 
measure  of  exclusion  extedd  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  by  no  means. 
Did  William  III.  exclude  the  Catho- 
lics merely  because  ihey  were  Catho- 
lics ?  No.     The  preamble  of  the  pe- 
nal acts  passed  in  his  reign  all  recited 
some  positive  conspiracy  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  engaged,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully engaged,  to  overthrow  the 
government. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  pre- 
pared decidedly  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  Disclaiming  all  reflection  against 
the  Catholics  as  a  body,  he  yet  con- 
ceived that  their  tenets,  excluding  the 
members  of  all  other  churches  from 
the  pale  of  salvation,  formed  a  wide 
line  of  separation,  and  were  such  as 
made  them  consider  all  bargains  ntade 
against  the  interests  of  the  church  to 
be  ipso  facto  a  nullity.  The  British 
constitution,  as  settled  at  the  Revo- 
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liitioD,  was,  in  all  its  psrts^  Anti- 
Catholic  ;  the  King  must  be  Anti- 
Catholic ;  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
ADti-Catholic ;  almost  every  oath  for 
admission  to  office  was  in  its  na* 
tare  Anti-Catholic ;  every  Peer,  and 
ev«7  Member  of  Parliament,  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  which  was 
Anti-Catholic ;  every  clergyman^  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  a  benefice* 
was  obliged  to  declare,  upon  oath, 
that  no  foreign  prince  had  any  juris- 
dicdcm  in  this  realm.  If  ^is  bill 
should  pass,  how  could  a  clergyman 
take  that  oath  i  Protestantism  was 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  was  raised  ;  but 
if  Catholic  emancipation  should  be 
granted,  all  which  had  been  done  at 
the  Revolution  would  be  undone,  and 
all  for  which  their  lordships'  ances- 
tors had  sacrificed  tlieir  lives  would 
be  lost  to  their  posterity. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  an  excep- 
tion to  his  brethren,  gave  a  cordial 
sopport  to  the  bilL  He  would  ask, 
what  was  the  church  which  it  was 
proposed  to  secure  by  disabilities  and 
penalties  ?  No  one  could  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  not  that  church  of  which 
the  lawgiver  and  head  had  declared 
that  his  kingdom  "  was  not  of  this 
world."  Chr^tianity  prohibited  ever^ 
harsh,  severe,  and  uncharitable  opi- 
nion. If  no  other  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  enforced  this  liberality,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  Divine  Founder 
of  Christianity  reprimanded  his  dis- 
ciples, who  had  falsely  imagined  that 
their  religion  was  to  be  supported  by 
judicial  interposition  even  from  Hea- 
ven ;  when  he  told  them  that  they 
knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they 
were  of. 

Lord  Redesdale  took  the  opposite 
side.  £xciu8ion  was  the  security, 
and  the  only  security,  on  which  they 
omld  rely.  The  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion allowed  no  roan  complete  pos- 


session of  his  own  conscience*  The 
bill,  professedly  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  giving  security  to  a  Pro- 
testant succession  to  the  tnrone,  and 
to  the  Protestant  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  went  on  to 
enact  what  would  certainly  under- 
mine the  only  foundations  on  which 
that  security  rested.  The  noble  earl 
who  moved  the  second  reading,  dis- 
claimed any  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  cler^  of  Ireland,  or  any 
disposition  to  mterfere  with  the  emo- 
luments of  the  established  church. 
He  said  they  would  rest  content  with 
the  alms  and  free  offerings  of  those  of 
their  communion.  When  he  was  in 
Ireland  a  very  different  sentiment 
prevailed  among  some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Catholic  body.  He 
was  invited  to  a  house  where  there 
were  present  many  distinguished  per- 
sons ;  he  was  the  only  Protestant 
among  them.  The  conversation  turn- 
ed on  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  The  proposal  was,  he 
believed,  lOCtf.  a^year  for  parish* 
priests,  wool,  for  archbishops,  1000/. 
for  bishops,  500/.  for  deans,  and  so 
on,  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
290,000/.  a-year.  He  asked  how  it 
was  to  be  paid  ?  and  the  answer  was, 
out  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  ; 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  must  con* 
sent  to  give  up  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  that  a  provision,  in  the  shape 
of  a  regium  donunif  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted, as  it  would  make  the  Catholic 
clergy  dependant  on  the  crown,  and 
lessen  the  influence  they  possessed 
over  their  flocks. 

An  opposite  side  was  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  who  observed, 
that  one  right  reverend  prelate  had 
touched  upon  the  intolerant  doctrines 
of  the  Catholics,  such  as,  that  theirs 
was  the  only  true  church,  and  that 
out  of  its  pale  there  was  no  salvation. 
But,  was  that  the  only  church  that 
entertained  such  doctrines  ?  Was  not 
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the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland 
equally  intolerant  ?  In  1646,  it  had 
been  seen  requiring  the  Parliament 
to  put  down  and  extirpate  all  here- 
tics; and,  accordingly,  the  Parlia^ 
ment  had  passed  an  ordinance  against 
heresy.  He  did  not  wish  to  revive  un- 
pleasant feelings  against  that  church, 
but  could  any  authentic  document  be 
produceil  in  which  this  intolerance 
was  disavowed  ?  Nevertheless^  within 
sixty  years,  on  tlie  accession  of  King 
William)  an  attempt  was  made  at  an 
union  with  Scotland ;  it  was  renewed 
in  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after- 
wards, that  it  was  completed.  What 
took  place  during  those  discussions  ? 
The  kirk  of  Scotland  solemnly  wam-» 
ed  the  Parliament  not  to  concur  in 
the  toleration  of  episcopacy;,  yet, 
with  this  dreadful  threat  and  immi- 
nent danger,  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land consented  to  take  into  its  bo- 
som 16  Peers  and  45  Commoners  be- 
longing to  that  intolerant  kirk.  Could 
any  man  now  contend  that  that  union 
had  not  proved  one  of  the  strongest 
and  firmest  supports  of  the  church' 
establishment  of  this  country  ? 

The  Bishop  of  St  David's  opposed, 
and  the  Earl  of  Darnley  strongly  sup- 
ported the  bill ;  but  particular  atten- 
tion was  drawn  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  equally  distin- 
guished by  his  present  illustrious 
rank,  and  by  his  situation  as  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  crown.  His  Royal 
Highness  rose,  he  said^  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance,  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  there  w^re 
occasions  on  whidi  it  became  an  in- 
dividual not  to  step  aside,  but  to 
come  forward  and  boldly  avow  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertained.  The 
present  he  considered  to  be  one  of 
those  occasions ;  for,  were  not  their 
lordships  called  upon  to  sanction  a 
measure,  which^  it  was  admitted  even 
by  its  advocates^  would  effiect  a  great 


change  in  the  constitution  as  esta- 
blished at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  in  the  system  which  had  seated 
his  Majesty's  family  on  the  throne  P 
When  measures  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent had  been  proposed  by  a  states* 
man,  who  had  renuered  the  most  emi- 
nent services  to  his  country,  his  Royal 
Highness  said,  he  had  strenuously 
opposed  them,  on  a  thorough  convie- 
tion    of  their  dangerous  tendency. 
The  more  he  had  since  heard  the  sub- 
ject discussed,  the  more  he  had  beai 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  he 
had  then  expressed.    He  had  always 
understood  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
stitution.  Long  might  it  remain  so ! 
But  let  not  their  lordships  imagine 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  toleration. 
He  should  always  be  happy  tluit  every 
sect  should  have  the  full  exercise  of 
its  religion,  as  long  as  it  did  not  affect 
the  security  of  the  established  church, 
and  as^Jong  as  its  members  remained 
loyal  subjects.  But  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  allowing  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  and  granting  po- 
litical power.     As  he  felt  himself  in- 
adequate to  the  task  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  the  question,  and  wish- 
ed not  to  detain  those  noble  lords  who 
were  better  qualified  to  take  an  ex- 
pansive view  of  the  subject,  he  should 
only  repeat,  that  hia  opposition  to  the 
bill  arose  from  principles  which  he 
had  embraced  ever  since  he  had  been 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  which, 
he  hoped,  he  should  cheriah  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  ela- 
borate speech  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  As  the  only  lay  servant  of  the 
crown,  necessarily  a  Protestant,  he 
felt  himself  peculiarly  called  upon  to 
support  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
would  do  it  through  evil  and  through 
good  report.  He  objected  to  the 
committal  of  the  bill,  being  averse  to 
its  principle,  and  ocmoeiving  that  no 
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amendment  could  make  it  good. 
Holding  in  the  liigheat  veneration 
the  talents,  virtaes,  and  wisdom  of 
Mr  Pitt,  he  felt  it  his  unbending  duty 
not  to  surrender  his  own  opinions. 
He  had  always  felt  that  it  was  one 
of  his  first  duties  to  maintain  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  country.  For- 
tunately for  the  country,  it  had  adopts 
ed  the  purest  system  of  Christian  faith 
in  its  established  religion ;  by  con- 
necting with  the  laws  which  establish- 
ed its  church,  laws  securing  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  toleration  as  to  those 
who  dissented  from  its  church,  it  had 
probably  placed  upon  the  best  and 
surest  foundations,  the  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberties  of  all  who  lived  in  the 
kingdom.  But  they  were  told  that 
all  this  was  wrong ;  and  that  they 
should  allow  every  body  of  Christians 
to  take  its  chance  in  the  world.  He 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  should 
ever  assert,  that  an  established  reli- 
gion was  a  great  benefit  to  a  people 
—that  the  object  of  such  an  establish- 
ment was  not  to  make  the  church  po- 
litical, but  to  make  the  state  religious. 
Such  was  his  firm  persuasion — a  per- 
suasion so  strongly  entertained,  that 
he  would  much  rather  see  a  less  pure 
system  of  Christian  faith  established, 
with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  toler« 
ation  of  those  who  differed  from  it, 
under  which  toleration,  we,  who  ad- 
here to  the  doctrines  of  our  present 
established  church,  might  enjoy  shel- 
ter and  security  without  power,  po- 
litical power,  than  see  this  coun- 
try without  any  established  church. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown  could  be  divided  with 
that  of  the  Pope.  To  see  what  sort 
of  supremacy  the  latter  claimed,  he 
wiabei  their  lordships  to  read  the 
statute  of  the  first  Philip  and  Mary, 
cap.  8.  Few  had  read  it ;  but  a  more 
humiliating,  a  more  degrading,  a 
more  debasing  national  record,  he 
believedy  did  not  exist  in  the  annab 


of  the  world.  No  man  who  would 
read  it,  could  fail  to  feel  alive  and 
tremble  lest  we  should  ever  again 
open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  that 
lion  which  had  nearly  devoured  us. 
The  oath  now  proposed  appeared  to 
him  very  inadequate.  It  renounced 
all  authority  interfering  with  the  al- 
legiance due  to  the  crown  ;  "  but  it  is 
obvious,  that  this  leaves  itv^ntirely 
with  the  party  taking  the  oath  to  de- 
termine for  himself  what  does  or  does 
not  so  conflict  or  interfere  with  such 
allegiance,  duty,  and  obedience.  It  has 
also  the  singular  eff*ect,  that  the  Pro- 
testant is  now  to  be  required  to  take  a 
stronger  oath  in  support  of  tnat  which 
his  conscience  would  lead  him,  with- 
out taking  any  oath,  to  support,  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  take,  whose 
conscience  might  lead  him,  if.  not 
bound  by  oath  to  support  it,  to  dis- 
turb or  weaken  it  The  Protestant 
is  to  swear,  that  the  foreign  prince  or 

? relate  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever, 
'he  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  has  all 
the  jurisdiction  which  he,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  thinks  does  not  conflict  or 
interfere  with  allegiance,  civil  duty, 
and  obedience,  as  he  understands 
them." 

The  noble  and  learn^  lord  then 
went  over  the  history  of  England  to 
prove  the  anxious  precautions  which 
nad  always  been  taken  against  poperV| 
and  that  if  these  were  less  at  an  early 
period,  it  was  merely  because  the 
Protestant  power  was  not  then  fully 
established.  '<  Without  meaning  to 
impute,  and  disavowing  the  intention 
to  impute,  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  day  some  of  the  tenets  which 
some  in  former  times  were  said  to 
entertain,  their  opinions,  and  those 
of  their  church  are  yet  such  as  make 
it  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent 
in  a  government,  settled  as  essential- 
ly Protestant,  with  a  Protestant  esta- 
blished church,  to  grant  them  politi- 
cal power.  The  churches  of  £ngUnd 
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and  Ireland  are  now  one  united  Pro- 
testant church.  What  endangers  the 
one  must  endanger  the  other.  If  the 
concessions  proposed  to  be  granted 
by  this  bill,  are  granted,  and  without 
securities,  (and  what  securities,  that 
will  be  given,  has  the  wisdom  of  man 
yet  devised  ? )  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  will 
make  this  bill  of  concessions  a  rest- 
ing point?  Demand  has  followed 
from  time  to  time  upon  demand,  and 
demand  will  follow  from  time  to  time 
upon  demand,  till  nothing  more  can 
be  asked,  for  till  toleration  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland  gives  way 
to  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  and 
Protestant  establishment  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded by  such  a  portion  of  toleration 
of  Protestants,  as  the  R«man  Catho- 
lics may  be  disposed  to  allow  them. 
The  times,  it  is  said,  are  changed, 
and  the  Catholics,  it  is  said,  are 
changed  ; — be  it  so  ;  but  such  change 
does  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  kingdom 
has  established  itself  as  a  ''  Protest* 
ant  kingdom,"  with  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  Protestant  hands,  and  with  a 
Protestant  church  establishment,  and 
toleration, — toleration  from  time  to 
time  enlarged  to  the  utmost  extent 
the  public  welfarewill  adra  it — but  to- 
leration only — for  those  who  dissent 
from  it.  It  may  be  that  the  church 
of  Rome  itself  has  changed  some  of 
its  tenets.  Its  Protestant  advocates 
tell  us  60, — its  Roman  Catholic  de- 
fenders deny  it.  But  we  are  led  not 
to  doubt  that  the  present  Pope  has 
re-established  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
— that  the  Inquisition  was  revived, — 
we  have  heard  of  bulls  against  Pro- 
testant societies  distributing  the 
Scriptures, — we  have  heard  of  trans- 
actions respecting  bishops  in  Bel- 
gium,— we  hear  of  the  establishment 
at  Stonyhurst, — we  hear  of  Jesuits 
there,  though  we  are  told  the  Pope 
docs  not  consent  to  their  establish* 


ment  in  countries  which  are  not  will- 
ing to  receive  them  ;  and  we  might 
ask  where  the  person  at  the  head  of 
the  Stonyhurst  establishment  now  is* 
and  for  what  purpose  he  is  where  he 
is  said  to  be?"  The  noble  lord  finally 
quoted  the  opinions  of  Blackstone, 
Clare,  and  Hardwick,  in  support  of 
his  own. 

Lord  Grenville  came  forward  ia 
decided  support  of  the  bill.  Much  as 
he  had  considered  the  subject  since 
the  time  when  he  had  last  the  honour 
of  addressing  their  lordships,  he  was 
but  the  more  strengthened  in  his  firm 
conviction,  that  there  was  no  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  Parliament 
to  convey  so  great  a  benefit  to  the 
people  of  this  united  realm,  as  by 
giving  effect  to  the  principle  of  the 
proposition  before  them.  Such  a 
measure,  tending  to  such  a  purpose, 
and  brought  before  them  in  such  a 
manner,  he  had  never  expected  to 
see  met  by  a  discussion  in  which  the 
question  of  the  principle  of  the  bill 
was  evaded  by  verbal  objections  to 
its  clauses.  The  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  endeavoured,  by  point- 
ing out  inaccuracies  in  language,  or 
some  inconsistencies  in  the  clauses* 
to  induce  their  lordships  not  to  read 
the  bill  a  second  time,  which  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  those  inaccuracies 
could  be  corrected,  and  those  incon- 
sistencies obviated.  In  all  that  the 
learned  lord  had  said  on  the  subject 
of  religious  belief,  in  all  he  had  ad- 
vanced with  respect  to  the  import- 
ance of  religion,  in  every  point  of 
view  that  could  be  imagined,  on  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  na- 
tion, he,  for  one,  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  agree.  In  all  that  the  learn- 
ed lord  had  uttered  respecting  his 
attachment  to  the  Protesunt  religion, 
as  being,  according  to  his  conscien- 
tious feeling,  the  purest  church  in 
doctrine,  and  the  best  in  discipline. 
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that  ever  appeared  in  the  Christian 
world,  he  entirely  concurred.     He 
admitted  the  superiority  of  the  doc- 
trines of  that  church,  over  what  he 
considered,  with  the  learned  lord,  to 
be  the  gross  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome*     No  nian  could  be  impressed 
'with  a  more  deep  and  decided  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  grounds  on 
which  that  belief  was  built,  or  of  the 
firmness  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
rested.     He  was  as  anxious  as  the 
learned  lord,  or  any  other  individual, 
could  be,  to  preserve  the  Protestant 
church  in  all  its  purity. — No  person 
could  feel  more  strongly  the  neceft- 
«ity  of  upholding  the  establishment 
-under  which  that  faith  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
and  which  form  of  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy he  considered,  as  the  learned 
lord  bad  done,  to  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  civil  government  of 
the  country.  On  these  points  no  man 
living  held  more  decided  opinions. 
And  if  the  question  were  to  be  de- 
cided, whether  it  was  possible  to 
unite  in  one  faith,  and  to  rule  under 
one  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  the  church  of  England,  every  heart 
and  soul  that  owed  allegiance  and 
duty  to  the  government  of  this  realm 
— Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to 
h\s  mind— nothing  could  be  more  in 
unison  with  his  feelings,  than  to  assist 
in  such  an  effort.     But  did  reason 
teach  their  lordships  that  a  moral  re- 
volution of  this  nature  could  be  effect- 
ed ?  Did  experience  give  them  any 
encouragement  to  hope  it  ?   And  if 
not,  would  they  waste  in  ineffectual 
wished  for  that  which  they  knew  to 
be  unattainable,  that  time,  that  la^ 
hour,  and  that  exertion,  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  rendering  the  difference 
which  did  unfortunately  exist,  and 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  remove, 
less  susceptible  of  evil  to  the  inhabi- 


tanU  of  both  parts  of  this  united  king- 
dom, than  at  this  hour  it  was  unhap- 
pily found  to  be  ?  It  was  unhappily 
the  policy  of  this  country,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  endeavour,  by  op- 
pression, by  severity,  by  confiscation, 
b^  punishment  of  every  description, 
either  to  reduce  or  to  annihilate  the 
religious  opinions  that  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  destroy  any 
facilities  that  existed  for  dissemina- 
ting them.  To  the  success  of  that  ex- 
periment he  need  not  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships.  So  far  from 
accomplishing  the  intended  purpose 
— so  far  from  putting  down  opinions, 
no  method  could  be  more  success- 
fully employed  by  those  who  wished 
to  produce  a  contrary  effect  than  the 
method  of  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion. The  noble  lord  then  went  over, 
at  great  length,  the  arguments  which 
he  had' before  repeatedly  urged  in  &- 
vour  of  this  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverppol  would  have 
been  willing  to  make  some  addition 
to  the  concessions  of  1793 ;  but  the 
bill  went  so  far,  and,  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  vote  for  it,  must 
be  /o  completely  cut  down  in  the 
coftimittee,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  him  to  vote  for  its  going 
into  one.  Without  prejudging  the 
question,  whether  certain  minor  points 
might  or  mi^ht  not  be  granted,  his  opi- 
nion was  this, — that  the  great  direct 
influence  of  the  state  in  parliament, 
and  in  the  privy  council,  ought  to  be 
kept  where  it  was ;  and  so  thinking, 
the  more  honest  and  manly  course 
was,  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  not  to  disappoint 
expectation  by  suffering  it  to  go  into 
acommittee.  Among  other  arguments, 
he  represented  that,  thdugh  they  set 
out  with  a  declaration  to  maintain  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Protes- 
tant succession,  he  was  satisfied,  if  the 
bill  should  pass,  that  the  principle  of 
a  Protestant  succession  could  not  be 
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miintained  in  this  country.  If  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  should 
$e  of  the  Catholic  religion^  might  he 
Bot  say,  **  Am  I  to  be  the  only  man 
in  tlie  kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  to  be 
proiiibited  from  worshipping  his  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science ?  You  have  the  President  of 
the  Council  a  Catholic,  you  have  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
Itoman  Catholics  s  and  I  am  not  more 
hostile  than  they  are  to  the  support  of 
the  Established  Church."  What  an- 
swer  could  be  given,  and  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  the  feeling  of 
those  of  the  same  religion  with  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  if  a  punishment 
were  inflicted  for  that  belief  ?  If  the 
bill  passed,  and  the  securities  were 
refused  or  rejected  by  the  Catholics, 
the  country  might  hereafter  be  ex>- 
posed  to  all  the  dangers  of  reh'gious 
persecution.  This  bill,  which  was  call- 
ed a  measure  of  grace  and  favour,  how 
was  it  received— how  was  it  looked  at 
in  Ireland  ?  Was  there  more  than  one 
opfhion  respecting  it  among  the  cler- 
gy of  that  country  ?  The  more  he  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  the  more  he 
was  convinced  that,  by  this  measure, 
they  were  sapping  the  foundation  of 
all  the  great  establishments  of  the 
country,  both  of  church  and  state* 

The  Marouis  of  Lansdowne  warm- 
Ij  supported  the  cause  of  the  Catho- 
lics. He  challenged  the  learned  lord, 
or  the  noble  earl,  to  adduce  a  single 
instance  in  which  Uie  Catholios  had 
Dot  shewn  themselves  the  promoters 
of  the  good  fortunes  of  the  country, 
and  participators  in  its  bad  fortunes. 
To  the  tried  fidelity  of  the  Catholics 
the  learned  lord  owed  his  seat  at  pre- 
sent on  the  woolsack,  and  the  learned 
prelates  their  mitred  dignity.  But  for 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  king^ 
dom,  whose  faith  their  lordships  had 
laboured  to  exterminatet  they  would 


never  have  come  with  safety  out  of 
that  struggle  through  which  Uiey  had 
passed,  and  in  the  course  of  which, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  there 
had  been  no  instance  of  Catholic  trea- 
son. Catholic  cowardice,  or  Catholic 
infidelity.  It  had  been  said  by  an 
eminent  divine,  that  the  Catholics  had 
a  leaning  to  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
Presbyterians  to  republicanism.  Both 
assertions  were,  perhaps,  equally  un- 
founded ;  and,  for  a  contradiction  of 
one  of  them,  he  might  appeal  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland  who 
had  sat  in  that  House  since  the  Union, 
of  whom  it  could  be  said,  that  the 
breath  of  calumny  durst  not  accuse 
them  of  advocating  republican  prin- 
ciples. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the  contrary, 
stated  the  painful  filings  with  which 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose 
the  bill,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  hostile  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the 
other  hand,  Viscount  Melville,  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  Lord  Somers,  gave 
their  voices  in  &vour  of  the  Cwio^ 
lies. 

After  this  long  and  elaborate  de- 
bate, which  had  occupied  two  suc- 
cessive nights,  the  vote  was  at  lengUi 
called  for.  The  issue,  as  had  been 
fore8een»  was  such  as  to  terminate 
the  measure  for  this  session,  the  s^ 
cond  reading  being  negatived,  only, 
however,  by  the  moderate  majority 
ofS9,  (159tol20.) 

The  present  sesnon  presented  a 
crisis  in  a  const! tutfonal  question  of 
still  more  vital  importance,— 4hat  of 
parliamentary  reform.  A  step  was 
taken  which  came  pretty  decidedly 
under  that  description.  It  was,  howw 
ever,  of  that  specious  nature»  and  at- 
tended with  such  unquesiionabie  b^ 
nefits,  that  only  the  .most  decided 
alamiats  could  apprehend  danger 
firom  it. 
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The  dbfirancbisemetit  of  Gram- 
poond  had  been  idread y  determined ; 
and  this  measure  had  at  once  punish- 
ed a  signal  example  of  corruptioni 
and  cleared  the  representation  of  one 
of  its  most  unquestionable  blemishes. 
The  question  arose  ne^t,  what  was  to 
be  made  of  the  extinguished  votes  ? 
The  proposal,  first  made  by  the  high 
advocates  of  establishment,  that  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  neiglC- 
bouring  hundreds,  had  gradually  died 
away.  This  went  only  to  maintain 
that  bloated  excess  of  representation! 
for  which  Cornwall  was  notorious, 
while  it  withheld  representation  from 
a  number  of  districts  to  which  a  great 
mcKl^n  growth  of  prosperity  and  po^ 
puJation  had  given  a  natural  claim 

to  It. 

On  the  12th  February,  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  subject.  He  repre- 
sented, that  out  of  twelve  of  the  lar- 
gest towns  in  England,  five  were  to- 
tally without  representation  in  that 
House.  The  county  of  York  contain- 
ed,  he  believed,  6,€|P0  square  mile% 
and  1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  was 
represented  by  only  90  members,  while 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  which  was  in 
every  respect  comparatively  inferiori 
had  44  members  in  that  House.   He 

r  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Leeds 
_i  the  more  proper  place  to  fix  upon. 

Mr  Grenfeil  supported  the  propo- 
ntioD,  although  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  resist  all  general  undefined 
and  visionary  plans  of  reform. 

Mr  R.  Martin  was  detarmined  to 
oppoae  the  bill  at  every  stage.  It 
was  known  that  the  two  or  three  last 
elections  which  had  intervened  since 
the  acta  of  bribery  were  committed, 
were  conducted  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner,  and  the  two  members  re. 
totned  were  most  honourable  men, 
and  those  whom,  perhaps,  the  House 
would  first  select  for  any  of  the  im- 


portant buaness  of  their  committees. 
Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been 
the  former  transgressions  of  any  of 
the  electors  of  Grampound,  they  had 
been  since  amply  redeemed  by  their 
subsequent  conduct  They  ought  first 
to  supply  the  existing  remedy,  by  ad- 
ministering the  bribery  oath. 

Mr  Lockhart  defended  the  bill, 
conceiving  that  a  writ  sent  to  Gram* 
pound  was  considered  there  as  a  writ 
of  venditioni  exponas.  He  objected, 
however,  to  the  admission  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  scot  and  lot,  which  would 
make,  he  thought,  too  serious  a  change 
in  the  mixed  monarchical  form  of  the 
British  government. 

Mr  Davies  Gilbert  also  thought 
the  fine  and  well-tempered  equipoise 
would  be  overturned,  if  they  added 
to  the  scot  and  lot  right  of  voting  in 
the  country.  Popular  opinion  had 
been  well  described  to  have  had  ito 
due  operation  in  that  House.  Indeed 
he  thought  they  were  rather  more 
disposed  than  otherwise  to  adopt  die 
temporary  opinions  of  the  people  out 
of  doors.  He  revived  the  plan  of  ta^ 
king  in  the  adjoining  hundreds,  which 
was  strongly  reprobated  by  Mr  Phi- 
lips and  Mr  H.  Gumey. 

Mr  J.  W.  Ward  supported  the  mea- 
sure, conceiving  it  to  be  in  no  degree 
one  of  general  parliamentary  reform. 
Leeds  had  been  suggested,  upon  the 
principle  of  thus  giving  an  increase 
to  the  representation  of  the  commer- 
cial interest  Undoubtedly  country 
gentlemen  were  among  the  most  re- 
spectable classes  in  that  House,  and 
yet*(and  he  might  say  so  without 
offering  any,  even  the  slightest,  dis* 
reqject  to  them)— they  were  not  the 
penons  who  were  best  calculated  by 
their  habita,  or  by  their  inclinations 
the  best  disposed,  to  enter  into  all 
those  complicated  but  important  com* 
raercial  details  and  inquiries  which 
formed  so  large  and  so  necessary  a 
portion  of  the  busineia  of  Parliament* 
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What  was  the  great  defect  in  our 
constitution  ?  This ;— that  our  exten- 
sive manufacturing  towns  were  not 
represented.  What  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  complaint  against  that 
House>  was,  that  they  would  do  no- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  reform  or  an 
improvement.  For  his  own  part,  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  constitution, 
even  in  its  present  shape,  he  would 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  effect  any 
change  in  it ;  but  when  so  salutary  a 
measure  might  be  adopted  without 
the  slightest  disadvantage,  but  with 
a  tendency  to  remedy  a  defect,  on  all 
bands  acknowledged  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  corruption,  of  this  borough)  to 
exist,  he  must  give  it  his  support.  If 
he  lived  in  an  old  and  venerable 
house,  where  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  reside  from  his  infancy,  and  a 
part  of  that  house  ill-built  and  ruin- 
ous fell  down,  he  should  not,  in  re- 
building or  repairing  it,  feel  himself 
bound  to  adhere  to  its  original  incon- 
venience and  ugliness. 

Mr  C.  Wynn  took  a  different  view 
of  the  subject.  He  certainly  prefer- 
red transferring  the  franchise  to  York ; 
because,  by  that  means,  they  would 
get  rid  of  another  great  inconveni- 
ence— and  that  he  would  explain.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
number  o£  freeholders  in  the  county 
of  York  was  so  great  that  they  could 
not  conveniently  exercise  their  elec- 
tive franchise  in  one  place  within  the 
usual  time.  By  the  accounts  which 
they  had  of  the  last  election  contest- 
ed there,  it  appeared  that  the  booths 
to  the  latest  moment  were  quite  full ; 
and  that  even  to  the  close  there  were 
many  individuals  who  could  not  poll. 
At  that  election  no  fewer  than  26,000 
freeholders  polled.  He  did  feel  that 
the  subdivision  of  those  votes  would 
be  a  great  convenience,  in  the  way 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  ho- 
nourable mover  of  that  dause. 
«Mr  F*  Robinson  and  Mr  B.  Ba«* 


thurst  supported  Mr  D.  Gilbert's 
amendment  of  transference  to  the 
hundreds ;  while  Mr  Wilmot,  MrLen- 
nard,  and  Mr  Littleton,  defended  the 
original  motion. 

After  a  reply  from  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Mr  D.  Gilbert's  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  Then, 
however,  Mr  Beaumont,  member  for 
Yorkshire,  rose,  and  following  up  Mr 
Wynn's  views,  proposed  the  trans- 
ference to  the  county  of  York,  which 
would  thuB  have  two  votes  for  each 
of  its  two  ridings. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  however,  rose 
in  decided  opposition  to  this  motion  ; 
urging,  that  in  giving  two  additional 
members  to  the  county  of  York,  no- 
thing was  done  for  the  improvement 
of  the  representation.  Every  free- 
holder in  that  county  had  some  one 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
speak  for  him,  and  to  protect  his  in- 
terests; but  in  Leeds,  as  in  other 
great  towns,  there  was  an  immense 
body  of  persons  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing upon  political  subjects,  who  had 
no  organ  whatever  in  that  House 
whereby  to  express  themselves.  It 
was  a  most  considerable  advantage  to 
the  House  to  have  within  it  the  im- 
mediate representative  of  a  large  body 
of  men,  and  particularly  of  a  large 
body  of  manufacturers.  Yorkshire 
was  accustomed  to  meet  as  a  whole 
county,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  its  in- 
habitants that  it  carried  with  it  more 
weight,  from  its  great  extent,  than 
any  county  in  England.  True,  there 
were  separate  ricUngs,  and  each  ri- 
ding had  its  separate  lord-lieutenant, 
and  its  separate  clerk  of  the  peace ; 
but  there  were  no  meetings  of  ridings. 
The  gentlemen  met  at  the  assizes, 
and  upon  grand  juries  ;  and  every- 
where it  was  a  meeting  of  the  county 
of  York,  not  of  a  separate  riding.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  York, 
as  a  county,  had  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  voters.  Upon  that  point,  York* 
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sbm  was  far  exceeded  by  Lancashire 
— Lancashire  having  60,000  voters^ 
and  York^  at  the  last  election^  only 
26,000. 

This  amendment  was  negatived  by 
the  large  majority  of  70,  (136  to  66.) 

It  still  remained^  in  a  town  of 
70,000  inhabitants,  to  fix  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  the  voters.  The 
original  mover  had  fixed  the  payment 
of  a  rent  of  10/.  a-year.  Mr  Stuart 
Wortley^  on  the  2d  March,  proposed 
an  amendment,  making  the  amount 
20L,  which  Mr  Peel  observed »  would 
still  leave  two  or  three  thousand 
voters.  Lord  Milton  proposed  the 
general  admission  of  all  household- 
ers. After  some  discussion,  Lord 
Milton's  amendment  was  negatived 
by  1 16,  (182  to  66.)  Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
lev's  was  then  carried  by  a  majority 
of  148  to  94. 

After  this  change,  the  bill  was 
thrown  up  by  the  original  mover,  as 
presenting  an  aspect  which  no  longer 
fitted  it  to  receive  his  countenance 
and  support.  It  was  taken  up,  how- 
ever, by  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  under 
whose  auspices  it  passed  through  its 
different  stages  in  the  Commons. 

The  bill  was  now  carried  to  the 
Lords,  where  it  had  naturally  to  ap- 
prehend a  much  more  serious  oppo- 
sition. Accordingly,  when,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
moved  the  second  reading — an  opi- 
nion hoatile  to  it  was  intimated  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  even  by  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale.  The  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, however,  supported  it.  He  con- 
sidered the  right  of  election  as  a  pub- 
lic trust,  granted,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  but  for  the  public 
good.  The  elective  franchise  had  no 
analogy  to  the  right  of  property, 
though  it  had  some  to  the  rights  of 
their  lordships  as  peers ;  because  they 
sat  in  that  House,  not  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  for  Uiat  of  the  public. 


At  the  same  time,  as  the  power  of 
voting  was  attended  with  great  be- 
nefit to  the  individual,  he  would  not 
vote  it  away  upon  mere  grounds  of 
expediency ;  but  if  a  case  of  abuse 
were  proved,  he  would  then  give  his 
vote  without  hesitation.     Now,  he 

^  certainly  conceived,  that  if  ever  cor- 
ruption had  been  exposed,  it  was  in 
the  present  instance.  The  usual  prac- 
tice had  hitherto  been  not  to  transfer 
the  elective  franchise,  but  to  extend 
it  to  the  hundred.  In  the  cases  in 
which  that  had  been  done,  he  had 
highly  approved  of  the  enactment; 
and  if  he  should  adopt  a  different 
course  on  this  occasion,  it  should  be 
only  because  he  did  not  think  that 

,  the  same  remedy  would  apply.  The 
situation  of  Grampound  made  it  im- 
possible to  throw  that  borough  open 
to  the  hundred  without  great  incon- 
venience. It  was  well  known  that 
Cornwall  abounded  with  boroughs ; 
but,  though  there  were  more  bo- 
roughs in  Cornwall  than  in  any  other 
county,  there  were  not  more  Cornish 
members  in  the  House.  To  throw 
open  those  boroujjrhs  to  the  hundreds, 
would  be  to  make  that  which  was 
only  an  evil  in  theory,  one  in  reality ; 
for  it  would  make  the  representa- 
tion more  local,  and  exclude  per- 
sons from  other  parts  of  the  country 
from  a  participation  in  it.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  a  great  objec- 
tion to  one  part  of  the  remedy  pro- 
posed. He  objected  to  the  transfer  to 
Leeds  upon  an  arbitrary  qualification, 
which  would  either  admit  too  great 
a  number  of  electors,  or  give  rise  to 
discontent.  He  thought  it  would, 
therefore,  be  better  to  have  recourse 
at  once  to  broad  and  fixed  principles, 
which  could  be  done  hy  giving  two 
additional  members  to  the  populous 
county  of  York.  So  many  difficulties 
attended  the  transfer  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  Leeds,  that  he  did  not 
see  his  way  out  of  them ;  but  if  two 
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members  were  added  to  the  represeii' 
tation  of  Yorkshire,  the  House  would 
then  take  and  transfer  the  right  of 
election  as  it  found  it^  without  the 
necessity  of  creating  any  fresh  rules 
or  qualifications.  But,  should  their 
lordships  object  both  to  Leeds  and  to 
Yorkshire,  there  was  another  course 
which  might  be  still  more  beneficial. 
Parliament  inight«  after  disfranchi* 
aing  Grampound,  authorize  his  Ma- 
jesty^  through  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative, to  order  that  two  members 
ahould  be  retumedfor  any  place  which 
he  might  thmk  proper,  or  to  revive 
an  old  borough. 

Lord  Lansdowne  protested  against 
the  last  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord ; 
but,  though  he  would  prefer  Leeds, 
would  not  object  to  the  transference 
.to  York,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  House. 

The  second  reading  took  place  with- 
out opposition;  but  Lord  Lauder, 
dale,  from  whom  very  different  views 
might  have  been  exp^ted,  persevered 
in  his  opposition.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  he  brought  forward  a  motion, 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  report  the  names  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Grampound,  distinguishing 
those  against  wnoin  evidence  of  bri- 
bery had  been  given,  from  those 
against  whom  no  evidence  had  been 

even^  He  thouffht  if  their  lordships 
id  fairly  considered  the  case,  they 
never  could  have  been  induced  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  which  appeared  to  him  one  of 
the  most  unjustifiable  measures  ever 
assented  to  by  Parliament  He  would 
not  dwell  on  the  singularity  of  the 
case.  The  bill  did  not  act  on  any 
case  of  corruption  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  last  election,  or  at  the 
one  previous  to  the  last,  but  it  wctit 
as  far  back  as  the  1st  of  February, 
1816.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
allthose  electors  whohad  been  proved 
to  have  received  money  ought  to  be 


considered  as  corrupt.  Bat,  accord* 
ing  to  the  evidence  on  which  the 
bill  professed  to  proceed,  it  appeared 
that,  of  the  persons  against  whom 
evidence  bad  been  given,  only  nine- 
teen possessed  the  right  of  voting, 
whilst  there  remained  twenty -five 
electors  against  whom  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  had  been  given. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  also  express- 
ed the  strongest  hostility  to  the  mea- 
sure, which  he  considered  complete- 
ly irreconcilable  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  country.  It  was 
both  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  What  was  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  if  the  pre« 
sent,  which  inflicted  on  innocent  men 
the  punishment  dueonly  to  the  guilty, 
was  not  one  ?  and  a  severer  punish- 
ment too  than  the  law  had  provided 
even  for  the  guilty. 

Earl  BaUiurst  also  contended  for 
the  throwing  into  the  hundred,  and 
Lord  Redesdale  objected  to  making 
population  the  scale  for  representa- 
tion, which  would  renew  the  system 
of  the  French  convention.  The  mo- 
tion, however,  which  had  evidently 
in  view  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
bill,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  negatived. 

On  Uie  21st  of  May,  the  final  dis* 
cussioa  came  on.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor moved  die  transference  of  the 


right  of  election  to  those  burge 
who  had  not  been  convicted  of  bri- 
bery. After  a  short  debate,  however, 
in  which  Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord 
Melville  defended  the  bill,  it  was  car* 
ried  by  a  majority  of  GO  to  26. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  moved  the 
transference  to  York,  which,  notwith- 
standing some  objection,  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  bill  thus  altered,  .on  being 
carried  back  to  the  House  of  Com^ 
moiis,  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
Lord  Milton,  ihdwever,  though  he 
would  have  dio&ght  it  much  better 
that  the  franchise  should  have  been 
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tmnsferred  to  Leeds,  «lid  not  deem  it 
admable  on  this  account  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  the  biU. 

Mr  Stoait  Wortley,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that  the  Lords  bad 
placed  them  in  a  cruel  situation^  and 
had  exceeded  their  powers  by  ma- 
king 80  great  a  change  on  the  bill. 
He  conceived  that  the  county  of  York 
would  be  more  injured  than  benefit- 
ed by  having  two  additional  mem« 
bers  s  and  proposed  to  reject  this  bill, 
to  agree  to  a  second,  for  the  disfran- 
chisement simply  ;  and  afterwards 
consider  to  what  place  the  franchise 
should  be  transferred. 

Lord  Caatlereagh,  however,  witfa- 
oat  giving  any  opinion  on  the  altera- 
tion, defended  the  right  of  the  Up* 
per  House  to  make  it ;  and  Lord  John 
Russdi  concurring  in  Lord  Mikon't 
view  of  the  subject,  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  without  a  divi« 
sion. 

This  partial  success  of  the  principle 
of  parliamentary  reform  encouraged 
its  supporters  to  bring  forward  pro- 
positions to  that  effect,  of  a  more 
general  nature.  The  first  and  most 
sweeping  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Lambton,  on  the  17th  of  April.  He 
began  with  representing,  that  the  in- 
CTMsed  intelligence  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  the  attention  now  bestowed 
by  them  on  political  subjects,  called 
loudly  for  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting.  To  enforce  the  necessity 
of  this,  he  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  nation.  ««  We  have/' 
said  he,  ''a  national  debt  of  more  than 
850.000,000/.--an  annual  expenditure 
of  SSfiOOfiOlH. — a  taxation  the  most 
bnrthensome  and  oppressive  in  the 
known  world,  and, yearly  decreasing 
in  productiveness,  in  the  same  pro- 
poition  that  it  increases  in  severity— 
a  sinking  fund,  which  is  the  veriest 
delusion  that  ever  was  attempted  to 
be  practised  on  a  conntry-^our  com« 


meroe  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  de- 
pression—an agricultural  interest  pe« 
titioning  from  all  quarters,  and  de- 
claring its  inability  to  exist  without 
a  protection  which,  if  afforded,  would 
irritate,  perhaps  greatlv  injure,  a  ma- 
nufacturing interest  already  exposed 
to  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  higher 
quarters,  and  whose  working  classes 
are  nearly  reduced  to  starvation. 

"  We  have,  besides,  a  standing  vtnaj 
of  more  than  80,000  men,  an  object 
always  of  the  most  constitutional  leib- 
lousy  to  our  ancestors,  although  it 
seems  of  none  to  us ;  the  existence 
of  which  was  even  assigned  aa  one  of 
the  reasons  for  deposing  James  II. 
We  have  a  system  of  corruption  in 
the  greatest  activity,  by  which  seats 
in  this  Assembly  are  publicly  adver- 
ted for.  sale,  and  as  publicly  and 
notoriously  bought  and  sold-— and,  to 
complete  our  domestic  picture,  we 
are  repeatedly  alarmed  by  accounts 
of  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  nay,  it 
was  but  last  night  that  we  were  told 
by  a  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  that  we  were  only  in  the  first 
year  of  domestic  peace !  Our  gaols 
are  overflowing;  and  our  eyes  are 
locked,  and  the  better  sympathies 
of  our  nature  disgusted*  by  the  most 
barbarous  and  unnecessary  execu- 
tions— the  effect  of  the  iippolitic  se- 
veritv  of  our  criminal  laws. 

"  if  we  turn  our  eyes  outwards,  we 
find  no  accession  of  national  honour 
or  character  to  make  up  for  our  bank- 
rupt and  miserable  state  at  home. 
Repeated  violations  of  public  faith 
and  solemn  pledges,  recorded  to  our 
eternal  disgrace,  in  the  transfer  of 
Norway — the  base  abandonment  of 
Genoa — the  partition  of  Saxony — ^the 
surrender  of  Parga^A  steady  and 
undeviating  support  of  all  those  feu- 
dal abuses  and  despotisms,  whicli  it 
is  the  object  of  the  holy  alliance  to 
bolster  up  if  possible ;  evinced,  I  say» 
most  unequivocally,  by  our  repeated 
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adoption  of  an  act  the  most  repug- 
nant to  the  free  principles,  although 
not  to  the  present  practice,  of  the 
British  constitution,  I  mean  the  Alien 
Bill — An   utter  indifference  to  the 
struggles  of  a  people  contending  for 
constitutional  liberty ;   when  a  firm 
remonstrance,  breathing  the  genuine 
spirit  of  English  freedom,  might  have 
arrested  the  invading  arms  of  Aus- 
trian barbarism,  and  prevented  a  war 
which  has  too  unhappily  succeeded^ 
for  the  moment,  in  its  sacrilegious  aim» 
the  repression  of  freedom,  and  the 
riveting  again  of  chains  whiuh  an  ef- 
fort of  just  and  noble  resistance  bad 
peacefully  broken.     All  these,  and 
many  other  characteristics^of  our  fo- 
reign policy,  which  I  need  not  now 
mention,  have  degraded  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  continent, 
and  rendered  us  with  them  objects  of 
distrust^  suspicion,  and  hatred." 

This  could  not  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  present  state  of  the  repre* 
sentation  was  considered ;  the  gene- 
ral result  of  which  was,  that,  by  di- 
rect nomination — by  the  existence  of 
boroughs,  where  some  twenty,  fifty, 
or  one  hundred  voters  are  septennial- 
]y  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  in  a 
fiiir— by  the  influence  of  government, 
which,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
electors,  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire,  can  but  rarely 
and  partially,  and  then  most  expen- 
sively, be  resisted — a  majority  is  al- 
ways to  be  procured  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  day — a  majority,  form- 
ing a  bodVf  the  most  convenient,  the 
most  pliable,  the  most  manageable, 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  invent; 
sanctioning  measures  solely  on  the 
principle  of  ministerial  recommenda- 
tion, without  any  reference  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  people. 

The  general  outline  of  his  plan  was 
expressed  as  follows : — "In  order  that 
the  people  may  be  fairly  and  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  legislature, 


and  the  balance  pf  the  constitution 
thus  restored,  it  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  unrepresented  classes  contribu- 
ting  directly  to  taxation—- copyhold* 
ers,  leaseholders,  and  householders: 
that  all  venal,  corrupt,  and  decayed 
boroughs,  should  be  disfranchised  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  recurrence 
to  triennial  parliaments,  accompanied 
by  such  restrictions  on  the  expenses 
of  elections,  as  could  easily  be  ac- 
complished under  a  reformed  system, 
but  which  now  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  effect,  and  useless  to  attempt." 

From  a  survey  of  English  history, 
Mr  Lambton  was  convinced,  that 
down  to  the  2Sd  Henry  VI.,  all  free- 
men had  been  entitled  to  vote.  It 
was  then  that  the  treacherous  and 
tyrannical  measure  had  been  adopted 
of  requiring  freehold  property  to  the 
amount  of  40s.  a-year.  The  princi-^ 
pie  of  election,  however,  still  pre- 
served some  degree  of  purity ;  but 
since  that  time,  it  had  gradually  fiilleD 
into  its  present  lamentable  state  of  de» 
cay  and  imperfection. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then 
stated  the  leading  features  of  his  bill> 
which  were, — 1st,  To  divide  the  coun- 
ty into  districts ;  each  of  which  should 
return  one  representative,  for  which 
all  householders  should  vote ;  2d, 
Adding  copyholders  and  leaseholders 
to  the  county  representation  ;  and, 
Sd,  Repealing  the  Septennial  Act, 
and  limiting  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment to  three  years.  He  then  detailed 
ail  the  processes  according  to  which 
the  nomination  was  to  t^ke  place. 
"  With  regard  to  eligibility,"  he  obser- 
ved," all  ambassadors,  and  persons  ac^ 
cepting  offices  under  his  Majesty,  the 
duties  of  which  are  to  be  executed 
abroad,  will  be  deemed  ineligible;  and 
if  previously  elected,  their  seats  wil^ 
be  vacated  on  such  acceptance ;  as* 
under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
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be  morally  imposeible  for  them  pro* 
perly  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the 
constituents.  1  have  not  made  any 
provision  disabling  other  placemen  or 
pensioners  from  sitting  in  Parliament ; 
because^  however  much  such  a  measure 
may  be  desirable  and  necessary  in  an 
uoreformedy  I  do  not  think  it  required 
ia  a  reformed,  House  of  Commons. 
Ad  indiyidual  accepting  a  place  qr 
pension*  will  be  immediately  amenable 
to  the  judgment  of  his  constituents ; 
wboy  if  they  disapprove  of  his  conduct, 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing that  opinion  in  the  most  efficacious 
mode,  by  ceasing  to  return  him  as  their 
representative.*' 

This  proposition  gave  rise  to  a  very 
extended  debate^  which  was  continued 
for  two  nights.  It  received  the  un- 
qaalified  support  of  Mr  Hobhouse, 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Lord  Bury,  Mr 
W.  Williams,  and  Mr  Bennett.  It  was 
argued  against,  in  toio,  by  Mr  Wilmot, 
Mr  Horace  Twis8»  Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
ley,  Mr  Martin  of  Galway,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Other 
members,  who  conceived  some  reform 
to  be  necessary,  declared  themselves 
wholly  unable  to  go  the  sweeping 
kogth  proposed  by  the  honourable 
mover. 

Mr  Abercromby  said,  there  were 
two  modes  of  reform  for  the  '^ountry 
to  adopt-— one  of  them  calculated  to 
introduce  into  the  government  so  many 
important  alterations^  that  he  could 
never  consider  it  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  revolntion ;  the  other, 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  repair  and 
improve,  without  demolishing,  the  fa- 
bric of  the  constitution.  Of  this  latter 
reform  he  professed  himself  a  warm 
sad  steady  advocate,  at  the  same  time» 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  state*  that  he . 
never  could»  under  any  circumstances, 
give  his  assent  to  the  plan  of  reform 
proposed  by  his  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  Durham.  If  carried  into 
cffecti  be  could  view  it  in  no  other 


light  than  as  tending  to  a  complete  in- 
volution. 

Lord  Milton  believed,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
was,  that  there  ought  not  only  to  be  a 
change  of  men,  but  of  measures  also. 
He  nevertheless  could  not  agree  to  the 
motion,  which,  however  beautiful  in 
theory,  would  be  productive  of  as 
many  difficulties  as  it  would  tend  to 
remedy.  The  House  ought  to  be  the 
representation,  and  not  the  delegation, 
of  the  people. 

Captain  Maberly  strongly  objected 
to  the  present  bill ;  it  started  upon  a 
wrong  principle,  by  recognizine  houSe* 
holders  as  competent  to  vote,  it  made 
property  the  basis  of  the  right  of  vo- 
ting, and  if  property  was  ma^e  the 
basis,  the  number  of  votes  ought  to  be 
increased,  on  a  scale  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  tnat  property,  and 
in  proportion  as  housenolders  were 
taxed  ;  but  to  make  property  the  ba- 
sis, and  then  proceed  on  a  principle  of 
equality,  was  an  objection  not  to  be 
overcome.  He  believed  it  expedient 
that  both  the  Peers  and  the  Crown 
ought  to  have  some  influence  in  that 
House.  He  did  not  think  it  should 
too  exactly  represent  the  will  of  the 
people.  He  could  refer  to  historical 
facts  to  shew,  that  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, wholly  returned  and  influenced 
by  the  popular  will,  was  not  the  best 
for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Ricardo's 
only  regret  was,  that  his  honourable 
friend  did  not  propose  the  introduction 
of  votine  by  ballot,  which,  he  thought^ 
would  be  a  greater  security  for  the 
full  and  fair  representation  ot  the  peo- 
ple than  any  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  people  would  then  vote 
for  the  man  whom  they  should  consi- 
der as  best  calculated  to  support  their 
interest,  without  any  fear  of  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  their  superiors. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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was  abnott  tempted  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  honourable 
members  on  the  other  8ide»  in  the  full 
confidence  that  it  would  be  negatived, 
for  certainly  no  two  members  on  that 
side  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  detailed  by  the  honourable  mem* 
ber  for  Durham*    ' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  debate, 
Mr  Lambton  had  to  complain  of  an 
indifiPerence  approaching  to  contempt, 
marked  by  the  thin  attendance,  espe« 
cially  on  the  ministerial  side.  The  mo- 
tion was  lost  by  only  55  tp  4S ;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  majority  was  pret* 
ty  evidently  owing  to'  the  opposite 
side  not  having  cared  to  muster  th^ 
atrengrth.    A  singular  incident  attend- 
ed this  vote.     Mr  Lambton  himself, 
with  two  or  three  'of  his  friends,  ha* 
ving  gone  out,  as  he  stated,  to  obtain 
some  refreihment,  which  report  stated 
to  be  obtained  at  a  splendid  dinner  at 
Mr  M.  A..Taylor^s,  the  vote  took 
place  before  his  return.  Mr  Lambton 
observing  a  smile  on  the  face  of  seve- 
ral members,  complained  to  the  House 
of  the  idoplied  insult.    The  Speaker 
admitted,  that  no  member  could  receive 
any  treatment  inconsistent  with  deco- 
rum ;  but  submitted,  whether  the  cir- 
cumstance was  such  as  could  be  pre* 
ferred  as  a  charge. 

After  some  discussion  and  apology, 
Mr  Brougham  declared,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance arose  from  pure  accident, 
which  might  have  happened  to  the 
most  attentive  member  of  that  House* 
Indeed,  if  there  was  one  member  more 
attentive  than  another,  to  whom  such 
an  accident  might  occur  without  rai- 
sing a  suspicion  of  neglect,  it  was  to 
his  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
Durham. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  John 
Russell  brought  forward  his  more  mo- 
derate and  limited  motion  for  reform. 
After  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
abuses  and  corruption  which  had  pre^ 


vailed  in  elections,  and  of  the  ineffec- 
tual nature  of  the  remedies  attempted, 
he  propounded  his  own  views.    What 
he  had  now  to  propose  upon  this  pait 
of  the  subject  was,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  devise  some  better  me- 
thod of  inquiring  into  complaints  that 
might  be 'made  of  future  corrupt  prao* 
tices  in  boroughs,  than  they  at  present 
possessed.    Without  laying  down  any 
positive  plan  on  the  subject,  he  was 
ready  to  state,  thai  he  should  like  to 
see  a  committee  appointed,  that  should 
be  enabled  to  take  evidence  upon  oath, 
whenever  a  complaint  should  be  made 
of  the  state  of  a  borough,  on  sufficient 
authority  to  induce  the  House  to  in* 
statute  inquiry.    Already  the  House 
had  made  a  precedent  of  an  inquiry 
without  the  report  of  a  select  com* 
mittee,  in  the  case  of  Grampound. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  had  stated,  at 
the  time,  that  it  was  a  novelty»  and 
had  nevertheless  agreed  to  establish 
the  precedent.  There  was  another  ob« 
stacte,  however,  to  the  prosecution  of 
these  inquiries,  which  was,  that  all 
their  exertions  might  be  defeated  by 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  other 
House.    Upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject he  would  confess  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  a  new  tribunal  constituted, 
capable  of  determining  disputed  ques- 
tions of  franchise^  that  should  be  equal- 
ly independent  of  both  Houses.    The 
noble  lord,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
confine  his  measure  to  the  mere  regu- 
lation of  the  mode  of  election.     He 
wished  to  c-iU  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  object — the  proprie- 
ty of  giving  representatives  to  placea 
not  at  present  returning  members  to 
Parliament.  In  making  such  a  propo- 
sition»  what  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  House  was,  that  he  was  introdu- 
cing nothing  new,  which  was  not  clear- 
ly required  by  the  new  situation  of  the 
country— that  he  was  proposing  no 
innovation,  where  innovation  had  not 
already  taken  phice.    Let  th^  House 
16 
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!bok  to  the  mightf  inci^aie  of  our  ma- 
niifactttriag  and  unrepresented  towns. 
When  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  pro- 
posing the  peace  establishment  in  1816, 
he,  apd  many  of  his  friends,  had  ob- 
jected to   it    as   unnecessarily  large. 
What  was  the  answer  ?  His  Majesty's 
ministers  referred  them  to  the  prodi- 
gious extension  of  these  towns,  and 
the  increase  of  their  population.     In 
1792,  the  whole  of  our  military  force 
of  all  descriptions,  in  Great  Britain 
aod  Ireland,  was  57>000  men ;  we  had 
this  year,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  militia  and  yeomanry, 
so  armed  force  of  210,000  men.  And 
why?  It  was  but  two  or  three  days 
ago,  that  the  prime  minister  of  this 
country  had  assigned,  as  the  only  rea- 
soo  for  maintaining  this  OTerwbelming 
force,  the  enlargement  of  those  towns, 
sod  the  increased  numbers  of  their  in- 
habitants.   He  coQceived  it  unfavour- 
shle  to  the  repose  of  the  country,  that 
these  large  towns  should  have  no  mu- 
nicipal constitutions  of  their  own  ; 
Manchester  was  under  the  direction  of 
aa  officer  called  boroughreeve,  who 
was^  in  fact,  the  steward  of  the  lord 
of  the  soil ;  the  town  had  no  sessions 
of  its  own,  but  was  included  under  the 
same  superintendence  as  the  adjoining 
hundred  of  Salford.  Birmingham  was 
governed  by  a  headborough  and  con- 
stables ;  and  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
nothing  more  than  a  village.    In  nei- 
ther of  these  rich  and  populous  com* 
mnnities   were    there   individuals    to 
whom,  from  their  rank  or  oficial  sta- 
tion, the  people  were  accustomed  to 
look  for  the  tone  and  colour  of  their 
poUtical  opinions.     The  course  which 
he  should  recommend  was,  to  widen 
the  basts  of  their  representative  sys- 
tem, in  proportion  to  the  vast  increase 
of  oar  wealth  and  population.  In  sop- 
port  of  this  principle  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  .all  history  and  experience. 
The  noble  lord  concluded^  by  moving 
the  following  resolutioos  :— 
TOL.  Xir.  PABT  I. 


1.  **  That  grievous  complaints  are 
made  in  the  kingdom,  and  manifestly 
appear  to  be  true,  of  undue  elections 
of  members  to  serve  as  burgesses  in 
Parliament,  by  gross  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, contrary  to  the  laws,  and  in 
violation  of  the  freedom  due  to  the 
election  of  representatives  for  the  Com- 
mons of  England  in  Parliament,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  kingdom,  disho- 
nourable, and  may  be  destructive,  to 
the  constitution  of  parliaments. 

2.  «•  That,  in  order  to  sttengthen 
and  maintain  the  necessary  connexion 
between  the  Commons  of  this  kingdom 
and  their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
it  is  expedient  to  give  to  such  places 
as  are  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  are  not  at  present  ade- 
quately represented,  the  right  of  re- 
turning members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

5.  **  That  a  select  committee  be  ap<« 
pointed  to  consider  to  what  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  fore- 
going resolution,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  extend  the  right  of  returning  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  of  the 
best  method  of  effecting  that  me^sure^ 
without  an  inconvenient  addition  to 
the  members  of  this  House. 

4.  **  That  it  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee,  to  consider  further  of  a 
mode  of  proceeding  with  respect  to 
any  boroughs  which  may  hereafter  be 
charged  with  notorious  bribery  and 
corriiption,  in  order  that  such  charges 
may  be  regularly  and  effectually  in^ 
quired  into,  and,  if  proved,  that  such 
boroughs  may  be  disabled  from  send- 
ing burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
the  future." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr 
Whitmore,  and  opposed  by  Mr  Ba- 
thurst,  but  in  short  speeches,  and  very 
little,  on  the  whole,  was  said  upon  the 
subject.  Yet  the  friends  of  reform  mus- 
tered in  very  considerable  force,  being 
124  against  155 ;  thus  leaving  a  ma-» 
jority  of  only  SI. 
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Another  question,  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  constitutional  view^ 
was  the  bill  for  mitigating  the  punish" 
ment  against  those  convicted  tor  for- 
gery, hj  rendering  it  no  longer  capi- 
tal. This  proposition  having  been  re- 
ferred last  year  to  a  committee,  and 
favourably  reported  on.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  introduced  a  bill,  founded 
On  that  report,  and  on  the  23d  of  May, 
moved  that  it  should  go  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  Solicitor-General  rose  and  sta- 
ted, that,  though  with  reluctance^  he 
must  oppose  the  motion  of  his  honour- 
able fnend.  The  report  itself  was  evi- 
dently drawn  up  in  haste»  as  many 
inaccuracies  appeared  in  it.    Thus,  it 
was  stated,  that  stealing  in  dwelling- 
houses  to  the  amount  of  40«.  was  a 
capital  offence  by  the  law  as  it  stood. 
Now,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  there  was  no  law  respecting  steal- 
ing in  houses  to  the  amount  of  40;. 
In  like  manner,  the  report  stated  that 
stealing  in  ships  and  vessels  on  naviga- 
ble rivers  was  a  capital  offence  {  there 
was  no  such  offence  known  to  the  law 
of  England.     In  adverting  to  the  bill 
before  them,  it  appeared  that  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  to  take  away^  for  the 
first  offence,  the  punishment  of  death 
in  cases  of  forgery  of  every  descrip. 
tion,  save  those  of  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England.    It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore,  to  consider  the  cases  to  which 
the  bill  applied.  It  applied  to  the  for- 
gery of  wills — a  crime  easily  commit- 
ted, and  by  which  families  might  be 
atript  of  their  entire  property.    It  ap- 
plied also  to  the  forgery  of  marriage 
registers— a  crime  which  went  to  de- 
stroy not  merely  the  property  of  fami- 
lies, but  to  affect  the  legitimacy  and 
character  of  its  members.    It  also  ap- 
plied to  the  forgery  of  deeds  of  con- 
veyance of  property  to  any  amount, 
and  cases  ol  the  transfer  of  stock- 
cases  so  very  important,  and  on  which 
depended  property  to  a  great  amount. 


He  recollected  having  been  employed 
in  one  case  where  the  party  vras  charged 
with  having  committed  forgery  re- 
specting the  transfer  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  20,000/.    When  he  looked 
at  the  preamble  of  the  present  bill, 
and  found  it  stated  therein,  that  -the 
existing  law  was  insufficient  to  repreaa 
the  crime  of  forgery,  he  thought  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  new  punishment  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  inflict  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  would  not  at  least  be  less 
insufficient.  The  honourable  mover  did 
not  intend  to  make  transportation  the 
only  punishment ;  but  in  some  cases 
he  would  have  the  offender  imprisoned, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour.  Now,  in  re. 
ply  to  this  argument,  he  would  de- 
clare, that  there  was  no  such  punish- 
ment for  any  great  crime  in  this  coun- 
try, as  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
What  there  might  be  hereafter,  he 
could  not  tell ;  neither  could  he  know 
.  what  might  be  effected  by  the  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic  labours  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  in  that  House ;  but 
at  present  it  appeared  as  if  hard  labour 
haa  always  boen  considered  by  the  le- 
gislature as  insufficient  to  deter  from 
crime,  especially  when  the  crime  was 
likely  to  be  attended  by  great  pecu- 
niary advantages.    He  was  well  aware 
that  in  other  countries  the  laws  agrainst 
forjjery  were  not  so  severe  as  they  were 
in  England.    But  other  countries  had 
means  of  prevention  which  this  coun- 
try had  not ;  other  countries  had  means 
of  detection  and  conviction,  through 
the  agency  of  their  nolice,  which  this 
country  had  not,  and  which  he  hoped 
to  God  it  never  would  have.  In  France 
and  in  other  countries  private  forgeries 
were  not  punished  by  death  ;  but  by 
the  law  of  France,  and  by  its  systetn 
of  police,  which  never  could  exist  in  at 
country  with  a  constitution  like  our 
own,  crimes  cmild,  in  the  first  instance^ 
be  nK>re  effectually  prevented  than   iti 
England ;  and  in  the  second,  more  eaai. 
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ly  d^ected  ;  inasmuch  as  the  indivklQal 
charged  with  them  waa  compelled,  hj 
a  kind  of  crota-examinationy  to  con- 
fess his  own  guilt,  which  was  never 
the  caae  in  England— except  when  an 
individual  was  unfortunately  called  to 
the  bar  of  that  House.  No  inference, 
therefore^  ought  to  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  present  bill  from  the  practice  of 
foreigrfi  coontriet. 

Mr  Buxton  now  came  forward^  in 
an  elaborate  speech,  as  the  champion 
of  the  bilL  In  considering  whether 
any  substitute  conld  be  found  for  capi- 
tal pnnisbmenty  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  admits  that  transportation  was  not 
one.  **  But,"  said  he,  «  how  does  the 
booourable  and  learned  gentleman  as^ 
sume  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
secondary  punishment,  when  we  have 
annual  returns  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State*  giving  the  most 
flattering  account  of  the  success  of  an- 
other species  of  secondary  punishment, 
namely,  the  Hulks?  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  that  that  mode  of  pu* 
nishment  is  in  a  perfect  state  i  on  the 
contrary,  I  entirely  distrust  its  effici- 
ency. But  I  am  prepared  to  declare, 
that  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour 
and  occasional  solitary  confinement, 
and  constant  inspection,  and  rigid  dis-* 
cipline,  is,  in  fact,  the  punishment  you 
require*" 

Mr  Buxton  conceived,  as  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  had  been  juitined 
only  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  that  it 
must  be  tried  by  its  effect  in  the  pre« 
vention  of  crime.  He  would  then  cxa- 
mine  its  present  cffiect  upon  England. 
••  It  appears,"  said  he,  «  by  papers 
which  are  now  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  that  there  passed  through  the 
prisons  of  this  country  in  the  year 
1808,  no  less  than  107,000  individuals. 
Sooie  very  considerable  deductions,  I 
grant,  must  be  made  from  that  num« 
ber— -some  additions  also  must  be  made. 
But,  without  entering  into  minor  de- 
tails, making,  for  argument's  sake,  so 


extravagant  an  abatement  as  one-fourth 
— still,  what  an  army  of  delinquents 
remains  !  What  a  mass  of  crinunality 
does  it  display  1  But  these  are  only  a 
part,  and  comparatively  a  small  part, 
of  the  number  of  criminals.  These  are 
the  offienders  detected  in  that  year; 
and  to  these  roust  be  added,  the  still 
greater  number  who,  in  that  year,  es- 
caped detection.    Conjoin  these,  the 
comparatively  few,  who  are  seized  by 
your  law,  with  those  the  many,  who 
evade  it— and  then  what  a  bulk  and 
mass  of  crime  does  it  open  to  us  1 
*  But,  prevention  of  crime  is  our  ob- 
ject,' says  the  Solicitor-GeneraL  And 
let  me  ask  him — ^let  me  ask  any  one 
who  views  the  Question  as  the  honour* 
able  and  learned  gentleman  has  invited 
us  to  view  it ;  not  as  a  matter  of 
party,  but  fairly  and  impartially-^whe- 
ther  he  can  pretend  to  see  in  that 
mighty  mass  of  guilt  and  jnfamy — in 
that  enormous  concourse  of  persons 
who  are  ever  read^  to  invade  the  peace* 
and  who  always  live  by  preying  on  the 
industry  and  property  of  the  commu- 
nity— any  proof  that  crime  has  been 
prevented?  In  this  metropolis  alone 
there  are  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
children,  who  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  their  daily  misdeeds — ^who  now,  in- 
deed, live  by  petty  pilfer,  but  who  are 
growing  in  guilt  more  rapidly  than 
they  arc  growing  in  years— who  are 
ripening  into  a  greater  capability  of 
mischief-— who  are  passing  through  an 
apprenticeship,  which,  as  it  will  dis- 
qualify  them  from  becoming  useful 
members  of  society,  will  fit  them  to 
become,  for  a  time,  the  terror,  and 
then  the  disgrace  of  your  country— 
and  who  have  yet  to  revenge  on  socie« 
ty,  its  inattention  and  its  carelessness. 
*  But,  prevention  of  crime  is  our  ob* 
ject.'    Then,  I  appeal  to  any  man  of 
competent  judgment  in  the  House* 
whether  he  can  perceive,  amidst  these 
seeds  of  future  delinquency — in  this 
store  and  provision  for  the  succession 
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of  criminala-^iD  this  maltitude  of  poor 
wretches,  who  are  rearing  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  supply  your  gaols, 
your  penitentiaries,  your  hulks,  your 
colonies,  and,  finally,  the  gibbets  of 
your  country  with  their  victims — any 
thing  like  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
y^ur  law  V  There  was  not  a  foreigner 
of  distinction  who  had  attended  to  the 
subject^  who  had  not  been  shocked  at 
the  nuoiber  and  audacity  of  crimes  in 
this  country.  Such  foreigners  might 
well  be  supposed  to  ask,  Has  your 
law  done  that  which  you  expected 
from  your  law  ?  Are  your  houses  safe  ? 
Certainly  not.  Are  your  streets  safe  ? 
Certainly  not.  Are  your  gaols  empty  i 
Certainly  not.  Is  li^  more  secure,  and 
property  less  endangered  here  than 
elsewhere 7  Certainly  not.  Has  crime 
decreased  i  Certainly  not.  Has  it  re- 
mained stationary  i  Certainly  not.  Has 
it  increased  ?  It  certainly  has-^and  in 
a  prodigious  rate. 

Mr  Buxton  then  went  over  the  se- 
ries of  British  history,  the  examples 
of  foreign  Europe,  and  of  America, 
and  the  recent  phenomena  of  crime  and 
criminal  legislation  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  shew,  that  a  law  which  ex- 
ceeded the  just  severity  of  the  case, 
was  always  inefficient ;  and  that  a  mi- 
tigation of  penalty  produced  a  dimi- 
nution of  crime.  **  Crime,"  said  he, 
**  has  increased  in  £ngland|  as  com- 
pared with  every  other  country — as 
compared  with  itself  at  former  periods. 
Now,  what  species  of  crime  has  in- 
creased ?  .Those  atrocious  acts  of  vio- 
lent robbery  and  murder,  which,  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  have  been 
punished  with  death  i  By  no  means. 
These  have  decreased.  Where,  then, 
has  the  augmentation  taken  place  i 
Precisely  in  those  lesser  felonies  which 
are  capital  now,  but  were  not  former- 
ly— which  are  capital  in  England,  but 
in  no  other  country — that  is,  we  differ 
from  ourselves  in  former  times,  and 
from  our  neighbours  at  the  present 


moment  $  firstt  by  our  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  certain  offences  $  and,  second- 
ly, by  the  multiplication  of  those  very 
offences  under  that  very  mode  of  treat- 
ment."   He  then  animadverted  on  the 
careless  and  undistinguishing  manner  in 
which  such  laws  had  been  accumula- 
ted. "  Though  some  records  are  hand- 
ed down  to  us»  of  the  discussions  du- 
ring the  last  century,  in  this  House* 
upon  a  multitude  of  points  of  little  sig- 
nificance, hardly  a  remnant  remains  up- 
on the  subject  of  criminal  law— and  ye  t» 
during  that  period,  our  penal  code  haa 
been  quadrupled.     U^on  an  average, 
every  year  or  that  period  was  marked 
by  the  enactment  of  a  capital  offence  ; 
besides  those  occasions  in  which  the 
legislature,  as  if  tired  of  the  tedious  re- 
tail method  of  confining  one  capital  de- 
nunciation to  one  statutCf  had  heaped 
together— and  faggoted,  for  that  ia 
the  only  term  which  is  appUcable— 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  such  enactmenta 
in  one  heterogeneous  mass.    I  remem- 
ber a  case,  in  which,  in  the  same  para- 
graphy  nineteen  are  thus  bundled  to* 
gether;   one  of  which  is  for  a  civil 
trespass  to  the  value  of  sixpence,  and 
another  for  the  worst  species  of  mur- 
der. All  these  acts, as  far  as  I  can  learn« 
passed  sub  Hlentioy  without  debate,  in- 
quiry, examination,  evidence,  or  any- 
general  interest."  Mr  B.  particularly 
urged,  that  under  the  present  mode  of 
administering  English  law,  it  was  im- 
possible to  execute  such  a  code  as  the 
present.  *'  Either  you  must  have  a  pub- 
lic prosecutor — (perhaps  the  greatest 
innovation   on   British  jurisprudence 
that  could  be  devised) — or  you  must 
reconcile  those  to  whom  the  duty  oF 
prosecuting  is  now  consigned,  to  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  ;  and  this  you 
can  do  only  by  reconciling  this  law  to 
their  feelings.    You  must  have  that 
vexatious,  meddling  police,  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  so 
solemnly  deprecated ;  or  you  roust  re- 
vert to  the  good  old  English  method 
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of  reprtmxag  crime»  which  is  to  be 
fooDd  in  the  hearty  disposition  of  the 
public  to  aid  and  invigorate  the  law. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  strong 
feelings  of  humanity^  and  strong  prin- 
ciples of  justice ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
legislators  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  so  long  the  people  will  side 
with  the  bw  against  the  offender.  But, 
when  the  bounds  of  reason  and  mode- 
ration are  overstepped,  as  unquestion- 
ably they  are  in  a  multitude  of  your 
enactments,  the  feelings  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  people,  which  ought  to 
aid,  withstand,  and  rebel  against  the 
operation  of  the  law ;  and  the  very  vir- 
tues of  the  people,  their  sense  of  true 
jostice  and  humanity,  which  ought  to 
be  the  strength  of  your  law,  go  over 
to  the  enemy,  investmg  the  felon  with 
chances  of  escape,  and  with  hopes  of 
deliverance,  which  would  never  have 
belonged  to  him^  but  for  the  seventy 
of  your  law.  And,  who  are  the  auxi- 
liaries whom  you  thus  repel  ?  The  very 
persons  whom,  of  all  others,  you  ought 
to  secure  on  your  side— the  just^  the 
merciful,  and  the'conscientious.  You  de- 
pend upon  the  just  man ;  but  the  just 
man  sees,  that  his  support  is  demanded 
to  laws  which  violate  all  justice ;  which 
confound  crimes  the  most  venal  and  the 
most  atrocious,  by  one  terrible  uniform- 
ity of  punishment.  The  just  man  sees 
this,  and  remains  inactive.  You  ask  the 
merciful  man  to  aid  you.  But,  how  can 
any  ni^  who  loves  mercy  contribute 
to  the  support  of  laws  which  set  the 
common  prindples  of  humanity  at  de- 
fiance ?  And  then,  the  religious  man. 
I  know  that  I  am  now  upon  delicate 
ground ;  and  that  this  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  occasion,  for  entering  very 
largely  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  may 
say,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  this 
country,  who  squs^re  their  opinions  by 
the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  their  faith, 
is  very  great — that  it  has  of  late  years 
much  increased  ;  and  fervently  do  I 
desire,  at  I  confidently  trust,  that  every 


yearwill  witness  its  augmentation.  Can 
you  afford  to  lose  the  religious  man 
from  your  service  ?  But,  you  do  lose 
him.  I  hazard  nothing  when  I  say, 
that  a  very  religious  man  cannot,  in 
many  cases,  be  a  prosecutor.  He  deep- 
ly feels,  that  his  own  dearest  hopes  de- 
pend only  on  the  pardon  which  he  shall 
receive  $  and  he  knows,  that  the  con- 
dition on  which  he  asks  forgiveness 
to  his  own  trespasses,  is  the  forgive- 
ness he  extends  to  the  trespasses  of 
others.  He  cannot,  therefore,  for  ma- 
ny crimes,  call  down  upon  his  brother 
sinner  the  exterminating  vengeance  of 
the  law.  The  people  have  made  enor- 
mous strides  in  all  that  tends  to  civil- 
ize and  soften  man ;  while  the  laws 
have  contracted  a  ferocity,  which  did 
not  belong  to  them  in  the  most  savage 
period  of  our  history ;  and  to  such  ex- 
tremes of  distance  have  they  proceed- 
ed, that  I  do  believe  there  never  was  a 
law  so  harsh  as  British  law ;  or  so  mer- 
ciful and  humane  a  people  as  the  Bri- 
tish people.  And  yet,  to  that  mild  and 
merciful  people,  is  left  the  execution 
of  that  rigid  and  cruel  law.'^  Mr  B. 
then  went  over  the  different  items  of 
the  evidence,  to  prove  that  they  tend- 
ed to  confirm  all  the  conclusions  which 
he  had  drawn.  He  strongly  called  up- 
on the  House  to  exert  tnemselves  for 
the  prevention  of  crime.  **  Let  me 
not,"  said  he,  **  be  misunderstood,  as  I 
sometimes  have  been,  as  an  advocate 
for  the  criminal,  or  the  apologist  of 
crimes.  No  one  views  with  more  hor- 
ror than  I  do  the  erimes  which  abound 
in  this  metropolis; 'but  I  may  be  ex- 
cused, if  1  sometimes  turn  my  attention 
from  the  effect  to  the  caused—from  the 
stream  to  its  source — from  guilt  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal,  to  the  neglect 
on  our  part,  which  occasions  it.  Let 
no  one  imagine,  that  the  picture  which 
1  have  drawn,  is  rarely  seen,  or  extra- 
vagantly coloured.  1  do  believe,  that 
if  the  real  mysteries  of  crime  could  be 
developed^— if  the  secrets  which  are 
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now  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness,  hj 
the  united  interests  of  police  and  cri* 
roinal,  could  be  faithfmly  unfolded  to 
the  eye  of  the  public,  scenes  both  of 
guilt  and  wretchedness  would  be  dis. 
closed,  which  would  shame  every  man, 
whoisnotdead  to  every  sense  of  shames- 
grieve  every  man,  who  is  not  insensible 
to  all  feelings  of  compassion — and  rouse 
us  aU  into  ardent  efforts  for  the  preven- 
ti<|n  of  crime."     He  had  lately  tisited 
eight  persons,  and,  if  not  deceived,  he 
saw  in  those  eight  persons,  eight  vic- 
tims to  the  cruelty  of  depending  on  ul- 
timate punishment,  instead  of  early  pre- 
vention ;  each  of  them  had  begun  with 
petty  offences,  had  enjoyed  a  long  ca- 
reer of  unpunished  crime,  had  been  led, 
step  by  step,  from  one  dark  deed  to  a 
darker,  till  he  had  atuined  that  degree 
and  measure  of  wickedness,  which  call- 
ed down  the  exterminating  vengeance 
of  the  law.    He  finally  characterized 
the  system  now  acted  on,  as  a  system 
which,  **  having  in  its  favour  Mr Wynd- 
bam  and  £)r  Paley,  has  against  it, 
Johnson,  Franklin,  Fitt,  Fox,  More, 
Bacon,  Coke,  Bhtckstone,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others-^divines,  moralists, 
statesmen,    lawyers, — an    unrivalled 
phalanx  of  the  wise  and  good,  A  sys- 
tem which  has  against  it  the   still 
stronger  authority  of  practical  men, 
who  draw  their  conclusions  from  real 
life.  A  system  which  has  aeainst  it  the 
still  stronger  authority  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  which,  if  wrong  now, 
is  wrong  for  the  first  time.  A  system 
which  has  against  it  the  still  stronger 


authority  of  experience  and  experiment, 
in  England,  on  the  one  side,  in  Tus- 
cany, in  America,  and  elsewhere,  on 
the  other.  And,  finally,  a  system, 
which,  in  its  spirit  and  its  temper,  is 
against  the  temper  and  the  spirit  of 
that  mild  and  merciful  religion,  which 
<  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  live.' " 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr 
T.  Smith,  Mr  R.  Martin,  Dr  Lush- 
ington,  Mr  Nolan,  Mr  Wynn,  Mr  W. 
Courtenay,  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  It  was  opposed  by 
Mr  Bright,  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, and  the  Attorney- General. 

The  committal  of  the  bill  was  finally 
carried,  by  118  to  74. 

On  the  25th  May,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  received,  and  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  it  agreed  to. 

On  the  4th  June,  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  was  moved,  and,  after  some 
discussion, carried  by  117  against  111. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  how- 
ever, afterwards  announced,  that  he 
meant  to  divide  the  House  on  the 
question,'  <<  that  the  bill  do  pass." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  exclaimed 
against  this,^as  a  most  unworthy  ma- 
noeuvre, after  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  bill  had  left  the  House,  never  ex- 
pecting a  division  at  so  unusual  a  stage. 

Lord  C.  however  persisted,  and  the 
bill  was  then  negatived  by  121  against 
115*  It  was  thus  lost  for  the  present 
session. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


Stoic  rfihe  different  Branchet  of  National  Industry^^First  Debate  on  the  Sub^ 
ject^^Mr  Baring's  Motion  relative  to  the  Currency^Mr  Gooch's  Motion 
relative  to  Agricultural  Distress-^The  Timber  Trade^Mr  WoUac^e  Plan 
for  a  New  Code  ^Navigation  Laws* 


The  condition  of  the  coantryy  in  re- 
spect to  the  mriouB  branches  of  na- 
tional indottrji  was  still  deeply  mark- 
ed by  distress.  Manufactures  had,  in- 
deed, experienced  such  a  measure  of 
improvement,  that  labourers,  in  all 
their  different  branches,  found  now 
employment,  though  at  wages  very 
barely  sufficient  to  afford  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  the  profits  of  their 
employers  were,  if  possible,  still  more 
scanty.  The  extreme  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, however,  disastrous  as  it  was 
to  agriculture^  afforded  to  the  other 
classes  the  means  of  support  upon  even 
a  slender  income.  It  was  upon  the 
landed  interest,  therefore,  that  the 
weight  of  public  distress  now  pecu- 
liarly fell ;  and  petitions  for  relief  were 
poured  io  without  number  from  this 
respectable  and  influential  class  of  the 
community.  They  were  not  willing  to 
admit,  yet  were  scarcely  able  to  deny, 
that  everything  had  already  been  done 
for  them  which  the  circumstances  of 
society  admitted  of;  and  that  neither 
ministers  nor  the  country  were  pre- 
pared to  grant  any  more  extensive 
monopoly  than  they  now  enjoyed. 
The  subject  of  national  distress  was 


first  discussed  at  length,  on  occasion  of 
a  petition  presented  by  Mr  Dugdale, 
*on  the  9th  February,  from  the  mer- 
chants, inhabitants,  and  tradesmen  of 
(he  townof  Birmingham.  The  petition- 
ers represented,  that  the  present  state 
of  their  trade,  and  consequently  of  those 
numerous  classes  who  were  dependant 
upon  it^  was  deplorable.  In  order  to 
get  more  accurate  information  as  to  the 
state  of  Birmingham  in  this  respect,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  peti- 
tioners some  time  back  to  inquire  into 
the  consumption  of  meat^  beer,  and 
other  necessaries,  in  the  town,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1818  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  a  most  material  diminu- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  such  ar- 
ticles was  found  to  have  taken  place, 
and  this,  it  was  unnecessary  to  addf 
had  existed  principally  among  the  low- 
er classes.  Though  there  was  some 
improvement  in  some  articles^  yet  that, 
in  the  main  branches  of  the  trade,  there 
had  been  a  diminution  of  25  per  cent ; 
the  consequence  was^  that  the  capital- 
ists were  withdrawing  their  capital  in 
the  trade,  and  the  workmen,  in  most 
instances,  got  employment  only  for 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week.    The 
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depresaiooy  he  feared,  aroae  more  fronts 
general  than  local  causes. 

Mr  Lawley  seconded  the  motion. 
He  had  heard  with  pleasure,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  contradict,  the  state- 
ment of  ministers,  as  to  the  improve- 
ments in  many  parts  of  our  trade ;  hut, 
if  he  were  to  rest  his  opinion  upon  what 
he  knew  of  the  state  of  t  he  trade  oJF  Bir- 
mingham,  it  was  not  such  as  would  bear 
out  those  statements  which  had  given 
him  so  much  satisfaction. 

Mr  Littleton  observed,  that  if  simi- 
lar  inquiries  to  those  made  in  Birming. 
ham  had  been  instituted  in  the  south- 
west of  the  county  of  Stafford,  the 
same  results  would  have  been  found. 
He  believed,  though  the  petitioners 
only  hinted  at  it,  that  if  a  committee 
should  be  appointed,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  great  part  of  the  distress  com- 
plained of,  would  be  found  to  have  re- 
sulted from  what  had  been,  be  would 
admit,  yery  properly  done  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  with  respect  to  the 
metallic  currency.  The  petitioners  did 
not  attribute  their  distress  to  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war ;  but,  though  linr 
willing  to  dissent  from  so  respectable 
a  body,  when  he  considered  the  very 
great  extent  to  which  the  trade,  in  ar- 
ticles of  military  furniture,  had  been 
carried  on  in  Birmingham,  the  great 
quantity  of  swords,  guns,  stirrups,  and 
other  such  articles,  which  were  con- 
stantly in  demand  ;  when  he  consider- 
ed the  large  arm&iments  which  were  fit- 
ted out  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  liberal  assistance  which  was  given 
by  this  country ;  when  he  consider- 
ed the  great  bodies  of  militia  which 
were  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
when  he  recollected  the  increased  de- 
mand which  those  circumstances  must 
have  created  for  articles  in  the  Birming- 
ham trade,'  he  could  not  but  coDclude 
that  it  would  require  many  years  to 
fill  up  the  chasip  caused  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  such  a  demand.  The  dulness  of 
the  iron  trade  appeared  also  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  depression  of 


agriculture.  He  considered  it,  there* 
fore,  of  importance  that  something 
should  be  done  to  assist  the  agricuC 
turists,  as  that  would,  no  doubt,  effect 
a  material  improvement  in  the  business 
of  the  manufacturers.  Any  improve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  interest,  how- 
ever small,  would  be  most  important  ; 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  serious 
attention  of  government  would  be  turn- 
ed to  it.  He  thoueht  that  some  relief 
might  be  afforded  by  a  revision  of  our 
system  of  taxation. 

Mr  Curw^n  considered  the  depres- 
sion of  so  important  a  branch  as  th^ 
iron  trade  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  ge- 
neral distress  of  the  country.  Seine 
kind  of  cheering  hope  had  been  held 
out,  when  it  was  stated  that  an  im- 
provement had  taken  place  in  some 
branches  ;  but  he  would  ask,  was  this 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  a  hope 
that  a  favourable  change  was  about  tq 
take  place  in  the  state  of  the  country  ? 
He  believed  not ;  and  if  bis  Majesty'4 
ministers  should  consent  to  inquiry  in* 
to  the  subject,  he  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  there  was  more  ground  for 
alarm  than  for  hope.  It  was  believed 
that  the  increase  in  our  cotton  manu- 
factures was  a  proof  of  this  growing 
improvement.  If,  however,  that  wer^ 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  improvement, 
the  workmen  would,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, have  turned  round  and  demand- 
ed an  increase  of  wages ;  but  surely 
that  had  not  been  the  case.  He  look- 
ed upon  that  increase  as  the  result  of 
a  sptfculation  from  which  no  general 
benefit  to  the  country  would  be  deri- 
yed.  It  was  his  fear  that  government 
had  not  taken  the  pains  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
the  country.  It  had  been  said  else- 
where, that  16,000,000/.  of  taxes  had 
been  remitted  since  the  peace ;  but  the 
fund  from  which  these  could  have  been 
paid  had  been  reduced  much  more  than 
in  proportion.  He  had  no  expectation 
of  benefit  from  return  to  a  system  of 
restriction  upon  cash  payments.    The 
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rrmedy  wlucfa  he  thought  would  ht  an 
effectual  one  was  thiSf— a  decrease  of 
the  interest  to  the  fundholder.  He  said 
this  was  the  only  remedy,  and  the  pre> 
leot  was  the  time  when  the  question 
could  be  fairly  met.  His  own  situation 
as  an  agriculturist  was  this : — He  had 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  thought 
he  might  say  of  himself,  that  he  had 
nerer  been  considered  a  hard  landlord ; 
bat,  notwithstanding,  he  had  almost 
all  his  faun- lands  ottered  to  be  given 
op  to  him.  In  the  dreadful  situation 
of  the  country!  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
member,  independently  of  all  party 
feelings,  to  support  any  member,  and 
to  co-operate  in  any  measures,  where 
any  prospect  of  relief  was  presented. 
Some  members  were  afraid  of  parlia- 
mentary reform— -some  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  he  was  afraid  only  of 
the  period  when  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  would  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  therefore  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr  F.  Robinson  was  convinced,  af- 
ter the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
that  a  repeal  of  the  act  for  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  would  be  highly 
inexpedient*  The  resource  which  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  was  one  of  fearful 
consideration.  It  might  be  palatable  to 
many,  but  it  would  be  pregnant  with 
the  utmost  danger,  forcibly,  by  an  act 
of  legislation,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  Such  an 
expedient  might  give  temporary  relief, 
but  it  would  create  more  evil  than 
could  be  calculated.  When  they 
thonght  of  its  effects,  not  on  the  great 
fandholder,  but  on  the  small  fund- 
holder,  who  wrapped  himself  in  per- 
fect confidence,  when  he  thought  of  the 
faith  pledged  for  his  income — when 
they  thought  of  the  infinite  evils  of 
breaking  faith  with  the  public  creditor, 
they  could  not  view  such  a  project  but 
with  the  utmost  possible  alarm.  Great 
iad  pressing  as  tae  difficulties  and  dis» 


tresses  of  the  country  were,  he  did  hope 
that  the  House  would  not  be  hurried 
into  rash  measures  that  might  produce 
incalculable  and  irreparable  mischief. 

Mr  Baring  complained  that  the  last 
speaker  had  evaded  the  main  question, 
by  confining  his  notice  to  one  single 
proposition  of  Mr  Curwen*  Upon  that 
subject,  indeed,  he  agreed  with  him, 
(Mr  Robinson.)  He  could  see  no 
honesty  or  honour  in  a  measure  that 
would — notwithstanding  the  great  war 
carried  on  for  so  many  years — notwith- 
standing the  exertions  made  during  the 
war — and  notwithstanding  that  the 
country  had  been  relieved  from  taxa- 
tion during  the  war  by  borrowing—, 
point  out  a  fraud  on  the  public  credi- 
tor as  the  means  of  relief.— Mr  Curwen 
having  interposed,  and  said  that  he 
proposed  such  a  measure  only  under 
the  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise, 
Mr  Baring  declared,  he  knew  no  other 
inability  to  prevent  keeping  faith  with 
the  creditor  but  the  debtor  having  paid 
all  he  had.  At  the  same  time,  Mr  B.  con- 
sidered the  petition  as  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  Itwassin- 
gular,  that  we  were  now  in  our  sixth 
year  of  peace,  without  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  being  in  a  settled 
state,  and  without  anything  like  pros- 
perity, except  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  How  was  it  that  things  were 
in  this  state  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace  ? 
The  effects  of  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace  had  subsided ;  yet  every  branch 
of  trade,  and  manufacture,  and  agri- 
culture, was  carried  on  at  a  loss,  and 
none  could  tell  where  this  state  of 
things  would  end.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  distress,  he  was. convinced, 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  currency. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  ought 
therefore  to  return  to  an  unlimited 
paper  currency ;  he  only  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  a  departure 
from  a  proper  standard.  That  departure 
had  undoubtedly  produced  extrava- 
gance in  the  public  expenditure   for 
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Ukhedy  or  in  a  coane  of  being  ciU« 
Uiahcdy  which  was  rcqainte  to  these- 
citrity  of  the  pnhlic  creditor.  It  might 
hereafter  be  shewn,  however,  that  per- 
hapsj  by  the  present  system,  the  cord 
had  been  stretched  a  littk  too  tight. 
It  might  even  be  shewn  that  the  1^ 
sterlbg  was  now  a  little  above  its  nomi- 
nal or  ordinary  value.  This  was  mani- 
fest from  the  rise  in  the  foreign  ex- 
changes ;  and  he  himself  could  enter* 
tain  no  doubt,  as  he  said  before,  that 
the  cord  was  a  little  too  tight,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  bank  rather  too  pe- 
remptory. When  he  said  this,  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  misunderstood,  or 
supposed  to  be  advising,  with  justice 
in  his  mouthy  an  act  of  injustice.     If 
what  he  recommended  could  be  shewn 
to  be  unjust,  he  should  be  one  of  the 
last  men  to  press  it  upon  the  House  ; 
but  his  persuasion  was,  that  by  perpe- 
tuating the  system  of  the  honourable 
member,  (  Mr  Ricardo),  with  a  tempo* 
rary  relaxation,  the  present  difficulty 
might  be  materially  lessened  ;  and  that 
another  obvious  means  of  relief  and  in- 
creased facility  would  be,  to  enable  the 
Bank  to  pajr  its  notes  either  in  silver 
or  gold,  at  its  own  option. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Wes- 
tern, vehemently  calling  for  relief  to 
the  agricultunsts,  Mr  Ricardo  rose, 
and  expressed  his  dissent  from  Mr 
Baring's  opinion,  that  the  fill  of  prices 
was  general,  and  that  the  cause  arose 
from  changes  in  the  currency.  He 
believed  that  the  fall  in  com  had  been 
severe  beyond  measure,  whilst  there 
had  been  no  fall  with  regard  to  many 
other  articles,  or  at  any  rate,  no  fall 
in  the  least  degree  similar,  or  that  could 
be  readily  traced  to  a  similar  cause.  If 
the  prices  of  bullion  were  referred  to 
at  former  periods,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  com  had  altered  to 
the  amount  of  25  per  cent.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  his  honourable  friend 
making  a  statement,  from  which,  if 
correct,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 


which  we  were  now  soffiniog  so 
ly,  and  increased  the  public  debt  to  an 
amount  so  enormous,  as  to  make  a  re- 
tum  to  the  right  standard  extremely 
difficult.     Yet  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  produce  of  the  soil  was  not  of  much 
less  value  now,  when  the  quarter  of 
wheat  was  sold  for  sixty  shiUiogs,  than 
it  had  been  when  the  price  was  eighty. 
It  was  less  relatively  to  nominal  pounds 
sterling  ;  but  a  quarter  of  com  would 
now  buy  as  much  cloth,  or  as  much 
iron,  as  when  it  sold  for  eighty  shillings. 
If  they  supposed  a  man  to  have  had  no 
debt,  and  to  have  now  an  income  of  60/. 
instead  of  80^,  he  was  in  the  same  rebu 
tive  situation.  But  unfortunately  many 
farmers  who  have  but  small  sums  of 
capital,  had  been  mduced,  by  the  rise 
in  the  prices  of  com,  to  take  farms 
under  mortgages  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  price.  In  consequence  of  having 
thus  tampered  with  the  currency,  manv 
honest  farmers  had  not  only  lost  aU 
their  property,  but  were  themselves  in 
jail.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Memed  to  be  very  much  puzzled  to  re- 
concile the  diminution  ot  revenue  with 
the  increased  consumption  of  excise- 
able  articles.    For  his  part,  he  saw  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  this  apparent  con* 
tradiction.     The  fundholder,  and  all 
who  had  fixed  incomes,  found  that 
every  100^  would  now  go  as  far  as 
150/.  formerly.     He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  increased  consumption 
of  exciseable  articles  was  entirely  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  fixed  in- 
comes.    He  meant  not  to  cast  any 
odium  on  particular  classes  as  drones 
in  society }  he  would  only  illustrate 
his  argument :-— The  enjoyment  of  the 
drone  in  society  had  increased,  while 
everything  connected  with  agriculture 
and  commerce  was  diminished  in  value. 
He  would  now  very  shortly  advert  to 
the  measures  which  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  recommend  in  a  committee. 
He  would  willingly  give  all  that  per- 
manency to  the  currency  as  now  esta- 
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distreaaes  beg«n  at  the  moment  when 
the  last  change  in  the  currency  took 
place.  Now,  if  he  looked  back  to  the 
price  of  bullion  in  the  flourishing  year 
of  1818^  and  compared  it  with  the 
present  price,  it*  would  be  seen  that 
the  difference  did  not  exceed  6  or  7  per 
cent.  To  this  extent  other  prices  might 
have  since  been  affecteds  and  he  had  no 
doubtt  though  without  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  fact»  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  reduction  of  prices 
in  other  countries.    Wine  had  fallen 
here,  and  so  had  cotton  goods,  but  he 
believed  that  fall  was  not  more  than 
equal  to  that  which  had  occurred  in 
roost  parts  of  Europe.    In  the  year 
1816  the  price  of  gold  was  at  4/«  an 
ounce.     In  the  following  year  it  was 
4/.  and  6d.    In  the  year  1818  bullion 
still  did  not  rise  above  4sL  2s,  and  4/.  8^., 
and  in  the  year  1819»  when  the  .plan 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  recom<« 
mend  was  adopted  by  the  Houses  it 
was  at  4/.  1^.  The  question  then  before 
the  House  was,  whether  it  was  advi- 
sable to  return  to  the  old  standard,  or 
to  take  the  existing  market  rate,  which 
was  then  about  4  per  cent,  above  that 
standard,  as  the  measure  of  value  in 
future  ;  but  his  honourable  friend  had 
argued  on  this  subject  as  if  bullion  had 
been  at  that  time,  as  it  formerly  was, 
at  5L  or  5L  lOs.  an  ounce.  If,  instead 
of  being  at  4/.  U.,  bullion  had  been 
much  higher,  he  should  not  have  pro- 
posed a  recurrence  to  the  mint  stand- 
ard. What  be  was  anxious  about  was, 
not  to  restore  the  old,  but  to  establish 
a  fixed  standard;  for,  however  desi- 
rable it  might  be  to  a  body  of  mer- 
chants or  bankers  to  possess  the  power 
of  raising  or  lowering  a  fourth  or  fifth 
the  value  of  the  currency,  and  to  make 
3/.  17«.  10^.  at  one  time,  equivalent 
to  5L  at  another,  it  was  a  power  de* 
structive  of  every  engagement,  and 
finally  ruinous  to  every  mterest.  With 
regm  to  the  depression  of  agriculture, 
he  believed  it  was  a  good  deal  owing 


to  the  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  it.    It  was  cer* 
tainly  desirable  that  those  engaged  in 
the  production  of  com  should  have  a 
vent  when  ati  excess  of  supply  existed. 
When  two  or  three  good  harvests  fol- 
lowed in  succession,  we  might,  if  prices 
were  at  all  on  a  level  with  those  on  the 
continent,  export  it  after  a  fall  of  three 
or  four  shillings  a  quarter ;  but  at  pre- 
sent there  must  be  a  destructive  faU 
before  it  could  be  sent  abroad.  Neither 
could  he  agree  to  the  plan  of  allowing 
pavments  to  be  made  in  two  metals, 
either  in  gold  or  silver.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  complete  departure  from 
the  true  and  sound  principles  of  cur- 
rency.   No  currency  could  be  of  the 
same  value  perpetually,  any  more  than  , 
other  articles  could  always  retain  the 
same  price.     Gold  bullion,  however, 
was  the  commodity  which  varied  the 
least ;  and  if  a  contract  was  made  to 
pay  100^  at  a  future  period,  the  con- 
tract would  be  most  faithfully  perform* 
ed  by  the  payment  of  that  sum  in  gold ; 
but  it  might  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
debtor  to  pay  it  in  silver,  whilst,  by  so 
doing,  the  creditor  would  sustain  a  loss. 
The  two  metals  seldom  maintained  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other  lon^. 
The  price  of  the  one  might  rise,  while 
that  of  the  other  fell.     So  the  Bank, 
being  now  under  an  obligation  to  pay 
60  ounces  of  gold,  would  enable  a  per- 
son who  received  it  to  propose  more, 
or  a  greater  nominal-  amount  of  com- 
modities, than  he  would  if  he  paid  in 
silver.    The  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  had  varied  since  the  act  of  Par- 
liament; but  what  was  the  cause  of 
that  variation  ?— It  was   this :— the 
Bank,  being  a  timid  body,  seldom 
clinging  to  the  true  principles  of  cir- 
culation, had  taken  ahrm,  and  had 
made  great  and  unnecessary  purchases 
of  ^old,  although  they  found,  by  ex- 
perience, that  no  person  applied  to 
them  for  any. 

Mr  Baring  defended  his  views,  ex* 
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preattng  conviction  that  the  recent 
change  of  currency  had  heen  much 
more  than  6  or  7  per  cent.  Every  great 
commercial  state  on  the  continent  had 
made  a  double  tender,  one  of  gold,  the 
other  of  aiUer.  Thebtisineu  of  the  great 
Banks  of  Amsterdam,  Ahona,  fcc.  was 
conducted  on  this  principle.  One  was 
undoubtedly  a  standard  that  might 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  critical  eye  of 
his  honourable  fnend,  when  he  discuss- 
ed those  subjects  mathematically  in  his 
closet.  But  for  what  useful  purpose  of 
life  could  they  adhere  to  the  single 
tender,  when  the  double  tender  was 
evidently  one  that  afforded  much  great- 
er facilities,  and  answered  the  purpose 
of  the  public  creditor  equally  well  ^ 

After  a  reply  from  Mr  Ricardo,  and 
a  short  remark  from  Mr  Hume,  the 
debate  closed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  views  now  an- 
nounced^  Mr  Baring  afterwards,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  brought  forward  a 
motion,  <«  That  a  select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  59th  of  his  late  Majesty, 
c  49,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to 
the  House,  whether  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
said  act,  so  as  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
which  its  operation  is  producing,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to  produce,  on 
the  various  branches  of  public  indus* 
try.*  After  a  debate  of  considerable 
length,  however,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  141  to  27. 

Althbvgh  the  agriculturists  were 
unable  to  point  out  any  specific  or 
promising  plan  for  their  own  relief, 
there  stiU  prevailed  amongst  them  an 
anxiety  to  do  something,  or  at  least  a 
relnctance  to  the  idea  ofdoine  nothing. 
Impelled  by  this  feeling,  Mr  Goocb, 
as  their  organ,  brought  forward,  on 
the  7th  March,  a  proposition  for  the 
appomtmeot  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  He  trusted  that  the 
honourable  gentlemen  who  usually  op- 
posed the  agricultural  interest-— and 


especially  that  individual  amongst  them 
vrho  was  so  highly  distineuiuied  for 
his  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
(Mr  Ricardo,)  would  permit  the 
committee  to  see  what  good  they  could 
effect  by  their  deliberations.  Trade 
and  agriculture  were  so  interwoven 
virith  each  other,  that  they  appeared 
to  him  but  as  one  interest ;  and  he  had 
always  deemed  it  wicked  to  consider 
them  as  jarring  with  each  other.  The 
petitions  on  the  table  were  signed  by 
more  than  100,000  persons,  and  were 
not  got  up  in  streets  and  ale>houses,  at 
had  too  often  been  the  case  recently,— 
were  not  signed  by  women  and  child- 
ren,— ^but  by  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try— the  heart's  blood  of  the  state— 
the  most  loyal  and  independent  part  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects.  If  our  greatest 
enemy  wished  to  call  down  upon  our 
heads  his  heaviest  curse,  he  could  not 
call  down  upon  them  a  heavier  than 
this — that  the  prayer  of  these  petition- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnotice^. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
expect  that  any  great  relief  could  be 
extended  to  them  under  the  present 
system  of  corn  laws,  for  there  wasi 
something  radically  wrong  in  them — 
there  was  some  unseen  defect ;  in  short, 
they  did  not  work  well.  He  instanced 
the  warehousing  system,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which,  800,000  quarters 
were  continually  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  the  market  $  a  danger  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  farmers,  hke  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  by  a  single  hair. 
To  shew  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture, he  stated  the  returns  of  property 
made  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  The  owners  of  land  returned 
4,297,^7/.,  the  occupiers  %176,228;.^ 
making  a  grand  total  of  6,47S,475iL 
The  property  returned  by  the  trade, 
was  two  millions  and  upwards.  He  did 
not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  any  invidious  distmction  be- 
tween the  trading  and  the  agricultural 
tnteresta  of  the  country,  but  to  shew 
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that  the  propbrtiou  which  the  land 
hore  to  the  other  branches  of  the  pub* 
lie  revenue*  waa  as  three  to  one. 

Sir  £.  KoatchbuU,  in  seconding  the 
motiotty  did  not  think  the  agriculturists 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  minis- 
ters. He  looked  with  jealousy  chiefly 
to  the  mercantile  interest*  and  to  the 
general  suspicion  which  any  proposed 
alteration  in  the  com  laws  was  apt  to 
excite  in  the  nation.  But  he  could  as- 
sure the  House*  that  the  agriculturists 
had  no  wish  to  raise  the  price  of  com ; 
for  if  they  had  come  forward  to  injure 
the  interest  of  others,  they  never  could 
be  entitled  to  the  support  and  assist- 
ance of  that  House.  All  that  they 
wanted*  was  some  measure  that  would 
conduce  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  whole  community.  When  such 
were  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
agriculturists  had  to  contend,  he  might 
perhaps  be  asked*  why  did  thev  pre- 
sume to  call  upon  the  country  ^or  as- 
•istance  ?  He  would  mention  the  rea* 
son.  It  was  necessity — a  necessity 
arising  from  the  general  distress  which 
prevailed  among  them.  He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  present  distress  could 
be  imputed  to  any  excess  of  produc- 
tion )  indeed  he  knew  extensive  tracts 
which  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  causes  which,  in  his  mind^ 
were  likely  to  produce  such  distress* 
were  of  a  very  different  nature.  The 
difficulties  of  the  farmer  had  compel- 
led him  to  bring  his  corn  earlier  into 
the  market*  when  he  sold  it  to  disad- 
vantage* Then  came  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine* to  which  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
debted. This  threw  too  great  a  quantity 
of  grain  into  the  market^  and  therefore 
lowered  the  price  of  it.  That^  how- 
ever* was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the 
present  distress  of  the  agriculturist  |  it 
was  more  attributable  to  the  large  im- 
portation of  com  which  had  t^ken  place 
two  years  ago.  The  present  prices  of 
grain  were  certainly  to  be  traced^  in  a 
great  degree^  totheexiraordinary  cpian- 


tities  imported  two  years  ago ;  and  it 
was  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  the 
effects  of  such  importations  were  not 
felt  for  a  considerahle  time  afterwards. 
He  objected  to  the  warehousing  sys- 
tem* on  the  ground  that  its  tendency 
was  to  occasion  a  repetition  of  this  evil. 
He  trusted  that  every  possible  reduc- 
tion would  be  made*  and  suggested 
that  the  committee  should  have  a  cer- 
tain power  of  inquiry  into  the  meant 
of  diminishing  the  public  expenditure. 
He  neither  wished  any  change  in  the 
currency*  nor  any  violation  of  faith 
with  the  public  creditor ;  but  thought 
that  each  class  should  bear  its  share  of 
the  common  burden.  Here  he  could 
not  help  noticing  a  remark  which  he 
had  heard  elsewhere*  and  which  was, 
in  substance*  that  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  was  mortgaged  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  national  debt.  This 
proposiuon  he  begged  leave  to  denv  | 
landed  property  was  no  Otherwise  in- 
volved by  the  claims  of  the  public  cre- 
ditor than  other  species  of  property ; 
nor  had  the  fundholder  anything  like 
a  specific  lien  upon  «  real  estate.  At 
far  as  he  was  at  present  enabled  to  sug- 
gest any  practical  improvements*  or 
point  out  any  sources  of  relief*  he 
should  say—that  great  benefit  mi^ht 
be  expected  from  the  system  of  taking 
averages  more  fairly*  and  especially  if 
Ireland  were  included.  He  thought 
also  that  there  might  be  a  small  ad« 
dition  to  the  duty  on  imported  oats. 
It  appeared  to  him*  with  reg^ard  to 
protecting  duties  generally*  that  they 
should  be  formed  on  a  graduating  scale* 
always  bearing  a  proportion  to  the 
prices  in  the  home  market.  These  were 
the  only  alterations  in  the  corn  laws 
which  he  felt  disposed  to  recommend. 
Mr  Robinson*  though  he  had  op- 
posed last  year  the  going  into  a  com* 
mittee*  did  not  think*  when  there  waa 
so  general  a  feeling  of  distress,  that  he 
could  be  accused  of  inconsktcncy*  in 
agreeing  to  it  now*     He  bad  no  wiah 
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to  restrain  it  from  any  financial  inqui* 
ries ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  from  the  speeches  of  his  two  ho-  - 
nourable  friends,  that,  with  reference 
to  two  subjects,  which  had  been  ante- 
cedently discussed,  it  was  not  propo- 
sed to  advert  to  them,  and  that  neitner 
was  it  in  contemplation  to  disturb  the 
laws  relative  to  our  currency,  nor  to 
look  for  relief  through  the  medium  of 
any  operation  on  the  public  debt. 

Mr  Curwen  made  a  speech,  in  which, 
disclaiming  the  moderation,  and  the 
courtesy  towards  ministers,  which  had 
been  studied  by  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  address,  he  called  loudly  for 
the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  mea* 
sures  for  the  relief  of  the  agrricultural 
interests.  He  called  upon  ministers  to 
remove  some  of  the  existing  burdens, 
to  prevent  the  complete  and  irremedi* 
able  ruin  of  the  nation.     The  farmer* 
at  present,  lost  not  less  than  S#.  by 
every  bushel  of  grain  he  raised.     On 
the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  he  dis- 
claimed the  wish  of  any  price  for  grain 
that  could  bear  hard  upon  the  manu- 
facturers. A  too  high  price  was  against 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  $  and  a  too 
low  price  against  the  interest  of  the  me- 
chanic.   When  the  members  for  Not* 
tingham  and  Southwark  were  about  to 
sound  an  alarm  through  the  land,  he 
begged  to  ask  them  if  the  low  price  of 
victuals  had  at  any  time  produced  com- 
fort to  any  branch  of  the  community  f 
The  want  of  a  fair  market  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  agriculture,  was  the  mm  of 
all  the  other  markets  in  the  kingdom. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  recommended  countervailiog  du- 
ties, in  order  to  put  the  British  grower 
on  a  fair  footing  with  his  foreign  com- 
petitor.  That  was  all  that  was  requi- 
red  I  but  this  must  be  granted.    He 
(  Mr  Curwen)  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  great  landed  proprietors 
of  Poland,  who  told  him  that  Ss.  per 
quarter  would  prevent  loss  $  but  that 
12r.  a  quarter  would  amply  remune- 


rate the  grower  there.   Without  such 
countervailing  duties,  then,  how  could 
the  British  grower  compete  with  a  man 
who  was  made  wealthy  by  selling  his 
grain  at  12^.  per  quarter  ?  It  had  been 
said  that  the  poor  soils  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  ;  but  surely 
this  recommendation  proceeded  from- 
those  who  had  looked  at  the  subject 
very  superficially.  The  annual  produce 
of  grain  upon  poor  soils,  might  be  es-* 
timated  at  1 ,500,000  quarters,  or  about 
two  mt>nths  consumption  ;  and  if  this 
were  abolished,  from  whence  could  an 
adequate  supply  be  obtained  ?   Any 
man  who  remembered  the  miseries  of 
1796,  must  look  with  terror  at  such  a 
proposal.  Besides,  these  poor  soils  were 
cultivated  by  300,000  labourers,  whose 
productive  labour  amounted  to  six  mil- 
lions of  money  ;  and  in  what  way  waa 
that  sum  to  be  added  to  the  enormoua 
amount  of  existing  poor-rates  ?  Or  in 
what  way  were  those  labourers  to  be 
sustained,  if  they  were  thrown  out  of 
employ  ?  He  would  not  shrink  from- 
repeating  what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
day,  though  the  House  had  not  borne 
him  out  in  it,  that,  according  to  the 
first  principles  of  society,  this  House 
had  not  the  power  to  make  an  excmp-* 
tion  of  any  species  of  property  from 
taxation.    Whatever  bar  there  might 
appear  to  be  to  taxing  the  funds,  he 
would  maintain,  that  not  to  tax  them 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  £ng^ 
land.  The  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
would  find  themselves,  ere  long,  com^ 
pelled  to  change  both  their  tone  and 
their  sjstem.     Economy  they  must 
adopt,  for  the  nation  would  compel  it*. 
Not  the  economy  of  candle-ends  and 
cheese-parings,  but  a  real,  effectual, 
and  substantial  economy.    The  noble 
lord  must  then  become  the  most  radi- 
cal of  all  the  radicals,  unless,  tike  the 
despots  of  France,  he  and  his  friends 
determined  to  stand  opposed  to  the 
wishes  and  to  the  interests  of  thepeople. 
It  was  usdeas  to  go  into  the  conunit- 
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tee,  luiless  the  members  came  out  of  it 
with  a  strong  report,  that  would  com* 
pel  minitters  to  grant  what  was  requU 
red. 

A  number  of   short  obserratiomt 
were  made  by  different  members. 

Mr  Bennett  saidy  the  committee  would 
be  worse  than  a  delusion^  if  its  object 
were  merely  to  raise  the  price  of  bread. 
He  did  entreat  of  those  gentlemen 
who  came  forward  to  support  the  pre- 
seot  motion — those  gentlemen  who  had 
lent  their  aid  to  keep  up  the  existing 
mtem— that  system — ^by  its  fruits  it 
should  be  known — ^under  which  the 
▼ery  blessing  of  abundance  was  consi- 
dered as  a  curse ;  he  did  trust  that  the 
gentlemeny  who,  on  every  side — go- 
vernment, opposition,  or  neutrality^- 
were  rising  one  after  another,  and  de- 
scribing the  sheet  anchor  of  the  coun- 
try, the  agricultural  interest,  as  in  such 
a  state  ofaepression,  or  rather  in  such 
a  state  of  ruin»,that  scarce  any  measure 
could  be  devised  for  its  salvation  ;  he 
did  call  upon  every  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  watch  their  time,  and  to  take 
their  measures.  Within  a  few  days^  the 
first  great  grant  of  money— -a  grant  for 
thesupport  of  a  numerousarmy — would 
be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Let  the  honourable  members 
who  advocated  the  present  motion, 
come  down  to  the  House  and  vote 
against  that  grant,  and  then  the  coun- 
try would  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their 
sbcerity. 

The  censure  implied  in  the  beginning 
of  Mr  Bennett's  speech,  was  inoignant- 
ly  repelled  by  Mr  Western.  It  was 
well  to  talk  of  foreign  supplies  ;  but 
he  would  put  it  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber who  had  last  spoken,  whether  fo- 
lei^  wpplj  had  ever  been  found  suf- 
ficient when  England  had  been  visited 
with  scarcity  at  nome.  Possibly  a  re- 
liance upon  her  own  agriculture  might 
raise  the  price  of  bread  to  England  a 
little  beyond  the  cost  at  which  it  might 
be  obuined  from  the  foreign  grower  i 


but  that  additional  price  was  the  price 
to  this  country,  of  security,  and  of  in- 
dependence— of  a  security,  which,  he 
trusted,  he  never  should  see  sacrificed 
lo  any  visionary  project  of  feeding  the 
country  by  the  sale  of  its  manufactures. 
Bread  now  was  cheap  in  England,  and 
yet  the  labourer  was  in  a  state  of  great 
wretchedness ;  and  he  (Mr  Western) 
did  firmly  believe  that,  taking  a  view 
of  the  prices  throughout  Europe,  in 
those  countries  where  bread  was  cheap* 
est,  there  the  labourer,  for  himself,  had 
the  least  share  of  it.  The  condition 
of  the  labourer  was  to  be  tried  in  this 
way— *not  what  price  does  he  pay  for 
particular  articles,  but  what  quantity 
of  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life» 
will  his  daily  wages  enable  him  to  pur* 
chase? 

Mr  Ricardo,  to  whose  opinions  on 
this  subject,  references  full  of  jealousy 
and  alarm  had  been  repeatedly  made, 
rose,  and  delivered  his  sentiments  at 
some  length.  Averse  as  he  always  was 
to  speak  of  himself — for  which  be  had 
now  very  sincerely  to  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House— he  did  beg  to 
say  that  he  was  not  a  mercantile  man 
— >not  a  man  of  funded  property*-^ 
but  that  his  property  was  in  the  lands 
which   he   held;    and    his   interests, 
therefore,  were  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  other  honourable  gentlemen, 
who  had  that   night  addressed   the 
House.     He  also  begged  to  say,  that 
when  he  spoke  in  his  plaCb  there,  he 
spoke  as  a  member  of  parliament; 
and  he  did  not  look  at  the  particular 
interests  of  landlords,  or  tenants,  or 
farmers ;  it  was  his  duty  to  look  fur<< 
ther ;  and  accordingly  he  disdained  to 
have  in  view  any  other  question  but  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
The  great  principle  upon  which  they 
should  go  was  this — ^to  make  the  price 
of  their  com  approximate  as  nearly  at 
possible  to  the  price  it  bore  in  other 
countries.  He  was  more  sanguine,  ua* 
doubtedly,  than  many ;  but  he  was  not 
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•ttch  am  enthnstait  as  to  8ti}>pose  that, 
under  present  circumstancesy  they  could 
reach  at  one  step  this  great  and  true 
principle  of  all  corn  trade.  Although 
a  duty  on  the  importation  of  com 
would*  in  his  opinio n,  not  be  so  wise  a 
measure  as  the  approach  to  that  sys- 
tem which  he  had  suggested,  as  con- 
stituting the  true  principle  of  a  com 
trade ;  yet  he  did  think  that  a  perma- 
sent  duty  upon  importation  would  be 
a  much  wiser  measure  than  that  which 
had  been  proposed  and  advocated. — 
Taxation,  undoubtedly,  was  a  very 
great  evil ;  no  man  was  more  ready  to 
deprecate  the  present  system,  and  ex- 
tent of  taxation,  than  he  was ;  but  how 
did  it  operate  ?  Take  the  commonest 
article  of  trade  ;  a  hat  for  instance.  If 
the  hat  were  taxed,  the  price  of  the 
hat  rose  of  course.  Enemy  as  he  was 
to  all  taxation,  he  must  say  that  it  was 
not  to  taxation  only  that  he  attributed 
the  distresses  of  the  farmer ;  and  they 
who  did  so,  attributed  the  evil,  he 
thought,  to  a  wrong  cause.  The  ho- 
nourable member  for  Cumberland,  in 
his  argument  against  the  importation 
of  corn,  had  proposed  this  question  as 
an  insuperable  difficulty — *<  Can  we 
grow  com  in  England  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  foreign  grower  f"  To  this 
he  (Mr  Ricardo)  answered, "  No ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  I  would  import 
it.'*  Something  had  b«en  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt.  He  had 
no  particular  individual  interest  in  it, 
because  he  derived  no  revenue  from  it ; 
but  he  would  say,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest, tlie  agricultural  interest,  the  tra- 
ding, and  every  other  public  interest, 
were  pledged  to  the  public  debt. 

A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, and,  in  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion, produced  a  report,  the  most  ma- 
terial headi  of  which  are  inserted  in 
the  Appendix.  Without  being  able  to 
point  out  anything  that  could  afford 
immediate  relief,  or  by  which  the  price 
of  grain  could  be  materially  affected, 


they  suggested  soifte  modifications, 
tending  to  prevent  sudden  vicissitudes 
or  revolutions  in  trade.  There  was  no- 
thing in  these  at  present  to  call  for  any 
urgent  attentibn ;  but  in  the  following 
session  they  afforded  the  basis  of  some 
change  in  the  existing  legislative  ar« 
rangements. 

The  present  session  was  marked  by 
several  meaiurrs  Connected  with  the 
commercial  economy  of  the  nation. 
Upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  general 
principles  were  concerned,  a  remark- 
able harmony  pervaded  the  different 
parties  in  the  House.  That  liberal  sys- 
tem, developed  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner by  Smith,  was  generally  acknow. 
ledged  to  be  the  only  sound  rule  by 
which  the  intercourses  of  trade  could 
be  regulated  ;  and  the  restrictive  mea« 
sures  against  foreign  commodities,  to 
which  national  antipathy,  and  narrow 
views  of  interest,  had  prompted  all  the 
European  nations,  were  felt  as  clearly 
defeating  their  own  object.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged,  that  a 
cautious  and  gradual  system,  and  a  re- 
spect for  existing  interests,  wet^  neces- 
sary, even  in  banging  back  a&irs  to 
their  natural  state,  and  in  withdravrin^ 
that  arti6cial  support,  ufpon  which 
great  manufacturing  and  shipping  es- 
tablishments had  been  founded. 

The  timber  trade  vras  one  of  those 
to  which,  under  the  impiilse  of  national 
jealousy  and  hostility,  the  old  mercan- 
tile system  had  been  recently  applied. 
A  duty  of  S/.  5s»  per  load,  had  been 
imposed  upon  Baltic  timber,  while  that 
of  our  North  American  colonies  had 
been  entirely  exempted.  The  former, 
however,  was  both  superior,  and  bur- 
dened with  a  much  more  moderate 
freight ;  so  that  the  nation  paid  a 
higher  price  for  a  worse  quality  of  this 
most  essential  article.  Mr  Wallace  now 
brought  in  a  bill,  in  which  the  liberal 
principles  were  applied  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  a  dnty  of  lOf.  per  load  being 
laid  on  the  colonial  timber,  while  that 
21 
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(lom tbe  Baltic  was  to  pay  only  2L  lBs» 
A  prefcrenoetSeemiD^ly  still  less  justi- 
fiable^  WM  also  recaioed  in  favour  of 
Ronian^  over  Norway  deals* 

This  measure  was  objected  to  on  dif- 
ferent grounds*  from  opposite  quarters. 
Sir  H.  Pamell  wished  perfect  freedom 
and  equality  to  be  introduced  at  once 
into  tins  and  everf  other  branch  of  trade. 
He  wished  to  move,  '<  That  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  January  1825>  the  duty 
upon  all  foreign  timber  imported  into 
tbe  united  IdDgdom,  shall  be  21.  per  load 
of  50  cubic  feeU  And  that  the  duty 
upon  all  foreign  deals  imported  into 
the  united  kingdom,  from  and  after  the 
tame  period*  shall  be  2/.  5f.  per  load  of 
50  cubic  feet ;  the  same  to  be  charged 
on  the  cubical  contents  of  the  said  tim* 
bcr." 

Mr  Bennett  also  wished  to  give  his 
pablic  aid  to  that  great  principle  of 
tree  trade,  which  i^e  could  relieve 
the  country  from  its  present  difficul- 
ties. The  House  ought  at  least  to  take 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  put- 
ting one  branch  of  trade  out  of  the 
trammels  in  which  it  toiled  ;  and  the 
committee  would  bear  in  mind,  that 
this  was  not  a  trade  which  had  been- 
established  for  centuries ;  it  was  not* 
like  the  ttlk  trade,  for  instance,  it  had 
only  been  established  since  1807,  or 
180^.  He  wkhed  the  committee  to 
hear  in  mind  that  they  were  not  leg^is- 
lating  for  Russia,  for-  Norway,  or  for 
Canada— but  for  England.  They 
were  bound  to  examine  in  what  way 
they  could  bring  the  article  of  timbor 
into  this  country  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
If  he  could  shew,  as,  he  thought  he 
could,  that  it^ould  be  procured  from 
Roisia  and  Norway,  for  one-half  less 
than  from  Canada,  he  should  be  ma-»> 
king  out  a  case  which  must  satisfy  thr 
committee. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  on  the  dther 
l»nd,  was  not  one  who  thought  that 
they  were  bound  to  look  to  the  into- 


rest  of  the  consumer  alone.  They  were 
bound  also  to  take  into  consideration  ^ 
how  the  seller  and  the  importer  would 
be  affected  by  the  measures  they  were 
about  to  adopt.  The  Canada  timber 
was  less  subject  to  dry-rot  than  that  of 
aay  other  country.  A  Mr  Hay  had 
given  it  in  evidence,  that  he  put  down 
gate  poets  in  1792,  made  of  Canada 
timber,  and  upon  taking  them  up  in 
1814,  found  them  entirely  free  from 
dry-rot,  and  in  a  serviceable  state  for 
the  common  purposes  of  timber.  This 
was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  well 
worthy  of  attention.  There  were  1200 
sail  of  shipping  yearly  employed  in  the 
American  timber  trade}  and  if  the 
high  rates  of  duty  were  adopted,  only 
one-half  of  that  number  would  be  sent 
out.  The  diminished  consumption  and 
outfitting  of  those  vessels  would  create 
a  loss  to  the  country  of  150,000/. 

Mr  Sykes  enforced  this  view  of  the 
subject,  by  stating  that  the  American 
timber  trade  was  carried  on  by  British . 
shipping,  but  three-fourths  of  the  Nor- 
way  timber  trade  was  carried  on  by  fo- 
reign ships,  and  the  other  quarter  by 
British.  Ev^n  if  all  British  ships  were 
employed  in  the  Norway  trade,  it  would 
be  carried  on  by  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  ships  employied  in  the  Ameri- 
can. 

Lord  Althorp  thought,  as  long  as 
the  colonial  system  was  kept  up,  so 
long  ought  protection  to  be  afforded^, 
in  such  a  degree. as  not  to  do  more, 
hurt  than  service  to  the  subjects  of 
this  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  see  no  occasion  for  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  Russia  over  Norway. 

Mr  Robinson  also  thought  much  re- 
gard due  to  our  colonies,  which  he 
conceived  ought  rather  to  be  consider- 
ed as  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom, 
than  as  an  appendage,  having  only  a 
remote  interest  in  common  with  the 
mother  country.  As  to  the  shipping 
interest,  he  trusted  Parliament  and  the 
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itefal    powers  of  EDropct  we  should  sate 
400,000?.  annually  on  the  purchoae 
of  that  article ;  and  consequently  th»t 
we  were  yearly  incurring  a  debt  to 
that  amount,  in  order  to  put  this  mo- 
ney into  the  pockets  of  the  ship- 
owners.   If  a  bill  were  introduced  for 
the  specific  and  avowed  purpose  of 
granting  a  sum  to  that  amount  to  the 
ship-owners,  he  would  much  rather 
agree  to  it  than  to  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  committee,  for  in  that  case 
the  capital  thus  given  to  them  might 
be  more  usefully  employed.    At  pre- 
sent it  was  a  total  sacrifice  of  400,000^ 
a- year,  as  much  so  as  if  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  should  be 
obliged  to  sail  round  theisland,in  order 
to  give  employment  to  a  greater  diiia- 
bcr.  There  were  exceptions  to  be  made 
in  cases  of  very  old  established  arrange* 
ments  ^  but  this  American  trade  was 
not  one  of  them ;  it  was  of  new  date, 
and  mainly  sprung  out  of  a  parrel  be* 
tween  England  and  the  Baltic  powers. 
It  was  then  said,  that  the  latter  would 
withhold  her  timber,  and  that  the  co- 
lonial trade  must  necessarily  be  encou- 
raged in  Canada.  What  onee  occurred, 
might  again  happen  it  was  said.  Well, 
then,  his  reply  was-^f  ever  it  should 
happen,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
pay  the  high  price. 

Mr  Marryatt  took  a  directly  oppo- 
site view  of  the  subject,  and  said,  **  I 
bave  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
discussion  before  the  committee^  and 
more  particularly  to  the  doctrinea  of 
our  new  school  of  political  economists ; 
but  must  confess  that  they  have  jjro- 
duced  very  little  conviction  on  my  mind. 
Hitherto  ships,  colonies,  and  confmert!e, 
have  been  considered  as  inseparably 
connected  with  each  other ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  system,  we  are  to 
sacrifice  our  ships  and  colonies,  m  or- 
der that  our  commerce  may  go  on  the 
better  without  them.  Whenever  these 
philosophers  will  illustrate  their  theory 
by  cxperimentalproo^-ifffor  example. 


country  would  never  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  forget  that  to  it  we  owed  the  glory 
of  that  navy, 

««  Whose  flag  had  braved  a  thoiisand  yean 
The  batde  and  the  bieeae." 

He  denied  that  either  their  interests, 
or  those  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nifesj  were  compromised  by  the  propo- 
sition  before  the  committee. 

Mr  Baring,  while  supporting  the 
general  principle  of  free  trade,  con- 
ceived  that  it  could  not  be  carried  far- 
ther in  the  present  instance,  than  it  was 
by  Mr  Wallace  s  bill.  The  question 
Was,  whether  the  rate  of  duty  propo- 
sed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
was  such  a  rate  as  would  increase  the 
trade  to  the  Baltic,  without  destroy, 
ing  that  to  America.  To  him  (Mr 
Baring)  it  appeared  that  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  proposition  before 
the  committee ;  and  if  the  duties  were 
to  be  altered  to  a  greater  extent,  that 
change  should  be  made  gradually ;  be- 
cause,  when  they  had  created  a  great 
interest,  like  that  of  the  shipping,  it 
was  not  to  be  let  down  all  at  once.  As 
to  the  question  between  Norway  and 
Russia,  It  was  eiactly  the  same  as  that 
between  Canada  and  the  Baltic  ;  and 
therefore  he  should  not  discuss  it  at 

Mr  Ricardo,  on  the  other  hand,  ur- 
ged,  in  the  strongest  manner,  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  general  principles 
of  political  economy.  They  had  been 
told  that  they  ought  to  go  to  the  best 
and  cheapest  market,  and  also  that  the 
timber  of  Norway  and  Russia  was  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  that  of  America; 
and  yet  they  were  recommended,  as  a 
practical  measure,  to  take  the  worst 
timber  at  the  dearest  rate  I  His  ho- 
nourable friend,  (Mr  Bennett,)  in  a 
speech  full  of  the  soundest  ai^umcnt, 
and  as  yet  totally  unanswered  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  had  shewn,  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  that  by  buy- 
ing our  timbo-  from  the   northern 
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they  will  take  off  two  lep  from  a  thtee- 
legged  stool,  and  make  it  stand  on  the 
remaining  one  leg  more  firml^r  than  it 
before  did  on  all  the  three,  then,  bat 
aot  till  th?n,  will  I  become  one  of  their 
disciples.  Oar  trade  with  oar  own  co* 
loaies,  and  in  our  own  ships,  we  can 
always  call  our  own,  because  we  hold 
it  iodependent  of  the  will  of  foreign 
powers ;  but  in  trusting  to  a  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  we  are  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed.  Have  we  already  forgot- 
ten the  continental  system,  which,  last 
war,  cut  us  off  from  all  communication 
with  every  port  in  Europe ;  and  the 
ooD-intercourae  and  non-importaiion 
acts  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  excluded  us  from  all 
America  ?  Or  do  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  what  has  been  may  not  again  be  ? 
If  so,  we  reason  in  opposition  to  ex- 
perience, and  the  evidence  of  facts,  and 
to  the  true  rule  of  judging  of  the  fu* 
ture  by  the  past.  Have  we  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  jealousy  expressed 
by  foreign  powers  of  our  commercial 
greatness,  which  they  envy,  and  of  our 
naval  power,  which  they  dread,  is  at 
ill  abated  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not 
increased  cause  of  dissatisfaction  been 
recently  given  on  our  part,  to  the  great 
European  potentate8,by  our  declaration 
to  every  foreign  court,  that  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  and  acted  upon  in  their  at- 
tack upon  Naples,  are  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  ?  It  seems  impossible  that 
ottr  good  understanding  with  these 
powers  can  long  continue,  unless  they 
adopt  our  notions  of  government,  or  we 
*iopt  theirs,  events  neither  of  which 
■re  very  likely  to  happen.  With  such 
prospects  before  us,  we  are  called  up- 
^^t  m  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
•onnd  policy,  and  with  total  disregard 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime 
greatness,  to  abandon  a  colonial  trade 
ID  British  ships,  in  order  to  encourage 
■  foreifro  trade  in  foreign  ships,  and 
>re  desired  to  Uust  to  the  liberality  of 


foreign  powers  for  correspondent  ad* 
vantages  in  return ;  as  if  history  was 
filled  with  examples  of  national  grati- 
tude ;  though,  if  such  there  are,  they 
have  escaped  all  my  researches,  while 
examples  of  the  ingratitude  of  nations, 
for  whom  we  have  expended  our  blood 
and,  treasure,  abound  almost  in  every 
page.*'  He  objected  also  to  some  details 
of  the  bill,  remarking  j  «•  Great  Bri- 
tain adopts  various  rules  in  regulating 
her  duties  on  different  commodities. 
Some  pay  by  weight,  some  by  mea- 
sure, some  by  tale,  and  some  ad  valo^ 
rem.  Deals  have  always  paid  by  tale, 
and  the  noble  lord  would  now  assess 
them  in  their  cubical  contents.  This  I 
object  to,  in  the  first  place,  because 
any  sudden  or  violent  alteration  of  a 
long  established  system,  is  always  at- 
tended with  great  injury  to  the  inte- 
rest of  individuals,  and  therefore  ought 
only  to  be  adopted  for  very  stron?  and 
urgent  reasons.  The  scale  of  duties 
proposed  in  the  schedule,  lowers  the 
duty  on  Norway  deals  1/.  15^.  8d.  and 
raises  that  on  Canada  deals  21,  per 
load  ;  a  considerable  disadvantage  to 
Canada,  which,  if  increased,  would 
drive  her  deals  out  of  the  market  alto- 
gether )  and  therefore,  of  two  evils,  I 
snail  choose  the  least.  On  the  same 
grounds,  we  might  be  called  upon  to 
make  endless  alterations  in  our  exist- 
ing system.  For  instance,  oranges  pay 
duty  by  tale ;  and  the  inhabiunts  of 
the  Western  Islands  might  as  reason- 
ably complain  that  their  small  oranges 
pay  as  much  duty  per  thousand  as  the 
large  oranges  from  Portugal,  and  re- 
quest that  in  future  they  should  all  be 
measured,  and  the  duty  taken  accord- 
ing to  their  cubical  contents,  as  the 
Norwegians  make  this  application  with 
respect  to  their  deals.  The  honourable 
member  for  Shrewsbury  reproaches 
those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
•hip-owners,  with  supporting  a  bad 
trade  carried  on  in  bad  ships ;  and  they 
have  also  been  called  rotten  ships.   In 
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order  to  show  how  far  they  merit  theae 
ejpithete,  I  hare  examined  ^Lloyd's  re- 
gisCepbookt  and  find  that  of  434  ships 
that  arrived  from  Quebec  last  year»  183 
are  of  the  very  first  clasSf  standing  letter 
A ;  249are  of  the  second  class,  letter  £» 
( vessels  fit  to  carry  any  cargo  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  }and  onl^  two  stand 
the  third  letter,  I.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  have  now  no  rotten  ships^  and  very 
few  old  ships ;  because,  as  even  good 
ships  cannot  all  find  employment,  the 
bad  can  of  course  expect  none,  and 
therefore  are  broken  up  much  sooner 
than  usual." 

Notwithstanding  so  many  objections 
from  opposite  quarters^  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  the  amendments  negatived 
by  large  majorities.  In  the  Lords,  how- 
ever, it  met  with  a  pretty  rough  recep- 
tion from  the  friends  of  the  liberal 
system. 

Lord  Lauderdale  regarded  the  bill 
as  altogether  a  colonial  job.  He  went 
over  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
ridiculed  the  exceptions  made  from  the 
general  principle,  which  was  laid  down 
in  the  commencement  of  that  docu- 
ment. It  had  been  shewn,  that  the 
money  received  for  Canada  timber,  on- 
ly paid  the  expenses  of  cutting  and 
sending  it  to  be  shipped.  The  bill, 
therefore,  protected  no  interests,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  proprietors  of  a  num- 
ber of  old  ships,  and  of  150,000/.  of 
capital,  which  had  been  laid  out  in 
purchasing  new  ones.  He  condemned 
the  preference  given  to  Russia  over 
Norway  by  the  bill^  at  the  very  time 
that  Russia  was  augrmenting  tne  du- 
ties on  British  merchandize. 

Lord  Ellenborough  would  not  ob- 
struct the  bill,  lest  the  shipping  inte- 
rest should  prevent  any  improvement 
at  all ;  but  he  certainly  expected  that 
ministers  would  have  acted  with  more 
firmness  in  this  business.  The  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  a  premium  to  intro- 
duce the  dry-rot  into  every  building  in 
the  kingdom. 


The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  also  fdt 
extreme  regret,  that  after  all  the  con- 
sideration that  this  question  had  under^i 
gone ;  after  the  assurance  so  often  given 
by  the  noble  Earl,  that  whenever  any 
arrangements  shoidd  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  alteration  in  this 
system,  they  should  be  on  a  complete 
and  permanent  scale ;  after  four  or  five 
years  of  peace  had  been  suffered  to 
elapse,  upon  that  very  ground^  with- 
out any  thing  being  done,  their  lord- 
ships were  now  informed  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, that  they  were  to  pass  a  bill, 
founded,  indeed,  in  an  erroneous  poli- 
cy, but  one  which  established  a  system 
a  little  better  than  what  had  hitherto 
been  acted  on. 

The  bill,  however,  passed,  though 
with  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  pro- 
test against  it  by  Lord  Lauderdale. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  a  soli- 
tary and  limited  measure  of  this  na« 
ture,  that  the  important  principles  de- 
veloped in  the  reports  before  the  House, 
were  to  be  brought  into  action.  On 
the  25th  June,  Mr  Wallace  moved  a 
most  extensive  series  of  resolutions, 
having  in  view  the  complete  revisal  of 
the  British  navigation^laws.  The  ob- 
ject was,  to  simplify  and  consolidate, 
and  thereby  ta  render  more  beneficial, 
the  general  commercial  law  of  the 
country.  It  was  intended  to  do  this, 
by  relieving  it  from  a  great  part  of 
that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which 
successive  centuries  had  heaped  on  it ; 
and  by  removing  those  contrarieties 
and  contradictions,  by  which  almost 
every  portion  of  the  existing  law  was 
rendered  obscure,  and  difficult  of  ap« 
plication.  There  were  not  much  short 
of  2000  laws  relating  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  And  when  he  added, 
that  these  acts  were  passed  during  al- 
most every  period  of  our  history,  un- 
der various  circumstances,  sometimes  of 
a  mercantile,  and  sometimes  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  and  that  the  priacipie  gf 
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restriction  had  always  predominated^ 
and  been  enforced  by  the  strongest 
measures,  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
deemed  extraordinary,  if  there  appear- 
ed in  laws  so  passed,  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  contradiction.     These 
laws  might  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  they  applied  to  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  and  to  that  carried  on 
between  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Pursuing  these  different  heads,  a  gene- 
ral consolidation  of  the  commercial  law 
of  the  country,  would  be  effected ;  and 
instead  of  being  dispersed  over  the 
whole  of  the  Statute-book,  it  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  brought 
together  in  a  comparatively  moderate 
compass.    That  which  was  doubtful 
would  be  cleared  up»*that  which  was 
beneficial  would  be  retained — and  that 
which  was  useless  or  injurious  would 
be  rejected.    A  system  of  law  would 
thus  be  produced,  more  befitting  the 
present  situation  of  Europe,  more  li-> 
beral  to  foreign  states,  more  beneficial 
to  England,  and  in  every  respect  more 
worthy  of  perhaps  the  greatest  com* 
mercial  nation  that  ever  existed.    The 
object '  he  had  in  view,  was  to  enable 
every  man  to  know  distinctly  what  the 
law  permitted,  and  what  it  prohibited  ; 
so  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  en- 
ter into  any  branch  of  the  trade  of  this 
country,  unchecked  by  any  of  those 
apprehensions  by  which  he  was  at  pre- 
sent beset.    The  apprehension  that  he 
might  incur  some  penalty,  with  the  ex- 
btence  of  which  he  was  unacquainted, 
but  which  perhaps  lay  darkling  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  Statute-book  ;  the 
fear  that  some  obscure  enactment  might 
be  enforced  to  rob  him  of  his  profits, 
and  consign  him  to  ruin,  paralysed  the 
efforts  of  the  merchant.     The  system 
of  our  navigation  laws  had  been  adopt- 
ed with  a  view  rather  to  naval  power, 
tban  to  the  encouragement  of  trade. 
Much  undoubtedly  had  been  done  in 
favour  of  commerce ;  but,  whenever 
there  was  an  opposition  between  com- 


merce and  navigation,  commerce  was 
always  obliged  to  give  way,  and  was 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  interests  of  na- 
vijration.   This  forked  the  foundation 
ofall  the  navigation  laws.  To  the  ge- 
neral wisdom  of  those  laws,  he  was 
happy  to  bear  testimony  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  lay  it  down  as  an  esta- 
blished principle,  that  commerce  and 
navigation  were  inseparably  connected 
with  ea6h  other.  The  only  true  found- 
ation for  a  powerful  marine,  was  a 
great,  flourishing,  and  extensive  com- 
merce. They  ought,  therefore,  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  to  re- 
move every  barrier  that  stood  in  its 
way,  by  rescinding  all  those  restrictions 
which  could  possibly  be  given  up.    It 
was  his  desire  to  afford  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  to  the  shipping  of  this 
country,  and  also  to  the  vessels  and 
commerce  of  foreign  states.  He  wish- 
ed to  give  to  the  commerce  of  foreien 
nations,  the  freest  possible  access,  ror 
the  purpose  of  exportation  from  Eng- 
land. In  shorty  he  was  desirous  of  ma- 
king this  country  a  general  depot,  the 
great  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  He  intended  to  propose  re- 
pealing all  the  laws,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  which  had  been  impo- 
sed prior  to  the  12th  of  Charles  II.,  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  navigation 
laws  was  embodied.   The  great  object 
of  these  laws  had  been  accomplished, 
namely,  that  of  making  us  the  greatest 
maritime  power  in  the  world.  The  im- 
portance of  such  an  object  could  never 
be  overrated.  The  proposition  was  un- 
questionably correct,  that  they  who 
possessed  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
would  command  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  to  command  the  commerce, 
was  to  command  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  It  might  also  be  added,  that  to 
command  its  wealth,  was  to  command 
the  world  itself.    He  had  two  altera- 
tions to  suggest ;  one  in  the  desire  of 
giving  additional  freedom  to  foreign 
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commerces  the  other^  with  the  same 
view  towards  our  shipping  interest. 
As  the  navigation  laws  at  present  stood, 
there  were  certain  of  them,  bjr  which 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger* 
many,  as  to  a  variety  of  articles,  were 
absolutely  excluded  from  our  com- 
merce ;  with  respect  to  some  of  those 
articles,  indeed,  tney  were  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  this  country  in  any 
shape  whatever.  These  restrictions  he 
should  propose  to  do  away.  He  could 
consider  them  only  as  the  vestiges  of 
that  ancient  distrust  and  enmity  which, 
he  trusted,  in  these  days  existed  no  more. 
This  country  could  no  longer  entertain 
the  same  ill  will  towards  them.    Hol- 
land, for  instance,  bad  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  national  jealousy — ^to  be  the 
emporium  of  the  world,  or  the  general 
carrier  between  all  nations.     The  in- 
tended removal  of  certain  other  restric- 
tions, which  were  imposed  upon  our 
commerce  with  Russia  and  a  part  of 
Turkey,  would  have  the  effect,  he 
trusted,  of  leaving  the  trade  of  this 
country,  with  the  whole  of  Europe, 
infinitely  more  free  and  open  than  it  at 
present  was.     By  the  bill  in  question, 
he  should  propose  to  make  one  or  two 
additions  only  to  what  were  caUed  the 
enumerated  articles  of  the  statute  of 
Charles  IL  ;  and  to  articles  so  enume- 
rated, would  then  be  confined  all  the 
restrictions  which  would,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  laid  on  the  mutual  con^merce 
of  Great  Britain  and  those  countries. 
There  was  another  restriction  which 
be  also  should  propose  to  remove.    It 
regarded  our  commerce,  both   with 
European  powers  and  those  of  other 
continents.    The  enumerated  articles 
which  he  had  before  alluded  to,  could, 
under  the  existing  laws,  be  imported 
into  this  country  only  in  ships  of  the 
countries  which  such  articles  were  the 
produce  of,  or  in  British  bottoms.  This 
part  of  the  law  he  was  desirous  of  re- 
pealing, con()idering  it  to  be  of  the  most 
vexatious  operauou*    If  a  merchant^ 


resident  in  any  one  of  such  countries, 
was  desirous  of  exporting  any  article, 
the  particular  produce  ofit,  and  had  a 
vessel  in  the  port,  but  belonging  to  an- 
other state,  he  could  not  send  it  hither 
by  that  vessel,  but  must  take  up  a  Bri- 
tish one,  or  wait  till  he  cuuld  charter 
one  of  his  own  nation.  This  was  at 
once' vexatious  and  injurious  to  the  fo- 
reign merchant,  and  inefficient  for  the 
purposes  of  our  own  law.  The  only 
effect  of  this  arrangement  was,  to  make 
the  assortment  of  the  cargo  more  tedi- 
ous and  inconvenient.  The  whole  of 
this  enactment,  therefore,  be  proposed 
to  do  away.  Another  defect  of  the  pre« 
sent  system  arose  out  of  the  division 
of  Europe  into  kingdoms.  It  was  well 
known'that  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  that  division,  between  the  agre  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  present  time ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  law  made 
distinctions  which  were  perfectly  on- 
founded.  What  was  France  in  that  day 
was  not  France  now.  Thus,  goods 
might  come  from  Calais,  a  port  of 
France, '  without  any  interruption  ; 
which  very  goods,  as  coming  from 
Dunkirk,  now  equally  a  port  of  France, 
were  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  ex- 
isting law.  Could  anything  be  more 
absurd  ?  To  avoid  the  recurrence  of 
similar  anomalies,  he  proposed  to  de- 
stroy these  distinctions  of  countries  a!-. 
together,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
the  distinctions  of  articles  of  produce. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  could  on- 
ly be  brought  to  this  kingdom  from 
the  ports  of  those  continents  directly. 
But  he  should  suggest  the  alteration 
of  this  ordinance.  If  Asiatic  produce, 
for  instance,  were  shipped  from  a  port 
in  America,  he  should  propose  that  it 
be  permitted  to  be  exported  from  Ame- 
rica hither.  After  all  the  inquiries  he 
had  been  able  to  make^  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  foreign  ship 
could  not  trade  cheaper  than  toe  Bri- 
tish ship  s  but,  on  the  coatnujy  that,  if 
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the  British  ship  had  only  fair  plaf»  it 
could  trade  much  more  cheaply  than 
the  foreigner.  He  would  propose  far* 
ther  to  secure  the  preservation  of  our 
•hipping  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  all  property  imported  from  Africa^ 
Asia,  or  America,  in  European  vessels 
not  being  British ;  and  this  duty  would 
be  put  on^  not  for  the  purpose  of  rai- 
sing any  large  revenue  from  it ;  but 
with  the  view  of  preventing  such  im- 
portations from  becoming  an  habitual 
trade.  His  grand  object  was,  to  make 
Great  Britam  the  general  depot  of  the 
comnoercial  produce  of  the  world ;  and 
with  this  view,  he  wished  to  extend,  as 
fw  as  possible,  the  benefit  of  the  bond- 
ed and  warehousing  systems.  His  ul- 
timate aim  would  be  to  do  away  with 
every  kind  of  prohibition  that  now  ex- 
isted in  our  commercial  system.  Ex- 
perience had  proved  that  the  principle 
of  prohibition  had  no  effective  opera- 
tion. It  raised  the  price  of  the  article  ; 
and  yet  the  article  under  that  disad- 
vantage, and  with  an  additional  cost  to 
cover  the  risk,  always  obtained  a  sale ; 
instances  were  not  wanting,  where  a 
commodity  was  sought  after  while  the 
prohibition  existedt  but  of  which,  when 
the  prohibition  was  removed,  the  con- 
ssknption  ceased.  It  was  to  be  lament- 
ed that  the  foreign  trade  of  this  coun- 
try had  long  laboured  under  very  se- 
vere burdens,  which  were  in  a  high  de« 
gree  injurious  to  it. 

The  only  speaker  who  made  any 
serious  objection  to  the  system  here 
laid  down,  was  Mr  Marry  attfW  ho  stood 
up  at  firmly  as  ever,  the  advocate  of 
the  old  English  mercantile  system. 
**  Wherever,"  said  he,  •*  our  naviga- 
tion laws  and  colonial  policy  are  the 
subject  of  discussion,  they  are  con<^ 
staotly  attacked  by  certain  gentlemeni 
who  take  every  opportunity  to  preach 
up  the  new,  but  delusive  and  danger- 
ous doctrine,  of  free  trade,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  upon  fo- 
reign competition.    This  course  has 


been  pursued  on  the  present  oecadon. 
Those  who  condemn  our  navigation 
system,  and  apply  to  it  the  epithets  of 
prohibitory,  eaclusive*  and  ilhberal,  do 
injustice  to  its  true  character.  The 
leading  feature  of  that  system  is,  that 
all  commodities  shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  either  in  a  British  ship, 
or  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  country 
of  which  those  commodities  are  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,— >a 
regulation  founded  on  the  most  perfect 
justice  and  reciprocity,  because  it  places 
the  foreign  ships  of  every  country  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  Bntish 
ships,  in  the  trade  with  those  countries, 
and  therefore  is  a  principle  of  which 
no  power  can  reasonably  complain.  It 
is  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  our  own  foreign  commerce,  or  of 
that  opulence  which  arises  out  of  it  f 
but  while  it  makes  commercial  profit  a 
subordinate  object,  it  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  naval  power,  by  securing  to 
British-built  ships,  manned  with  Bri- 
tish seamen,  the  carrying  tradfe  of  all 
the  commodities  Great  Britain  imports 
from  those  countries  which  have  no 
shipping  of  their  own  ;  which  was  the 
case  when  tljie  navigration  laws  were  first 
passed,  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica. The  exceptions  which  have  since 
been  made  in  favour  of  America  and 
the  Brazils,  are  not  relaxations  of  the 
narigation  system,  but  merely  adapta* 
tions  of  it  to  existing  circumstances, 
placing  those  countries,  as  soon  as  they 
had  shipping  of  their  own,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  European  powers,which 
possessed  shipping  when  the  narigation 
laws  were  originally  passed.  The  great 
object  of  our  ancestors  in  framing  those 
laws  was,  to  establish  a  belligerent  na- 
vy. Although  not  commercial  pro$t^ 
but  naval  power,  was  the  original  ob- 
ject of  those  who  framed  our  narigra- 
tion  laws,  yet  both  have  been  most 
successfully  accomplished  by  them,  in 
the  result.  From  the  extent  to  which 
Great  Britain  has  raised  her  mamifap. 
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tiint  and  her  cokmuil  acqosntionByfaer 
imports  and  exports  far  exceed  those 
of  any  power  on  the  globe ;  and,  un- 
der her  navigation  svstemy  all  her  com* 
merce  with  her  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, and  those  sutes  in  different 
parts  of  the  worlds  which  have  no  ship- 
ping of  their  own,  is  carried  on  exclu« 
sively  in  British  ships  manned  by  Bri- 
tish seamen.  The  principle  of  this  sys- 
tem is  at  once  simple  and  comprehen- 
aive*  and  jnay  be  said  to  apply  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  human  wis- 
dom to  the  widest  possible  range  of 
human  action.  Surelv,  then,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  toticn  with  rash  hands, 
a  system,  the  excellence  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  and  under  which  we 
have  attained  to  a  degree  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  naval  power*  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  ot  history.  It  is 
-highly  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
(at  some  future  period  we  must  be  again 
engaged  in  war.  We  shaU  then  have 
no  nursery  for  seamen,  and  our  mari« 
time  power  must  be  transferred  to  those 
•  nations  who  will  have  become  possess- 
•.  cd  of  our  carrying  trade.  Thus  the  re- 
sult of  the  proposed  measure  will  be, 
the  ruin  of  our  naval  greatness;  which 
will  decline  gradually  in  time  of  peace, 
but  suddenly  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
former  state,  we  shall  die  by  inches ;  in 
.  thelatterywe  shall  be  put  out  of  our  pain 
at  once.  We  are  placed  in  an  artificial 
state  of  society*  and  this  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  our  calculations." 


Mr  Marryatt  particulariy  entreated  the 
House*  and  seemingly  with  consider- 
able reason,  to'^consider  how  our  colo- 
nial interests  would  be  affected,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  new  system.    •'  At 
present,  our  colonies  trade  with  Great 
Britain  alone ;  they  are  bound  to  take 
everything  from  her*  and  send  every- 
thing to  her*  in  British  ships  3  she  gi- 
ving them,  in  return  ibr  this  double 
monopoly*  a  preference  of  the  home 
consumption  of  their  produce  in  her 
market.    Tb*  committee,  in  their  re^ 
port*  talk  of  preserving  the  supply  of 
our  colonial  possessions  with  British 
manufactures  under  this  new  system ;  . 
but  surely  this  must  have  been  written 
without  due  consideration.    But  if  on 
the  principle  of  buying  everything 
where  it  can  be  bought  cheapest*  and 
taking  off  all  restrictions  merely  pro- 
tective against  foreign    competition* 
you  deprive  them  ot  the  protection 
they  now  enjoy  in  the  home  consump- 
tion of  your  market*  it  will  be  impos- 
.  sible  for  them  to  exist ;  restriction  and 
protection  must  go  together ;  either 
both  must  be  continued*  or  both  aban- 
doned.   The  colonies  must  have  the 
same  privilege  of  free  trade*  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  supplies*  which  you  claim 
in  the  purchase  of  your  produce ;  and 
under  the  same  free  trade*  must  be  al- 
lowed to  find  other  markets  for  that 
produce  which  you  repudiate." 

Notwithstanding  these  observations* 
no  attempt  was  made  to  divide  the 
House  against  the  resolutions. 
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The  Constitutional  Association. — The  Ionian  Islands,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mait^ 
land. — Grant  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. — Proceedings  at  Manchester, — Bi- 
shop  of  Peterborough's  Examination  Questions.'^ Ltbel  in  John  BiUl  News* 
paper. — Dissolution  of  Parliament. 


Wb  shall  conclude  oar  account  of 
the  present  session  with  some  detach- 
ed proceedings^  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  included  under  any  of 
the  above  general  heads. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  press  had 
of  late  been  loudly  and  repeatedly 
complained  of,  and  had^  indeed,  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen,  risen  to  an  almost 
unprecedented  height.  The  obser- 
vation of  it  gave  rise  to  a  measure,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  which  some 
doubts  may  be  entertained.  A  num- 
ber of  distinguished  individuals^  at- 
tached to  administration,  hot  not  con- 
nected with  it,  formed  themselves  in- 
to an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  publications  deemed  li- 
bellous against  state  or  church.  The 
danger  was,  that  such  an  association, 
or  rather  the  officers  to  whom  its  con- 
cerns were  intrusted,  having  prose- 
cution for  their  especial  charge,  would 
be  disposed  to  press  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent a  measure  which,  on  the  con- 
trary. It  were  desirable  to  contract 
withm  the  narrowest  digible  limits. 


The  assuming  into  the  hands  of  indt« 
viduals  a  function  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  executive  government, 
though  it  could  not,  under  the  ctr- 
cumstancesy  be  deemed  an  unconsti- 
tutional encroachment,  seems  yet  to 
detrabt  from  the  weight  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,  and  to  imply  an  insi- 
nuation, as  if  it  did  not  possess  ener- 
gy sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  own 
rights.  If  the  society,  indeed,  could 
take  off  from  government  the  odiQm 
which  such  proceedings,  even  when 
necessary,  can  with  difficulty  escape, 
they  might  be  considered  as  acting 
generously ;  but  we  rather  suspect, 
that,  while  the  odium  of  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  form  is  greater,  it  will 
all  in  the  end  light  on  the  government, 
in  whose  cause,  and  under  whose  un^ 
derstood  approval,  the  measure  is  un- 
dertaken. 

This  subject  was  brought  repeat- 
edly before  the  House,  partly  upon 
motions  by  Mr  Brougluun,  and  Mr 
S.  Whitbread,  partly  by  petitions  from 
individuals  who  had  become  the  ob- 
jects of  prosecution. 
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Mr  Brougham,  on  the  SSd  May, 
said  he  did  not  mean  to  contend  that, 
by  law,  this  right  was  vested  solely 
in  the  Solicitor  and  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, for  he  held  that,  by  law,  any  man 
could  proceed  against  another  for  a 
public  offence.  After  the  many  asso- 
ciations which  had  existed  for  the 
prosecution  of  felonies,  it  would  be 
hard  to  raise  a  question  with  respect 
to  their  strict  legality.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  associations  had  al- 
ways been  confined  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  felonies,  or  of  those  odious 
crimes  which  came  more  immediate- 
ly under  the  cognizance  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment, was  strongly  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  of  its  impropriety,  but 
with  respect  to  which,  he  wished  to 
be  understood  to  give  no  decided 
opinion.  The  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  however,  by  con^ 
fining  itself  to  the  object  of  its  insti- 
tution, and  connecting  itself  with  no 
party,  had  done  less  mischief  than 
nad  been  apprehended  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment,  and  had  even  effect- 
ed some  good.  But  there  was  a  so- 
ciety now  in  existence,  of  a  perfectly 
different  nature,  which  meant  to  pro^ 
ce^d  to  the  prosecution  of  political 
offences,  to  be  selected  at  the  discre- 
tion of  political  feeling.  The  prose> 
f  cutions  were  to  be  conducted  by 
melms  of  a  common  fund,  and  no 
person  of  respectability  could  be  fix- 
ed upon  as  immediately  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  society.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  there  were  no  re- 
spectable individuals  connected  with 
the  association.  He  knew,  indeed, 
that  there  were  many  most  respect- 
able persons  connected  with  it,  to 
whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
wished  to  address  himself  only  in  the 
language  of  expostulation.  He  be- 
lieved that  many  persons  had  enter- 
ed into  this  association,  withoat  see- 


ing how  likely  it  was  to  be  perverted 
to  improper  object»— without  being 
aware  that  they  were  lending  the  cre- 
dit of  their  names  to  proceedings,  of 
which,  if  they  did  not  hereafter  re- 
pent, he,  knowing  their  sound  consti- 
tutional principles,  should  be  surpri- 
sed. Hitherto  the  office  of  prosecuting 
for  offences,  to  which  this  society  pro* 
fessed  to  oppose  itself,  had  been  vest- 
ed in  the  Attorney-General,  who  was 
open  to  the  influence  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  restrained  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  very  high,  and,  if  not 
coupled  with  responsibility,  a  very 
dangerous  political  power.  Indeed, 
by  many  persons,  it  had  been  deem- 
ed too  high  a  power  to  be  intrusted 
to  any  individual,  however  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  his  trust.  But  here 
was  a  set  of  individuals,  under  the 
natne  of  a  Constitutional  Association, 
proposing  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  with- 
out any  responsibility  whatever.  Mr 
Brougham  afterwards  complaioed 
that  the  association  was  not  satisfied 
with  convictions — ^with  the  surrender 
upon  oath  of  the  dangerous  stocks  of 
the  venders  of  seditious  publications, 
and  with  expressions  of  contrition  to 
Mr  J.  B.  Sharp ;  but  the  parties  were 
required  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
never  again  to  drive  the  same  trade ! 
Now,  here  he  must  protest  against  a 
society  of  this  sort  attempting  to  ereot 
a  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  as  it  were,  to 
indict  sundry  persons  whom  it  might 
choose  to  proceed  against ;  and  then 
threatening  the  party  with  all  those 
further  measures  which  could  be  re- 
sorted to  by  an  association  backed 
by  ample  funds,  and  supported  by  all 
tnose  powerful  names  which  it  put 
forth.  The  person  proceeded  against, 
was  menaced  with  ruin  if  he  held  out; 
for  defence  would  amount  to  ruin  with 
such  an  association;  and  the  party 
could  have  nothing  else  to  iooik  to, 
unless  he  came  forward  and  express- 
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ed  contrition  to  Mr  J.  B.  Sharp,  at 
No.  6,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars ;  and 
unless,  too,  he  gave  up  his  whole  stock 
of  tibellous  and  seditious  publica- 
tions ;  and  even  this  would  not  avail 
him,  without  taking  an  oath  to  do  so 
BO  more.  Not  the  least  evil  of  that 
association  was,  the  circumstance  of 
its  numbering  amone  its  members 
shout  40  peers  of  the  realm,  who 
were  thus  lending  their  names  to  a 
set  of  men  capable  of  using  them  for 
these  purposes ;  for  he  was  far  from 
supposing  that  those  noble  indivi- 
duals*  ia  so  doing,  were  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  permission ; 
which  ivas,  that,  in  the  end,  they 
were  to  be  the  judges  in  the  last  re- 
sort of  those  who  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  such  attorneys  as  these  men 
were.  He  afterwards  declared  that 
he  thought  it  was  not  legal  to  go  to 
a  man's  shop,  and  say  to  him,  ''  If 
you  don't  agree  to  certain  terms,  I  will 
indict  you. — If  you  do  not*adroit  your 
guilt,  give  up  your  property  to  us, 
who  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  and  who 
cannot  take  it  without  violating  the 
law,— If  you  do  not,  besides  all  this, 
take  an  oath  never  to  repeat  that 
vrhkk  we  pronounce  to  be  a  legal 
offence, — ^we  will  inflict  legal  ven- 
geance upon  you,  and  you  must  en- 
dure the  consequence."  To  do  this* 
was  to  act  more  like  a  robber  than 
anything  else — more  like  a  violator, 
than  a  protector  of  the  law.  This  he 
held  to  be  illegal.  If  this  was  the  law 
of  England,  he  had  not  so  studied  it ; 
if  it  was  a  part  of  the  constitution,  he 
did  not  understand  it.  If  these  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  supported  by 
peers,  who  might  ultimately  have  to 
pronounce  upon  them  judicially,  then 
ail  he  could  say  was,  that  there  never 
was  an  association  put  down  as  ille- 
gal, half  so  much  to  be  reprobated  as 
this  society — this  terror  to  all  good 
loen,  commonly  known  by  the  name 


of  the  **  Bridge-street  Gang."  There 
were,  however,  many  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  society  for  whom,  indivi- 
dually, he  entertained  a  very  high 
respect.  To  those  he  should  prefer 
using  the  language  of  expostulation, 
rather  than  that  of  reproach.  He  be- 
lieved they  had  been  drawn  into  the 
society  by  designing  persons— that 
they  were  the  tools  of  others,  for 
whom  no  one  could  possibly  feel  any 
respect.  "  Church  and  state,"  **  so- 
cial order,"  and  *'  sacred  institutions," 
were  fine  phrases ;  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  meant  that  it  was  ne- 
cessanr  that  a  parcel  of  individuals 
should  swell  their  own  purses,  by 
using  those  of  other  people. 

Mr  Scarlett  also  urged,  that  the 
efiect  of  this  society's  labours  was,  in 
fact,  to  libel  the  Attorney-General. 
They  implied  that  that  officer  had  not 
been  sufficiently  vigilant,  and  that  the 
society,  therefore,  undertook  to  re- 
medy his  defect  of  duty.  Now,  what 
would  be  said  of  a  private  gentleman, 
who  should  go  about  the  country 
indicting  offences,  committed,  not 
against  his  interests,  but  against  the 
interests  of  the  public  ?  What  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  this  would  be  1-^a 
sort  of  perambulating  Attorney-Ge- 
neral I  In  the  cases  in  which  the  Con- 
stitutional Association  interfered,  the 
prosecutors  were  unknown,  no  names 
were  avowed,  and  some  of  them  mighty 
be  upon  that  very  special  jury  which 
would  have  to  try  the  offence  charged 
against  the  defendant.  There  was  no 
person  whu  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion in  a  legal  or  constitutional  point 
of  view,  who  would  not  concur  in  con- 
demning such  an  association.  He  af- 
terwards urged, — Suppose  a  society 
were  formed  to  conduct  excise  pro- 
secutions, and  another  for  customs, 
and  a  third  for  other  departments, 
let  the  House  consider  the  state  in 
which  society  would  become  invol- 
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ved  :•— the  nation  would  be  cast  into 
partSf  and  every  individual  employed 
in  hunting  down  his  neighbour. 

Mr  S.  Whitbread  conceived  that 
the  association  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  justice  at  its 
source.     The  legislature  was  bound 
to  protect  the  people  from  acts  of 
oppressiion.     He  trusted  the  House 
would  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  association,  because 
it  acted  under  the  mask  of  law,  and 
was  patronized  by  peers,  old  women, 
and  his  Majesty's  ministers*  The  two 
attorneys.  Sharp  and  Murray,  wished 
to  become  prosecutors  for  the  public, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  exertions  (^ 
the  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral. He  trusted  that  all  persons  of  re- 
spectability, who  had  without  due  re- 
jection become  members  of  the  as- 
Booiation,  would  withdraw  their  sup- 
port from  it.    If,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  there  were  any  persons  pre- 
sent, who  had  become  new  subscri- 
bers or  share-holders  in  the  concern, 
he  hoped  they  would  dissolve  their 
connexion  with  it,  before  they  be- 
came bankrupts  in  reputation.    The 
association  might  be  compared  with 
the  inquisition  of  Spain :  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  inquisition  on  the 
press.    He  acknowledged  the  power 
of  the  press*  when  employed  in  a 
^good  cause ;  but  when  used  for  a  bad 
purpose,  he  thought  it  operated  as  a 
cure  for  its  own  evil.    The  associa- 
tion pursued  its  victims  by  a  system 
of  treachery  and  deceit ;  and  if  suf- 
fered to  exist,  he  knew  of  no  greater 
evil  that  could  aflGlict  the  state. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Solicitor- 
General  w'ottld  take  it  upon  himself 
to  say,  that  in  that  society  there  was 
BOthmg  illegal,  or  at  all  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  this 
were  contrary  to  law,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  who  were  the  judges  of 
the  Iaw-*whedier  that  House  or  the 


ordinary  judges  of  the  land  P  Was 
the  House  to  believe  that  the  associa- 
tion of  persons  for  the  prosecution 
of  offences  against  the  law,  was  in  it- 
self a  violation  of  that  law  f  He  main- 
tained that  such  an  association  was 
not  illegal ;  of  the  policy  of  it  he  was 
not  giving  any  opinion,  but  he  chal- 
lenged his  learned  friends  to  say  that 
it  was  illegal  to  prosecute  persons 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  libel.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  Attorney-General 
might  if  he  pleased  enter  a  nolle  pro* 
sejui  to  the  mdictments  of  the  socie* 
ty.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  in  the 
secrets  of  the  society ;  but  he  had 
been  informed  by  a  learned  friend 
who  sat  near  him  in  the  court  the 
other  day,  that  there  were  two  cases 
of  the  most  atrocious  libel  against  the 
Sovereign ;  and  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther those  were  cases  in  which  a  nolle 
proseqtn  ought  to  have  been  entered 
Dy  the  Attorney-General  ? 

Mr  Bathurst  thought  it  was  im* 
probable  that  the  society  could  have 
originated  from  the  selfish  schemes 
of  a  few  professional  individuals.  Had 
the  association  originated  in  this  man- 
ner, it  never  would  have  been  able 
to  attract  so  much  notice.  The  very 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  al- 
luded to  so  frequently  in  that  House, 
proved  that  the  society  had  d<me,  and 
was  doing,  a  great  deal,— of  good  or 
evil,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say* 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  more  the 
attention  of  the  country  was  directed 
towards  the  society,  by  the  discus^ 
sions  in  that  House,  the  more  the 
subscribers  to  it  would  increase.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
society  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  pre- 
sent was  allowed  to  exist,  and  save 
rise  to  no  doubts  as  to  its  legality. 
The  society  to  which  he  alluded  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  an  eminent 
legal  authority,  first  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  afterwards 
in  his  judicial  character  on  the  bench. 
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Another  eminent  le^authority^Lohl 
Kenyon,  had  also  given  an  opinioa 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  that  so- 
ciety. No  single  transaction  of  the 
association  had  been  considered  a  fit 
subject  for  legal  investigation  ;  he 
thought  it  unreasonable,  therefore, 
that  the  House  should  be  called  upon 
to  pat  it  down. 

The  Attorney-General  viewed  it 
as  a  most  extraordinary  doctrine  urged 
on  the  otiier  side,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  was  the  only  public  prose- 
cutor in  the  country.  If  he  brought 
a  case  of  libel  into  court,  he  was  con- 
stantly assailed  by  the  defendant  or 
his  counsel  with  the  charge  that  he 
was  proceeding  by  an  unconstitu- 
tional mode — that  he  bad  filed  an  in- 
formation e^  officio^  instead  of  lea- 
ving it  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
indictment,  prosecuted  by  any  pri- 
vate individual  who  might  think  fit 
to  proceed.  In  this  country  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  such  officer  as  public 
prosecutor ;  all  prosecutions  were  in- 
stituted by  individuals,  though  in  the 
name  of  the  King;  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough, as  was  well  known,  in  the 
year  1792,  stated,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  society  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law.  So  far  from 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  being  illegal,  his  lordship  at  that 
time,  when  the  press  teemed  with 
infimH>us  productions,  asserted  that 
those  individuals  were  meritorious  in 
the  highest  d^ee  who  entered  into 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing them.  The  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  had  been  insti- 
tuted as  long  ago  as  the  year  1787, 
and  its  object  was,  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  Kmg*s  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immorality  ;  yet,  from  that 
day  to  this,  no  man  had  dreamt  of 
attacking  it  on  the  ground  of  ille- 
gality.  U  was  veiy  true  that  the  con- 
stitution had  armetl  the  Attorney- 
General  with  a  particular  power ;  but 


the  crime  of  libel  was  as  well  known 
to  the  law  as  any  other,  and  indivi- 
duals or  societies  had  as  much  right 
to  prosecute  for  it  as  they  might  for 
felonies,  or  for  the  publication  of  ob« 
fcene  prints  and  books.  If  the  At- 
torney-General instituted  a  prosecu- 
tion which  terminated  unfavouHtbly 
to  him,  the  party  accused  had  no 
more  remedy  against  him  than  it  had 
against  this  society ;  and  the  indict- 
ments presented  by  the  latter  were 
at  least  attended  with  one  advantage 
to  the  defendant  If  the  Attorney* 
General  proceeded  ex  <^icio,  the  in- 
formation for  a  libel  was  filed  on  hia 
sole  opinion  ;  but  in  cases  of  indict* 
ment  by  the  society,  a  grand  jury  in« 
tervened,  and  was  called  upon  to  de^ 
cide  whether  the  publication  com- 
plained of,  was,  or  waa  not,  a  libd. 
Besides,  if  Mr  Murray  or  Mr  Sharp 
conducted  themselves  improperly,  the 
party  aggrieved  had  his  remedy  a« 
gainst  them. 

The  motions  had  no  result,  except 
that  of  allowing  to  the  respective  par* 
ties  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion. 

On  the  7th  June,  Mr  Hume  in- 
troduced a  motion,  censuring  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ionian  Island* 
were  administered  by  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  the  governor.  The 
honourable  gentleman  gave  the  foU 
lowing  view  of  the  system  pursued : — 
It  was  well  known  that  the  islands  of 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Ceri- 
go,  had  been  originally  conquered  by  • 
the  British  arms  in  1809;  and  that  of 
Santa  Maura  in  1810;  and  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not' till 
the  year  1815  that  they  had  been 
formed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
into  an  independent  state,  under  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri« 
tain.  By  that  treaty  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  constitute  a  single 
free  independent  state,  with  the  name 
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of  the  United  States  of  the  lonitti 
Islands.    Under  the  guarantee  of  hia 
British  Majesty^  they  were  allovred 
to  retain  their  form  of  government 
until  a  constitutional  charter  could  be 
drawn  up  by  themselves^  which  char« 
ter  was  to  make  them  secure  of  per- 
son and  property*  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.    In 
that  situation  were  the  islands  in  the 
year  1816,  when  Sir  T.  Maitland  went 
there  as  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
His  arrival  was  hailed  by  the  inha«> 
bitants  with  the  utmost  joy,  as  it.was 
expected  that  he  would  immediately 
preside  at  the  formation  of  a  free  con- 
stitu^'on.  Instead,  however,  of  meet- 
ing with  a  protecting  hand  from  Sir 
T,  Maitland,  a  very  early  act  of  hia 
government  was,  to  disperse  the  se« 
nators,  who  bad  been  sent  from  the 
other  islands  to  assemble  in  Corfu. 
They  remonstrated  against  their  dis« 
mission,  but  in  vain;  he  sent  them 
from  the  island^  and  left  the  senate 
under  the  control  of  one  Teotochi,  a 
creature  of  his  own,  to  whom  much 
of  the  former  misfortunes  of  the  island 
were  to  be  attributed.     That  indivi- 
dual, whom  the  French  government 
had  removed  from  the  islands,  and 
whom  Sir  James  Campbell  had  re^ 
fused  to  employ  on  account  of  hia 
former  misconduct,  Sir  T.  Maitland 
took  into  the  public  service,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  dismissed  from  it 
the  Senators  Flamburiari,  Roma,  Me* 
taxa,  Stiffanizzit  and  the  Secretary 
Cazaaiti,  whom  he  stigmatised  in  one 
of  his  proclamations  as  inert  and  cor- 
rupt Now  Flamburiari  was  a  man  of 
unblemished  character,  and  bad  after- 
wards been  reinstated  in  his  office  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Bathurst  to  the  Lord  Commissioner. 
He  was  now,  however,  in  a  dungeon 
at  Zante,  because  he  had  signed  a 
petition  to   hia   Britannic  Majesty, 
complaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  Sir  T.  Maitland.    He  mentioned 


this  fact  to  shew  the  despotic  manner 
in  which  that  officer  attempted  to  go- 
vern the  Ionian  Islands.    The  House 
should  know  that  anything  like  li- 
berty of  the  press  was  not  permitted 
in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  indeed,  but  one 
press  was  allowed  to  exist,  imd  that 
was  at  Corfu,  under  the  eye  and  di- 
rection of  government ;  so  that  the 
commoneat  advertisement  could  not 
be  printed  without  being  sent  there* 
Sir  Thomas;  notwithstaa^ngbidbpast- 
ed  detestation  of  parade^  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  addressed, in  terms. of 
the  grossest  adulation,  by  persons  who 
were  always  ready  to  worship  the  ri- 
sing sun,  A  triui)iiphal  arch  was  sub- 
scribed for  to  Corfu,  to  perpetual^ 
services  of  scarcely  two  montns  con« 
tinuance.  A  colossal  $tatue  of  Sir  T* 
Maitland  was  raised  in  Cephalonia; 
a  bust  of  him,  by  Caoova,  was  placed 
in  a  public  situaUon  in  Zante,    In 
Ithaca  a  monument  was  inscribed  to 
him*  and  in  Santa  Maura  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  second  triumphal  arch. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  who 
had  been  active  in  these  testimonials 
were  selected  for  reward  and  office* 
without  mentioning    the    bands    of 
knights  of  the  orders  of  St  Michael 
and  St  George.     The  greatest  alarm 
had  been  caused  in  the  island  by  a 
plot  fabricated  by  Lepiniotti,  a  clerk 
m  the  governor's  service*  who  never 
was  punished  in  any  manner  adequate 
to  the  o&nce.    He  now  came  to  the 
constitution  given  to  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  this  independent  state,  and 
he  maintained,  that  it  was  a  complete 
imposition  and  farce  on  the  part  of 
this  government.     His  first  object 
would  be,  to  shew  that  it  was  but  a 
mockery  of  freedom,  and,  in  truth, 
devolved  the  whole  power  into  the 
bands  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.    A 
copy  of  it  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  two  years  ago,  and  it  would  be. 
found  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  a  senate  or  council  of 
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ten  memberg^  with  a  president,  and  a 
legislative  assembly  of  twenty-nine 
members^  amounting  to  forty  in  the 
whole.     Each  island  was  to  elect,  as 
It  was  called,  a  certain  proportion ; 
for  instance,  Zante  was  to  appoint 
seven  members,  but  those  seven  were 
to  be  chosen  »out  of  fourteen  names 
sent  to  thero  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner.   The   people  refused  to 
vote ;  they  were  indignant  at  such  a 
farce  of  representation,  and  the  inde- 
pendent parliament  of  this  free  peo- 
ple was  in  fact  named  by  Sir  T.  Mait- 
land.     Nothing  could  be  worse  but 
the  system  of  a  Scotch  borough ;  and 
the  copy  nearly  rivalled  the  original. 
Having  met  on  the  fiSd  of  April, 
1817,  and  gone  through  certain  forms 
on  that  day,  bow  did  this  independent 
body  proceed  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  occupying 
thirty-two  closely  printed  pages  ?  It 
Was  read  over*  on  the  Mth,  and,  with- 
out any  discussion,  it  was  adopted, 
and  signed  on  the  25th.    On  the  5th 
of  May,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land with  this  glorious  free  constitu- 
tion, in  order  that  it  might  receive 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  The  Lord 
High  Commissioner  bad  the  power 
of  reversing  the  sentences  of  the  iu- 
dicial  authorities,  and  indeed  no  judtge 
could  act  without  his  sanction  and 
approval.  To  him  was  given,  in  short, 
the  power  of  finally  deciding  every 
case  that  could  be  brought  before  any 
tribunal  of  the  islands.     He  was  no- 
thing less  than  a  Roman  proconsul, 
the  alpha  and  omega  in  every  pro- 
ceeding, with  the  advantage  of  screen- 
ing himself  from  responsibility  behind 
his  underlings.     It  was  a  complete 
despotism  under  the  disguise  of  a  re- 
pretientative  government ;  it  was  more 
odious  than  the  tyranny  of  Turkey 
or  Persia,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  Eng- 
land.   This  power,  assumed  by  the 
governor,  had  been  exercised  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner,  and  with  ri- 


gmir,  which  gave  rise  in  severid  in- 
stances to  serious  revolts.  Sir  T. 
M aitland  was  answerable  for  all  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed,  and  all  the 
property  confiscated,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  which  resulted 
from  his  own  ill  government.  The 
monopoly  of  corn,  the  exaction  on 
salt,  the  rigorous  system  of  espionage, 
were  other  grievances .  under  which 
the  islanders  laboured.  Thie  revenues^ 
which  amounted  to  4S2,408l.,  might 
have  relieved  Great  firi,tatn  from. all 
expense  in  the  administration,  but  for 
the  scandalous  provision  with  which 
they  were  spent. 

Mr  Goulbum,  in  reply,  stated  it  as 
the  object  of  the  treatv  of  Paris,  that 
the  Ionian  States  should  enjoy  a  con- 
stitution founded  upon  their  former 
constitution,  but  with  greater  advan- 
tages to  themselves,  and  be  pUced 
iimier  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
He  deniea  in  toto  that  the  object  or 
intention  was  to  confer  on  those  states 
a  perfectly  free  government  such  as 
that  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain.  What- 
ever defects  we  might  see  in  the  Io- 
nian as  compared  with  the  British 
constitution,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
people  of  the  Ionian  States  to  trans-* 
plant  thither  the  pure  British  consti.* 
tution.  It  was  a  verv  vulgar  error  in 
this  country  to  call  all  systems  of  go* 
vernment  tyrannical  and  oppressive, 
which  did  not  exactly  resemble  the 
British,  although  they  might  be  much 
more  suitable  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  introduced.     The 
fact  was,  that  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  Ionian  Isles  was  such 
as  would  not  allow  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  free  government  to  be  en- 
tirely administered    by  themselves. 
Some  external  protection  was  neces- 
sary to  them.  Having  been  previously 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  thev 
were  placed  by  the  treaty  of  Pans 
under  the  protection  of  England.    It 
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was  with  states  as  with  men.  There 
was  a  period  in  which  they  were  not 
qualified  to  enjoy  perfect  liberty.  In 
youth  a  human  being  must  necessari-i 
ly  be  subject  to  some  restraint  and 
guidance ;  and  it  was  only  when  a 
state  had  become  mature  that  it  could 
safely  be  trusted  with  unlimited  li- 
berty* If  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  there  existed  a  fre- 
quent reference  either  to  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner^  or  to  the  British 
government  at  home,  he  denied  that 
Sir  T*  Maitland  had  exhibited  in  his 
conducty  with  respect  to  that  reference^ 
the  slightest  disposition  to  arrogate  to 
himself  any  undue  power.  As  to  the 
elections,  he  would  ask  if  it  was  not 
Sir  T.  Maitland's  duty  to  assemble 
(as  he  had  assembled)  in  the  primary 
council,  all  those  from  whose  abilities 
and  local  knowledge  he  might  expect 
to  derive  the  most  beneficial  advice 
and  aid  ?  Let  the  House  look  at  the 
names  of  those  individuals.  It  was 
impossible  to  select  men  of  greater 
rank,  property,  influence*  and  other 
qualities  calculated  to  render  them 
competent  to  the  execution  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  them.  The  pro« 
ceedings  against  individuals  had  been 
all  legally  conducted*  and  were  jus- 
tified by  the  crimes  proved  against 
them.  In  regard  to  the  insurrection 
at  Santa  Maura»  although  the  osten- 
sible cause  was  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax,  the  real  cause  was,  the  ap« 
prehension  that  the  British  govern- 
ment were  on  the  point  of  sending 
the  militia  to  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  ^th  of  September,  a  large  body 
of  peasants  in  arms  approached  the 
town.  Instead,  however,  of  repelling 
force  by  force,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer desired  them  to  send  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  grievance  in  the 
shape  of  a  memorial  to  Corfu.  To 
this  they  assented;  bat  on  the  foi* 
lowing  day  the  resident  induced  s&* 
▼eral  gentlemen  to  endeavour  to  ap^ 


pease  the  people;  two  of  them,  bow«i 
ever,  were. arrested,  and  a  constable 
was  assassinated  by  the  peasants ;  and 
that  took  place  before  it  was  possible 
an  answer  could  be  retumea  to  the 
memorial.  It  was  not  until  the  day 
after  the  assassination  of  the  consta- 
ble that  Sir  F.  Adam  qfdered  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops  from  Corfu.  On 
the  Sd  of  October,  the  insurgents  be« 
^an  the  work  of  destruction,  by  rush- 
ing down  on  the  town,  and  setting 
fire  to  a  magazine.  Upon  this,  the 
officer  on  duty  very  properly  thought 
it  necessary  to  act.  The  moment  &t 
the  insurgents  were  defeated,  all  hoa* 
tile  proc^ings  were  stopped ;  and 
the  principal  delinquents  were  arrest* 
ed  and  brought  to  justice.  So  &r 
were  the  subsequent  proceedings  firons 
being  sanguinary  in  their  character, 
that  only  lour  of  the  principal  ring« 
leaders  were  executed.  Wito  respect 
to  the  disturbances  at  Zante,  and  the 
prosecutions  which  followed,  the  ho« 
nourable  member  had  contended  that 
those  prosecutions  ought  not  to  have 
been  instituted*  because  the  disturb- 
ances emanated  from  the  act  of  go- 
vernment But  even  if  that  had  been 
the  case,  he  must  deny  that  the  dis- 
turbances  were  justified.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  disturbances  originated, 
not  in  any  alarm  for  the  interests  of 
the  diurch,  but  in  the  alarm  of  those 
who  feared  tliat  the  property  which 
they  had  iniquitously  obtained,,  wonld 
be  taken  from  them.  The  governor 
had  been  active  in  suppressing  the 
monopoly  of  grain,  and  had  thus  been 
the  means  of  preserving  the  -islands 
from  famine,  which  oSerwise  tliey 
could  scarcely  have  escaped. 

A  short  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  Mr  Bennett  characterized  the 
constitution  given  to  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands as  a  mere  mockery,  a  trick,  a 
juggle.  It  was  high  sounding  and 
pompous,  indeed ;  something  to  the 
ear ;  a  little  to  the  eyes;  bat,  in  fisct 
17 
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^n  snbMance— toddling;  while  Mr 
J.  P.  Grant  was  satisfied,  that  the 
more  Sir  T.  Maitland's  conduct  was 
inquired  inCo^  the  better  it  would  ap- 
peiir.  The  motion  was  finally  nega- 
^ed  by  a  majority  of  97  against  27. 

In  the  Tolume  for  1818,  we  had 
occasion  to  observe,  when  Parliament 
were  arrangihg  the  incomes  of  the 
Royal  Dukes,  consequent  upon  their 
numerouB  matrimonial  engagements, 
that  Uie  Duke  of  Clarence,  being  re- 
fined the  extra  idlowance  of  10>000^, 
asked  for  him  on  special  grounds,  de- 
clined accepting  the  600(tf.,  offered  to 
htm  in  common  with  his  royal  bro- 
thers. This  step,  however,  had  given 
rise  to  inconveniendes,  the  nature  of 
which  maybe  easily  conjectured,  and 
which  at  length  became  so  pressing, 
as  to  induce  his  Royal  Highness  to 
retract  the  measure.  He  now,  there- 
fore, professed  his  willingness,  not 
only  to  accept  the  addition  offered  by 
Parliaaoaent,  biit  to  receive  the  ar- 
rears  which  would  become  due,  by 
reckoning  from  the  year  1818.  In 
the  committee  of  the  House,  form- 
ed OR  the  question,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  said,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  but  one  feeling  in  the  House 
00  the  subject,  and  that,  in  order  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  Royal 
Duke,  they  would  suffer  the  bill  to 
take  its  operation  from  the  original 
period  of  me  vote.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  his  Royal  Highness  was 
the  next  brother  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  that  this  provision  Was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  support  his  rank  and 
dignity«  In  fact,  he  required  no  more 
than  was  already  granted  to  his  young- 
er brothers.  He  cud  not  wish  to  found 
this  application  on  any  personal  com- 
parison of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Fsmily,  but  be  isould  not  avoid  say- 
ing, that  in  that  illustrious  family  no 
gieater  example  of  domestic  proprie- 
ty could  be  witnessed  than  that  dis* 
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played  by  the  Ro^al  Duke;,  whose 
union  with  his  amiable  Duchess  had 
produced  blessings  to  themselves,  and 
might  bSe  productive  of  great  advan- 
tages to  the  nation. 

Mr  Hume,  though  not  prepared  al« 
together  to  resist  the  grant,  could  not ' 
omit  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
strictures.  He  had  no  objections  to 
place  the  Duke  on  a  level  with  the 
other  Princes ;  but  there  was  a  grant 
of  8500^  which  he  had,  and  the  others 
had  not ;  and  therefore,  8500/.  was 
isuffident  for  the  purpose.  With  re- 
spect to  any  arrears,  he  should  stre- 
nuously  oppose  them.  The  Queen 
had  formerly  refused  SOfiOOL  a-year» 
and  ouly  acceoted  35»000/.  a-year; 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been  also 
offered  24>,00M.  a-year,  but  he  then 
refused  it.  The  arrears  due  to  the 
Queen  since  her  refusal  were  90,000/. 
If  it  was  right  to  give  the  Duke  his 
arrears,  surely  the  Queen  ought  to 
get  her  arrears  also ;  but  that  cir- 
cumstance entirely  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  noble  lord,  when  he  lately  pro- 
posed a  provision  for  her  Majesty. 
The  conduct  of  ministers  to  another 
branch  of  this  illustrious  family  was 
most  reprehensible.  He  dluded  to 
the  infant  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne.  She  was  supported  by  an 
individual,  she  was  not  allowed  the 
smallest  portion  of  assistance  from 
the  state.  He  conceiyed  that  some 
parliamentary  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  her  maintenance  as  well 
as  for  other  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family.  An  annual  income  was,  it 
was  true,  granted  to  her  mother ;  but 
those  who  knew  the  expenses  attend- 
ant on  the  high  rank  which  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  maintain,  would 
perceive  that  of  6000/.  a-year  little 
could  possibly  be  left  for  the  support 
of  the  legitimate  infant  Princess.  He 
could  not  be  answered  by  being  told 
that  the  brother  pf  the  Duchess  of 
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Kent  had  taken  cham  of  this  child 
of  his  own  free  will.  He  looked  upon 
the  ofispring  of  the  Royal  Family  as 
the  children  of  Great  Britain;  be 
thought  they  should,  as  such,  be  sup- 
port^ by  the  pablic,  instead  of  being 
maintained  as  this  child  was  now  sup- 
ported. With  respect  to  his  Royal 
Higfaness's  domestic  behaviour  and 
private  virtues,  they  might  bear  out 
the  picture  given  of  them  by  the  no- 
ble lord ;  he  could  not,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  agree  with,  or  deny,  the  as- 
sertions. To  these  he  did  not  advert ; 
he  looked  only  to  the  public  conduct 
4>f  his  Royal  Highness.  Would  any 
ffeiideman  stand  up,  and  state  man- 
rally,  that  he  would  sit  on  the  trial, 
almost  for  life  or  death,  of  a  near  re- 
lation ?  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter, in  every  point  of  view,  if  the 
Duke  of  CJarence  had  shewn  some  of 
that  ddica<7  which  appeared  to  have 
actuated  other  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family  ?  He  would  appeal  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Re- 
port said,  that  a  will  had  been  made» 
by  which  his  late  Majesty's  property 
was  divided  amongst  his  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  being  one.  This 
fiict  ought  to  be  ascertained,  before 
they  increased  his  income  ;  because, 
in  the  event  of  considerable  property 
having  been  left  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, which  might  be  sufficient,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  present  allowance,  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  calling  on  the 
House  to  add  to  his  income. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  ex- 
plained, that  the  2500^  Kad  been 
granted  to  the  Duke  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  to  compensate  fer  the 
want  of  any  professional  income, 
which  his  other  brothers  enjoyed. 
His  Royal  Highness's  income  had 
been  rendered  inadequate,  through 
the  impossibility  of  residing  abroad 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
Duchess's  health ;  while  in  the  caae 
of  the  Queen  there  was   no  such 


change  of  circttmstance.  At  to  the 
will  of  the  late  King,  he  believed  he 
might  say  that  it  had  not  turned  out 
to  be  an  effectual  one.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  assure  the  honourable 
gendeman,  that,  on  a  future  occasion, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  House.  The 
fact  was,  that  all  those  idle  tales  which 
were  afloat  about  the  1,000,000/.  of 
property  which  his  late  Majesty  was 
represented  as  having  died  possessed 
of,  were  the  mere  fabrications  of  ill- 
informed,  or  ilUdesi^ning  pecsons. 
The  property  that  his  late  Majesty 
did  leave  behmd  him  was  very  trifling, 
not  much  exceeding  80,000(.;  and 
that  amount  was  subject  to  many 
claims  whidi  might  naiUually  be  sup- 
posed to  arise. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr  Hone 
withdrew  his  motion  for  reducing  the 
grant  to  S500^,  making  way  for 
'another,  proposed  by  Mr  Harbonlp. 
agunst  granting*  the  arrears.  This^ 
however,  was  negatived  by  a  major- 
ity of  I  IQagaiost  4Su 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  (June 
18,)  Mr  Hume  again  pressed  his 
amendment,  which  was  negatived,  6nS 
by  144  to  18,  and  then  by  167  to  M. 

Mr  Bemal  then  proposed  a  new 
motion,  throwing  out  the  arrean, 
which  was  negauved  by  181  against 
81. 

On  the  15th  May,  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  numerous  petitions,  com- 
plaioing  of  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester on  16th  August,  1819,  Sir 
Francis  Bordett  moved,  that  a  com» 
mittee  of  the  House  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  that  subject. 
The  honourable  baronet  sof^ported 
this  motion  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  and  the  deliberations  were 
continued  for  two  successive  nights; 
but  an  analysis  of  such  long  debates 
en  so  beaten  a  subject,  could  not,  we 
apprehend,  have  much  intersst  for 
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our  resdera.   The  motion  wm  finally 
ncgadved  by  8S5  againit  111. 

Lord  King,  on  the  14th  June*  made 
a  motion  on  a  subject  whidi  had  ex- 
cited Teiy  considerable  interest*  It  re* 
lated  to  the  mode  of  examining  can* 
didatea  for  chnrch  livings,  adopted  by 
Dr  Marsh,  the  present  Bishop  of  Pe« 
terborongh.  Lord  King  held  in  his 
band  a  petition  from  the  rererend  Mr 
Neville,  stating  that  he  held  two  Ht* 
ings  in  the  dioceseof  Peterboronffb,  to 
oneof  which  it  was  necessary  he  should 
present  a  curate.  The  Reverend  John 
Green  was  accordingly  presented.  He 
came  forward  with  proper  testimoni- 
als  of  character  and  ability.  He  had 
already  signed  the  S9  articles,  and 
was  ready  to  be  examined,  and  to 
sabacribe  them  again.  This,  how^ 
ever,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
right  reverend  prelate  opposite,  (the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,)  who  insist- 
ed opon  answers  to  87  questions,  pre- 
viously finuned  and  printed,  and,  on 
refiiaal  to  answer  them,  signified  his 
determination  toexclnde  the  applicant 
from  the  curacy.  This  determination 
tbe  petitioner  remonstrated  against ; 
but  the  reverend  prelate  peremptorily 
refused  to  relinquish  his  demand.  He 
then  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  whom  he  wrote  on 
the  19th  of  June,  but  received  no  an- 
swer until  the  7th  of  August,  having, 
in  the  interval,  written  a  second  time 
to  request  a  prompt  decision.  The 
archbishop,  in  his  letter,  after  apolo- 
gising for  the  delay  in  replying,  by 
stating  that  he  had  been  more  than 
usually  occupied,  observed  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  examin- 
ation belonging  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  that  right  was  so 
obvious,  that  he  eupposed  the  appli- 
cant must  have  since  complied  with 
what  tbe  bishop  required  of  him. 
Lard  King,  admitting  the  rights  of  a 
bishop,  atilJ  conceived  he  must  be 


bound  by  some  rules  and  principleSf 
otherwise  the  decision  was  arbitrary. 
If  a  judge  in  Westminster-hall  com* 
mitted  error,  or  was  guilty  of  abuse» 
his  conduct  could  be  brought  under 
ihe  consideration  of  that  House  by  a 
writ  of  error ;  and  surely  there  must 
be  some  remedy  in  the  case  of  mis- 
conduct by  an  episcopal  judge.  The 
87  questions  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate  opposite,  which  were  printed, 
sent  by  post,  and  answers  desired  to 
be  returned  in  the  same  manner,  could 
have  no  reference  to  ability;  they 
were  a  test,  and  nothing  else.  The 
noble  lord  read  some  of  tiie  questions, 
and  argued,  that,  from  their  leadinff 
nature,  it  was  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  anything  else  than  a  test; 
and  if  the  right  reverend  prelatemeant 
them  9B  a  test,  his  objection  then  was, 
that  the  law  had  provided  a  much 
better  one,  and  that  neither  the  right 
reverend  prelate,  nor  the  whole  of 
the  reverend  bench  opposite,  had  any 
right  to  impose  another.  The  S9  ar- 
ticles were  intended  by  the  law  to 
draw  a  line,  to  a  certain  extent,  about 
the  church,  and  no  other  authority 
was  entitled  to  alter  that  boundary. 
The  bishop  had  boasted,  that,  with 
the  knowledge  of  tliese  questions,  he 
had  been  promoted  from  one  diocese 
to  another,  and  seemed  thus  to  hint 
that  they  had  been  adopted  as  a  test^ 
by  ministry.  Lord  King  had  heard 
this  new  standard  of  doctrine  des- 
cribed as  cobwebs  for  catching  Cal- 
vintsts,  and  that  it  could  ffive  pain 
to  nobody  but  Calvinists.  The  com- 
parison did  not  appear  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  for  flies  sometimes  escaped  from 
•  a  spider,  even  after  being  entangled 
in  his  tolls ;  but,  with  this  cobweb, 
the  unfortunate  Calvinist  must  un- 
avoidably fall  under  the  fangs  of  his 
powerful  antagonist  He  regretted 
that  such  a  practice  had  been  adopt- 
ed, for  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
create  a  schism  in  the  church.   Ano- 
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ther  prelate  nifght  choose  to  put  a 
different  constniction  on  the  S9  ar- 
ticles from  that  given  to  them  hy  the 
right  reverend  prelate  opposite ;  and 
thus  a  spirit  of  dissension  would  be 
ezdted.  It  was,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant that  the  S9  articles,  which 
might  justly  be  called  articles  of  peace, 
should  be  me  only  standard  of  doc- 
trine. He  referred  their  lordships 
to  the  history  of  the  S9  articles,  and 
observed,  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  drawn  up 
in  a  Calvinistie  sense.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  a  prelate  of 
the  church  of  England  mignt  be  con- 
tent with  the  articles  of  religion  as 
they  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  re- 
formers of  the  church.  Certainly  he 
never  could  have  supposed  that  the 
right  reverend  prehtte,  who,  he  was 
tmd,  was  the  greatest  polemical  wri- 
ter of  the  age,  would  have  been  guilty 
of  the  imprudence  of  endeavouring 
to  force  on  the  dergy  of  the  country 
a  new  standard  of  doctrine. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  be- 

gan  by  expressing  his  surprise  that 
Ir  Neville,  having  since  filled  up  the 
vacancy  in  Question  by  an  unexoep* 
tionable  canaidate,  should,  six  months 
after,  come  forward  with  the  present 
petition.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
essential  drcumstances  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  following  terras.^— ''  The 
^case  now  submitted  to  your  lordships 
is  a  case  of  pure  theology.  For  the 
questions,  woich  the  petitioner  sub- 
mits to  your  grave  consideration,  re- 
late entirely  to  the  doctrines  contain- 
ed in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  Now, 
my  lords,  an  inquiry  into  subjects  of 
this  description,  is  an  inquiry  which 
I  believe  your  lordships'  House  has 
never  instituted  on  any  former  occa-  ^ 
sion.  The  Liturgy  and  Articles  de- 
rive, indeed,  their  authority,  as  stand- 
ards of  faith,  from  acts  of  Parliament, 
which  require  subscription  to  them. 
But,  if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to. 


revise  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  the 
reviision  would  be  referred  dther  to 
the  convocation,  or  to  commissioners 
spedall^  appointed  by  the  crown. 
For  an  mquiry  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  religious  doctrines,  is  not  the 
proper  business  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  though  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  what  they  shall  or 
shall  not  do.  IJet  us  suppose,  then, 
that  the  said  theological  inquiry  were 
instituted  in  your  lordships'  House, 
and  let  us  farther  suppose,  that  the 
inquiry  ended  in  this  result,  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  make  an 
alteration  in  regard  to  the  said  ques- 
tions. I  apprehend,  my  lords,  even  in 
this  case,  that  your  lordships'  House 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  established  church, 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing them ;  and,  if  not  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  them,  much  less  for  the 
entire  removal  of  them.  My  lords,  I 
will  state  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 
The  48th  canon,  which  reauuvs  an 
examination  of  curates  beuire  they 
are  licensed,  has  prescribed  no  mode 
of  examination  whatever.  It  has  left, 
therefore,  the  mode  of  examination  to  * 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop ;  and,  iny 
lords,  it  has  wisdy  done  so.  For,  in 
every  diocese,  the  bishop  is  most  like- 
ly to  be  ac(]^uainted  with  the  peculiar 
wants  of  his  diocese ;  most  likely  to 
understand,  and  best  able  to  judge  of 
iiTe^ularities,  either  in  doctrine  or  in 
discipline,  to  whidi  his  diocese  may 
be  exposed ;  best  able,  therefore,  to 
determine  what  kind  of  examinations 
will  most  effectually  chedL  them. 
The  examination  required,  for  a  cu- 
rate's licence,  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  his  doc^ 
trine  is  ''  sound  doctrine ;"  the  ex- 
pression used  in  a  curate's  licence* 
Now  the  mode  of  examination  which 
is  best  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  is 
unquestionably  that  which  is  best 
calculated  to  detect  deviations  from 
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foiuid  doctrine.*  And  this  is  the  ob- 
ject of  my  examination  questions. 
These  questions,  my  lords,  are  well 
sdapted  to  the  present  wants  of  my 
diocese ;  they  operate  as  a  check  on 
some  partially  prevailing  inregulari* 
ties ;  and,  in  the  use  of  these  ques- 
tions, I  ezerctse,  I  believe  very  use* 
fully  exercise,  the  discretion  intrust- 
ed to  me  by  the  48th  canon.  But 
let  OS  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu* 
ment,  that  these  questions  are  objec- 
tionable. My  lords,  I  make  this  sup* 
position  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. For  the  very  same  questions 
which  I  now  use,  I  have  used  almost 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  bishop ;  and, 
though  they  have  been  well  consider- 
ed  by  very  sound  divines,  I  have  ne- 
ver  heard  any  objection  to  them,  till 
a  damour  was  excited  agaipst  them, 
about  ten  months  ago,  by  a  few  per- 
sons in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  objectionable,  (which,  however, 
I  confid«itly  deny,)  I  again  ask  your 
lordships  whether  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  the 
established  church  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  this  petition?  The  canons  are  laws 
for  the  bishops  and  clergy,  which,  ha- 
ving passed  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation, were  ratified  by  the  royal 
assent.  If,  therefore,  the  48th  canon 
shall  be  so  altered  as  to  remove  the 
discretionary  power  which  it  now 
leaves  to  the  bishopSf  the  alteration 
must  be  made  by  the  same  authori^ 
which  made  the  canon  itself.  And, 
surely,  my  lords,  as  long  as  that  ca- 
non remains  in  force,  you  will  not 
endeavour  to  deprive  a  bish<m  of  that 
discretionary  power  which  he  exer- 
dies  by  virtue  of  that  canon  ?"  The 
bishop  thai  endeavoured  to' shew, 
that  tne  writing  answers  to  questions, 
sod  signing-  them,  could,  with  no  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  subscription 
to  a  test.  "My  lords,"  said  he,  "  if 
210  credit  is  to  be  given  to  my  own 


solemn  declaration,  that  I  acknow- 
ledge no  other  standard  of  faith  than 
the  standard  of  tbeestablished  church, 
a  standard  which  I  acknowledge,  be- 
cause it  accords  with  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  if  that  solemn  declaration  derives 
no  support  from  the  express  refer- 
ences to  the  Lituroy  and  Articles  con- 
tained in  every  chapter  under  which 
those  questions  are  arranged,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  petitioner  to  pro- 
duce some  example,  in  which  the  an- 
swers to  my  questions  realljr<had  been 
tried  by  some  new,  some  private,  some 
arbitrary  standard.  If  such  examples 
exist,  thejr  are  very  easily  found.  My 
examination  questions  are  not  an- 
swered in  a  comer.  I  do  not  give 
them  to  be  answered  in  my  presence, 
and  then  pocket  the  paper,  without 
giving  the  person  examined  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  transcript.  No, 
my  lords,  the  questions  are  always 
sent  to  the  persons  to  be  examined, 
who  give  the  answers  at  their  leisure. 
If,  on  the  receipt  of  the  answers,  I 
find  any  which  are  at  variance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  diurch,  I  never 
reject  without  previousremonstrance. 
I  shew  in  what  manner  the  answer 
'differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Li- 
turgy and  Articles :  I  have  sometimes 
succeeded  in  recalling  persons  to  the 
standard,  which  they  had  unadvised- 
ly forsaken ;  and  those  only  have 
been  finally  rejected,  who  have  per- 
severed in  answers  which  were  irre- 
concilable with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  as  explained  in  its  Liturgy 
and  Articles,  according  to  their  Utenu 
and  grammatical  meaning. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  Earl  Grey,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  admit- 
ting the  authority,  and  respecting  the 
character,  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, could  not  but  consider  his  con- 
duct as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
church. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  did  not  sup- 
pose the  church  intended  to  exdude 
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Calvinitts ;  but  he  could  not  see  how 
Parliament  could  now  be  appealed 
to. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  proceed* 
ing  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  le* 
vA  of  history,  but  which  caused  a 
stronger  sensation  at  the  time  than 
many  events  of  much  greater  im^- 
portance.  We  formerlv  noticed  a 
periodical  publication,  (John  BuU,) 
which  set  out  on  the  plan  of  carrying 
on  a  series  of  attacks  against  a  royu 
personage.  Being  commenced  at  the 
moment  when  her  popularity  began 
to  decline,  it  experienced  that  success 
which  satire,  when  conducted  with 
wit  and  talent,  seldom  fails  to  at- 
tract. To  vary  the  sceiie,  it  struck 
its  darts  at  the  different  members  of 
Opposition  widi  a  violence^  or  at 
least  closeness,  of  personality,  which 
did  not  fall  diort  of  the  most  irregu* 
lar  of  those  which  issued  from  the 
eppNOsite  side.  The  members  of  Op- 
position, however  disposed,  on  gene* 
ral  principles,  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  have  the  feelings  of  men 
when  it  comes  to  cut  across  them- 
selves. This  series  of  attadcs  was 
looked  upon  by  them  as  utterly  un- 
precedented and  intolerable,  and  such 
as  must,  by  every  possible  means,  be 
put  down. 

On  the  8th  May,  Mr  Bennet 
brought  this  paper  before  the  notice 
of  the  Commons,  on  the  ground  of  a 
direct  attack  made  against  his  cha^ 
rscter  as  a  member,  of  the  House. 
The  libel  was  contained  in  a  com- 
ment upon  the  following  paragraph, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Courier.^— 
**  The  fbUowmg  reply  made  by  Mr 
Bennet  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  night,  was  not  distinctly  heard 
in  the  gallery  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
is  very  imperfectly  reported  hi  the 
morning  papers.  It  was  given  by  the 
honottrable  member,  on  the  observa- 


tion of  Mx  Madcefksie,  that  the  pabUe 
press,  in  reporting  the  discussion  on 
the  army  estimates,  which  took  place 
on  a  former  evening,  had  erroneous^ 
ly  attributed  to  Mr  Bennet  a  serious 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Sessioiu 
Mr  Bennet  expressed  himself  .much 
obliged  to  the  honourable  member  in 
afforaing  him  an  opportunit]^  of  xo« 
futing  what  he  haa  been  vaiwnijpn^ 
sentM  in  the  newspapers  to  have  said 
in  the  debate  to  which  the  honour^ 
Mb  member  alluded.    Mr  Bennet 
denied  that  he  had  on  that  occasion 
cast  any  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  or  of  those  who 
had  acted  with  him  in  the  matter  that 
was  under  discussion.    He  regretted 
that  anything  which  passed  should 
have  occasioned  any  unpleasant  feel- 
ing to  the  Lord  President  and  hia 
fhends."  Upon  this  passage,  the  John 
Bidl  dius  commented^—^  Now,  the 
truth  of  this  is,  that  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent has  a  son,  a  gentleman  of  high 
honour  and  courage^  who  no  sooner 
heard  of  Mr  Henry  Grey  Bennef  a 
speech,  in  which  he  reflected  upon 
his  fiither,  than  he  put  himself  into 
the    Edinburgh   mailt  and   started 
forthwith  for  London,  where  having 
arrived,  he  sent  Mr  Henry  Grey  Ben- 
net a  message.  Mr  Henry  Grey  Ben- 
net referred  Mr  Mackenaie  to  that 
general  vouchee  for  the  whole  pmty» 
Sir  Ronald  Fergusson ;  and  me  re- 
sult of  the  communication  was  (as 
usual)  an  apology,  which  was  made, 
according  to  agreement,  on  Friday 
night,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Mr  H.  G.  Bennet;  but  in  so  low  a 
tone  of  voice,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  the  Courier,  it 
might  not  have  been  so  generally  un- 
derstood, and  perfectly  af^ireciated, 
as  we  trust  it  is  at  present." 

Mr  Bennet  began  with  dquressing 
his  amdety  not  to  interfere  with  the 
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^imty  of  the  pma.  If  there  was 
anytluDg  which  could,  more  thto  ano- 
ther, keep  up  the  high  honour  of 
pabhc  men  in  this  country,  and  raiae 
the  standard  of  that  honour  still 
higher,  it  was,  that,  wherever  the 
E^idi  language  was  read,  their  fol- 
liei,  their  errors,  and  their  crimes, 
were  held  up  by  the  press  to  publfc 
saimadversion*  But  everything  good 
wss  liable  to  abuse ;  and  there  could 
be  no  greater  abuse  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  than,  as  in  this  instance,  to 
invent  statements  which  had  no  foun« 
dation  in  fact,  with  the  malignant 
dss^pn  of  representing  a  member  of 
Psrhament  m  the  exercise  of  his 
dut¥»aa  mean,  and  base,  and  cow- 
srdly  enough,  to  degrade  his  situa<« 
tion  to  ^arposes  of  detraction,  and 
then  shnnk  from  the  consequences 
by  compromising  his  honour. 

Mr  Mackenzie  declared,  that  the 
ooomients  were  certainly  £dse  and 
malicious.  The  fact  was,  that  no 
apology  whatever  had  been  made; 
no  apologr  could  have  been  made ; 
none  had  been  applied  for. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said, 
that  the  paragraph  in  <iuestion  was 
certainly  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and, 
once  the  question  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  the  printer  must 
undoubtedly  be  called  to  its  bar. 

On  the  dth  May,  Weaver,  the 
printer  of  the  paper,  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  but,  though  he  owned  him- 
Klf  the  propriet<Nr,  he  stated  Mr  Ar«- 
rowsmith  and  Mr  Cooper  as  having 
the  chief  management,  and  the  latter 
SI  the  editor.  On  the  following  day, 
Arrowsmith  and  Cooper  were  sum- 
moned, when  Cooper  owned  himself 
the  author  of  the  paragraph.  The 
whole  testimony,  however,  of  these 
three  persons  was  so  confused  and 
improlMble,  as  inevitably  to  force 
conviction  that  they  were  mere  tools, 
pat  forth  to  hide  from  view  the  real 
conductors  of  the  paper. 
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When  the  evidence  was  closed,  Mr 
Bennet  observed,  he  would  say  no* 
thing  of  the  falsehood  displayed,  of 
the  perjury  exhibited,  of  the  shame- 
ful evidence  given,  bv  these  mere 
creatures  of  straw,  in  the  disgracefid 
exhibition  which  the  House  had  wit« 
nessed.  Nor  would  he  say  anything 
of  the  character  of  the  paper  with 
which  they  were  connected.  Its  me** 
rits  (if  he  might  use  the  expression) 
were  well  known  to  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  there  was  but  one  opinioa 
among  honourable  minds,  namelv, 
that  it  could  receive  its  support  only 
from  persons  of  the  basest,  vilest,  and 
most  infamous  nature.  He  repeated 
it,  that,  let  those  persons  be  whom 
they  might,  they  could  be  none  but 
the  basest  and  lowest  of  their  species. 
Bv  the  rules  and  praQtice  of  the 
House,  in  breaches  of  privilege  of 
this,  or  of  a  much  less  senous  nature, 
there  was  one  course  generally  adopt- 
ed, namely,  at  once  to  commit  the 
offenders  to  Newgate.  Since,  how* 
ever,  he  had  the  honour  pf  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  had  held  and  profess- 
ed but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
those  summary  judgments.  That 
which  he  had  stood  up  to  oppose  in 
other  cases,  he  certainly  would  not 
maintain  in  his  own.  He  therefore 
moved,  in  preference,  that  an  order 
should  be  given  to  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral to  prosecute. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  while 
deeply  regretting  the  breach  of  pri- 
vilege committed,  thought  it  better 
that  there  should  be  a  day's  delay 
before  passing  sentence.  There  were, 
nodoubt,  esses  in  which  the  Attorney- 
Genef^  was  ordered  by  the  House 
to  prosecute ;  but  he  must  maintaiut 
that  in  this  instance  it  was  not  the 
most  proper  way  of  vindicating  the 
diaracter  and  privileges  of  Parlia. 
men^  to  send  these  persons  before  a 
jury,  loaded  with  the  condemnation 
of  such  an  assembly  as  that    Was 
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that  the  proper  course*  now  that  a 
person,  after  examination,  had  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  the  editor  of  the 
paper  ?  The  honourable  member,  he 
thought,  if^ould  be  the  last  to  desire 
anything  yindictive  or  harsh. 

Mr  Wynn  was  prepared  to  give  an 
immediate  negative  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
jury  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
representation.  Members  of  that 
House  could  not  go  before  a  jury  to 
prove  what  they  said  in  that  House. 
He  could  not  consent,  except  upon 
the  very  8tron|rest  grounds,  to  depart 
from  the  usual  practice  of  the  House 
in  such  cases — the  exercise  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  commitment  He  thought 
that,  as  an  editor  of  a  paper  was  now 
before  them,  they  ought  to  proceed 
against  him  irutanter  by  a  commit- 
ment for  contempt 

Mr  Brougham  took  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  He  would  not 
say  that  there  was  no  case  in  which 
it^ight  not  be  more  fitting  for  the 
House  to  proceed  by  prosecution  at 
common  law;  than  by  commitment ; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that,  if  the  pre- 
sent case  was  not  one  in  which  they 
were  entitled  to  commit,  there  was 
no  instance  on  record  in  which  the 
right  of  commitment  had  been  pro- 
perly exercised.  In  his  opinion,  the 
present  was  as  gross  a  breach  of 
privilege  aa  had  ever  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
It  was  as  palpable  an  obstruction  to 
the  free  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  each  individual  member 
of  Parliament,  as  could  be  conceived 
by  the  imagination  of  man. .  It  stood 
upon  all  the  grounds  on  which  former 
breaches  of  privilege  had  been  de- 
clared such  by  the  highest  of  author- 
ities in  the  best  of  times  ;  and,  uhless 
the  House  was  determined  to  aban- 
don every  point  on  which  their  an- 
cestors had  insisted,  he  could  not 
consent  to  negative  their  proceed- 


ing in  the  usual  mode  by  commit- 
ment. 

On  this  subject,  however,  the  opi- 
nion of  the  highest  popular  leaders 
was  not  altogeu^  umted.  Sir  Fran- 
ks Burdett  fully  coincided  in  opimcm 
with  the  noble  marquis  in  the  blue 
ribband,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  institutioD 
of  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney* 
General  against  these  individuals,  iu& 
ter  having  sifted  and  examined  them 
in  the  most  inquisitorial  manner,  by 
a  process  which,  at  the  very  best,  was 
equivocal,  and  which  would  be  most 
unjust  and  intolerable,  if  it  were  to 
send  them  for  trial  to  a  jury  with  a 
decision  of  that  House  against  them^ 
and  with  sufficient  evidence  takeo 
from  their  own  mouths  to  subdtan* 
tiate  their  guilt   Besides,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, he  begged  leave  to  re- 
mind them,  was  not  an  officer  under 
the  orders  of  the  House ;  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  crown ;  and,  being  such; 
should  they  wish  him  to  prosecute 
they  ought  to  commence  by  proposing 
an  address  to  his  Majesty — ^which,  he 
was  of  opinion,  they  would  thank 
highly  objectionable— that  he  would 
give  directions  to  that  officer  to  insti- 
tute a  certain  prosecution  in  defence 
of  th^  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England.    He  must  confess,  that  he 
did  not  perceive  that  any  privil^fe  of 
the  House  had  been  violated.    The 
House   possessed  no   privilege   by 
which  it  could  legally  preclude  the 
publication  of  such  writings  as  were 
then  before  it    As  far  as  he  coidd 
see,  no  breach  of  privilege  had  taken 
place,  unless  it  were  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege to  make  a  false  report  of  a 
spe^  delivered  in  that  House.  But 
the  paragraph  in  question  was  not  a 
false  report  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  House,  but  of  what  had  occurred 
out  of  it     He  fully  agreed  witib  the 
noble  lord,  that  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing now  pro|x>sed  was  highly  unjust. 
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tnd  added,  tluit  he  had  no  douht  that 
the  honourable  member  for  Shrews^ 
bury  would  be  disposed,  by  his  in- 
nate sens^  of  justice,  not  to  press  a 
proposition  upon  the  House  which 
was  likely  to  be  so  detrimenul  in  its 
future  consequences. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  again  declared, 
that  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem« 
ber  for  Shrewsbury,  was  making  an 
attempt  to  drag  to  light  that  miscre-* 
sot,  that  base  and  dastardly  assassin, 
who,^  under  the  protection  of  the 
press^  had  been  waging  a  savage  and 
unrelenting  war  against  all  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  weak,  defenceless, 
sod  oppressed.  Whatever  might  be 
the  issue  of  the  attempt,  the  gratitude 
of  the  House  was  due  to  him  for  ha- 
ving made  it. 

On  the  following  day,  the  debate 
was  resumed,  and  Mr  Scarlett  op- 
posed the  measure,  yet  was  fully 
satiified  that  some  means  ought  to 
have  been  resorted  to  to  $nd  out  the 
author  of  the  article.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  on  the  subject,  because 
reports  had  gone  abroad,  and  were 
very  generally  believed*  that  persbns 
high  in  rank,  and  worthy  (if  such  per* 
sons  be  at  all  so  considered)  of  a. seat 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  were 
lending  to  this  publication  their  full 
couDtenanceand  support.  Whensuch, 
then,  was  the  belief  abroad,  he<tbought 
that  his  honourable  friend  wais  doing 
but  justice  to  the  House  itself,  to  give 
it  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  as- 
sertion, if  it  could  be  refuted,  that 
such  men  held  a  seat  amongst  them. 

This  idea  was  followed  up  by  Sir 
Eonald  Fergusson,  whose  only  wish 
was,  that  the  real  author  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question  could  be  discovered. 
It  was  indeed  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  to  see  a  paper 
flourish,  which  had  been  started  to 
blast  the  character  of  a  virtuous  and 
innocent  woman,  and  it  was  an  era 


still  more  new  to  iind  such  a  paper 
aupported,  as  it  had  been.  He  wisb^ 
ed  to  God  he  could  believe  that  the 
worthless  men  who  had  appeared  at 
their  bar  were  the  authors  of  the  pa- 
ragraph complained  of,  and  of  others 
which  appeared  in  that  paper;  but 
there  were  certain  articles  inserted  in 
it  which  led  him  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  be  the  authors,  but  that  the 
authora  were  some  base  and  cowardly 
assassins,  who,  from  birth  and  other 
adventitious  circumstances,  mingled 
in  that  society  to  which  they  were  a 
disgrace. 

On  this  point  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry could  not  but  observe,  he 
regretted  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr  Scarlett)  who 
had  opened  the  discussion  this  night, 
than  whom  no  member  in  that  House 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  who  ought  to 
have  that  innate  sense  of  justice  which 
belonged  to  his  profession,  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  make  remarks  which 
were  calculated  to  throw  slanderous 
attacks  on  unnamed  persons,  and 
which  might  give  great  pain  and 
occasion  much  injury  to  persons  to 
whom  the  speculation  of  the  world 
might  attach  the  slander.  An  ho- 
nourable and  gallant  general  (Sir  Ro- 
nald Fergusson)  who  had  followed, 
would  forgive  him  also  for  saying, 
that,  in  expressing  his  indighation,  he 
had  been  too  partial.  He  should  have 
been  happy,  when  torrents  of  libel 
issued  from  the  press  against  indivi- 
duals as  dignified  and  as  dear  to  the 
nation  as  any  individuals  could  be, 
he  should  have  beeil  happy  to  have 
then  perceived  the  spirit  of  gene- 
rous indignation  and  loyal  abhor- 
rence which  appeared  on  this  occa- 
sion; he  would  have  honoured  the 
principle  from  which  such  indignatiom 
might  spring.  But  he  could  not  ad- 
mire the  spirit  which  prompted  indig- 
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nation  only  agtinst  attscka  on  one's 
firiendst  and  regarded  not  the  attadca 
on  political  enemies. 

Mr  Scarlett,  in  explanation,  pro- 
tested that  it  had  no  more  entered 
hirmind  to  throw  a  general  stigma 
on  any  party»  or  any  dass  of  persons, 
than  it  had  entered  the  mina  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  had  heard  people  out 
of  doors  say,  that  the  particular  pa« 
ra^a^h  complained  of  must  have  been 
written  by  a  member  of  that  House. 
He  had  heard  no  individual  named. 
He  did  not  believe  it  had  been  writ* 
ten  by  a  member ;  and  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr  Bennet)  had  vindicated  the 
House  from  such  an  imputation  by 
proving  the  contrary  from  the  mouth 
of  the  author  at  their  bar. 

Mr  Bennet,  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  several  of  his 
friends,  begged  leave  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

Mr  Baring,  however,  conceiving  that 
the  House  was  thus  left  in  an  awk- 
ward situation,  and  that  severe  pu- 
nishment was  certainly  due,  moved 
the  committal  of  Cooper  to  Newgate. 
•  Lord  Castleresffh  proposed  an  a- 
mendment,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  but  afterwards.withdrew  it ; 
and  the  original  motion  was  carried 
by  109  against  23.  In  this  minority, 
however,  were  included  several  of  the 
most  decided  popular  leaders. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  Session 
was  closed  by  the  following  speech 
from  the  throne,  delivered  by  com- 
mission to  both  Houses,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor:—- 

"  Mtf  Lords  and  Genilemen, 
"  We  liave  it  in  conmiand  from  his 
Majesty  to  inform  you,  that  the  state 
of  pubhc  business  having  enabled  him 
to  dispense  with  your  attendance  in 
Parliflonent,  he  has  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  Uiis  Session. 


"  Hb  Majesty,  howeycor,  cannot 
dose  it  without  czprsssin^'fiis  satia* 
faction  at  the  seal  and  assiduity  with 
whidi  you  have  prosecuted  the  labo- 
rious and  important  inquiries  in  which 
you  have  been  engaged. 

"  He  has  observed,  with  particular 
pleasure,  the  iaeOity  with  which  the 
restontion  of  a  metallic  currency  haa 
been  eflfected,  l^  the  authority  given 
to  the  Bank  of  England  to  oommanoe 
its  payments  in  cash  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  had  been  determined  by  the 
last  Parliament 

"  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  acquaint  you,  that  he  continues  to 
xeceivefrom  foreign  powersthestrongw 
est  assurances  of  their  friendly  dispo- 
sition towards  this  country. 

''  Gentlemen  of  the  Hmue  of  Cam- 
mone, 

**  We  are  commanded  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  Vetum  you  his  thanks  for  the 
provision  which  you  have  made  for 
the  public  service. 

**  Although  the  public  ezpenditioe 
has  dready  undergone  considerable 
reduction  within  the  present  year, 
his  Mi^esty  trusts  he  shall  be  enabled 
by  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  of 
intemd  tranquilUtyt  to  mske  sndi 
ftuther  reductions  as  may  satisfy  the 
]ust  expectations  ezpreMed  by  Far* 


''  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  assure  you  of  thegratification  whidi 
he  has  derived  from  the  inrovisioD 
which  you  have  made  for  nis  Royd 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 

''  My  Lordi  and  Gentlemen^ 
"  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
that  his  Majesty  has  observed  the 
quiet  and  ^^ood  order  which  continue 
to  prevail  m  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  were,  not  long  since,  in  « 
state  of  agitation. 
•'  His  Majesty  deeply  lamenU  the 
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djstren  to  whidi  the  agricultunl  »•  the  success  of  all  effivts  for  this  pur- 

torests,  in  many  parts  of  the  king"  pose  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 

donit  are  still  subject  continuance  of  domestic  tranquillity ; 

''  It  will  be  his  Majesty's  most  and  his  Majesty  confidently  relies  on 

anxious  desire,  by  a  stnct  attention  your  utmost  exertionsy  in  your  seve- 

to  public  eoonoroy,  to  do  all  that  de->  ral  counties,  in  enforcing  obedience 

pends  upon  him  for  the  relief  of  the  to  the  laws,  and  in  promoting  har- 

oountry  from  its  present  difficulties ;  mony  and  concord  amongst  all  de» 

but  you  cannot  fail  to  be  sensible  that  scriptions  of  his  Majesty's  fliUbjects/' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Popularity  of' the  King.^-Tke  Coronation* — Deaih  of  the  Queen, — King's  Fiai 
to  IreiawU^To  Hanover.'^Disturbed  State  of  Ireland. 


During  the  whole  of  this  year,  the 
personal  concerns  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  nation  with  re- 
gard to  them,  continued  to  be  promi- 
nent objects.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  the  sweeping  and  boundless  en- 
thusiasm, which  once  absorbed  the  na* 
tion,  in  favour  of  one  member  of  that 
house,  gradually  abated.  Even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  it 
was  kept  alive^  almost  wholly,  by  curi- 
osity as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
Parliament,  and  the  situation  in  whicn 
her  Majesty  was  to  be  placed.  When 
the  consequent  debates  were  over,  and 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen 
had  accepted  the  provision  voted  for 
her,  an  entire  revolution  ensued  in  the 
public  mind.  That  impassioned  inte-' 
rest  in  her  concerns,  which  had  perva- 
ded the  peoplet  suddenly  expired.  The 
name  which  had  resounded  in  every  po- 
pular club  and  meeting,  and  filled  the 
pages  of  every  journal,  was  heard  no 
longer.  Even  the  most  zealous  of  the 
popular  leaders,  no  longer  found  that 
It  could  be  employed  with  benefit  to 
their  cause.  It  had  been  well  enough 
if  matters  had  stopped  here;  but  the 


British  public,  though  they  may  in 
time  recognize  their  errors,  seldom  can 
take  any  moderate  course  to  correct 
them.  With  a  cruel  caprice,  they  took 
delight  now  in  trampling  under  foot 
the  object  of  their  former  blind  idola- 
try. It  was  by  availing  itself  of  this  re- 
volution, that  a  clever,  witty,  licentious, 
ultra-torv  journal,  succeeded  in  found- 
ing an  almost  unprecedented  popular- 
ity upon  unmeasured  abuse  of  this  re- 
cent favourite. 

While  one  side  of  the  Royal  House 
thus  suddenly  sunk,  the  other  as  ra- 
pidly  ascended  in  the  favour  of  the 
public.  There  seemed  to  arise  in  the 
people  an  anxiety  to  atone  for  the  rea- 
diness with  which  they  had  received, 
and  listened,  to  the  lavish  insults  pour- 
ed forth  by  thq  enemies  of  royalty. 
These  sentimtats,  on  occasion  of  his 
Majesty's  appearance  at  the  Theatres, 
and  other  scenes  of  public  resort,  were 
testified  by  the  loudest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic plaudits.  Nor  did  the  popu- 
lar feeling  evaporate  with  the  moment, 
or  experience  that  ebbing  to  which  it 
is  so  liable.  On  the  contrary,  it  hat 
ever  since  flowed  on  in  an  uninternipt- 
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ed  and  increaring  tide.  Pechapt,  in- 
deed, there  never  was  a  sovereign  who 
acted  rojalty  so  well  as  George  IV. 
A  deportment,  in  which  majesty  and 
gracionsness  are  felicitously  comhined, 
which  enables  him  to  maintain  all  the 
dignity  of  the  monarch,  while  it  makes 
him  felt  as  the  personal  friend  of  every 
one  pnesent,  malde  it  impossible  for  him 
to  appear  in  public,  without  command- 
ioe  the  homage,  and  winning  the  hearty 
ofevery  spectator. 

A  few  experiments  of  this  nature 
fully  established  the  fact,  that  the  pub- 
lic were  prepared  to  welcome  that  au- 
gust ceremony,  which  it  had  been  hi- 
therto judged  unsafe  to  present  to  their 
eyes ;  yet,  without  which,  installation 
into  the  office  of  King  was  not  tho- 
rougUy  completed.  The  arithmetical 
pbiiosopby  of  the  present  day,  has 
counted  the  cost,  and  proclaimed  the 
emptiness  of  regal  pageants.  In  this, 
it  seems  to  shew  itself  over  wise.  Ad- 
mitting, what  may  leave  room  for  some 
controversy,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  become  more  grave  and  re- 
flecting than  heretofore,  we  may  still 
doubt  whether  the  mere  abstract  con- 
sideration of  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  constitution  from  its  executive 
branch,  will  maintain  the  **  reverence 
due"  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude. 
Besides,  though  the  display  be  made 
in  name  of,  and  with  reference  to,  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  it  goes  to  the 
behoof  of  all  that  endless  crowd  who 
attend  as  spectators,  and  scarcely  less 
to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
to  which,  for  at  least  a  month,  it  af- 
forded an  inexhaustible  fund  of  curio- 
sity and  conversation.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple were  fully  prepared  to  applaud  the 
ceremony,  as  niade  for  themselves ;  and, 
forgettmg  all  the  doleful  subjects,  which 
had  engrossed  its  past  lucubrations, 
toroed  an  undivided  attention  to  the 
poopojus  scene  which  was  to  be  pre* 
Kotedtoitseyes. 


Due  preparation  was  now  to  be  made 
for  this  aiugust  ceremony.  The  Hall 
and  Abbey  of  Westminster,  with  the 
streets  connecting  them,  were  fitted 
up  with  vast  galkries  and  platforms, 
capable  of  containing  an  almost  end- 
less multitude  of  spectators.  All  the 
dignitaries  of  the  three  kingrdoms  has- 
tened from  their  remotest  extremities, 
to  daim  the  spots  assigned  to  them  by 
court  and  heraldic  laws,  on  this  splen- 
did occasion.  All  things  being  duly  and 
carefully  arranged,  on  the  1 9th  July. 
George  IV.  was  crowned,  in  full  pomp. 
The  order  of  procession,  and  other  de- 
tails, belong  to  a  future  portion  of  the 
work  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  success  was  completcft 
England,  on  that  day,  made,  in  honour 
of  her  King,  a  full  display  of  her  mo- 
dem wealth,  combined  with  all  the 
|K>mp  of  her  early  chivalry.  The  get- 
ting up  was  perfect ;  and  not  one  of 
those  marring  incidents,  which  are  apt 
to  thrust  themselves  in  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  to  mingle  the  ludicrous  with 
the  great,  injured  the  effect  of  this  na- 
tional festival. 

One  jarring  note  alone  sought  to 
break  the  general  harmony.  Had  the 
unfortunate  Caroline  been  in  any  de^ 
gree  well  advised,  even  as  to  prudence, 
she  would  have  yielded  to  the  torrent, 
and  waited  some  more  favourable  op. 
port  unity,  of  regaining  her  lost  popu- 
larity. On  the  contrary,  mortified,  and 
eager  to  thrust  herself  forward,  she 
formally  advanced  a  claim  to  a  share 
in  the  approaching  solemnity,  which, 
she  well  knew,'  if  made  good,  would 
put  a  stop  to  it  altogelhec  This  claim, 
which,  of  course,  had  extensive  usage 
in  its  favour,  was  received  with  that  re- 
spect, which,  in  this  country  of  law,  is 
held  due  to  whatever  comes  forward  in 
a  legal  shape.  The  tribunal,  indeed,  to 
which  the  decision  fell,  being  the  Privy 
Council,  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  very 
favourable  one.   It  received  the  claim, 
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iio«cferi«idiyitieiitl7litteiied  topleid- 
ingt  continued  during  aevend  succes- 
mwe  diys.  The  decision  was*  that  no 
such  riffht  belonged  to  ker  Majetty  { 
aadf  at  ber  advocatet  vainly  attempted 
to  spar  on  the  public  to  an  interference 
in  the  cate»  the  Terdict  was  evidently 
finaL  Herenpottythia  unfortunate  lady 
vat  impelled  to  take*  on  the  very  day, 
a  measure  involvinff  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  dignity  and  delicacy  suited  to  her 
character  I  but  for  tht  narration  of 
vrhich,  we  glftdy  re&r  to  another  part 
of  our  volume. 

The  fovourable  impression  made  by 
these  exhibitions,  was  improved  by  the 
King;  in  a  series  of  excursions,  which 
contributed  vridely  to  extend  his  po- 
pularity, and  to  diffuse  through  his 
people  the  spirit  of  loyaltr.  George 
ill.,  even  before  the  maladT  which 
wrapt  hit  last  days  in  gloom,  nad  been 
of  fixed  and  local  habits.  LoodoOf 
Windsor,  and  Weymouth,  had  been 
the  circle,  beyond  which  he  scarcely 
moved*  The  ajppendant  kingdoms  had 
felt  a  dissatisfied  surprise,  that  their 
royal  possessor  should  not  deign  even 
Co  cast  his  eye  upon  them  |  that  their 
capitals  should  not  be  graced,  even  for 
a  moment,  by  the  smiles  and  splendour 
of  royalty.  It  waS|  therefore,  an  an* 
nunciation  widely  grateful  to  his  peo* 
pie,  that  the  {>resent  Sovereign  was  pre- 
paring to  visit  these  exterior  portions 
of  his.  dominions.  Ireland,  from  its  mag- 
nitude, might  fairly  claim  the  priority ; 
and  Ireland  was  accordingly  fixed  up- 
on for  the  summer  expedition.  In  the 
end  of  August,  the  Kin^  went  down  to 
Portsmouthr  and,  crossing  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  embarked  at  West  Cowes» 
on  bowd  his  yacht.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded round  the  western  extremity  of 
England  towards  Holyhead.  Before 
he  arrived  there,  however,  an  event  had 
taken  place  at  home,  which  engrossed 
for  a  short  tioM  the  attention  of  the 
public. 


The  event  to  whidi  we  rilude,  b  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  whidi  took  place 
at  Brandcnburgh  House  on  the  7th 
August,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  daya. 
An  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  follow- 
ed by  inflammation,  and  baffling  all  the 
ranedies  of  art,  led  to  its  usual  fetal 
termination.  The  death  of  those  who 
Jiave  passed  through  great  vidssitudest 
*are  usually  ascribed  to  mental  causes  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  Queen-exdaiiA- 
ed,  that  the  series  of  wrong  and  suf- 
fering through  which  she  had  passed, 
afforded  a  too -ample  solution.  Obser- 
vers of  a  different  cast  might  remark^ 
that  the  malady  affected  organs  over 
which  the  mind  exercises  no  peculiar 
influence  i  that  a  simple  physical  cause 
was  stated,  in  the  taking  of  an  over 
dose  of  magnesia ;  and  that,  as  the 
Queen's  heidth  remained  unimpaired 
during  those  critical  proceedings  which 
decided  her  fate,  it  was  not  likely  that 
it  should  give  way  from  mental  agita- 
tion, after  she  was  restored  to  compa- 
rative repose. 

This  event  made  a  strong  impressaDO, 
on  the  people.  That  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment which  seemed  before  almost  * 
extinct,  was  revived,  for  a  time,  in  dl 
its  force,  by  this  awfol  and  final  ca- 
tastrophe ;  and  manifested  itsdf  in  an 
eager  desire  to  pay  to  their  fonner 
idolized  fevourite,  a  last  tribute  of 
homage. 

An  occasion  seemed  approacUng 
when  such  an  oppoKunlty  could  not 
fell  to  be  afforded.  The  Queen  had 
expressed  her  wish  to  be  buried  at 
Brunswick,  her  native  place ;  and,  af- 
ter some  discussions  as  to  the  day,  pre- 
parations were  makmg  to  carry  thia 
desire  into  effect.  For  this  purpose, 
the  body  must  be  embarked  at  Har- 
wich for  Germany,  and,  on  its  way, 
must  necessarily  pass  through,  or  close 
by,  London.  The  passage  Uirough  the 
heart  of  London  itself  was  the  most  di- 
rect and  natural }  and,  in  contempla- 
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tioo  of  its  betag  uken,  every  prepirp*- 
Uon  was  made  for  celebrating  it  with 
the  warmeit  testimoniet  of  regret  and 
attachment.  Ministeriy  on  the  contra^ 
ry,  made  it  their  studr  to  cheat  this 
expectation  of  the  pobficy  and  to  con* 
vey  the  procession  by  a  track«where  it 
would  escape  Any  crowded  notice.  It 
is  euy  to  judge  after  the  event  $  bat, 
perhaps,  careful  deliberation  might 
have  caused  it  to  be  foreseen  as  adore 
politic,  as  well  as  generous,  to  give  way 
to  so  strong  an  impulse,  which  was  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  violent  tumult, 
aod  of  which  the  cause  was  so  tran« 
stent.  The  most  unlimited  concession 
could  scarcely  have  led  to  an  issue  so 
nofortunate  as  that  vvhich  actually  en- 
sued. 

The  public  were  kept  as  long  as 
possible  tu  suspense,  being  only  inform- 
ed that  the  procession  would  not  pass 
through  the  city.  £ven  on  the  day  of 
its  departure,  the  uncertainty  s^ill  con- 
tinued, till  after  it  had  passed  Kensing- 
ton. It  then  appeared,  that  the  plan 
was,  to  proce^  along  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  city,  by  what  were  called 
the  Oxford,  the  Edgeware,  and  the 
New  Roads.  The  critical  point  was, 
when,  after  passing  through  Hjde 
Park,  instead  of  entering  Oxford 
Street,  it  was  to  proceed  thrqugh 
Cumberland  Gate  into  the  Edgeware 
Road.  The  multitude  were  assembled 
here  ia  vast  numbers,  and  exhibited 
the  most  determined  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. Not  only  did  they  obstinately 
refuse  to  stir,  but  threw  stones  and 
missiles  of  every  description  at  the  mi- 
litary. It  appearing  now  impossible  to 
effect  a  passage,  unless  by  forcible 
means,  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  the  soldiers  fired.  Se- 
veral among  the  crowd  fell  wounded, 
two  of  them,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
norully.  The  multitudenow  fl«l  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  the  procession 
goton  without  interruption  to  the  point 
where  the  New  Road  joins  to  Totten- 


ham Court  Read,  a  broad  avemi^  lead- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Here 
the  multitude  had  rallied,  and,  seeing 
that  this  must  be  their  last  stand,  had 
blocked  up  the  New  Road  with  wag- 
gons laid  across,  and  piled  on  each 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  advance,  without  some 
▼ery  extraordinary  efforts  A  deUber^ 
tion  was  held,  and,  upon  the  advice  of 
Sir  Robert  Baker,  it  was  determined 
to  yield,  and  to  proceed  through  Tot- 
tenham  Court  Road  to  Holbom.  The 
public,  however,deemed  it  not  enouffh, 
unless  the  procession  could  be  led 
through  Temple  Bar,  and  alons  St 
Paul's.  Holbom,  therefore,  was  round 
blockaded  in  like  manner ;  and»  after  a 
little  further  hesitation,  ir  was  deterw 
mined  to  concede  everything ;  and  the 
direction  was  taken  down  Drury  Lane 
into  the  Strand.  The  procession  then 
went  on  through  the  central  thorougb- 
fare  of  the  metropolis,  by  Fleet  Streetf 
Cheapside,  and  Whitechapel.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  with  several  of  the  city 
officers,  joined  it  at  Ludgate  HilL  The 
progress  through  the  city  was  attend- 
ed  by  vast  crowds,  who  shewed  a  min- 
ted emotion  of  sympathy  and  triumph. 
The  march  from  London  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  was  not  marked  by 
any  events  worthy  to  be  here  comme- 
morated ;  but  the  details  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  transac- 
tions of  this  day  could  be  viewed  by 
the  eye  of  power  without  deep  dissa- 
tisfaction. The  example  of  a  state  pro- 
cession, escorted  by  a  military  force,  * 
successfully  opposed  and.tumed  aside 
by  the  multitude,  was  at  once  irregu- 
lar, and  of  most  dangerous  precedent. 
It  was  judged  necessary  to  make  seve- 
ral examples.  Sir  Robot  Wilson,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the 
resistance  of  the  people,  and  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Baker,  understood  to  have  advised 
yielding  to  them,  were  visited  by  marks 
of  royal  displeasure,  which,  however. 
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«oiild  aot  be  8ud  to  be  popnlar,  and 
nther  tended  to  prolong  tne  impret- 
fion.  Even  after  the  day,  a  ferment 
"was  still  kept  up  among  the  people,  by 
the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  two  of 
their  number.  The  inquest  on  these 
men,  Honey  and  Frauds,  being  con- 
ducted with  an  evident  popular  bias* 
ended  in  the  verdict  **  wilful  murder,'* 
which  might  have  been  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences,  had  it 
not  fortunately  closed  with  the  worda 
**  by  a  life-guardsman  unknown"  All 
attempts  to  fix  the  deed  upon  any  in- 
dividual proving  happily  abortive,  the 
afl&tr  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion. 

The  melancnolyimpression  made  by 
this  scene,  was  soon  effaced  by  others 
of  a  quite  opposite  character.  After  a 
short  interval  of  such  decent  grief  as 
could  be  expected,  his  Majesty  prose- 
cuted his  excursion  to  Ireland,  and  on 
•the  17th  September  made  his  publicen- 
try  into  Dublin.  The  events  which  dis- 
tinguished his  stay,  though  important 
by  the  impression  they  len  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  the  interest  they  extited, 
could  not,  in  their  details,  find  a  place 
here.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  King 
— >the  union  of  dignity  and  courtesy 
in  his  demeanour—- the  graceful  and 
judicious  answers  to  the  numberless 
addresses  poured  in  from  every  quar- 
ter, combined  to  heighten  the  delight 
which  the  Irish  nation  felt  at  seeing 
their  Monarch  for  the  first  time  tread 
the  soil  of  Ireland.  All  tended  to  call 
forth  that  airy  and  lively  enthusiasm 
which  characterizes  the  people^  and 
those  social  and  cordial  emotions  which 
place  their  character  in  its  most  ami- 
able light.  It  would  have  been  too 
much,  indeed,  to  lexpect,  that  the  valu- 
able parting  recommendation  of  their 
Sovereign  should  have  fully  prevailed, 
and  all  the  deadly  feuds  venerated  by 
years  of  strife,  been  buried  in  oblivion  j 
but  still  there  remained  behind  a  ge- 
neral savour  of  loyalty,  which  vrill  not 


soon  DMt  from  the  public  mkd  of  Irc^ 
Und. 

At  the  close  of  ^he  year,  the  King 
|Miid  a  visit  to  Hanover,  aUo  long  un« 
visited  by  the  princes  of  whom  it  had 
been  the  native  seaL  There  too  hi« 
presence  diffused  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  he  was  waited  on  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  great  continental  pow- 
ers ;  among  whom  was  Prince  Metter- 
nich  from  Austria.  That  minister  is 
supposed  to  have  held  conferences  with 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  ac- 
companied the  King,  in  which  some 
important  political  affairs  were  arran- 
ged. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  close 
this  catalogue  of  events,  by  some  of  a 
most  painnil  nature,  which  rendered 
the  sister  island  a  scene  of  frightful 
disorder.  They  occurred  generally  in 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces, inhabited  by  Catholic  peasant- 
ry, always  an  ignorant,  bigoted*  demi- 
savage  population*  The  generd  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  with  certain  changes 
in  the  state  of  property  and  society^ 
had  involved  them  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary distress,  the  source  of  which  they 
were  wholly  incapable  of  seeing,  in  the 
natural  and  necessary  course  ofthings. 
The  result  was  less  any  form  of  what 
is  usuallv  styled  rebellion,  than  a  gc- 
neral  unhingement  of  the  whole  frame 
of  society,  and  a  return  to  that  turbu- 
lent state  of  nature,  which  certain  phi- 
losophers have  supposed  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal state  of  man.  Scarcely  a  S3rmp- 
tom  occurred  worthy  the  notice  of 
history  ;  but  the  whole  territory  was 
covered  with  individual  examples  of 
outrage,  murder,  and  pillage.  The 
most  ordinary  business otlife could  not 
be  carried  on  except  by  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
litary force.  The  disorder  was  the  more 
serious,  thatt  presenting  no  fixed  or  tan- 
gible point  ot  resistance,  it  evaded  all 
attempts  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
against  it,  A  Urge  military  force, 
18 
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however»  was  concentrated  in  the' dis-  whose  vigour  of  mind  i  and  profound  po- 

turbed  districts ;  and  a  special  com-  litical  view8»  had  been  proved  in  many 

mission  was  sent  over  for  the  purpose  important  spheres  of  action,  was  invest- 

of  bringing  to  speedy  trial  and  punish-  ed  with  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Lieu- 

meDt,  the  individuals  who  were  appre-  tenant.  These  measures,  however*  did 

bended  in  the  commission  of  these  out-  not  begin  to  operate  till  the  commence- 

rages.  Finally,  the  Marquis  WelleBley,  ment  of  the  following  year. 
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FRANCE. 


Slaie  of  France. — Result  of  the  Elections.'-^First  Debales.'^Explosioru  in  the 
Palace, — Neapolitan  AJJkirs* — Disturbances  at  Grenoble. — Motion  Jor  keep* 
ing  Order  in  the  Chamber, — Ecclesiastical  Establishment. — Loi  des  Dona- 
iBiTei,-^Trial  of  the  Conspirators. — Financial  Discussions. — Death  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 


The  French  Legislative  Assemblies 
opened  this  year  amid  a  very  ^neral 
internal  tranquillity.  The  public  mind 
was  fixed  with  intense  interest  on  the 
transactions  in  Italy  ;  but»  though  the 
government  made  no  secret  of  its 
wishes^  in  favour  of  the  allied  powers, 
yet,  as  it  did  not  take  any  active  part 
in  their  favour,  this  inclination^  how- 
ever strongly  reprobated  by  those 
attached  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
did  not  threaten  to  excite  any  violent 
agitation.  In  contemplation  of  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  anxiety  was  chiefly  felt' 
as  to  tne  play  of  the  new  representa^ 
tive  system,  and  the  influence  of  those 
aristocratic  elements,  which  had  been 
so  copiously  introduced.  Ministers, 
as  formerly  observed,  had  moved  this 
change,  in  the  hope  of  finding*  among 
the  more  opulent  classes,  naturally 
impressed  with  the  love  of  stability, 
a  disposition  to  support  them  against 
the  opposite  parties,  royalist  and  li- 


beral, which  were  labouring  their 
downfal.  The  event  of  the  elections 
had  not  answered  this  expectation. 
The  new  colleges  had  almost  univer- 
sally nominated  individuals  attached 
to  high  royalist  principles,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  oad  sworn  the  down- 
fal of  the  existing  ministry,  as  devo- 
tedly as  the  most  eager  liberals.  As 
ministers,  at  the  same  time,  neither 
sought  nor  obtained  support  in  the 
reduced  liberal  party,  they  found 
themselves  placed,  as  before,  between 
two  contending  factions,  always  ready 
to  coalesce  for  their  destruction ;  and 
the  ministerial  machine  moved  for- 
ward in  the  same  obstructed  and  em- 
barrassed course  as  before. 

The  King  opened  the  Chambers 
on  the  21  St  December,  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  offered  congratulations 
on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  king- 
dom, recalled  the  vicissitudes  which 
had  befallen  the  royal  family  during 
the  late  eventful  year,  and,  finaUy, 
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announced  a  certain  diminution  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
the  land-tax.  The  address  formed^  as 
usua],  an  echo  of  the  speech^  though 
the  left  side  were  understood  to  have 
proposed  amendments,  lamenting  the 
changes  which  had  been  produced  in 
tlie  electoral  system ;  but  these  were 
rejected  by  large  majorities.  The  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  were  na- 
med by  a  vast  majority  out  of  the 
right,  or  royalist  side,  the  choice  fall- 
ing finally  upon  M.  Ravez,  the  Pre- 
sident of  last  session.  In  order  to  con- 
ciliate this  all-powerful  party,  the 
King,  on  the  22d,  named  Messrs 
Laini,  Vilelle,  and-  Corbi^res,  three 
of  its  most  moderate  members,  secre- 
taries, though  without  any  depart- 
ment assigned  to  them.  But  this  boon 
was  not  aflerwards  found  to  satisfy 
entirely  the  party  in  whose  favour  it 
was  made. 

In  examining  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tions, complaints,  which  have  since 
gready  multiplied,  were  sent  from  se- 
veral departments,  that  individuals, 
who,  by  tlie  amount  of  their  contri- 
butions, would  have  been  entitled  to 
vote,  had  been  struck  out  by  the  pre- 
fects; while  others  had  been  intro- 
duced, who  had  no  such  claim.  It 
was  justly  observed,  that  to  intrust 
the  decision  upon  the  qualifications 
o{  electors  to  an  officer  appointed, 
and  removable,  by  the  crown,  was 
contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of 
representative  government  This  de- 
cision, indeed,  was  only  provisional ; 
but  still  it  was  in  force,  as  to  the  ac- 
tual election ;  the  remedy  was  dis- 
tant, and  of  little  value. 

The  first  measure  proposed  to  the 
Chamber,  was  what  was  called  the 
provisional  six-twelfths.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Chambers,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  had  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  out  the  rolls  in  due  time,  it  was 
Fished  to  levy  six-twelfths  o^the  con- 


tributions upon  the  lists  of  the  former 
year.  The  same  motion  had  been 
found  necessary  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  former  session,  and  no 
serious  opposition  was  intended.  The 
parties  hostile  to  ministry,  however, 
caught  at  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  fiul  expression  of  their  sentiments. 
The  debate  was  opened  by  General 
Donnadieu,  a  hi^h  royalist,  who  tes- 
tified his  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation at  the  junction  which  seve- 
ral of  his  party  had  formed  with 
the  present  administration.  He  saw 
men,  whose  principles,  sentiments* 
and  opinions,  he  had  made  it  his  boast  < 
to  share,  suddenly  take  a  course  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that,  which,  for 
four  years,  tliey  had  represented  as 
alone  tending  to  national  prosperi- 
ty. Little  accustomed  to  these  sud- 
den transitions — these  unforeseen  al- 
liances— this  fusion  of  ^ood  with  evil, 
all  his  ideas  were  bewildered.  These 
men  had  declared,  and  repeated,  that 
those  called  to  the  high  functions 
of  the  state,  bad  misunderstood  and 
betrayed  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try, and  all  the  principles  of  justice 
and  honour ;  yet,  when  the  system, 
thus  generously,  energetically  pro- 
tested against,  had  produced  its  na- 
tural consequence,  in  real  misfor- 
tunes, irreparable  catastrophes,  felt 
by  all  France,  was  this  the  time  to 
stretch  out  the  hand  to  them,  and  to 
commit  to  them  anew  the  destinies  of 
this  unfortunate  country  ?  "  After  be- 
ing led  on/'  said  he,  '*  for  six  years, 
without  plan,  without  any  determinate 
principle,  we  are  still  led  on  in  the 
same  manner.  AH  ideas  of  justice  and  , 
imustice  are  confounded;  all  ideas 
of  order,  of  reason,  are  subverted ; 
the  religion  of  the  most  Christian 
King  is  established  as  a  law  of  the 
state,  and  derision  is  cast  upon  its 
ministers ;  legitimate  succession  in 
the  family  of  our  KingSi  is  esta- 
blished as  a  fundamental  law  in  our 
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code,  and  the  mo8t  direct  blows  areaim- 
ed  at  this  legitimacy,  ia  doctrines  cre- 
ated and  supported  under  the  auspices 
of  our  ministers  ;  ^rratitude  is  now  a 
▼ice,  ing^titude  a  virtue."  It  was  now 
time  for  the  Chambers  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  upon  it,  in  the  order 
of  representative  government,  by  re- 
fusing to  put  its  treasures  into  such 
hands.  The  member  then  threw  out 
against  the  ounisters  a  charge  of  bri- 
berjr,  which  was  vehemently  repelled 
by  the  keeper  of  the  seals  ;  and  a 
keen  altercation  ensued. 

M.  Villele  complained,  that  the  last 
speech  had  been  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
passions,  in  opposition  to  reason ;  and 
that  such  a  series  of  recriminations 
would  produce  endless  war,  and  inevit- 
able ruin  to  the  nation.  It  was  natural 
for  a  royalist  opposition,  who  directed 
their  attacks  against  measures,  not 
against  men,  to  rally  round  a  govern- 
ment, which  was  ready  to  concur  with 
them  in  measures  tending  to  save  the 
country.  The  attempt  to  remove  mi- 
nisters in  the  manner  proposed,  was 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  which  al- 
lowed no  mode,  except  that  of  formal 
accusation.  **  Attack  them,"  said  he, 
**  then  they  will  reply  to  you ;  then 
you  will  be  obliged  to  produce  proofs  \ 
and  should  it  be  under  such  a  pretext, 
that  you  would  oppose  an  indispensa- 
ble vote,  without  which  the  march  of 
administration  would  be  stopped  ?" 

M.  Constant,  however,  urged,  that 
the  advancing  a  formal  accusation 
against  ministers,  was  a  violent  re- 
source, repugnant  to  the  inclination  of 
friends  to  peace  and  to  the  monarchy. 
Ministers^  besides,  might  follow  a  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  system,  without 
rendering  themselVes  guilty  of  faults, 
which  could  become  the  subject  of  a 
formal  charge.  In  this  case,  the  mild- 
est and  most  constitutional  mode  of 
warning  the  administration,  was  by  re- 
fusing or  limiting  the  erant  of  supply. 
This  was  not  placing  tiie  state  in  dan- 


ger; for  it  was  always  io  this  power 
of  ministers  to  change  their  system. 

The  most  vehement  attack  against 
ministers,  was  made  by  Etienne,  who 
thus  characterized  the  plan  on  which 
the  country  was  governed.  Contrary 
systems  incessantly  succeeding  and 
thwaVting  each  other ;  laws  destroyed, 
when  they  are  scarcely  passed  ;  mini- 
sters, who  change  their  principles,  that 
they  may  not  change  their  office ;  doc- 
trines, constitutional  to-day,  seditious 
to-morrow ;  regiments  converted  into 
legions,  and  legions  converted  into  re- 
giments ;  organizations,  of  which  the 
latest  is  always  definitive,  and  never 
the  last;  functionaries  changing  so 
fast,  that  the  people  have  scarcely 
time  to  lem-n  their  names,  and  who  are 
for  the  most  part  only  riders  for  the 
Treasury,  and  commissaries  at  elec- 
tions ;  interests  always  threatened ; 
hopes  always  disappointed  ;  promises 
always  violated ; — is  not  this,  gentle- 
men, a  thousand  times  too  much,  to 
sink  all  our  credit,  to  shake  all  our 
confidence  ? 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  measure, 
the  necessity  of  which  arose,  he  said, 
from  the  failure  of  one  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  ministry,  but  reject- 
ed by  the  Chambers.  His  speech,  how- 
ever, was  mainly  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  composition,  and  acts  of 
the  ministry  in  general.  It  consisted, 
he  said,  of  men  the  most  sincerely  im- 
pressed by  the  same  sentiment  of  love, 
of  devotion,  to  their  king,  to  their  coun- 
try, and  by  a  sincere  attachment  to 
the  constitution  of  that  country.  It 
was  reproached^  as  containing  mem- 
bers both  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority of  1815.  Yes,  there  had  been 
a  march  of  events,  which  had  taught 
the  faithful  subjects  of  the  King,  the 
sincere  friends  of  their  country,  who, 
animated  by  the  same  general  senti- 
ments, were  divided  by  mere  shades  of 
opinion,  that  the  time  was  come  for 
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them  to  unite  upon  subjects  oF  essen- 
tial importance.  The  first  speaker  had 
said  to  the  ministers  of  the  King^ 
"  Retire.*'  No,  gentlemen,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  King  will  not  retire.  They 
kafe  the  feeling  of  their  duty.  They 
have  sworn  to  the  King  to  support 
his  authontjy  to  maintain  his  govern- 
ment, to  4eiend  the  laws  which  he  has 
given.  So  long  as  the  )^ing  shall  ap- 
prove their  services,  so'  long  as  they 
think  they  can  serve  him  usefully,  they 
will  not  believe  it  their  duty  to  retire. 
Tbej  would  do  so,  if  they  thought 
they  had  lost  the  majority  in  thisCham- 
her— if  they  could  believe  that  they 
had  lost  it  in  the  nation — ^if  they 
thought  themselves  obstacles  to  the 

dof  their  country — if  they  be- 
1  that  the  royal  authority  would 
he  endangered  in  their  hands  ^  but  till 
then,  invariably  united  in  the  love  of 
their  duty,  they  will  remain  firm  and 
devoted  to  the  post  with  which  the 
confidence  of  the  sovereign  has  deign- 
ed to  honour  them. 

The  debate  continued  for  some  time 
with  great  warmth ;  and  both  parties, 
while  vehemently  attacking  each  other, 
aimed  blows  at  the  mmistry.  M. 
Girardin,  from  the  left,  used  the  ex- 
pression,*** heroic  Spain,**  which  gave 
rise  to  considerable  agitation.  The 
law  was  finally  carried,  by  a  majority 
of268  to  65. 

Id  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  oppo* 
tition  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  law 
was  carried  by  146  to  3. 

A  circumstance  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  now  agitated  the  public  mina. 

On  the  27th  January,  a  loud  explosion 
was  heard  in  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
near  the  apartments  of  the  Queen^  and 
oi  Madame.  It  was  found  to  have 
been  ppduced  by  a  barrel  of  powderi 
lodged  under  a  private  stair,  leading 
to  those  apartments.  The  shock  was 
so  violent,  that  several  of  the  doors 
were  torn  from  their  hinges,  and  all 
the  glass  in  the  windows  was  broken* 


The  Prefect  of  Police  and  the  Advo^ 
cate-General  hurried  to  the  spot,  but 
could  discover  nothing  except  the  frag- 
ments of  the  exploded  barrel.  It  was 
in  vain  that,  by  the  most  diligent  in- 
vestigation, any  light  was  attempted 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  authors  of  this 
alarming  phenomenon. 

A  message,  on  the  29th,  was  brought 
down  from  the  ELing,  submitting  to 
the  Chamber  the  circumstances  olthifli 
aflfair.  It  was  stated  to  be  happily  im- 
possible that  the  explosion  could  have 
reached  the  august  persons  either  of 
the  King  or  Madame,  Such  a  crime, 
however,  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of 
the  palace,  marked  an  excess  of  crimi- 
nal audacity,  continuing  to  attack  all 
that  was  dear  and  sacred  to  France, 
and  sought  to  perpetuate  the  alarms 
too  well  justified  by  ^he  frightful  ca- 
tastrophe, since  which  a  year  had  not 
yet  elapsed. 

The  reading  of  this  message  was 
received  with  loud  cries  of  "  Five  le 
jffet  /  vive  Us  Bourhons  /"  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
address  in  reply.  This  address  did  not 
confine  itself  to  mere  congratulation, 
but  deeply  stigmatized  the  influence  of 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  the  desperate 
efforts  of  a  taction,  which  was  descn-* 
bed  to  be  in  a  state  of  permanent  Con- 
spiracy against  the  government.  The 
tenor  of  the  address  seemed  not  ob- 
scurely to  insinuate,  that  certain  mem- 
bers ot  the  House,by  fomenting  discon- 
tent, at  least  fed  the  flame,  from  which 
such  terrible  flashes  broke  forth.  These 
insinuations  excited  the  indignant  o'p- 
position  of  the  left  side.  Sebastiani, 
Foy,  and  Chauvelin  insisted  that  they 
were  equally  unjust  and  impolitic, — 
that  they  tended  to'  spread  division 
through  France,  and  to  set  loose  the 
most  violent  passions.  The  observa- 
tions of  Canulle  Jourdan  drew  parti- 
cular attention  ; — *«  Do  you  consider," 
said  he,  **  that  rash  conjectures  in  one 
direction  may  provoke  others  equally 
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rash  in  another  ?  May  it  not' arise  as  a 
natural  remark*  that,  if  there  he  a  re- 
volutionary faction  capable  of  such 
enormities,  there  are  also  intriguers, 
violent  partizans,  capable,in  their  turn, 
of  exciting  to,  and  even  creating  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  im- 
puted to  their  adversaries  ?  How  many 
singular  circumstances  in  the  last  af- 
fair seem  to  indicate  the  rovsterious 
agency  of  such  directors  ;  tne  place 
chosen  being  the  interior  of  a  pidiice, 
strictly  watched,  where  it  must  be  so 
difficult  for  revolutionary  agents  to 
enter,  while  intriguers  of^  another  de- 
scription could  more  easily  introduce 
themselves  ;  the  very  nature  of  the  ex- 
plosion, calculated  rather  to  terrify  the 
imagination,  than  to  produce  any  se- 
rious n|ischief.  Beware,  gentlemen ! 
I  am  far  from  affirming  that  such  con- 
jectures have  any  foundation  ;  I  am  far 
from  not  seeing  that  they  may  lead  to 
serious  evils — that  they  may  have  the 
cruel  effect  of  committing,  in  public 
opinion,  faithful  servants,  venerable 
men,  whom  their  rank  and  their  virtue 
place  above  every  suspicion  ;  but  I  say, 
that  you  provoke  them  by  your  rash 
and  hasty  conjectures  in  another  di- 
rection.'' M.  Jourdan  then  alluded, 
with  indignation,  to  the  charges 
brought  against  ministers  from  the 
opposite  side,  as  not  having  employed 
with  sufficient  vigour  their  means  of 
repression,  and  not  having  called  for 
more.  He  insisted  that  their  measures 
against  personal  liberty,  and  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press,  their  interference  in 
elections,  in  the  formation  of  juries, 
and  the  selection  of  witnesses,  were 
such  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
public  liberty.  Nothing  was  now  left 
but  proscription  and  exile  without 
trial ;  and  it  was  to  these,  he  had  no 
doubt,  that  the  opposite  side  pointed. 
This  speech  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion, being  the  last  that  was  pronoun- 
ced by  this  venerable  and  distinguish- 


ed orator,  who  died  on  the  19th  of 
June  following. 

Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the 
address,  in  its  original  form,  was  car- 
ried bf  the  votes  of  244,  out  of  ^266 
who  were  present. 

Several  other  similar  detonations 
followed  in  the  ricinity  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  one,  even  in  open  day,  in  the 
Royal  Treasury,  without  its  being 
possible  to  obtam  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  the  author.  One  only 
person,  of  the  name  of  Neveu,  having 
been  arrested  on  suspicion,  cut  hia 
throat  before  his  examination,  and  an 
indelible  suspicion  thus  rested  on  hia 
memory ;  yet  there  were  still  some 
who  asserted  that  this  fatal  deed  was 
merely  prompted  by  the  deranged 
state  of  his  affairs. 

The  Chambers  now  occupied  them- 
selves for  some  time  in  considering  in- 
dividual petitions,  which  have  no  in- 
terest beyond  the  limits  of  France.  In 
the  course  of  them,  however,  some  ani- 
mated discussions  arose  on  the  subject 
of  the  critical  events  which  were  mark- 
ing the  political  state  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Chauvelin,  com- 
plaining of  the  encroachments  on  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  Chamber, 
particularly  alluded  to  the  scandal  ex- 
cited by  the  epithet  kermc  applied  to 
Spain«  **  When  we  speak,"  said  he, 
<*  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  of  those  which  the  Nea- 
politans may  soon  be  called  upon  to 
exert,  it  is  impossible,  without  afflic- 
tion, to  see  the  French  administration 
concurring  in  the  measures  taken  by 
absolute  governments,  in  calling  to 
their  bar  a  monarch  who  had  the  ge- 
nerosity to  unite  himself  to  the  nation 
in  granting  them  a  constitutional  re- 
gime. It  was  reported  that  the  French 
government  had  signed  the  act  of  the 
occupation  of  Naples,  and  were  con- 
curring in  measures  rejected  by  the 
Engliui  government.  Were  they,  who 
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ponessed-a  conBtitutioo  as  free  as  the 
English,  to  reduce  themselves  to  Uiis 
humiliatiDg  comparisont  and  to  co- 
operate in  acts  which  tended  to  de- 
grade human  nature  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  sallyt  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  took  a  very  high 
ground.  According  to  the  French 
charter,  all  stipulations*  with*  foreign 
powera  were  made  in  the  name  and  by 
the  sole  will  of  the  King.  It  was  he 
who,  abroad^  represented  all  France. 
The  French  government  was  not  the 
English  government.  It  did  not  al- 
low of  interpellations  of  this  kind, 
especially  in  the  midst  of  a  subject 
quite  foreign  to  them.  The  only  case 
in  which  the  crown  could  bring  its  ex- 
ternal policy  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Chambers,  was,  when  it  had  any 
demand  of  money  to  make  ;  then  only 
could  these  subjects  be  brought  under 
discussion.  The  King  was  honour- 
ed and  respected  by  all  Europe  ;  his 
desire  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  and  of  France  could  admit  of 
no  doubt,  nor  that  he  would  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  his  crown^  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation. 

La  Fayette,  in  the  farther  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  was  anxious  to  re- 
pel the  ants-constitutional,  anti-parlia- 
mentary doctrines  of  the  ministers.  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  he  said,  had  con- 
secrated the  principle,  that  the  French 
nation  should  never  employ  its  force 
against  the  liberty  of  any  people.  This 
sentiment  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
French  patriotism.  The  late  events  in 
Naples  and  Portugal  had  filled  everr 
heart  with  that  warm  interest,  which 
would  form  more  and  more  a  sympa- 
thetic tye  between  all  nations  worthy 
of  liberty.  The  honour  and  morality 
of  the  nation  appeared  to  him  com- 
nutted.  He  wished  to  know  in  what 
degree  the  ministers  of  the  crown  were 
accomplices  in  the  measures  taken  to 
maintaia  what  was  called  social  order 


in  Europe.  This  social  order  consist^ 
ed  in  denving  the  right  of  nations  to 
modify  their  institutions,  in  interfer- 
ing with  the  institutions  of  other  na- 
tions. **  This  social  order,  gentlemen, 
is  that  which  dictated  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  the 
manifestoes  of  Coblentz."  He  trusted 
neither  himself  nor  his  honourable 
friends  would  ever  mount  the  tribune 
without  repeating  the  question  which 
he  had  now  put,  nor  ever  descend  from 
it  without  saying,  "  Let  us  not  destroy 
Neapolitan  independence." 

The  discussion  was  renewed  in  the 
end  of  March,  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  defeat  of  the  Neapo- 
litans at  Rieti.  These  tidings  were 
immediately  notified  by  ministen,  on 
the  ground  of  the  beneficial  influence 
which  they  might  have  on  the  stock 
exchange,  but  in  terms  which  evi- 
dently shewed  the  satisfaction  with 
which  they  had  been  received.  The 
opposition  members  exclaimed  vio-' 
lently  against  this  step,  as  a  direct 
breach  of  the  proposed  neutrality. 
This  appeared  also  marked  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  Blacas  to  ac- 
company the  King  of  Naples,  sepa-' 
rated  from  his  people,  while  another 
charge  iTaffiiires  remained  at  Naples. 
General  l^y  openly  proclaimed  that 
France  could  not  remain  neutral,  that 
she  ou?ht  to  coalesce  with  the  consti- 
tutionsu  government,  to  resist  the  in- 
vasions of  the  North.  The  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply,  reiterated 
professions  of  the  strictest  neutrality. 
The  French  government  had  an  am- 
bassador attached  to  the  person  of  the 
King  of  Naples— a  king  by  birth,  a 
king  by  right,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  his  people.  He  was 
the  legitimate  King  of  Naples,  and  it 
became  France  to  have  an  ambassador 
attached  to  his  person ;  but  she  did 
not,  therefore,  neglect  the  interests  of 
her  subjects,  and  kept  a  charge  d*  af-* 
Jhires  at  Naples,  to  pay  the  requisite 
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iUention  to  %Umf    Tbif  expb^nioA 

vhich  was  pr?ye|i^^  \>y  die  rapi4  q|« 
lastrophe  ot  Ncf^p^tfin  aff^r^, 

fiibii^  attentiQq  yr^9^  call^  at  tb^ 
tpimp  to  a  se^itipui^  may^m^t  whic)» 
tpok  place  at  Gref^l^le*  Th^t  part  pf 
f r^qce,  which  had  alwfyf  9hev)8he4  i 
partiality  fpr  the  iricoloK  tt^datd,  w^i 

E^rticularly  agitated  by  the  reyolu^io^ 
^  tely broken  oqt  ip  Pie4«ioqt»oi^  wbi^b 
^  immediately  bordered^  ^  report; 
W2^  studippily  ipread  of  %  i^volutb^ 
having  taken  plaice  at  Pariif  7heKing, 
i(  v^  89i()»  1)^4  ?bdipa^4 1  the  Duke 
^  Qrl^na  W4i  named  regent  )|nd  hfad 
of  the  prqyisiqnfd  gover^fnent^  which 
lyaa  t9  u4if  r  iq  the  cooHitution  of 
4791.  Theiie  rpmoiini  W  to  th^  a^ 
•Ptphl^ge,  pB  ^he  20th  MjM-qhy  of  «ome 
^ttndred^  of  ipdividu^in  who  crow4f4 
tp  the  bpuse  of  the  prefect|  on  pr^r 


^ce  of  mHirV^g  into  the  (ruth  pf  ^e 

Though  I 
eiitirely  falset  they  refused  to  believe 


report.    Though  affure4  that  it  W94 


what  so  little  accorded  with  their  in-n 
clin^tioif,  imme4i9it^ly  hooted  the  tri.. 
colpr  4iig»  and  parried  it  through  th^ 
atr^eti,  odling  oift^ «« Live  the  pon^i-r 
tvtioo  1  down  with  the  ^barter  1"  The 
nulitarv  commaii4?i|t|  hp^everihi^v^^g 
assemUed  some  tfopps^  fnar^h^d  yppn 
the  assembla^  aq4  effecte4  its  Wfo^j 
diate  dis|>erfipii.  $Qme  were  taken, 
the  reit  disper^d  an4  fl^d*  Thpse  t^. 
ken  Vff  r^  pQn4e|nned  tp  spnA?  moAth^ 
imprippumeni ;  aq4  the  Scbopl  of  Law 
^  Creooble  was  shut  «p^  on  acpt^i^it 
of  the  i^ctive  part  whiph  the  Hvd^U| 
as  usuailf  had  ^ken  in  the  affair.  Th^ 
Difke  of  9eUuoo  f  Victor)  was  sent  to 
take  the  commana  at  Lyons,  apd,  f)y 
his  pffeseoce,  reatored  tfanquillity  to 
this  pf ft  of  I'rance, 

On  the  Sth  Nf  arch,  ^  proposition  of 
cpiuiderable  impqrtanfre  an4  interest 
waa  brought  forwar4  by  M.  Sirieys  4e 
Marinhact  a  royaliat  qiiember.  He  be^ 
m  ynih  4/epIoring  the  violent  and  in* 
iSft(P>l  Ofanaf  r  in  wtiich  the  4ebate|  of 


t|if  Qlw^  1^  99  often  bfe9  cq|H 
4upte4-  Thcfir  l^U  ha4  he9qme  a  «or^ 
of  pnblip  theatir^,  ^  toe  discuasippf 
expited  iptere^  mk  the  spectators  only 
in  so  far  as  they  led  tq  abuse,  f'or 
two  miMltbs  he  ^4  been  a  tilef  t  ob- 
server of  thesf  palapaitous  sceneSf  and 
ha4  grDane4  to  «^  |he  n^ost  respect- 
able pan  qf  (W  French  nation  forget- 
ting the  soife  of  digiiHy>  and  the  law^ 
of  propri^y.  The  precaqtions  hither- 
to ukep  to  preserve  t^rifir  were  inspfi- 
denti  ^ai  ^v^  ^urtful ;  for  it  often 
h|u>peae4  M^at  the  qfiemberf  caUe4  eaph 
other  tp  pi^,  aQ4  the  Qha^ipber  be- 
came only  f  thi^re  pf  copflict,  ia 
whiph  qicli  made  a  mer^t  of  suppprtf 
lAgbifparty  by^T  means,  tp  order 
t^at  the  coprse  ot  the  4eliberations 
ipight  not  be  ftopped  every  inataat» 
9m  that  the  Cha^Uier  might  9<4  be 
copdemped  to  hear  doctrini^s  subvert 
sive  pf  the  throne^  ftnd  of  soci^  order, 
be  proposed  a  new  regulatioot  A  ^. 
ppty  might  demand  that  ap  orT^top 
s)lu>pld  be  censured ;  fhe  demapdf  ai| 
being  secon4edt  was  to  be  put  to  thf 
vote,  and,  if  carried,  the  oratfu-  cpul4 
pot  finish  his  djfcourse^  nor  spea)^  9gai^ 
on  the  subject  m  the  same  sittings  ^tf^ 
was  aUowe4  t9  speak  in  his  own  4e* 
feqcie,  \^nt  nq  other  member  coul4  be 
hpard* 

M.  Ilpjer  CoUard  took  the  1^ 
egaiqst  ifys  proppsitipn.  **  The  depu- 
ty  at  t^e  tribupe/'  said  h^»  **  exercisea 
a  specie^  of  sovereignty,  since  he  ^ar^ 
ticppates  in  (he  exercisf  of  the  leg^la- 
|iye  pofffiVi  and  cap  subje9t  to  reapon- 
^bihtyt  if  he  pl^?kses,  the  whole  ^overnv 
ippnt*  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  lpi» 
gislator»  bpt  he  gives  his  ppinion  aa 
such.  His  thought  is  sovereign ;  all 
is  subject  to  it|  the  monarch  only  cxt 
cepted  I  a(l  appe^irs  ^fore  it,— society^ 
its  governoipnt|apd  its  lawsyf— thp  past^ 
the  present^  the  future  ^  it  has  npthing 
to  do  with  cpdes  and  juristSy  it  IppIm 
4owD  upon  thcip  alU  The  word  of  a 
deputy  at  the  tribupp  haa  the  ^^uoo^ 
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loierqgrty  ^  hh  ibonAtt  of  i^hicli  i( 
it  the  orgiq  |  it  u  «VPJec^  lil^e  tytrj 
ci^crqse  o(  dfivpc^gu^ft  only  to  the 
ctera^i  laws  qf  trutlij  of  justice:,  «n4 
of  reuon.  Ppub^ess  there  might  be 
committed  ft  the  ^n)>une  acts  declared 
crinuQal  by  the  laws,  wjiiph  were  pu- 
niibable  here  as  elseifhere ;  but  opi* 
nions  coqld  not  be  transformed  into 
acts.  The  charter^  when  \t  rendered 
the  sittiingt  publici  must  have  foreseen 
the  producuon  of  niad,  insolentj  fac- 
tiousy  and  perverse  opinions  j  it  ^ould 
othervise  nave  been  ifi^rant  of  human 
nature  i  yet,  with  hig&r  thoughts  than 
pars,  it  not  only  decreed  that  the  la^s 
lho)d4  be  debated  in  public,  but  it  re* 
coiprntoded,  by  a  formal  clause^  the 
liberty  of  <|iscuasiqn,  a|id  has  thus  ta- 
^n  upon  Itself  all  t)ie  consequences. 
Pablici^  is  then  the  choice  and  deed 
of  the  /charter ;  and  any  (anf  contrary 
to  \t  would  violate  ^t  pnce  the  char- 
Ur,  equitlTf  9nd  re^on.''  |le  admitted 
^  deplored  the  violence  f^d  abuse 
vhich  prevailed  )p  the  deb^t^^ ;  he 
Ipacw  ^he  serious  circui^iftances  in 
wUch  Fr^oc^  waa  piaced»  but  the  re- 
medy waa  not  iq  tyianpy^  and  what 
W9^  99F  proposed  was  pure  tyr^ny, 
Tjbe  keeper  qf  tne  seals  (Decazef ) 
^qd^ookfo^ps^ertbis  speech.  Inhere 
fras  fft^ch  |room  po  distrust  tl^ese  abso- 
lute ai^d  c^tfegorical  maxpns  laid  down 
by  IIL  Collard ;  t))fy  ^opnded  plau- 
vltff  in  apeedi,  buf  they  seldom  cor- 
vespondeq  to  the  rpi^ity  of  tilings. 
Qjoul^llesa  d^  jCmgibers,  within  cer- 
taia  Kguts,  were,  by  t|ie  dif^rter^  asso- 
ciated in  the  exercise  of  fhe  royal  aur 
thoiity,  or  ratjief  they  were  forms^  by 
which,  in  certain  cases,  ^he  iBong  ex- 
ercised his  soyeieignty  in  a  more  imr 
posing,  more  solemn,  and  irrevpcable 
manner.  But  to  translPer  to  a  deputy 
the  fuH  plenitude  of  a  character  in 
which  the  whole  Chamber  only  parti- 
cipated, was  an  evident  error  $  this 
idea  qf  sovereigntj,  superior  to  every 
species  of  discipline^  would  be  mere 


dlspr^er*  The  oratpr  l^  a4mitted 
that  words  niiight  l>e  acts,  aixd  that 
crimes  mlj^t  be  committed  in  the 
tribune  ;  yet  his  whole  system  tended 
to  invest  words  with  an  absolute  in- 
violability. The  calling  to  order  waij 
worse  than  nothing  to  orators,  wh^ 
regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  prize,  whic|^ 
added  to  their  popularity  in  the  eyes, 
of  their  partizans.  Witn  regard  t^ 
the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of  this 
right,  he  would  ppfer  a  Chamber 
which  abused  its  ri^nts,  to  one  which 
was  stripped  of  all  rights,  aqd  present- 
ed only  the  spectacle  pf  an  impqtent 
anarchy. 

Xbe  motion  t^ng  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber^  pame  out  in 
some  degree  modified.  It  was  now 
proposed  th^t  the  president  alone 
should  call  a  speaker  to  order ;  that 
the  only  speech  allowed  should  be  by 
himself,  in  his  own  defence  ;  that,  after 
h^  should  have  been  twice  called  to 
order  in  tl^e  course  of  the  same  speech^ 
the  president  shpuld  consult  the  jjhani* 
ber,  whether  be  ought  not  to  \\c  pre- 
vented from  speakincr  again  in  the 
course  of  the  sfime  sitting ;  i^nd  that 
the  Chamber  should  vote  upon  the 
subject,  without  any  debate.    This 

3 measure  waf  deba^f^d  for  a  number  qf 
fiys  w^th  great  warmth,  f^nd  was  op- 
posed equally,  though  on  different 
grounds,  by  both  the  extreme  parties 
lU  the  Chamber.  On  tKe  le^t  side,  M» 
Bignon  saw,  with  griet,  ministers  de- 
claring war  against  the  true  principles 
of  representative  government,  seeking 
tp  fix  liqiifs  tp  the  flight  of  thought, 
to  inflict  penalties  on  freedom  of  dis- 
course and  energy  of  expression,  and 
nail,  as  it  were,  daily  to  the  tribune 
the  tongue  of  the  defenders  of  public 
liberty.  Order,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
governments,  to  whose  car  that  of 
France  was  unhappily  chained,— order 
for  them  was  absolute  power.  Bour- 
donnave,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure 
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arose  only  from  the  weakness  of  mi- 
nistry ;  that)  if  they  woul4  listen  at 
length  to  the  voice  of  a  ruling  opinion, 
and  would  march  at  its  head,  then 
all  these  impotent  party-cries,  these 
seditious  insmuations,  these  provoca- 
tions to  revolt,  would  no  longer  dare 
ta  appear  in  this  tribune ;  they  would 
no  longer  struggle  against  the  colos- 
sus of  public  opmion^  and  against  the 
power  of  a  just  but  &rm  government, 
which  knew  at  once  how  to  reward 
and  to  punish.  Opposition  was  strong 
only  through  the  weakness  of  minis- 
ters; it  threatened  because  they  did 
not  punish,  it  clamoured  because  they 
were  silent;  and  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  remained  inactive,   because 
some  ministers  were  only  occupied  in 
paralyzing  it.     The  proposition  was 
at  length  carried,  by  the  limited  ma- 
jority of  177  to  133. 

A  subject  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  less  within  the  sway  of  party 
influence,  now  occupied  the  Chamber. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  corn-trade. 
In  former  times,  France  was  an  im- 
porting country  ;  and  the  only  object 
of  legislative  arrangement  had  been  to 
avert  the  danger  of  famine.  With  this 
view,  every  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  introduction  of  grain  from 
abroad,  while  its  exportation  was  al- 
lowed only  when  it  had  fallen  to  a  very 
low  rate.  The  improvement  of  its  agri- 
culture, consequent  upon  the  change 
in  the  state  of  property  introduced  by 
the  Revolution,  joined  to  the  large 
imports  from  the  Russian  ports  in  the 
Black  Sea,  gave  rise  to  an  opposite 
coniplaint.  It  was  now  said,  that  the 
price  had  fallen  so  low,  as  no  longer  to 
pay  the  expense  of  raising  grain  ;  and 
that  the  trade  of  conveymg  it  along 


the  Rhone  and  the  great  canal^  for  the 
supply  of  the  southern  coast,  no  long- 
er existed.  The  minister  estimated 
the  quantity  consumed  in  France, 
(with  prodigious  exaggeration,  as  ap- 
pears to  us,)  at  160,000,000  of  hec- 
tolitres,* (about  2/q  bushels  each). 
In  the  year  1820^  there  had  been  im- 
ported 1,400,000  hectolitres,  while 
only  757,000  had  been  exported. 
There  had  thus  been  a  large  balance 
in  favour  of  importation,  though  it 
was  supposed  that  the  actual  pro- 
duce ofthe  harvest  had  exceeded  by 
one- tenth  the  usual  and  necessary  sup- 
ply. Taking  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  the  minister  proposed  to 
raise  both  the  importing  and  the  ex- 
porting rates,  on  a  scde'  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  price  ia 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider this  project,  consisting  chiefly  of 
royalist  members,  who  were  mostly 
great  proprietors,  not  only  adopted 
the  project  of  the  minister,  but  car- 
ried it  much  farther  than  he  intended 
or  wished.  It  was  urged  in  their  re- 
port, that,  of  late  years,  the  finest  grain, 
produced  in  the  countries  most  favour- 
ed by  nature,  had  been  sold  at  Odessa, 
Caffa,  and  Taganrock,  for  four  francs 
the  hectolitre ;  and,  though  it  had  been 
raised  by  late  bad  seasons  to  10^  francs, 
this  could  only  be  considered  as  a 
temporary  and  accidental  price.  The 
Greek  mercantile  navy,  which  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  that  extensive  one 
whichFrance  formerly  maintained  in  the 
Levant,  brought  these  grains  to  Mar- 
seilles so  cheaply,  that  they  were  sold 
there  for  eight  or  at  most  twelve  francs. 
This,  too,  was  hard  gprain,  absorbing 
more  water,  and  yielding  a  fourth  more 


*  The  usual  allowance  for  a  full  grown  man  is  two  quartern  loaves  in  the  week, 
or  a  peck  in  die  fortnight,  giving  six  bushels  in  the  year,  or,  on  the  population  of 
France,  about  60,000,000  bushels.  At  least  a  third  of  this,  however,  must  be  de- 
ducted for  infants,  infirm  persons,  and  those  who  use  other  species  of  food. 
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bread  id  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than 
the  French  grain  did.  All  the  central 
departments  suffered,  having  no  longer 
the  south  to  pour  their  surplus  grain 
into,  while  the  north  was  able  to  sup- 
ply itself.  The  committee  therefore 
proposed,  that  the  importing  price 
should  be  henceforth  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  francs,  and  the  exporting  at  twen- 
ty-four. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  M. 
Shaforelloy  deputy  from  the  Bouches 
de  Rhone t  supported  the  cause  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  inte- 
rest. Tliis  interest,  he  insisted,  was  in 
France  much  more  important  than  the 
agricultural ;  he  alleged  even,  surely 
with  great  exaggeration,  that  it  was 
five  times  more  important.  The  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  secured  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  people— enabled  them  to 
pay  taxes — rendered  manufacturing  la- 
bour cheap — and  even  compensated  to 
the  proprietor  for  the  interior  price 
which  he  obtained  for  his  produce. 
The  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  re- 
turn for  the  grain  which  they  import- 
ed, took  the  wines,  the  oils,  and  the 
maaufactures,  of  France.  This  trade 
admitted  of  almost  indefinite  increase, 
by  new  connexions  formed  with  the 
people  of  Circassia,  and  the  Caucasus, 
an  important  opening,  which  would  be 
closea  by  the  measure  now  recommend- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  M.  Ganilh, 
and  other  members,  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, upon  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
economical  system,  according  to  which 
the  trade  in  grain  ought  to  be  left  at 
entire  liberty,  and  the  maxim,  Z.e^  come^ 
Id  pasgf  let  go,  admitted  of  no  excep- 
tion or  roodincation.  Notwithstanding 
this  opposition,  and  though  the  mini- 
ster, in  supporting  lower  rates,  ob- 
served, that,  including  freight  and  duty, 
the  Russian  grain  could  not  be  sold  at 
Marseilles  for  less  than  twenty  francs, 
the  proposition  of  the  committee  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  282  to  54?.  Mi- 
nisters, appalled  by  such  a  minority, 


did  not  carry  their  opposition  into  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  where  the  proposi- 
tion was  carried  by  72  against  10. 

The  next  measure  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  Assembly  was  called, 
and  which  excited  a  deep  interest,  was 
a  proposition  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  funds  devoted  to  the  national 
church  establishment.  Count  Simeon, 
in  introducing  this  law,  dwelt  on  the 
benefits  arising  from  religion,  even  to 
the  state.  The  present  establishment 
afforded  ample  room  for  well-founded 
complaint.  There  were  4000  vicars 
who  received  from  the  stale  only  250 
francs  (10/.  10^.,)  and  could  not  sub- 
sist without  aids  frotn  the  districts, 
which  were  often  burdensome  to  them ; 
there  were  350  villages  without  pas- 
tors ;  there  were  a  great  number  of 
churches  to  build,  or  to  repair ;  and, 
finally,  (the  most  important  question,) 
France,  which  con  tamed  formerly  156 
cathedral  seats,  had  now  only  fifty  pre- 
lates^a  number  insufficient  for  super- 
intending the  numerous  pastors  of  the 
second  order.  It  was  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  employ  certain  ecclesiastical 
pensions,  as  they  fell  in,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  twelve  new  Episcopal  seats, 
the  improvement  of  the  salaries  of  the 
vicars  and  curates,  and  for  the  build- 
ing and  reparation  of  churches. 

This  proposition,  being  referred  to 
an  ultra  royal  committee,  was  report- 
ed upon  in  a  manner  reproachful  to 
ministry,  on  account  of  the  very  limit- 
ed extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried. 
«  Religion,"  said  M.  de  Bonald,  the 
reporter,  **  is  the  lesson  and  the  exam- 
ple of  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  ser- 
vice of  others  i  it  is  true  liberty, 
true  equality,  the  common  guarantee 
against  oppression,  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  and  the  consolation  of  the 
unhappy."  He  pointed  out  all  the 
persecutions  which  it  had  endured  du- 
ring the  Revolution,  and  the  deplora- 
ble, state  to  which  it  was  now  reduced. 
The  absolute  want  of  religion  in  th^ 
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C90iiti7  districts  was  a  pal^mity  tP 
which  no  other  was  cpmparallle.  Ci* 
▼ifizationi  whicti  was  the  perfection  of 
bw8|  was  only  Christianity  appljed  to 
the  lenslation  of  societies ;  it  was  the 
life  ofnationsy  and»  like  life,  could  not 
be  reyived.  It  would  then  perish  for 
ever,  along  with  religion.  He  branded 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
religion  to  be  successively  maUng 
tbcse  limited  and  provisional  arrange- 
inents,  to  be  calli^  it  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly ;  to  endow  it  with  the 
spoil  of  its  ministers  ;  and  perhaps  to 
reproach  it  with  this  poor  benefac- 
tion, li  religipn  was  i<^  appear  as  a 
suitor  at  this  tribupal»  let  it  pe  for  the 
last  time."  The  report,  therefore,  prq- 
posedf  that  the  funds  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  twelve  Epis- 
copal seats,  *'  and  of  others  where  it 
■hquld  be  judged  necessary."  A  clause, 
pj  which  there  was  to  be  pnly  one 
diocese  in  each  departmentf  was  pro- 
posed to  be  expunged. 

The  piinister,  in  reply,  modestly 
Bougnt  to  decline  the  additional  power 
thus  sought  to  be  placed  jn  his  bands. 
Sucb  an  arrangement  would  be  taking 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  out  of  the 
4om^n  of  legislation,  and  subjecting 
it  to  royal  decrees.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Biihistry  ^o  ask  for  th^  church  what 
tfiey  considered  just  and  sufficient!  and 
DO  more. 

'The  left  side,  pn  the  other  hand, 
depbred  without  reserve  against  the 
project,  and  still  more  against  the 
^.mendments  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee, {^eratry  stigmatized  it  as  favour- 
ing tbie  religion  of  privilege,  more  than 
the  religion  of  the  heart ;  as  tending 
tp  coyer  Pra^icc  with  bishoprics  and 
convents,  whose  endowments  would 
absorb  the  public  revenue.  M.  Big- 
PQU  pould  not  conceive,  that  religion 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Cham- 
ber, because  the  legislative  power  was 
called  upon  to  determine  the  funds 
yfldoh  its  support  would  require.  He 


sa^  n(^  lue  for  the  aiultiD|ic«tioii  of 
Episcppsu  sieats  beyond  wt^t  the  go- 
vernment judged  necessary.  The  coun- 
try of  Evtrope  whcr^  the  morality  of 
refigioQ  is  least  practised,  is  precisely 
that  capital  pf  the  Christian  v^orld» 
that  Roman  state,  whose  religious  es- 
tablishments cov^r  its  entire  surface, 
where  everything  is  Jn  ^he  hanc^s  pf 
cardinals,  of  pnests,  and  of  monks. 
General  Foy  cpuiplaii;iedtb^^  mission- 
aries^ without  missiop,  went  sowing 
discord  in  the  cities  apd  in  the  fields, 
by  passionate  declamations — that  con- 
y^rts,both  ma}^  apd  female,  h^d  fprung 
pp  aney? — that  ip.^tea^  of  merely  with? 
drawing  frpp  ttip  catechism  in  use  the 
seryit^  torpaul^s  y^bich  despotism  ha4 
introduce^,  ob^jete  ones  had  \i^n  re- 
sumed, in  one  of  which,  the  ministers 
of  religion  prescribe  as  a  fulfilment  of 
divine  precepts,  ttje  payment  of  tithes 
and  obedience  ^o  the  lord  pf  the  pa- 
fish  $  that  the  Christiap  pulpit  daily 
poured  forth  with  impunity  vindictive 
attacks  on  individu48,  and  politicid 
doctrj^ps  hostile  to  the  charter.  Un- 
der the  name  of  established  religion, 
f  ranee  was  threatened  witb  the  scourge 
of  a  governing  religion ;  this  threat 
came  from  violent  partizans,  aristo- 
crats much  more  than  Christians ;  this 
faction,  lowering  tbe  dignity  of  fhe 
Legislative  Chamber,  substituted  fana- 
tical to  constitutional  influences,  and 
placed  this  domipeerine  powf  r  on  the 
Steps  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  throne 
itself.  In  the  interest,  then,  of  libertr, 
of  religion,  and  of  the  throne,  he  held 
it  his  duty  to  repel,  by  words  and  by 
vote,  the  accomplishment  of  this  sa- 
crilegious design.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  royalist  members  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  report  of  the  commission. 
General  Donnadieu,  though  a  Pro- 
testant, considered  it  necessary  to  re- 
store to  the  Catholic  religion,  its  lu8« 
tre,  its  influence,  and  its  empire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
the  ultras  yielded  so  far  as  to  leave 
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room  only  T6r  t&i;  estabSshment  of 
eighteen  Episcopal  ^atSi  oyer  and 
above  the  origioal  twelve.  The  mo- 
tion, thus  amended,  was  carriied  by  a 
majority  of  114  (219  to  105.) 

In  the  Upper  Chamber,  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  committee  was  in 
favour  01  the  jproject ';  and,  though  op- 
posed by  several  peers,  it  wals  carried 
by  a  majority  of  97  to  7^. 

The  next  question  agitated  in  the 
Assembly,  related  to  w^at  was  caHed 
the  Loi  des  Ddnataires,  This  vras  a 
proposal  to  grant  con^pensation  to  a 
nnmerouB  class,  who,  in  consequence 
of  France  being  driven  Within  her  an* 
cient  boundaries;  had  tost  sources  of 
income  derived  from  the  foreign  terri« 
tories  of  an  empire,  that  once  extended 
over  ticarly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Al- 
though the  property,  from  whictl  they 
arose,  belonged  no  longter  to  France; 
yet,  as  the  grants  had  been  made  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered  tiS 
the  state,  some  compensation  was  con- 
sidered due.  There  was  also  a  fund 
drawn  from  foreign  sources,  called  the 
Domaine  Extraordinaire,  naturally  ap- 
plicable to  tbis  object.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  compensation  should 
be  given  in  pensions  upon  the  great 
hook  of  France,  to  be  continued  to 
the  posterity  of  the  claimants. 

The  project  was  favourably  report- 
ed upon  by  the  committee.  It  excited, 
however,  most  violent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  high  royalists,  who 
exclaimed  against  it  as  an  unheard-of 
injustice,  that  rebelsj  the  adherents  of 
Buonaparte,  the  betrayei's  of  their 
king,  should  receive  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  property  unjustly  held  by 
foreign  spoliation ;  while  the  brave  and 
the  loyal,  who,  in  the  cause  of  th^ir 
monarch,  had  forfeited  the  inheritance 
derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
were  abandoned  to  entire  destitution. 
"  Repair,"  said  General  Donnadieu, 
'*  repair  as  much  as  is  in  you  this 
great  act  of  iniquity.    This  is  a  debt 


of  ttfe  kin^,  a  diibt  of  the  coufitry^ 
which  we  ought  to  compensate  at 
least,  if  we  cannot  t^pay.  Restoratioii 
would  only  be  the  confirmation  of  dis- 
order, if  we  did  not  make  the  just  suc- 
ceed to  the  unjust ;  if  we  didi  not  ef- 
face from  the  mind  of  the  people  the 
fatal  idea,  that  there  can  be  legitimate 
spoliations."  Claussel  de  Coussergues 
insisted,  tht^  such  a  measure  as  thii 
would  be  onl^  telling  the  youth,— "  If 
political  troubles  ariM!,  and  you  take 
the  part  of  your  king,  you  will  hi 
stripped  of  all  your  goods,  exiled,  per- 
secuted ;  and;  though  Vour  party  should 
be  victorious,  your  children  wiU  drag 
their  lives  In  indigence.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  y 0^1  embrace  the  side  of  revolt; 
you  will  share  the  spoils  of  your  citi- 
zens, of  the  church,  and  the  hospitals  \ 
and,  even  though  the  King  should  re- 
turn to  his  throne,  yon  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  On  the  Contrary,  nia- 
tional  rewards  would  be  decreed  t6 
you." — **  Look,"  said  Duplessis  Gre- 
nedan,  **  at  the  donataireSf  and  what 
names  do  you  find  ?  They  are  the  ge- 
nerals of  Buonaparte's  armies,  all  his 
civil, and  military  house,  his  prefects 
and  his  ministers,  his  intendants  and 
his  usherk,  all  his  court,  even  to  hi^ 
physicians  and  surgeons,  his  wife's  lady 
of  honour,  and  his  child's  gouver- 
nante."  There  were  even  not  a  few 
of  those  known  and  designated  as  the 
chief  authors  and  abettors  of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  hundred  days.  The  ora:. 
tor  here  began  reading  a  list  of  those 
characters,  amid  loud  cries  of  reproba- 
tion from  the  left,,  while  the  rigtit  bide 
listened  patiently,  but  without  joining. 
These  discourses  drew  forth  the  id- 
dignation  of  Manuel,  who  rose  and  ob- 
served, that  two  months  had  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  mode  of  talk* 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  emigrants. 
Tnen  the  opposite  party  were  ailent, 
because  they  doubtea  01  the  triumph 
of  the  holy  alliance  over  the  constitu- 
tional governments,  and  they  spoke 
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now,  because  thej  believed  blindlv  in 
this  triumph.  The  clergy  and  nobility 
were  overturned  along  with  the  throne ; 
the  throne  has  been  raised  again  ;  it 
is  natural,  it  is  just,  that  the  clergy 
and  nobility  should  be  raised  along 
with  it.  The  principle  of  the  throney 
or  at  least  of  its  ministers,  now  is,  that 
what  was  thirty  years  ago,  has  never 
ceased  to  iexist,  that  the  King  has  ne- 
ver ceased  to  be  King.  If  nothing  be 
acknowledged  of  what  was  done  by 
the  Revolution,  it  is  quite  i^atural,  that 
the  nobles  and  clergy  should  say,  **  Our 
goods  have  been  taken  from  us,  we 
must  have  them  ag^ain." 

Although,  however,  the  left  side  did 
not  spare  the  ministry  in  these  skir- 
mishes, they,  upon  the  whole,  concur- 
red  in  the  measure  proposed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  final  arrangement,  the  en- 
dowment of  the  four  first  classes  was 
fixed  at  1000  francs ;  those  of  the  fifth 
class  at  500  francs ;  those  of  the  sixth 
at  250francs.  A  provision,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  was  also  made  for  the  disbanded 
troops  of  the  old  army.  The  law,  thus 
modified,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
203  against  125. 

This  law  was  not  at  first  well  re- 
ceived in  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  committee  charged 
with  its  examination,  made  a  unani- 
mous report  against  it.  The  minister, 
however,  defended  it  with  such  energy, 
that  it  was  finally  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  97  to  18. 

During  all  this  period,  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Peers  had  been  great- 
ly occupied  by  the  trials  of  the  indi- 
viduals charged  with  the  conspiracy  of 
19th  August,  1820,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  in  our  last.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  arose  was  the  propriety  of 
bringing  it  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Chamber.  Talleyrand  urged,  that  it 
was  quite  irregular  to  make  the  Peers 
sit  in  judgrment  upon  aU  plots  which 
came  under  the  description  of  high 
treason.     There  were  some  so  mean, 


and  the  perapna  concerned  so  obscure 
as  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  its  de- 
liberations. The  determination  of  sit- 
ting in  judgment  ought  to  be  founded 
less  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  than 
of  the  person.  The  objects  of  their 
jurisdiction  should  be  crimes  commit- 
ted by  members  of  the  royal  family, 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  marshals 
and  peers  of  France,  ministers,  ge- 
nerals, ambassadors,  and  governors 
of  colonies.  These  views  appeared  to 
meet  the  general  sense  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  question.  It 
was  finally  fixed,  that  the  Chamber 
itself  should  decide  upon  the  subjects 
which  it  was  to  judge  worthy  of  its 
own  consideration ;  and  the  present 
conspiracy,  it  was  ultimately  arranged, 
should  be  one,  though  its  objects  do 
not  appear  exactly  to  come  under  the 
description  designated  by  Talleyrand. 
Considerable  discussion  and  dissatis- 
faction was  produced  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance, fixing  the  dress  in  which  the 
peers  were  to  sit  when  they  acted  as 
judges.  The  discontent  was  occasion- 
ed, not  at  all  by  the  trifling  nature  of 
the  subject,  but  by  the  irregular  stretch 
of  power  which  it  was  supposed  to  im- 

All  these  preliminaries  and  princi- 
ples being  at  length  adjusted,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  on  the  21st  May, 
in  the  great  haU,  amid  a  concourse  of 
the  most  distinguished  public  charac- 
ters. Of  seventy-five  individuals  ori- 
ginally brought  under  charge  by  the 
Attorney*  General,  forty-one  had  been 
discharged,  and  only  thirty-four  put 
under  accusation.  Among  the  former 
were  General  Baron  Merlin,  and  Ge- 
neral Fabvier.  The  latter  were  all 
officers  of  secondary  rank.  After  a 
very  long  investigation,  the  Chamber 
considered  themselves  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  conspiracy  as  proved, 
though  the  assertions  of  its  leaders,  re- 
lative to  the  high  names  connected 
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with  itt  and  the  krge  fiiods  at  ite  dis- 
poialf  coold  be  considered  only  as 
empty  boasts.  Of  the  accused,  three, 
Nantelt  Lavocat,  and  Rey,  were  con- 
demned to  death  in  their  absence ;  and 
fire,  who  were  present*  De  Laver- 
derie,  De  Trogoff,  Delamotte,  Ro- 
bert, and  Gailhrd. 

The  budget  was  naturally  a  sub- 
ject of  long  discussions  in  the  Cham- 
ber,  which,  though  highly  proper 
there,  are  of  secondair  interest  out  of 
France.     The  general  statement  was, 

Ft.  L. 

Receipts,  86a02 1,745  about  37,000,906 
Expenses,  882,327,37^  36,763,640 


5^694^1 


237,266 


The  committee,  to  whom  the  bud- 
get was  referred,  did  not  propose  any 
considerable  reductions ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  articles  gave 
opportunities  to  the  opponents  ofmi* 
oistry  for  criticising  the  expenditure 
of  each  department,  as  well  as  for  at- 
tacking the  general  system  on  which 
sfTairs  were  conducted. 

La  Fayette  observed,  that  the  civil 
list,  solely  appropriated  to  the  expenses 
of  the  royal  family,  was  more  consi- 
derable than  that  of  England,  out  of 
which  are  paid  the  ministers^  the  am- 
husadors,  and  the  judges.  He  com- 
mented also  on  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  pension  list,  occasioned  by  the 
succession  of  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution, in  consequence  of  which 
France  was  surcharged  with  two  com- 
plete assortments  of  dynasties,  of  no- 
bilities, and  of  privileges.  After  pass- 
ing strictures  on  various  ^arts  of  the 
administration,  he  burst  into  a  vehe- 
ment sally  against  the  old  regime^ 
which  excited  the  violent  displeasure 
of  the  right,  who  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  speech  from  being  printed. 

A  warm  debate  arose  on  tfie  pro- 
position of  the  committee  to  retrench 
the  small  sum  of  50,000  francs,  des- 


tined to  «  enoouragements  for  primary 
instruction."  Tnk  reaso^  assigned 
was,  that  these  funds  were  employed 
in  favouring  a  system  (the  Lancas- 
trian )  ^'  litUe  in  harmony  with  our  in- 
stitutions.*' 

In  refutation  of  this  opinion,  M. 
Lain6  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  people  a  jprimary  instruc- 
tion, shewing,  that,  wherever  the  poor 
man  can  read  and  write,  there  is  more 
order,  more  subordination,  and  fewer 
crimes  ;  that,  from  the  inspection  of 
the  registers  of  courts  of  law,  it  ap- 
peared, that,  of  a  hundred  malefactors, 
there  were  not  ten  who  could  read  and 
write ;  that  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,  where  instruction  is  more 
widely  diffused  than  elsewhere,  are  the 
countries  of  Europe  most  eminent  for 
morality,  religion,  and  industry  |  that 
the  Lancastrian  system  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  method  of  the  brethr^ 
of  the  Christian  school  s  and  that  it  is 
eoually  tavourable  to  the  improvement 
or  religion  and  of  morals.     It  was  de- 
sirable, besides,  to  maintain  a  salutary 
emulation  between  the  different  me- 
thods ;  and  to  refuse  the  funds  de- 
manded, would  be  passing  a  sentence 
of  condemnatipn  upon  the  Lancastrian 
system.     A  number  of  royalist  mem- 
bers,   however,    strongly    inveighed 
against  that  system,  which  they  re- 
presented as  vaunted,  and  established 
with  violence  in  the  departments,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  solid  and  religious 
instruction  of   the  brethren  of   the 
Christian  school,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  proved  by  long  experi- 
ence I  while  the  new  method  had  no 
friends  but  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
morality.    The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  yielded  so  far  to  these  multi- 
plied attacks,  as  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  method  of  the  brethren  was  pre- 
ferable ;  but  he  represented,  that  they 
could  not  supply  the  wants  of  France, 
where  there  were  still  25,000  com- 
munes without  a  school  of  any  descrip- 
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tioDi  while  tj^e  superior  of  the  bk^ttireb 
had  admitted,  that  they  could  not,  for 
ten  years  to  come^  furnish  any  beyond 
those  at  present  engaged  for.  M.  Cti- 
vier  observed  also,  that  the  brethren's 
schools  were  much  more  expensive, 
costing  50/.  at  the  first  establishmentt 
and  75/.  annually.  After  three  days 
of  debate,  the  allowance  was  carried 
by  only  a  very  small  majority. 

On  the  subject  of  the  army,  many 
complaints  were  made  of  its  inefficient 
state.  General  Foy,  in  particular,  re- 
proached the  minister  with  demand- 
ing 175  millions  for  a  service  which 
could  not  bring  80,000  effective  men 
into  the  field.  He  insisted,  that  the 
disregard  of  the  rules  laid  dowh  for 
promotion,  and  other  instances  of  ill 
treatment,  had  caused  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  troops;  that  you  would 
Seek  there  in  vain  for  that  attachment 
to  the  standard,  and  that  enthusiasm 
for  France  and  for  their  king,  which, 
in  a  French  armv,  are  the  most  sacre'd 
bonds  of  discipline.  "  Desertion  to 
foreign  service,  which  had  disappeared 
from  our  armies  since  the  Revolution, 
had  recommenced  more  actively  than 
before.  There  are  no  more  materials 
to  make  non-commissioned  officers, 
aince  the  old  soldiers  will  not  engage 
anew.  The  officers,  dissatisfied  with 
the  present,  uncertain  of  the  future, 
fatigued  with  being  organized  and  dis- 
organized without  ceasing,  see  in  their 
emplo^rnent  only  an  insufficient  and 
precarious  means  of  existence. 

In  reply  to  this  attack,  the  minister 
«tated,  that  the  army  numbered  1 50,000 
effective  men ;  that  it  was  so  Organ- 
ized, that  it  could,  in  a  verv  short 
time,  be  raised  to  ^0,000.  He  de- 
nied altogether  either  the  desertion  or 
the  dissatisfaction  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  it.  <<  Go,  ask  of  these  regi- 
ments," said  he,  <<  and  you  tiriU  find 
the  most  profound  indignation  at  tlie 
manner  in  which  you  dare  to  interpret 
their  sentiments.    While  the  opposi- 


t?bD  mfiniib^  fcti^d  wt  to  itttick  m 
openly  the  iiit^iitiottB  of  th^  ktng'i  go^ 
vemmeiit,  <#ere  thef  not  afmid  thtt 
some  one  knight  AaisinterpTlet  their  dis* 
course,  and  suspect  them  of  wishing 
to  corrupt  the  fidelity^  the  trOOpi  r 
tn  the  mode  6f  raising  ^he  suppliet» 
the  most  important  parlici&Urr  was  a 
proposal  for  a  i^uction  of  21,006,000 
francson  the  land-tax,  which,  in  France^ 
forms  the  most  important  biwich  df 
reyenue.  This  remission  wks  to  b^  em* 
ployed  in  reducing  the  preposterous 
mequality,  which,  from  old  causes,  had 
crept  into  die  distribution  of  this  im- 
pofst.  This  had  risien  t6  strch  «  height, 
that  the  tax,  in  some  instances,  was  a 
seventeenth,  in  others  a  sixth,  of  the 
net  income.  Little  objection  waa  made 
in  a  financi^  view ;  tho6gh  sdme  men-. 
tioned  other  taxes,  the  i^miisidn  clf^ 
which  appeared  to  Uiem  moit  urgent- ' 
ly  called  for.  Discussion^  however, 
was  excited  bv  the  political  effect  of 
the  change.  The  qualification  Of  Sect- 
ors had  oeen  Bxti  icctitHtig  to  thfe 
amount  of  direct  tuxes  paid ;  conse- 
quently, many  persons  still  enjoying 
the  same  income,  would,  by  a  reductioa 
of  these  taxes,  be  divested  of  their  pri- 
vilege.  This  measure,  hideed,  laid 
open  the  precarious  basis  on  Which  thfe 
whole  French  representative  syttetii 
rested  $  for,  if,  in  consequence  of  finan- 
cial prosperity,  all  direcft  taxe!s  '(boulA 
be  taken  off,  or  if  they  were  even  (Com- 
muted for  taxes  on  commodities,  there 
Would  cease  to  be  an  individual  in  the 
kingdom  entitled  to  vote  for  a  deputy. 
The  left  side  declared  it  impossible 
to  agree  to  the  reduction  without  an 
amendment,  by  which  the  qualificatiofa 
might  be  propbrtionally  reduced,  and 
the  nuhiber  of  electors  preserved  un- 
dihiinished.  It  was  urged,  in  reply, 
that  the  present  was  a  very  trifling,  and 
merely  an  equalizing  arrangement,  atild 
was  equallv  beneficial  to  the  elecCtoral 
system,  which  at  present  shared  the 
inequalities  of  the  fiscal  system  ;  that 
IS 
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since  the  last  arrangement^  tbenamber 
of  electors  had  increased  from  above 
80,000,  to  10*.000,  and,  consequently, 
was  greater  now  than  had  been  con- 
templated at  the  first  establishment ; 
finally^  that  the  amendment  proposed, 
being  entirely  political,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  charter,  to  form  a  separate 
bw  from  the  present,  which  was  strict- 
I7  financial.  The  motion  was  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  entire  law  of  finance  was  car- 
ried in  the  Deputies  by  258  to  43,  and 
in  the  Peers  by  99  to  '^2. 

The  last  important  question  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Cham- 
bers, was  the  proposal  made  by  mi- 
nisters for  continuing  the  censorship  on 
the  joorpals.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, reported  unfavourably  on  the 
project,  complaining,  that,  though  mi- 
nistry boasted  of  the  moderation  with 
which  this  power  had  been  exercised, 
it  bad  refused  to  lay  before  them  the 
luppressed  articles,  that  they  might 
jadge  for  themselves.  Admitting  the 
evil  arising  from  the  abuses  of  the 
press,  it  was  conceived,  that  strict  pe- 
nal laws,  after  publication,  were  better 
fitted  to  repress  them,  than  a  previous 
censorship. 

The  debate,  as  well  as  the  report, 
went  against  the  project.  The  uitra- 
royalista  and  the  liberaux,  by  a  com- 
bination which  soon  proved  fatal  to 
ministers,  united  their^fforts.  The  lat- 
ter employed  the  usual  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  discussion ;  while  the 
royalists  exclaimed,  that  the  censor- 
ship had  been  employed  to  promote 
mere  ministerial  interests,  in  opposition 
to  monarchical  principles,  to  the  true 
welfare  of  the  throne,  of  religion,  and 
of  the  country.  It  had  studiously 
stifled  the  expression  of  sound  doc- 
trinea,  founded  upon  sentiments  of  fi- 
delity and  honour,  to  favour  subversive 
and  rebellioas  principles.  Ministers, 
howeTcr,  suoceeded  in  carrying  the 
law,  but  clogged  with  a  severe  amend- 
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ment,  which  limited  its  operation  to 
the  end  of  the  third  month  after  the 
meeting  of  the  following  session. 

The  session  was  closed  on  the  31  st 
July,  by  a  royal  message. 

The  present  era  was  marked  by  an 
event,  which  caused  a  deep  sensation 
in  France,  and  made  a  material  change 
in  its  political  attitude.     Its  once  ter- 
rible ruler,  whose  iron  rod  had  been 
stretched  so  widely  over  the  nations, 
was  announced  to  have  terminated  his 
mortal  destiny.  An  event  which  brought 
into  one  view  a  lot  chequered  by  such 
mighty  vicissitudes,  so  wondrous  a  rise, 
and  so  unprecedented  a  fall,  could  not 
but  awaken   reflection  in  the   most 
thoughtless.    Death  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  higher  triumph  than  usual, 
when  he  extinguished  a  soul  which, 
by  its  single  energy,  filled  a  world, 
and  swayed  the  destinies  of  a  race. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  wild 
and  strange  in  this  closing  scene  of  his 
destiny,  on  a  solitary  rock,  bosomed 
in  the  waste  of  the  Atlantic,  and  so 
widely  removed  from  that  world,  to  all 
the  movements  of  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  the  main  impulse. 
Napoleon,  in  the  first  periods  of  his 
fall,  displayed  an  equanimity  almost 
heroic.    He  was  then,  as  it  were,  a 
spectacle  to  mankind  ;  the  eye  of  the 
world  was  fixed  on  him ;  perhaps  even 
some  pleasure  might  be  felt  in  the  first 
relief  from  the  anxious  cares  of  em- 
pire. But,  when  all  these  new  feelings 
were  over,  and  when  year  after  year 
of  dreary  and  monotonous  existence 
rolled  on,  his  restlessly  active  mind 
began  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  the  bar- 
riers of  his  rock-prison  were  felt  press- 
ing on  him  harder  and  harder.     The 
violence  also  of  his  complaints  was 
probably  a  manoeuvre,  fair  and  natural 
enough,  f^  obtain  an  opportunity  of  li- 
beration. On  the  part  ot  the  British  go- 
vernment, we  conceive  that  it  was  al- 
together out  of  the  question  to  afford 
any  indulgence  that  was  incompatible 
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with  the  most  strict  gnardianship.  The 
case  of  one  man  could  not  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  welfare  of  a  hun- 
dred millions.  Beyond  this,  it  was 
magnanimous,  and  everyway  right, 
that  his  comfort  should  be  consulted. 
How  far  this  was  done  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  his 
guardian,  has  been  a  subject  of  warm 
controversy ;  and  we  do  not  know  if 
much  has  yet  been  got  on  either  side, 
except  the  contradictory  assertions  oJF 
parties  concerned.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  a  man  trusty^  vigilant,  and  de- 
termined ;  and  it  might  be  dificult,  in 
so  painful  an  office,  to  find  these  qua- 
lities in  combination  with  the  highest 
polish  and  sauvity  of  manners.  We 
have  formerly  blamed  the  withholding 
the  title  of  Emperor ;  and,  if  there  was 
any  wanton  neglect  or  insult,  we  should 
certainly  blame  it.  There  does  not 
appear  any  deliberate  intention  of  such 
on  the  part  of  government ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  considerable  wish  to 
promote  the  personal  convenience  of 
the  illustrious  prisoner. 

O'Meara,  whom  Buonaparte  had 
entirely  gained  over,  represented  his 
complaints  as  arising  from  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  generated,  or  greatly  ag- 
gravated, by  a  residence  in  warm  cli- 
mates. His  friends,  therefore,  urge, 
that  the  prolongation  of  his  residence 
at  St  Helena  was  nothing  less  than  a 
sentence  of  death.  Five  respectable 
medical  men,- however,  by  whom  the 
body  was  opened  after  death,  declared, 
that  the  disease  had  arisen  solely  from 
an  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  under- 
stood to  be  hereditary ;  and  that  the 
liver  exhibited  no  injury,  unless  what 
arose  from  the  local  contact  of  that 
morbid  organ.  It  was  remarked,  in- 
deed, that  this  report  was  not  signed 
by  Antomarchi,  Napoleons  private 
pnysician  ;  but  this  was  probably  only 
in  consequence  of  his  not  being  in  the 
British  service,  since  no  contradiction  - 
was  ever  obtained  from  him,  although 


there  were  so  many  by  whom  it  w6ttld 
have  been  eagerly  received  and  circu- 
lated. 

A  life  of  Buonaparte  would  be  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  it  is  scarcely  here  the  place 
or  time  to  form  ap  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter. That  party  spirit,  of  which 
he  was  so  long  the  main  object,  threw 
mankind  into  the  most  violent  ex- 
tremes. The  period  is  past  for  con- 
sidering him  as  a  monster  of  crime, 
such  as  the  world  never  before  saw, 
and  as  only  the  abyss  of  Jacobinism 
could  have  thrown  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  represent  him  as  a  hero,  vrith 
whose  success  the  cause  of  liberty  and^ 
the  welfare  of  mankind  were  identified, 
and  whose  fall  left  the  world  in  dark- 
ness, appears  to  us  the  most  palpable 
extravagance  and  absurdity.  If  there 
is  nothing  to  sink  him  morally  below, 
there  seems  as  little  to  raise  him  above, 
the  common  herd  of  conquerors  and 
usurpers,  with  whom  it  is  not  usual 
that  anything  is  sacred  which  stands 
between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
boundless  ambition.  To  liberty,  in 
every  shape,  and  in  every  country,  he 
was  an  avowed  foe.  The  instances  in 
which  he  has  been  charged  with  acts 
of  peculiar  atrocity,  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them,  thougn  not 
all,  have  been  cleared  up.  But  the 
main  blemish  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  point  out  any  course  of  conduct 
into  which  he  entered  with  a  view 
to  the  benefit  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  His  every 
care,  every  thought,  every  exertion, 
were  devoted  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  that  of  his  family.  In  pri- 
vate intercourse,  although  he  was 
stormy,  and,  amid  the  cares  of  power, 
reserved  and  gloomy,  yet  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  openness, 
amenity,  and  affection ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  strongly  attaching  to  him- 
self those  individuals  by  whom  he  wa» 
immediately  surrounded. 
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The  death  of  Napoleon  appeared  to 
give  a  firmer  seat  to  the  French  go* 
Teromeott  and  to  relieve  it  from  that 
inquietude  which  was  always  kept  up 
hj  the  existence  of  a  standard,  round 
which  a  large  part  of  the  French  na- 
tion would  have  been  inclined  to  rally. 
The  King  acted  with  moderation  and 
magnanimity  towards  the  memory  of  a 
foe  no  longer  dreaded.  The  marks  of 
grief  which  involuntarily  burst  from 
some  officers  of  the  old  army^  then  in 


his  service^  were  not  only  indulged,  but 
applauded  by  him.  Bertrand,  Montho- 
lon,  and  others,  who  had  personally  at- 
tached themselves  to  their  fallen  mas- 
ter»  were,  on  returning  to  France,  re- 
stored  to  their  place  in  the  army,  and 
to  all  the  emoluments  attached  to  it.  A 
different  spirit  broke  out  from  some  of 
the  zealots  in  the  Chambers ;  but  it 
was  overborne  and  kept  down  by  the 
sense  of  a  great  majority. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


Agitated  State  of  Spain. — Commotions  at  Madrid, — Meeting  of  the  Cortes.-^ 
Change  of  ministry. — Disturbances  in  the  Provinces. — Murder  of  Vinuesa. 
Violence  qfiheCluos. — Proceedings  of  the  Cortes. — Disorder  at  Saragassa, — 
Plague  at  Barcelona. — Refractory  Spirit  at  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Corunna.-^^ 
Reports  and  Debates  on  the  subfect.^Sanitary  Cordon^  and  Insurrectionary 
Maoements. 


The  present  year  opened,  for  Spain, 
in  a  general  state  of  interior  agitation. 
That  superficial  unanimity,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  exhibited,  in  re- 
gard to  the  new  systems  had  now  en- 
tirely disappeared;  and  two  parties 
were  very  distinctly  formed,  one  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  monarchy,  and 
desiring  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
regime ;  the  other  disposed  to  push 
the  nation  still  farther  in  the  career 
of  revolution.  Each  party,  agitated  by 
continual  wrongs  and  alarms,  work- 
ed itself  up  always  to  an  higher  pitch 
of  exultation.     The  ejected  monks 
everjTwhere  called  the  peasantry  to 
arms,  in  the  name  of  the  throne,  and^ 
above  all,  of  the  altar,  which  diey  re- 
presented as  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  revolutionary  system.    The  su- 
perstitious reverence  in  which  the 
church  is  held,  particularly  by  this 
class  of  Spaniards,  joined  to  the  ha- 
bits of  insurrection  and  irregular  fight- 
ingi  formed  during  the  long  course 


of  the  French  Revolution!  enabled 
them  to  collect,  in  various  quarters,  a 
number  of  bands,  which  were  with 
difficulty  reached  and  dispersed  by 
the  regular  troops.     The  Spaniards 
had  now  a  complete  church  militant, 
the  royalist  guerillas  being  usually 
headed  by,  and  their  ranks  partly  fill- 
ed with,  monks.    The  Curate  Me- 
rino, in  Biscay  and  Navarre,  distin- 
guished himself  above  all  the  others ; 
but  the  Sierra  Morena,  Old  Castille, 
and  even  the  environs  of  the  capital^ 
contained  a  number  of  similar  parti- 
zans.  The  great  cities  a^ain,  the  focus 
of  liberalism,  were  agitated  by  the 
clubs,  who,  enraged  and  alarmed  at 
these  movements,  branded  govern- 
ment as  &vouring  them  by  its  want 
of  energy  in  their  suppression,  and 
denounced  the  highest  persons  in  the 
state,  and  the  royal  house  itself,  as 
lending  secret  aid  to  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary movements.     Among  these 
dubs,  that  of  MalU  hdd  now  the 
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first  place^  destined  soon  to  give  place 
to  the  more  violent  one  of  the  JFbn- 
iana  d*Oro. 

One  circumstanoe^  whiA  greatly 
augmented  the  ferment  in  the  popu- 
lar  mind,  was  the  charge  brought 
against  Vinueaa,  the  King's  chaplain, 
of  having  been  at  the  h^d  of  a  plot 
destined  to  overthrow  the  constitu* 
tional  system.    He  was  brought  to 
trial,  bat  the  multitude  and  the  dobs 
believed,    that   influence    emanated 
from  the  highest  quarters  to  avert,  or 
at  least  to  mitigate,  the  merited  sen- 
tence.  Even  the  municipality  (oyun- 
iamento)  of  Madrid,  in  an  address 
presented  to  the  King,  told  him,  that 
the  enemies  of  the  constitution  were 
in  his  XMdacei  in  his  house,  and  in  his 
chapel.     These  circumstances  work- 
ed upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
who,  whenever  the  monardb  appoir- 
ed  in  public,  crowded  round  him» 
and  with  acclamations  of  **  Live  the 
constitutional  Kin^,"  mingled  threat* 
ening  cries,  in  which  they  demanded 
the  death  of  Vinuesa,  the  disbanding 
of  the  Guards,  and  the  dismissal  of 
some  ministers  whom  they  suspected. 
The  King,  having  addressed  a  com* 
plaint  upon  this  subject  to  the  muni- 
cipality, that  body  gave  instructions, 
indeed,  to  Aeir  corregidors  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
published  a  proclamation,  exhorting 
the  peo|de  to  be  tranquil,  but»  at  the 
same  time,  in  this  proclamation,  re- 
a^;mzed  the  justice  of  their  com- 
plaints, and  expressed  confidence  that 
they  would  be  listened  to.  Such  pro- 
clamations had  a  very  imperfect  ten- 
dency to  allay  the  public  ferment. 
Aocordii^ly,  when  the  King  next 
came  out,  the  same  cries  still  saluted 
his  passage.  The  Guards,  a  body  al- 
ways zealously  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  the  monarch,  and  who  could 
not  divest  diemselves  of  the  old  im- 
pression, vraich  viewed  every  insult 
to  hb  person  sa  the  greatest  ofcrimes. 


determined  no  longer  to  be  tame 
spectators  of  this  treatment.  Thirty 
oRp  them  rushed  from  their  quarters, 
charged  the  people  sword  in  hand, 
and  wounded  several,  among  whom 
was  a  corregidor.  The  people,  how- 
ever, mustered  in  great  force,  and 
drove  back  the  troops  to  their  quar- 
ters, where  they  with  difficulty  found 
safety.  A  dreadful  ferment  now  pre- 
vailed in  the  dty ;  the  garrison  and 
National  Guard  were  put  under  arms, 
and  the  greater  number  even  of  the 
Guards  publicly  disavowed  the  rash 
deed  of  their  comrades.  An  address 
of  the  munidpality,  however,  and  the 
popular  voice  called  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  body,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  shewn  an  irrecondlable  en- 
mity to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  af- 
fair was  referred  to  the  Coundl  of 
State,'  which  dedded,  that  no  corps 
could  be  disbanded,  unless  by  the 
authority  of  the  Cortes;  but  that  the 
Guards  should  be  provisionally  called 
upon  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  retain- 
ing only  their  swords,  and  should  be 
superseded  by  another  corps  in  at- 
tending upon  the  King's  person.  Af- 
ter this  crisis,  the  popular  tumults 
abated,  and  tranquillity  was  in  some 
degree  restored. 

Amid  these  agitations,  the  meeting 
of  the  Cortes  was  anxiously  expected 
by  all  parties.  A  report  prevailing, 
that  the  King  would  not  open  it  in 
person,  a  deputation  of  the  members 
waited  upon  his  Majesty,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  and  expressed  their  an- 
xious wish  on  the  subject.  The  King 
gave  a  satisfactory  answer,  declaring, 
that  he  would  attend  with  great  plea- 
sure at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
He  added,  *'  1  hope*  from  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  m  the  deputies,  that 
they  will  adopt  energetic  measures, 
capable  of  arresting  the  evils  with 
which  the  nation  is  threatened,  and 
the  precursors  of  which  I  percdve  in 
the  insults  and  disrespect  sliewn  to 
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m;^  dignity  and  jto  my  penoDy  in  de- 
spite of  the  constitution." 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  session 
of  the  Cortes  was  accordingly  opened, 
with  a  speech  from  the  King*  which 
caused  a  considerahle  emotion  in  the 
House  and  the  public.  It  began 
with  the  strongest  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  the  constitutional  system. 
The  King  said,  ''  In  seeing  myself 
surrounded  a  second  time  hy  the 
worthy  representatives  of  this  neroic 
nation,  which  has  given  so  nuiny 
proofs  of  its  love  and  its  attachment 
to  my  royal  person,  my  grateful  heart 
cannot  resist  rendering  thanks  to  the 
Almighty,  who,  having  re-establish- 
ed me  on  the  throne  of  my  ancestors 
by  the  valour  and  constancy  of  my 
faithful  subjects,  has  deigned  to  con- 
solidate it,  in  giving  it,  as  a  basis^  the 
constitution,  sanctioned  by  the'extra- 
ordinal^  Cort^s,  and  to  which,  cdn- 
formabfy  to  the  wish  of  the  nation,  I 
have  freely  sworn. 

''The  happiness  of  the  people  that 
Divine  Providence  has  confided  to 
my  care,  which  is,  and  always  shall 
be,  the  object  of  my  most  ardent 
wishes,  alone  decided  me  to  adopt  a 
system  which  the  nation  desired,  and 
which,  besides,  the  lights  and  ady^ 
vancement  of  the  age  imperiously  de- 
manded. 

"  The  effect  has  corresponded  with 
my  hopes,  and  I  have  seen,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  Spanish  loyalty 
rallying  firmly  round  the  throne  of 
its  King,  manifesting  everywhere,  and 
by  unequivocal  testimonies,  its  adhe- 
rence to  the  new  institutions,  which 
are  to  found  the  future  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  which 
are  at  the  same  time  the  best  support 
of  my  throne,  and  give  the  highest 
lustre  to  the  splendour  of  my  crown." 

A  view  was  then  taken  of  the  dif^. 
ferent  branches  of  administration,  and 
it  was  stated,  that  the  finances,  though 
spU  labouring  under  considerable  dis- 


tress, were  assuming  a  more  favour- 
able aspect ;  that  national  industry 
was  reviving ;  and  that  in  America 
war  had  at  least  suspended  its  ra- 
vages. He  then  touched  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

«<  The  resolution,"  said  he,  ''taken 
in  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  of  Lay  bach,  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  to  interpose  in  the  changes 
of  the  political  system  established  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  has 
excited  all  my  solicitude  from  consi- 
deration of  that  royal  family,  united 
to  mine  by  ties  of  blood,  and  by  the 
interest  that  1  take  in  the  happiness 
of  that  nation,  and  because  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  inde- 
pendence oi  states,  that  the  sacred 
rights  of  nations  and  their  princes 
may  be  rightly  respected.  I  have, 
therefore^  thought  it  indispensable  to 
the  honour  of  my  throne,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  great  nation  which  it 
is  my  glory  to  govern,  to  make  it 
understood  by  suitable  communica- 
tions, that  I  will  not  recognise  any- 
thing whatever  that  may  be  conti-ary 
to  the  positive  richts  of  mankind,  on 
which  are  founded  the  Hberty,  the 
independence,  and  prosperity  of  na- 
tions-^principles  which  Spain,  on  its 
part,  will  inviolably  respect  with  re- 
gard to  others. 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  Cortes  that  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  according  to  all  the 
communications  that  I  have  received 
to  the  present  time,  have  been  and 
are  agreed  in  recognizing  these  prin- 
ciples with  respect  to  Spain." 

But  the  /nost  remarkable  passage 
was  that  in  which  the  King  alluded 
to  circumstances  relating  personally 
to  himself,  in  the  following  terms :— > 
"  It  is  necessary  that  I  inform,  though 
with  much  chagrin,  th^  wise  Con- 
gress, that  the  ideas  of  some  ill-dis- 
posed personsi  who  strive  to  seduce 
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credalous  people,  by  persoading  them 
that  my  heart  conceals  views  opposed 
to  the  system  that  f^overns  us,  are  not 
unknown  to  my  mind.  Their  object 
is  only  to  inspire  diffidence  as  to  my 
pure  intentions,  and  on  the  rectitude 
of  my  conduct.  I  have  sworn  to  the 
constitntion,  and  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  observe  it*  as  much  as 
depends  on  me.  Would  to  God  that 
every  one  did  the  same!  The  out- 
rages and  the  acts  of  irreverence  of 
all  sorts  committed  towards  my  dig- 
nity, in  contempt  of  what  order  and 
Inspect  for  my  person  ought  to  exact 
as  a  constitutional  King,  have  been 
published. 

"  I  have  no  fears  for  my  life  or  my 
safety;  God,  who  reads  my  heart, 
watches  both,  and  will  preserve  them, 
as  will  also  the  majority  and  the  sound 
part  ef  the  nation.  But  I  ought  not 
to  withhold  to-day  from  theCongress^ 
as  principally  charged  with  preser- 
ving the  inviolability  that  it  wishes 
to  be  observed  towards  its  constitu- 
tional King,  that  these  insults  would 
not  have  been  repeated  if  the  execu- 
tive power  had  displayed  all  the  en- 
ergy which  theconstitution  prescribes, 
and  the  Cortes  desires.  The  want  of 
firmness,  and  the  little  activity,  of 
many  of  the  authorities,  have  given 
room  to  the  renewal  of  such  excesses ; 
and,  should  they  continue,  it  will  not 
be  astonishing  if  the  Spanish  nation 
finds  itself  enveloped  in  numberless 
evils  and  misfortunes. 

«'  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  be 
BO,  if  the  Cortes,  as  1  must  hope, 
unites  intimately  with  their  constitu- 
tional King,  occupying  themselves 
without  relaxation  to  destroy  abuses, 
to  combine  opinion*  and  to  repress 
the  machinations  of  ill-disposed  per- 
sons, who  wish  only  for  disunion  and 
anarchy." 

These  complaints,  expressed  in 
terms  not  altogether  compatible  with 
the  royal  dignity,  excited  a  strong 


sensation  in  the  Assembly;  and  as 
the  president*  unprepared  to  make 
such  an  answer  as  the  delicacy  of  the 
circumstances  demanded,  replied  only 
in  vague  and  general  terms,  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Conde 
de  Torreno,  flhit,  according  to  the 
example  followed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, a  committee  should  be  appoint* 
ed  to  prepare  an  answer. 

The  agitation  occasioned  by  this 
singular  address,  had  scarcely  subsi- 
ded, when  it  was  absorbed  by  a  great- 
er and  more  unexpected  event.  The 
same  evening,  it  was  announced,  that 
all  the  ministers  except  one  had  re- 
signed, or,  more  properly  speaking, 
had  received  their  dismissal.  No  hint 
was  given  of  those  who  were  destined 
to  fill  their  places.  Among  all  the  li- 
beral circles,  this  event  excited  an 
extraordinary  emotion.  They  consi- 
dered the  dismissal,  at  such  a  crisis, 
of  men  known  for  their  attachment 
to  the  constitutional  system,  as  a  di* 
rect  blow  aimed  against  its  continu- 
ance. So  strong  was  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  that  the  King 
shrunk  fi'om  this  bold  measure,  and 
had  recourse  to  a  step  equally  un- 
precedented and  degrading.  On  the 
Sd  of  March,  Jabat,  the  only  remain- 
ing minister,  presented  a  message  to 
the  Cortes,  requesting  their  ailvice  as 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry. 
The  King  here  said,  "  Wishing  to 
give  to  the  nation  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  sincerity  and  rectitude 
of  my  intentions,  and  desirous  that 
persons  of  talent*  experience,  and 
probity,  should  co-operate  with  me 
in  causing  the  constitution  to  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  whole  mo- 
narchy, and  who  also  may  dexterous* 
ly  and  carefully  remove  the  obstacles 
which  may  occur,  and  avoid  all  mo- 
tives of  disturbance  and  discontent, 
I  have  resolved  to  address  myself  to 
the  Cortes  on  this  occasion*  and  avail 
myself  of  their  information  and  zeal* 
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in  order  to  choose  the  new  Secreta* 
ries  of  State.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
prerogative  of  my  own ;  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  it  will  not  clash  with 
its  exercise»  if  the  Cortes  point  out  to 
roe,  and  even  name,  the  persons  most 
deserving  of  public  confidence,  and 
who,  in  their  opinion,  are  most  suit- 
able to  fill  these  high  offices  with 
utility  and  merit.  Composed  of  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  provinces,  no- 
body can  guide  me  better  in  this  de- 
licate affair  than  they,  and  with  less 
risk  of  the  choice  not  being  accepta* 
ble.  That  advice  and  information, 
which  each  deputy,  individually, 
would  not  refuse  me,  if  I  asked  it, 
they  would  not  refuse  me,  now  as« 
sembled,  and  I  therefore  trust  they 
will  prefer  motives  ^of  public  good 
to  all  considerations  of  delicacy  and 
punctilio." 

The  Cortes  were  extremely  astoun- 
ded at  a  step  by  which  the  Monarch 
thus  threw  into  their  hands  the  most 
essential  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
The  libera]  deputies,  however,  were 
unanimous  in  considering  it  as  an  of- 
fer which  ought,  on  no  account,  to 
be  accepted.  They  denounced  it  even 
as  suggested  by  the  secret 'counsel- 
lors of  the  King,  with  the  view  of 
laying  a  snare  for  that  Assembly. 
*'  We  stand  in  opposition,"  said  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  '*  with  the  ideas  of 
the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Europe^ 
and  it  is  important  to  shew,  that  we 
will  never  be  the  instruments  nor  the 
accomplices  of  those  who  violate  the 
rights  of  the  Neapolitan  nation.  Yet 
we  must  at  the  same  moment  resolve 
the  problem,  that  liberty  and  order 
are  mseparable,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  calumnies  against  Spain,  which 
are  circulated  through  all  the  courts 
pf  Europe.  It  is  time  to  shew,  that 
the  King  is  not  under  guardianship, 
nor  a  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  us,  as 
our  enemies  attempt  to  make  it  be 
bielieved.    Let  us  disarm  calumny. 


The  Cortes  ought  to  act  with  extreme 
prudence  in  so  delicate  a  sulnect. 
The  King  is  free  in  the  choice  of  his 
ministers ;  we  can  anticipate  in  no* 
thing,  either  of  the  information  which 
he  expects  from  the  Council  of  State, 
or  of  the  qualities  of  those  vf  hom  he 
is  to  select."  He  only  insisted  on  the 
necessity  o£  the  new  ministers  being 
decidedly  devoted  to  the  constitu- 
tional system.  The  Conde  de  Tor* 
reno  very  clearly  intimated,  that,  if 
the  Cortes  had  been  to  give  any  ad- 
vice, it  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
recommended  the  restoration  of  the 
ministry  who  had  now  been  deprived 
of  their  functions,  and  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  intimately  identified  with 
the  constitutional  system.  As  this, 
however,  would  have  implied  not 
only  interference,  but  censure,  he 
considered  it  as  still  more  out  of  the 

auestion  for  the  Cortes  to  exercise 
ie  offered  prerogative. 

As  the  result  of  this  debate,  the 
Cortes  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
following  reply : — 

"  March  S,  1821. 
''  Neither  the  principles  recorded 
in  the  constitution,  nor  other  conai^ 
derations  inseparable  from  the  repre* 
sentative  system  and  public  utility, 
allow  the  Cortes  to  take  the  part  the 
King  wishes  in  the  nomination  of 
fresh  persons  for  the  ministry.  The 
only  thing  the  Cortes  can  now  advise 
and  impress  on  his  Majesty,  in  order 
to  correspond  worthily  with  his  an* 
gust  confidence,  and  the  general  wishes 
of  the  nation,  is,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  of  his  Majesty 
himself,  efficaciously  require  that  the 
persons  who  are  to  fill  these  high  si- 
tuations,  should  have  given  positive 
and  eminent  proofs  of  their  adherence 
to  the  constitutional  system,  and  that 
they  are,  and  always  have  been,  fa^ 
vourable  to  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is 
commanded,  with  regard  to  offices  less 
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important.  By  order  of  the  Cortes, 
ire  communicate  the  same  tx>  yoa,  in 
order  that  you  may  report  the  same 
to  hia  Majesty,  and  in  an  answer 
to  the  communication  of  yesterday, 
transmitted  by  your  predecessor  in 
office,  inclosing  the  royal  decree,  &c. 
"  Francisco  Fernandez  Gasco, 
Dep.  and  Sec. 

"  ESTANISLAO  DB  PeNAFIEL»  Dcp. 

and  Sec. 
«  To  the  Secretary  qf  Marine." 

After  this  extraordinary  exchange 
of  messages,  Spain  remained  two 
days  without  a  mitiistry,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  business  being  lefl 
in  the  hands  of  the  head  clerks.  At 
length,  in  the  sitting  of  the  5th,  a 
message  was  received,  in  which  the 
King  stated,  that,  from  the  purest 
and  most  sincere  motives,  he  had 
nominated  the  following  persons ; — 
Matteo  Valdemoros,  for  the  interior ; 
Ramon  Felin,  for  the  ultra'-marine 
provinces  ;  Vincente,  Cano,  Manuel, 
for  justice ;  Antonio  Barato,  finances ; 
Moreno  y  Daoix,  for  war )  and  Paula 
Escudero,  for  the  navy.  The  greater 
number  were  absent  on  different  em- 
ployments. The  composition  was  of 
a  mixed  nature,  such  as  gave  little 
satisfaction  to  any  party,  but  in  which 
none  could  find  any  dedded  room  for 
objection* 

This  affair  being  settled,  the  Cortes 
applied  themselves  to  the  delicate 
task  of  replying  to  the  King's  extra- 
ordinary speech,  which  they  did  in 
the  foUowmg  terms  :-^''  It  was  just 
and  natural  that  the  political  changes 
whidi  have  taken  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  in- 
tervention which  the  Sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  pretend 
to  exercise  in  that  respect,  should 
have  excited  the  solicitude  of  your 
Majesty.  The  ties  of  blood  which 
unite  that  royal  family  with  that  of 
your  Majesty,  and  the  incontestable 


right  which  all  nations  possess  of  me- 
liorating their  institutions,  are  mo- 
tives sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
Spain  regard,  with  the  most  lively 
interest,  an  event  so  serious,  and  of 
such  high  importance.     The  resolu- 
tion taken  by  your  Majesty  to  recog- 
nize nothing  contrary  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations  on  which 
reposes  the  independence  of  states, 
and  which  the  Spanish  nation  will 
inviolably   respect   with  regard   to 
others,  the  Cortes  conceive  to  be  wor«* 
thy  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  grand 
nation  which  you  govern.  They  had, 
moreover,  congratulated  themselves, 
in  concurrence  with  your  Majesty, 
that  the  Allied   Sovereigns,   in  all 
their  communications,  had  hitherto 
manifested  that  they  recognized  these 
principles  with  respect  to  Spain.  This 
recognition  has  been  made  in  a  man- 
ner clear  and  express,  such  as  the 
Cortes  desired,  as  the  national  digni- 
ty required,  and  our  security  in  re- 
gard to  the  neighbouring  states  im- 
periously demanded.  The  Cortes  con- 
ceive that  it  becomes  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, which  has  so  many  claims  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  Europe 
for  the  glorious  part  which  it  took  in 
the  emancipation  ofthe  continent,  and 
for  the  generous  efforts  with  which  it 
sustained  its  own  independence,  and 
gave  an  example  to  other  nations,  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  protect  it 
from  all  political  vicissitudes,   and 
place  it  in  the  requisite  state  of  secu- 
ritpr.     The  Cortes  have  heard  with 
gnef  and  surprise  the  conclusion  of 
your  Majesty's  speech.     Full  of  af- 
fection, loyalty,  and  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  observance  ofthe  constitution, 
which  so  positively  prescribes  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
person  of  your  Majesty,  they  can  ne- 
ver behold  with  indifference  any  act 
which  should  not  be  confisrmable  to 
this  constitutional  principle, — an  act 
which  could  not  be  conceived  but  by 
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a  Spaniard  unworthy  of  the  name, 
and  who  would  for  ever  merit  the 
general  execration  of  the  nation,  and 
particularly  that  of  a  capital  which 
has  given  your  Majesty,  from  the 
commencementof  your  reign,  so  many 
proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity.  The 
Cortes,  called  by  the  constitution  to 
the  discharge  of  legislative  functions, 
rely  for  the  rest  on  the  zeal  and  wis- 
dom of  your  Majesty.  They  expect, 
with  firm  confidence,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty, as  supreme  and  sole  head  of 
the  executive  power,  and  as  con- 
centrating in  your  august  person  the 
power  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  as  extending  your  autho- 
rity to  everything  that  concerns  the 
preservation  of  public  order,  which 
IS  inseparable  from  attachment  and 
veneration  towards  the  Royal  Mfljes- 
ty,  will  give  orders  for  repressing 
with  energy  every  excess  contrary  to 
our  institutions^  by  the  means  which 
those  institutions  themselves  pre- 
scribe. They  finally  hope  that  by  thia 
conduct  your  Majesty  will  consum- 
mate the  great  work  of  our  political 
restoration,  and  will  more  and  more 
secure  the  vigour  and  perpetuity  of 
the  constitutional  throne,  conforma- 
bly to  the  general  and  invariable 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  people." 

The  Cortes  took  first  under  its  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  Spain.  Some  deputies  de- 
manded farther  explanations  upon  the 
objects  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  their 
engagements.  But  as  the  new  mini- 
stry were  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
last  considered  themselves  no  longer 
responsible,  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  satisfaction.  Only  the  most 
vehement  of  the  liberal  deputies,  Ro- 
mero Alpuente,  proposed  that  the  go- 
vernment should  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  hostilities  against  Naples. 
The  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the 
Cortes  merely  resolved ''  to  thank  the 
government  for  having  rejected  and 


disapproved  the  principle  of  interfe- 
ring with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations,  which  several  powers  ap« 
peared  to  assume,  and  to  invite  the 
government  to  follow  up,  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  the  demands  for  ex- 
planations and  guarantees  already 
made  from  foreign  powers,  respecting 
their  manner  of  viewing  the  aiBTairs  of 
Spain." 

The  next  object  of  deep  attention 
was,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  subject  of  internal  security.  It 
stated  the  existence  of  a  combinatioa 
of  plots  for  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitution, all  directed  by  a  supreme 
junta,  with  a  number  of  secondary 
juntas  under  it.  Centres  of  conspi- 
racy had  been  established  by  Spanish 
refugees  in  France,  particularly  in  the 
street  Richelieu  in  Paris,  and  at  Bay- 
onne.  It  had  broken  forth  on  several 
occasions,  particularly  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  present  session,  on 
the  dismissal  of  a  ministry  which  had 
shewn  so  much  zeal  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  new  institutions.  This 
ministry  was  supposed  to  have  the 
secret  of  all  their  schemes,  and  its 
fall  was  therefore  considered  as  a  sig- 
nal triumph.  The  object  was,  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  King,  and  to  restore 
absolute  power.  All  these  schemes, 
however,  had  been  hitherto  baffled  by 
the  good  disposition  of  the  army  and 
the  national  militia. 

The  circumstance  in  this  report 
which  most  strongly  attracted  public 
attention,  was  a  document  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Venuesa,  chaplain  to 
the  King,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  under  trial  for  treasonable  de- 
signs. This  paper  contained  the 
complete  scheme  of  a  plot,  which 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  King, 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  the  Duke  del 
lofantado,  and  the  Marquis  of  Cas- 
tillar,  and  in  which  their  co-operation 
was  reckoned  upon.  I^ he  constitu- 
tional system,  with  ail  its  ensigns  and 
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sppendages^  was  to  be  overthrowiiy 
the  principal  liberals  either  put  to 
death,  or  thrown  into  prison^  and  all 
things  re-established  on  the  footing 
Ihey  were  on  before  March^  1820^ 
except  that  the  King  should  convoke 
the  national  Cortes  on  its  ancient 
footing. 

Strenuous  debates  arose  upon  this 
report,  which  those  members  who 
had  a  leaning  to  the  royal  cause,  re- 
presented as  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  as  chiefly  aiming  to  support  the 
interest  of  the  former  ministry.  The 
liberal  party,  however,  lent  it  full 
evidence,  and  measures  were  propo- 
sed and  carried,  for  averting  from 
Spain  the  threatened  dangers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  force,  a  decree 
wss  passed  for  calling  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  all  Spaniards. of  a  military 
age,  and  forming  them  into  two  bodies 
of  roiiitia,  one  of  which  was  to  be  ac- 
tive, and,  in  case  of  invasion^  to  be 
]4aced  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  army ;  the  other  was  to  be 
local.  Spain  was  divfded  into  eight 
military  districts,  the  head-quarters 
of  which  were  to  be  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona, Saragossa,  Vittoria,  or  Parope- 
lona,  Corunna,  Seville,  Grenada, 
and  Badajos.  Other  measures  were 
prompted  by  the  alarm  of  the  mo- 
ment, in  which  liberty,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  sacrificed  to  its  own  pre- 
servation. The  penalty  of  banish-, 
ment  was  pronounced  upon  every 
Spaniard  who  should  propagate  max- 
ims or  doctrines  tending  directly  to 
overthrow  the  constitution;  nnes 
were  imposed  upon  those  who,  by 
satires  or  invectives,  should  provoke 
to  its  non-observaiice.  A  summary 
mode  of  judgment  was  decreed  for 
all  who  should  be  found  engaged  in 
iosurrection,  who  were  to  be  tried  by 
a  council  of  war,  and  executed  in 
for^-eight  hours. 

These  measures  were  but  too  na- 
tuo^ally  prompted  by  the  disturbed 


state  of  the  provinces.  In  Alava;  the 
southern  ^iivision  of  Biscay,  the  cu- 
rate Merino  had  swelled  his  force  to 
700  or  800  men,  had  entered  Salva^ 
tierra,  where  he  threw  down  the 
stone  of  the  constitution,  and  where 
he  defeated  and  captured  the  Nation- 
al Guard  of  Vittoria,  which  had  march- 
ed to  its  defence.  He  was  marching 
upon  Vittoria,  when  he  was  met  by 
Lopez  Banos,  then  commandant  at 
Pampeluna,  an  original  and  zealous 
champion  of  the  revolution.  After  a 
short,  but  desperate  conflict,  the  in- 
surgent guerilla  was  completely  put 
to  the  route,  and  400  taken  prison- 
ers; military  execution  was  imme-« 
diately  performed  upon  the  chiefs, 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  monks  and 
curates,  while  Merino,  with  the  wreck 
of  his  force,  fled  into  Old  Castillo. 

In  the  capita],  where  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  had  embra- 
ced the  extreme  of  liberal  opinions, 
these  anti* constitutional  movements 
excited  an  indignation,  which  was 
greatly  heightened  by  another  criti- 
cal event.  The  trial  of  Vinuesa  ter- 
minated in  his  being  condemned  to 
ten  years  confinement  in  the  galleys— 
certainly  a  very  merciful  sentence,  if 
there  was  truth  in  the  report  of  the 
Cortes,  and  if  the  document  laid  be- 
fore that  assembly  was  written  by  him. 
By  the  multitude,  this  opinion  was 
felt  in  the  most  vehement  degree,  and 
their  passions  were  soon  excited  to 
a  fatal  pitch.  On  the  following  day, 
(4th  May,)  they  assembled  in  vast 
crowds,  and  rushed  against  the  pri- 
son. The  militia  endeavoured  to  op- 
pose them,  by  firing  from  the  win- 
dows ;  but  the  mob,  having  provided 
hammers  and  other  instruments,  broke 
open  the  prison  doors,  and,  with  the 
same  instruments,  executed  that  ter- 
rible sentence  which  they  judged  due 
on  the  unfortunate  Vinuesa. 

All  moderate  citizens  were  struck 
with  terror  at  an  events  which  calU 
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ed  to  mindy  and  threatened  to  re- 
new, the  most  frightful  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Inquiries 
were  in  vain  made  to  discover  the  ring- 
leaders of  this  enormity ;  and,  indeed, 
if  discovered,  government  might  have 
been  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  them.  The  reproachful  name 
of  MariiUo  was  applied  to  them,  from 
the  fatal  instrument;  but  from  this 
they  so  little  shrunk,  that  those  who 
became  obnoxious  to  this  violent  fac- 
tion were  warned  of  it  by  blows  with 
a  hammer,  heard  under  their  cham- 
ber at  midnight.  These  first  symp- 
toms of  a  party  of  blood,  similar  to 
that  of  the  French  Jacobins,  were  of 
fatal  portent  to  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  Spain.  They  could  not  fail  to  aug- 
ment still  farther  the  alarm  and  grow- 
ing enmity  of  the  body  hostile  to  the 
system  established  by  the  late  revo- 
lution. Meantime^  some  individual, 
of  high  character  and  moderate  views, 
was  sought  for,  to  still  the  dreadful 
ferment  which  reigned  in  the  capital. 
Morillo,  who  had  so  long  commanded 
in  the  colonies,  was  newly  arrived, 
after  the  truce  there  concluded.  With 
some  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  the  place  of  Captain- 
General  of  Madrid,  a  situation  which 
no  one  was  likely  to  hold  at  such  a 
crisist  without  having  cause  to  re- 
pent it. 

Amid  these  tumults,  the  Cortes 
carried  on  the  usual  business  of  the 
session.  The  most  important  and  most 
difficult  point  of  administration  was 
that  of  finance.  According  to  the 
budget  of  the  present  year,  the  ex* 
penses  were  estimated  at  about 
7,560,000^,thereceipt8at6,750,000/L, 
leavingan  estimated  aeficitof810,000L 
The  actual  deficit  of  the  past  year  had 
been  much  greater;  andy  to  cover 
the  two,  a  loan  was  required  to  the 
extent  of  3,618,000/.  Such  a  system, 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  could  not  but 
be  considered  as  dreadful  and  ruinous^ 


especially  as  the  hopes  of  iroprove- 
ment  held  out,  proved,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  to  be  entirely  fallacious. 

The  Cortes  having,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  fixed  all  the  grand  out* 
lines  of  the  constitution,  employed 
the  present  session  in  a  variety  of 
little  details  and  finishings.  Strict  re- 
gulations were  adopted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order  during  the  sittings. 
Females  were  excluded  from  Uie 
galleries;  their  presence  had  been 
permitted  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  bnt 
was  said  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  much  disorder.  The  president 
could  call  to  order  any  deputy  who 
might  appear  to  him  to  offend,  and, 
after  having  done  so  thrice,  he  could 
banish  him  from  the  sitting.  A  tribu- 
nal, chosen  by  the  Cortes  itself,  ^ras 
appointed  to  try  any  criminal  chaise 
against  one  of  its  members ;  this  tri- 
bunal was  to  be  renewed  every  two 
years.  It  was  a  subject  of  discussion, 
whether  the  ministers  should  be  ever 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  Cortes ;  and  it 
was  carried  only  under  the  condition 
that  they  should  leave  the  house  be- 
fore any  vote  took  place.  A  salary 
of  400£  a-year  was  assigned  to  the 
deputies  ;  but  they  were  rendered  in« 
capable,  during  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  of  receiving,  or  soliciting 
for  others,  any  office  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  crown.  The  contingents 
for  the  army  were  fixed  at  16,595 
men.  Those  balloted  might  provide 
a  substitute ;  but  the  system  of  ex- 
emption in  consideration  of  a  pecu- 
niary payment  was  abolished. 

During  this  session,  the  arrange- 
ments for  public  instruction,  whic^h 
had  been  formed  in  the  last  session, 
were  finally  fixed.  Farther  limitations 
were  imposed  on  the  power  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics ;  they  were  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals  and  penalties.  It 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  export  mo- 
ney to  Rome  for  bulls,  dispensations, 
and  indulgences^  in  oensideration  of 
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which,  there  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
Pope  an  annuity  of  2000/.,  which^ 
however,  was  not  the  half  of  what  he 
actually  drew  by  the  other  expe- 
dients. The  abolition  of  seignorial 
riebts,  to  a  great  extent,  was  carried^ 
after  much  discussion  and  opposition, 
but  rejected  by  the  King. 

On  the  80th  June,  the  King  closed 
the  session  of  the  Cortes  in  a  speech, 
where  he  pronounced  a  most  pompous 
panegyric  on  the  zeal,  dihgencei  and 
ability,  with  which  they  had  exeeu« 
ted  their  high  functions.  He  congra* 
tulated  them  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
single  factious  band  which  had  made 
its  appeitfance,  and  on  the  improve* 
ment  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt 
Id  the  national  arts  and  industry  ;  he 
li^d  out  some  vague  hopes  of  a  re- 
(M>nci]iation  with  the  American  pro- 
vinces; and  he  anticipated,  though 
without  mentioning  any  precise  time, 
the  meeting  them  again  soon,  con- 
voked in  extraordinaiY  Cortes. 

After  the  close  of  the  assembly, 
the  King  retired  to  the  baths  of  Lac&. 
don,  and  seemed  in  no  haste  to  fulfil 
bis  last  intimation.  In  the  capital, 
however,  the  fermentation  of  parties 
rose  always  to  a  higher  and  higher 
pitch.  A  new  body,  called  the  Com^ 
muneroi,  carried  popular  principles 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  hitherto ; 
and,  in  the  Fantana  (tOro,  their  fa- 
vourite haunt,  the  most  violent  and 
revolutionary  doctrines  were  openly 
proclaimed.  Their  adversaries,  eoual- 
Ij  inflamed,  branded  the  whole  or  this 
niction  with  the  opprobrious  term  of 
Dtfjciimiffado;,  (shirtless,)  as  composed 
only  of  the  lowest  and  most  beggarly 
of  the  populace.  Numerous  and  tu- 
multuary assemblages  having  taken 
place  in  front  of  the  place  where  the 
guards  apprehended  on  account  of 
the  former  attack  upon  the  people, 
were  confined,  and  these  assemblages 
assuming  a  threatening  aspect,  Morii- 
lo  attacked  and  dispersed  the  multi* 


tude  with  a  body  of  troops.  Madrid 
and  the  clubs  were  then  thrown  into 
a  dreadful  ferment,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent charges  were  advanced  against 
Morillo.  That  general  resigned  his 
office,  and  refused  to  resume  it,  till 
after  he  had  been  declared  innocent 
by  a  formal  trial.  The  sentence, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  his  adver- 
saries, or  still  the  public  agitation. 

Amid  these  tumults,  a  general  call 
arose  for  the  convocation  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Cortes,  which  seemed  to 
afford  the  only  means  of  placing  the 
tottering  balance  of  the  state  in  any 
steady  position.  The  King  according-/ 
ly  came  to  Madrid  on  the  4th,  and,  on 
the  12th,  summoned  that  assembly 
for  the  24th  September.  They  could 
ha^ve  assembled  much  sooner,  as  most 
of  the  deputies,  in  presentiment  of 
such  a  measure,  had  remained  in  the 
capital. 

From  these  agitations  at  Madrid, 
public  attention  was  diverted,  by  still 
more  threatening  movements,  of 
which  Saragossa  was  the  theatre.  In 
the  more  violent  of  the  clubs  of  the 
capital,  some  hot-headed  members 
had  thrown  out  the  idea  of  marching 
an  srmy  into  France,  and  propoga* 
ting  the  Spanish  constitution.  At 
Saragossa>  this  standard  was  openly 
raised  by  Cugnet  de  Montarlot,  a 
French  Journalist,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished ror  the  boldness  of  his  wri« 
tings.  This  person  appeared  in  the 
city,  in  full  uniform,  decorated  with 
various  orders,*  and  openly  announ- 
ced the  design  of  collecting  an  ar- 
my, with  which  he  might  re-esta- 
blish in  France  the  constitution  of 
1791*  He  assumed  the  title  of  Ge^ 
neral-in-Chief  of  the  Constitutional 
Armies,  President  of  the  great  Empire 
of  France,  and  appointed  La  Fayette 
second  in  command.  Being  seconded 
by  one  Villamer,  and  other  leading 
communeroi^  he  excited  a  ^eat  agi« 
tation.    MoredS)  the  political  chie^ 
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in  the  absence  of  Riego^  who  was  go* 
▼ernor  of  the  province,  judged  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  call  out  the  garrison  and 
militia,  and  to  place  the  city,  as  it 
were^  in  a  state  of  siege.    Montarlot, 
finding  himself  supported  b^  no^  ade- 
quate numbers,  took  to  flight,  and 
was  taken  five  or  six  days  afler.  Mo- 
reda^howeveryin  his  despatches  to  go- 
vernment, openly  charged  Riego  with 
having  abetted,  and  held  intercourse 
with,  this  French  malcontent ;  but 
Riego  always  declared,  that,  though 
he  had  shewn  hospitality,  as  to  a  per- 
secuted man^  he  never  had  the  least 
idea  of  Montarlot's  designs,  far  lesa 
any  disposition  to  support  them.  Mi- 
nistry, however,  ready,  as  is  alleged,  to 
listen  to  any  charge  against  the  grand 
author  of  the  revolution,  deprived 
Kiego  of  his  government,  and  assign* 
ed  Lerlda  as  the  place  of  his  exile. 
This  decision  was  announced  to  Riego 
9S  be  was  retummg  to  the  city,  where 
the  state  of  men's  minds  was  such, 
that  his  presence  threatened  to  cause 
a  serious  explosion.    He  behaved  on 
this  trying  occasion  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  confirm  the  most  favour- 
able impressions  of  his  conduct.  After 
a  little  hesitation,  he  submitted  to  the 
orders  of  government,  and  retired  to 
Lerida. 

A  violent  clamour  was  raised 
throughout  Spain  at  this  treatment  of 
their  favourite  chief;  to  which,  it  was 
alleged,  he  had  been  exposed  solely 
by  his  own  attachment  to  constitu- 
tional principles.  The  disgrace,  in- 
flicted upon  the  bare  assertion  of 
Moreda,  was  said  to  betray  the  most 
manifest  bias.  Discontent  thus  fer- 
mented in  the  minds  of  the  constitu- 
tional party,  and  threatened,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  violent  explosion. 

Attention  was  for  a  moment  with- 
drawn from  political  dissension,  by 
one  of  those  areadful  scourges  of  na- 
ture, by  which,  happily^  Europe  is  only 
partially  and  occasioiudlv  assailed.  A 
contagious  distemper,  of  the  most  ter- 


rible nature,  broke  out^t  Barcelona^ 
Opinions  fespecting  its  origin,  ad 
well  as  that  of  contagion  in  general, 
are  rery  conflicting;  but  the  most 
prevalent  one  makes  it  the  yellow 
fever,  brought  by  a  Spanish  brig  Irom 
the  Havannah.  It  appeared  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  the  suburb 
of  BarceUonetta,  but,  for  some  time, 
made  little  prepress,  and  was  not  even 
supposed  contagious.  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  l^ptember  that  its  ra- 
vages became  dreadful,  and  were 
spread  by  the  flying  citixens  to  Tor- 
tosa  and  Mequinenza.  It  continued 
to  rage  for  upwards  of  two  monUia, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  carried  off 
20,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baree- 
lona,  and  a  proportional  number  of 
the  other  cities.  As  winter  came  on, 
it  began  rapidly  to  abate,  and,  by  keep- 
ing vigilant  watch,  was  prevented  from 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  Spain. 

Parties,  meantime,  were  running 
higher  every  moment.  Petitions  were 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  and 
particularly  from  Cadiz,  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  ministers.  Ministera, 
however,  determined  to  face  the 
storm,  and,  by  a  course  of  vigoroua 
measures,  to  overawe,  if  possible, 
the  hostile  factions.  They  resolved, 
that  all  the  high  commands  should 
no  longer  be  held  by  the  revolution- 
ary leaders,  but  should  be  filled  with 
persons  devoted  to  themselves.  Mo- 
reda was  maintained  in  his  place, 
notwithstanding  tlie  load  of  odium 
which  he  had  incurred.  The  MdTquia 
de  la  Reunion,  and,  on  hia  refusal, 
the  Baron  d'Andilla,  was  appointed 
to  the  important  situation  of  Com- 
mandant at  Cadiz.  This  measure 
brought  the  dispositions  of  that  city 
to  a  crisis.  The  people  prevailea 
upon  Jauregui,  their  present  com- 
mandant, to  remain  at  his  post,  and 
to  write  a  letter,  in  which,  instead  of 
tendering  his  obedience,  be  drew  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  miseries  which  - 
Spain  endured  from  the  arts  of  her 
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present  ministry.  With  such  admira- 
tion did  this  conduct  inspire  Velasco^ 
Captain-General  of  Seville,  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  municipality  of 
Cadiz,  congratulating  them  on  their 
patriotic  and  heroic  resistance,  and 
eDtreattng  to  have  his  name  inscribed 
on  the  list  of  their  militia,  that,  <*  i^ 
the  destinies  of  his  country  willed  it, 
he  might  die  gloriously  in  its  ranks." 
These  two  great  cities  were  now  in 
a  state  very  little  differing  from  that 
of  open  insurrection.    The  people  of 
Cadiz  were  no  worse  than  their  word, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Baron  d' An- 
diila,  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
Besides  their  address  to  the  King, 
they  transmitted  one  to  the  perma- 
nent deputation  of  the  Cortes,  calling 
upon  them  to  place  ministers  in  a 
state  of  accusation.    Ministers,  how- 
every  held  on  their  course ;  they  super- 
seded Velasco»  and  appointed  in  his 
placeMorenoDaoix,  though  with  little 
nope  of  making  good  the  nomination, 
which,  in  fact,  experienced  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  Cadiz.     At  Corunna» 
the  people,  taking  courage  by  ex- 
ample, equally  opposed  the  order  for 
removing   Mina  from  the  place  of 
governor,  though  the  rest  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  which  had  always  distinguish- 
ed itself  by  monarchical  propensities, 
professed  its  readiness  to  accept  the 
royal  appointment. 

The  extraordinary  Cortes  being 
now  sitting,  it  became  expedient  to 
refer  to  them  the  critical  state  in 
which  the  country  wa»  placed.  On 
the  26th  November,  the  King  sent  a 
message,  deploring  the  recent  events 
which  had  taken  place  at  Cadiz, 
where,  under  pretext  of  love  for  the 
constitution,  it  had  been  trampled 
under  foot*  He  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  the  Assembly  would  co- 
operate in  supporting  at  once  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the. 
public  liberty  ;  that  they  would  ^ive 
a  new  proof  of  the  spirit  of  concilia* 


tion  which  had  always  distinguished 
them,  and  would  labour  to  consoli- 
date the  constitution  of  themonarohy, 
which  was  threatened  with  approach- 
ing ruin,  if  the  evils  that  began  to  be 
experienced  were  not  stifled  in  their 
birth. 

The  Cortes  applied  themselves 
without  delay  to  the  delicate  func- 
tions which  they  were  called  upon  to 
exercise.  Two  commissioners  were 
appointed,— one  to  prepare  an  an- 
swer to  the  King's  message,  and  the 
other  to  propose  to  the  Cortes  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  taken 
under  present  circumstances. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Calatrava 
presented  the  report  of  the  two  com- 
missions. It  began  with  taking  a  ge- 
neral .view  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  late  troubles.    The  conduct  of 
the  people,  both  at  Seville  and  Cadiz, 
was  decidedly  blamed,  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  former,  who  had 
originally  no  real  cause  of  complaint 
whatever.     They  observed,  that  his* 
Majesty  had  the  constitutional  right 
of  filling  all  civil  and  miKtiary  eni- 
ployments,  and  every  Spaniard  ought 
to  respect  it,  though  he  had  also  the 
right  of  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  who  authorized  an  improper 
measure,  or  of  accusing  him  if  he  Vio- 
lated the  law..    However,  they  ob- 
served, "  The  error  in  some  points, 
and  the  aberration  of  some  persons  in 
others,  are  not  such  that  the  commit- 
tee attributes  them  to  the  will,  and 
they  cannot  but  merit  tire  indulgence 
of  the  Cortes.   But  the  national  Con- 
gress  cannot  but  expressly  disap-* 
prove,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  the 
disobedience  and  illegal  proceedings 
of  those  authorities,  which  will  doubt- 
less suffice  to  make  them  return  to 
their  duty,  acknowledging  that  they 
have  erred. 

"  The  Cortes  may  be  pleased  to  ex- 
amine, in  the  first  place,  this  point ; 
and,  above  all,  let  the  observance  of 
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the  conBtttotioni  and  obedience  to  the 
royal  authorityy  in  conformity  with 
it,  be  secured.  These  two  things  are 
inseparable;  the  question  is  not  of 
the  ministers,  but  of  government,  and 
of  the  power  which  the  constitution 
assigns  to  the  King.     The  ministers 
may  be  culpable;   but  the  govern- 
ment and  authority  of  the  King,  when 
they  remain  withm  the  constitution- 
al limits,  ought  to  be  sacred  to  all. 
What  would  become  of  liberty^  if  the 
laws  did  not  govern  ;  and  how  shall 
they  govern,  if  it  is  lawful  to  disobey 
him  who  is  charged  to  execute  them, 
when  he  does  not  act  contrary  to 
them  ?  Under  pretence  of  supporting 
the  constitution,  it  has  been  scanda- 
lously violated  at  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
by  creating,  under  the  title  of  Juntas, 
authorities  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion, attacking  prerogatives  which 
the  constitution  consecrates,  and  re- 
fljsting  orders  which  the  same  consti- 
tution commands  to  be  obeyed.  Ille- 
gitimate organs  erect  themselves  into 
interpreters  of  the  public  opinion, 
and  usurp  the  functions  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  state.    Weakness  and 
irreflection  have  yielded  to  their  im- 
pulse, and  for  Uie  first  time  been 
precipitated  into  disobedience.     The 
Cortes  may  fear  that  those  evils  will 
increase,  unless  they  are  stopped  at 
their  origin." 

The  commission  then  presented 
their  ulterior  report,  a  sealed  paper, 
which  they  wished  not  to  be  opened 
till  after  ^e  address  had  been  voted. 
Much  debate  ensued  on  this  singular 
and  mysterious  process ;  however,  it 
was  at  length  carried  that  it  should 
be  BO,  by  a  majority  of  114  to  64. 

The  address  was  then  voted,  in 
which  the  Cortes  expressed  to  his 
Majesty  their  conviction  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  must  ensue  from 
such  proceedings  as  had  been  follow- 
ed by  the  authorities  of  Seville  and 
Cadix ;  at  the  same  time  observingy 


that  a  paternal  government  should 
sometimes  hide  errors  produced  by 
aberrations  of  opinion,  or  by  an  ex- 
ultation, proceeding,  perhaps,  from  a 
laudable  seal.     They  proceeded  as 
follows :— ''  The  Political  Chief  and 
Commandanta-Generai  of  Cadis  and 
Seville  have  not  only  failed,  but  have, 
even  by  their  conduct,  contributed  to 
legitimate,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
mUicious  assertions  by  which  the  fa- 
vourers of  despotism  endeavour  to  de- 
cry liberal  institutions,  and  persuade 
that  they  are  incompatible  with  order. 
''  The  Cortes  cannot  but  express  to 
his  Majesty  and  the  nation,  how  high- 
ly they  disapprove  of  those  events  ; 
and,  believing,  on  the  cne  hand,  that 
the  disobedience  of  the  authorities  of 
Cadiz  and  Seville  arose  principally 
from  error,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  by  which  the 
citizens  are  so  distinguished,  cannot 
render  the  triumph  of  the  law  and  of 
order  doubtful  for  a  moment,  have 
resolved,  first,  solemnly  to  declare, 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  ought 
to  have  obeyed,  and  ought  now  to 
obey,  and  punctually  to  fulfil,  the  mea- 
sures of  his  Majesty  which  have  not 
been  carried  into  effect;  the  Cortes 
being  sure  that  this  resolution  will 
be  sufficient  for  those  authorities,  and 
all  whom  their  example  has  misled, 
to  return  to  their  duty,  without  pla- 
cing the  national  representation  in 
the  afflicting  necessity  of  adopting 
other  measures." 

The  address  concluded  with  assu- 
rances of  the  determination  of  the 
Cortes  to  unite  with  his  Majesty  in 
maintaining  the  constitution. 

This  affair  being  dispatched,  on  the 
following  day  the  mysterious  paper 
was  opened,  and  was  found  to  con- 
tain matter  which  would  have  been 
little  acceptable  to  the  roval  ear.  It 
gave  a  summary  of  all  we  errors  of 
which  ministers  had  been  guilty  in 
thecourseofdieseunfortunate  events ; 
17 
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particularly  their  neglecting  to  follow 
out  the  thread  of  the  plots  against  the 
constitution  which  were  known  to 
exist  The  results  of  the  whole  were 
summed  up  in  the  following  severe 
conclusion :— ''  The  committee  cannot 
refrain  from  offering  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Cortes  two  ohserva- 
tions^  on  account  of  the  intimate  con- 
nexion which  they  have  with  the 
principle  object  of  this  report:-— 

"  let.  The  Cortes  in  the  preceding 
session  determined  on  the  means  for 
meeting  all  the  expenses ;  and,  either 
from  ignorance  or  some  other  cause, 
those  measures  have  not  been  put  in 
execution,  so  that  the  public  treasury 
is  impoverished  to  such  a  degree,  that 
obligations  of  the  most  sacred  charac- 
ter, even  those  which  should  furnish 
supplies  to  the  throne,  have  not  been 
fijlfilkd. 

"  2d,  The  Cortes  resolved  on  a  sys- 
tem of  taxes  and  administration,  and 
that  system  has  not  been  put  in  force^ 
lather  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  agents  of  the  administration, 
than  from  any  resistance  on  the  side 
of  those  liable  to  contribution.  The 
events  of  which  the  comroitteehas  been 
informed,  and  others  of  which  it  is  still 
ignorant,  have  destroyed  all  the  moral 
force  of  the  administration ;  and,  what- 
ever may  h^ve  been  their  origin,  their 
result  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

"  We  have  seen  civil  officers*  mili- 
tary corps,  and  local  authorities,  have 
all  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  mi- 
nistry. Addresses  far  from  respect- 
ful have  been  succeeded  by  menaces ; 
and  to  the  latter  has  been  added  dis- 
obedience,which  the  committee  would 
wish  to  see  blotted  out  of  the  history 
of  the  people  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  country,  and  to  whose  heroism 
we  owe  that  glory  which  will  never 
decay,  and  that  liberty  which  we  have 
sighed  for.  But  tlie  consequence  is, 
tliat  we  have  authorities  which  do  not 
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obey  the  government ;  and  the  mini- 
stry have  found  no  other  means  of 
saving  the  vessel  of  the  state  than  by 
submitting  to  the  Cortes,  in  the  events 
of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  a  new  proof  of 
the  obstacles  which  their  measures 
experience.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
committee  distinguish  times,  persons, 
and  affairs.  All  the  ministers  have 
not  equally  participated  in  these 
events,  but  the  Cortes  cannot  allow 
themselves  to  confound  the  authority 
of  the  King,  which  is  one,  indefeasi- 
ble, and  independent,  with  that  of  the 
persons  who  execute  his  orders. 

"  The  mysterious  conductof  the  mi- 
nistry, the  state  of  the  finances,  the 
general  distrust,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  discontent  and  ambition  of  some, 
must  influence  the  excited  passions. 
Ambitious  men  of  little  reputation, 
and  who  cannot  exist  except  amidst 
disorders,  wish  to  drive  the  people 
into  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  Tnis 
evil  has  produced  another.  The  local 
authorities  have  been  compelled  to 
unite  in  juntas,  which  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  recognize.  Chief<4  oi^ 
military  corps,  and  local  militia,  and 
even  prelates,  have  assisted  at  these 
meetings,  formed  of  persons  who  dare 
to  call  themselves  the  delegates  of 
the  people,  though  the  constitution 
knows  no  other  delegates  than  the 
deputies  to  the  Cortes.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  has  been  profaned  by  the 
scandalous  abuse  made  of  it.  Such 
are  the  evils  we  experience.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  message  to  his  Majesty,  in 
which  the  Cortes  shall  set  forth — 

*'  1st,  That,  in  order  to  appease  the 
apprehension  and  distrust  of  the  na- 
tion, and  give  to  government  the  re- 
quisite influence,  it  is  expedient  that 
his  Majesty  should  deign  to  make  that 
reform  in  his  administration  which 
circumstances  rendec  absolutely  ne« 
cessary. 
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«  8d»  That,  if.  his  Majatty  should 
think  any  kgislative  measures  requi* 
oite  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  and 
abuses  complained  of»  the  Cortes 
would  be  ready  to  take  into  oonsi- 
deration  any  project  of  law  which  his 
Majesty,  in  his  wisdom,  should  deem 
fit  to  propose." 

In  reply  to  so  severe  a  report,  it 
was  urged,  in  behalf  of  ministers,  that, 
thoueh  the  constitution  certainlv  ren- 
dered them  responsible  for  all  the 
acts  of  the  executive  government,  yet 
this  was  not  the  way  in  which  the 
control  of  government  ought  to  be 
exercised ;  that  a  regular  accusation 
should  be  brought  forward,  and  de- 
finitefacts  stated ;  and  that  they  should 
not  be  driven  from  their  places  by 
vague  and  undefined  charges,  which 
it  was  equally  impossible  to  under* 
stand  and  to  refute.  The  proposi- 
tion, however,  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  104*  to  59. 

After  this  vote,  it  was  supposed, 
that  a  change  of  ministry  must  be  the 
immediate  consequence.  The  King, 
however,  appeared  disposed  to  make 
a  stand,  and  replied  to  the  message 
of  the  Cortes  only  in  these  words : 
'*'  The  affidr  is  important ;  I  will  re- 
flect upon  it."  Meantime,  new  proofa 
of  contumacy  were  givep  by  the  ci- 
ties of  the  south.  Seville  and  Cadia 
addressed  fresh  representations  to  the 
Cortes,  justifying  their  rejection  of 
chiefs  sent  by  a  ministry  whom  they 
had  everv  reason  to  suspect,  and  whom 
the  Seviflians  said,  '*  tney  had  sworn 
to  disobey,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  life." 

These  proceedings  called  for  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  Cortes, 
and  a  committee  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  above  addresses 
into  consideration.  The  report,  which 
was  delivered  next  day,  characterized 
the  representations  as  decidedly  se- 
ditious, and  the  whole  conduct  of' 


those  coneemed  aM  tending  to  rebd- 
lion ;  and  oonduded,  that  there  was 
room  for  placing  them  in  a  state  of 
public  accusation. 

This  report  gave  occssion  to  a  very 
stormy  debate,  in  which  Cortes,  Ro- 
mero Alpuente,  and  others  of  the  high 
popular  leaders,  defended,  or  at  least 
excused,  the  people  and  authorities 
of  Seville  and  Cadia,  and  set  forth  in 
glowing  colours  the  misconduct  of 
Sie  ministrv  out  of  which  their  dis- 
content haci  arisen.  Tlie  Cortes^  how- 
ever, by  the  large  majority  of  112  to 
S6,  adopted  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  ackncnrledge, 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  this  As- 
sembly, considered  as  a  popular  body, 
on  so  trying  an  occasion,  was  mode- 
rate, respectful,  and  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  It 
was  such,  indeed,  as  drew  upon  them 
the  indignation  of  the  clubs  and  ex* 
aUttdos  of  Madrid.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  vigorous  resolutions  into 
which  they  had  entered,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
Marquis  of  Campo  Verde,  the  yesr 
closed  without  any  signs  of  submis- 
sion given  by  the  refractory  cities. 
At  the  same  period,  the  King,  though 
calling  council  after  council,  had  come 
to  no  decisive  resolution  respecting 
the  change  of  ministry  so  umntly 
demanded  by  the  Cortes  and  the  na- 
tion. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  demo- 
cratic movements  in  the  great  cities, 
were  others  of  a  very  opposite  de- 
scription, destined  soon  to  assume  a 
truly  formidable  character.  On  the 
motive  or  pretext  of  the  pestilence 
which  desolated  Catalonia,  that  body 
of  troops,  which,  under  the  title  of 
the  sanitary  cordon,  proved  the  germ 
of  future  mighty  evils,  was  drawn 
along  the  French  frontier.  This  was 
either  intended,  or  accepted,  by  the 
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tiigh  rdyaUM  pmy,  sh  t  MOtMent 
t»ade  to  ftvoar  their  ^per4tt«Mift» 
TbTMgh  hll  the  f^dntier  pfo^ittWft> 
the  curMeft  end  Mioliks  ran  tVdm  viU 
lage  to  village,  calling  on  the  t>edple 
td  take  ertfis  in  defence  \^  the  altar 
and  the  throee«  Gk*owd*  of  peataMry 
VMembled  at  this  call  iA  vftrieiis  p^MM 
of  Natarre,  Upper  Arr^ott  and  Ca>- 
tilollia.  Intherolrinerprovtt)ce^Juan> 
ill  to  and  San  Llkhneii,  old  oAceM  of  MK 
ikai  HMetnbled  IfOO  or  ISM  men,  and 
theugh  repeatedly  routed  by  Lopeft 
Banoa^found  shelter  withim  the  French 
territories,  and  again  riaitled.  Thuft 
the  seeds  wefe  rapidly  springing  up 
of  thftt  m6re  fortiiidlible  insurrection 
vrhich  mark^  the  history  of  the  fo)*- 
lowing  year. 

In  PoRtuoAL,  all  dppesiUen  to  the 
coMtitutiOttai  system  hAVilig  ceteed« 
nothing  r^tttliined  bilt  to  put  it  in  ino«' 
tion.  OnthidSthJiUiUkrytheCorteA 
attetubled.  The  Cou^t  de  San  PayOj 
Vi^^Prestdeivt  of  the  Supreme  Tribu^ 
nel,  opeoed  it  with  A  discour8e>  ill 
which  he  proclaitiaed  ftii  fuhdamenlal 
pHMipleSy  obedieneO  aud  fidelity  to 
the  Kiog,  and  the  strict  profession  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Cortes  wab  to  dissolve  the 

Erovisional  juntai  with  expressions^ 
owever^  ot  approbation  of  its  con- 
duct ;  and  a  Regency  was  instaUed^ 
composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
aame  members. 

The  Cortes  now  proceeded  to  fix 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  which 
they  did  on  a  model  still  more  demo- 
cratic than  that  of  Spain.  An  orator, 
indeed,  (Pirheiro  Azevedo,)  made  a^ 
proposal  for  what  he  called  an  inter- 
mediate power  between  the  legislative 
and  executive ;  which,  when  closely 
inquired  into,  was  found  to  mean  a 
second  Chamber;  but  this  motion, 
though  taken  into  consideration,  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  59  against 
86.  Another  proposed,  that  the  King 


Mkmdd  iMve  h  p^mnUeht  ^eio,  bm 
thii  waa  tiegAilted  by  7B  egiainst  7  \ 
ftndi  thouffh  It  Wat  klmost  ananifAoU^ 
ly  voted  &M  he  should  htfye  a  tetti- 
pomry  «Mfe,  the  ekercise  of  this  was 
Qltiuiatdy  liMited  to  the  period  of  tl 
rddnih.  It  was  only  (Slurried  by  42 
against  41^  that  Ihel-e  should  b^  a 
Council  of  States « large  party  urginjo^ 
that  the  Cortes,  Imd  their  permanent 
deputtition,  might  be  Council  suffid- 
ent. 

the  Cortes  had  scarcely  completed 
these  arrangements*  when  inteliigebOe 
Arrived  that  the  King  was  about  to 
return  to  Europe.  ^eaOcountbWbre 
receited  with  an  eitpressioh  of  Out* 
ward  joy,  not  unmingled  With  secret 
appreh^Aion.  Although  the  King 
hod  gi^eh  hid  Oonl^ht  to  the  new  syb- 
tetai  his  sincerity  might  perhaps  he 
more  than  donbted ;  and  it  might  leVen 
he  apprehended^  that  n  still  g;reater 
dislike  to  a  similar  sytt^tn,  just  esta- 
blished, As  wO  shall  6ee,  in  his  Ame- 
rican dominions,  might  be  ia  leading 
motite  of  his  f-eturn.  Even  in  the 
letter  ennouncing  the  royal  intentiofii 
wttf  found  thig  ekpression,  *'  my  v6d-> 
sals,"  which  wai  cohsidei^dd  iuB  bH- 
vouHng  greatly  too  much  of  the  nn- 
cient  order  of  things.  These  Jenldus 
spirits  even  found  roOm  fok*  crititSiim 
in  the  expressions  approve,  and  sane- 
Hon,  as  applied  to  toe  constitution, 
when  there  was  room,  as  they  concei- 
ved, for  nothing  more  than  simple  ac- 
ceptance. These  objections  were  even 
introduced  into  a  declaratory  protest* 
which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Such  was  the  state  of  men's  minds, 
when,  on  the  Sd  of  July,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  tlie  royal  fleet  had  en- 
tered the  Tagus.  Tne  Cortes  imme- 
diately took  the  strictest  precautions 
to  provide  for  this  crisis.  Measures 
were  adopted  to  suppress  among  the 
people  any  violent  symptoms  of  loyal- 
ty, which  might  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  the  constitutional  order.     It 
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was  decreed,  that  no  foreigner  should 
hold  any  offiice  without  the  consent  of 
the  Cortes,  and  that  the  Count  de 
Palmela,  with  certain  other  persons 
named,  should  not  disembark  along 
with  the  King.  These  resolutions 
were  notified  to  his  Majesty  by  a  de- 
putation, which  had  instructions  to 
remain  on  board  till  the  moment  of 
landing.  However  injurious  these 
measures  must  have  been  felt,  no  re- 
sentment was  expressed  ;  and,  on  the 
following  dayy  before  noon,  the  King 
landed  in  great  pomp,  and  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  After 
the  service  of  Te  Deum  at  the  cathe- 
dral, he  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the 
Cortes,  and  made  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion with  every  shew  of  sincerity.  Mu- 
tual speeches  of  congratulation  -then 
passea  between  the  President  and  the 
King.  Some  expressions  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  appearing  to  imply,  that 
he  considered  himself  as  sharing  the 
legislative  power  with  the  Cortes,  a 
representation  was  drawn  up,  point- 
ing out  the  discrepancy  between  these 
expressions  and  the  articles  of  the 
constitution.  The  King,  in  reply, 
used  every  assurance  by  which  he 
could  satisfy  them  of  the  absolute  and 
unqualified  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  code  presented  to  him. 


As  soon  as  the  King  had  named  a 
ministry,  the  Cortes  dissolved  the  Re- 
gency, and  declared  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  functions  of  the 
government. 

This  change  in  the  Portuguese  con- 
stitution produced,  from  the  first,  a 
difficulty  in  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  great  monarchical 
potentates.  This  was  increased  by 
some  accidental  circumstances.  In 
one  of  the  constitutional  rejoicings, 
the  delegate  from  Rome,  and,  in  an- 
other, the  Russian  consul,  had  their 
windows  broken  in  consequence  of  a 
refusal  to  illuminate.  Warm  remon- 
strances were  hereupon  made  by  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  ambassadors, 
who  stated  their  determination  not  to 
illuminate  on  any  such  occasion,  and 
demanded  security,  that  they  ^ould 
experience  no  molestation.  Recei- 
ving none  which  appeared  to  them 
satisfactory,  they  took  their  depar* 
ture  on  the  22d  of  August,  with  all 
their  suite,  except  a  consul  to  watch 
over  their  commercial  concerns.  Ap- 
prehensions were  entertained,  that  a 
rupture  might  be  the  consequence; 
but,  though  the  relations  with  these 
powers  remained  in  a  precarious  and 
unfriendly  position,  nothing  occurred 
that  amounted  to  open  hostility. 
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^i"^  <f  Naples  arrives  at  Layhach — Yields  to  the  Views  of  the  Confederaies. 
— Austrian  Amn^  passes  the  Po. — Preparations  at  Naples.'^Defeat  ofGe* 
neral  Pepe^^-^Dissolution  of  the  Army.^-^Austrians  enter  Naples. — Re^estO' 
blishment  of  the  King — Measures  taken  by  him. — Discontents  in  Piedmont. 
— The  Students  at  Turin. — Revolutionary  Movements.'^ AbdicaHon  of  tkt 
King. — Spanish  Constitution  proclaimed^^Desertion  of  the  Prince  of  Co* 
rignan.'^Action  at  Novara, — Chneral  submission. — Treaty  of  Occupation. 


Ths  last  year  dosed  diat  critical  pe^- 
riod  which  was  to  usher  in  the  final 
ofltastrophe  of  the  Neapolitan  revolu« 
tion.  The  King,  whom  we  left  at 
Florence,  did  not  linger  in  that  city, 
buty  proceeding,  even  at  this  rigor'^ 
ous  seaaonj  through  the  Venetian 
States,  and  across  the  Noric  Alps,  ar* 
rired  on  the  8th  January  at  Laybech. 
The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
were  already  there.  No  negotiation 
eosaed.  The  King  was  informed  that 
no  room  was  left  for  deliberation  or 
discussion*  The  purpose  of  the  mo- 
narchs  was  irrevocably  farmed,  on  no 
account  to  acknowledge  or  permit  the 
state  of  things  established  in  the  king* 
dom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  If,  therefore, 
therevolutionary  government,  as  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  should  refuse  to  un- 
do all  its  acts,  and  to  resign  its  self-as- 
sumed existence,  all  the  resources  of 
both  empires  were  to  be  employed  in 
patting  It  down  by  force  of  arms.  It 
was  addedt  that  the  alarm  and  danger 
into  whodi  this  revolution  had  thrown 
the  ne^hbouring  states,  rendered  it 
indiqieDsaUe  thatthey  should  call  up- 


on Naples  for  some  guarantee  of  its  fu* 
ture  tranquillity*  This  could  only  be 
afforded  by  the  temporary  occupation 
of  its  territory  by  Austrian  troops ;  a 
measure  which  would,  in  no  degree 
touch  on  national  independence.  This 
measure  was  at  all  events  finally  resol- 
ved upon ;  but,  in  case  of  unconditional 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans, the  troops  thus  quartered  would 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
power  to  which  they  belonged ;  while, 
m  the  event  of  resistance,  the  funds 
must  be  supplied  by  Naples  herself 
The  King  having  then  inquired,  what 
system  was  to  be  substituted  for  that 
which  the  monarchs  were  determined 
to  overthrow ;  the  reply  was,  that  it 
must  rest  solely  and  absolutely  with 
himselfiactingon  theadviceof  the  per- 
sons whom  he  might  judge  bestquali- 
fied  to  give  to  his  people  the  constitu- 
tion which  might  to  nim  appear  best 
calculated  to  promote  their  welfiure. 
The  King  represents  himself  as  having 
earnestly  attempted  toobtain  somemo- 
dification  of  these  purposes,  approxi- 
matiBg  to  the  engagements  which  he 
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had  80  solemnly  taken ;  but>  finding 
the  determinations  of  his  august  bre- 
thren immovable,  he  gave  his  oaths  to 
the  wind,  and  meekly  resigned  him- 
self to  the  fatal  necessity  of  being  re- 
established in  all  the  plenitude  of  ab- 
solute power. 

The  unfortunate  Neapolitans,  mean- 
time, were  awaiting,  with  intense  an- 
xiety, the  issue,  which  they  might  have 
so  well  foreseen,  of  this  inauspicious 
journey.  Little  satisfaction  was  afford- 
ed by  the  King's  first  letter,  in  which 
he  merely  spoke  of  the  amusement  he 
found  in  hunting,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  dogs  to  those  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  want  of  information 
was  fully  supplied  by  the  next,  dated 
the  20th  January,  in  which  he  com- 
municated all  the  above  particulars, 
stating,  that  it  was  out  of  his  power, 
and,  he  believed,  out  of  any  human 
power,  to  obtain  a  different  result; 
and  that  no  alternative  appeared  to  be 
left,  but  that  of  seeking,  if  possible,  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  war,  by  an  un- 
qualified acquiescence.  The  Duke  de 
Gallo,  minister  at  war,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  King,  wrote  soon  after 
to  the  same  effect.  He  had  been  de- 
tained from  proceeding  to  Laybach. 
till  everything  was  fixed.  The  King 
then,  in  reply  to  every  argument  he 
could  use,  urged  the  total  impossibi- 
lity of  altering  the  determination  of 
the  Congress.  The  Duke  was  also  ad- 
mitted to  a  general  meeting  of  the  mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary,  but  merely  to 
hear  from  M.  de  Mettemich,  the  im- 
mutable determination  formed  by  the 
allied  courts,  without  being  allowed 
to  urge  anything  in  reply.  He  found 
that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
took  the  lead  in  this  resolution^  and 
were  prepared  to  support  it  by  the 
most  active  measures.  France  passive, 
ly  concurred.  Britain  professed  a  strict 
neutrality ;  and  her  minister  was  pre* 
sent  merely  as  a  spectator. 

Austria  no  longer  lo«t  any  time  in 


acting  upon  the  principles  thus  pe- 
remptorily announced,  and  which  she 
justified,  in  a  long  declaration,  pub- 
lished at  Verona  on  the  ISth  Febru- 
ary. The  army  iniUpperltaly^  amount- 
ing to  between  50  and  60,000  men^ 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Frimont,  and  received  imme- 
diate orders  to  pass  the  Po.  It  was  in 
the  most  formidable  state.  The  long 
continued  war,  so  recently  termina- 
ted, had  given  to  it  a  completely 
hardy  and  veteran  character ;  while  a 
sufficient  interval  of  peace  had  elap- 
sed, to  fill  up  its  ranks,  and  place  it 
in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and 
discipline. 

On  the  4th  February,  Frimont,  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Padua,  published 
a  proclamation,  announcing^to  the  ar« 
my  the  immediate  intention  of  cross- 
ing the  Po.  They  were  strongly  re- 
commended to  maintain  order  and  dis«' 
cipline,  both  in  passing  through  tbe 
territories  of  friendly  powers,  and  af^. 
ter  they  had  crossed  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  Only  the  enemies  of  public 
tranquillity,  only  rebels  to  their  King, 
would  oppose  any  resistance;  but 
they  would  in  vain  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  salutary  object  which  this  army 
was  destined  to  accomplish.  The 
consequences  would  fall  on  their  own 
heads,  not  upon  those  of  loyal  and 
peaceable  citizens. 

On  the  following  day,  the  whole* 
army  broke  up  and  passed  the  Po,  at 
or  near  Cremona,  where  the  entire 
body  directed  its  march  upon  Bolog- 
na.  On  reaching  that  city,  it  split  into 
two  great  divisions,  one  of  which  pro- . 
ceeded  eastward  through  the  Marches, 
upon  Ancona,  while  the  other  direct- . 
ed  its  course  to  the  west,  by  Florence 
and  Rome. 

These  communications,  and  the  mea- 
sures founded  upon  them,  could  not 
fail  to  throw  Naples  into  the  utmost 
agitation.  All  hopes  of  preserving  her 
constitution,  at  any  pnce  but  tluit  of. 
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ft  war  with  the  mat  powvn,  wttt 
BOW  at  an  end.  The  Prinee,  hcywevan 
made  no  hetitation  in  decknring  hit  de^ 
temination  to  snpport  the  constitu* 
tiooal  af  stem  |  and,  in  a  council  of  mi* 
niiccrs,  declared  himself  ready  to  share 
Che  dangers  and  destiniea  of  the  na« 
tion  I  to  expose  his  own  life»  and  what 
was  still  dearer  to  hnn,  the  lives  of  his 
family,  in  defending  its  rights,  inde* 
pendence»  and  honour.  It  was  then 
determined  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  the  King,  as  not  having  emanated 
from  his  free  will,  and  consequently 
not  binding  upon  his  subjects.  At  the 
aame  time,  orders  were  issued  for  pla- 
cing the  regular  army  in  a  full  state  of 
activity,  and  for  reinforcing  it  with 
50,000  militia,  or  legionary  soldiers. 
Aa  some  jealousy  was  inspired  by  the 
presence  both  of  a  French  and  English 
sooadAMi  in  the  Bay,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  two  powers  were  called  upon  to 
explain  the  motives  for  which  thtr 
were  statiotted  there.  Both  repliea^ 
that  their  instructions,  in  the  event  of 
the  approaching  war,  were  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutrality,  unless,  contrary 
to  expectation,  any  steps  were  taken, 
affecting  the  personal  safety  of  the 
royal  family. 

The  session  of  Parliament  had  clo^ 
■ed  on  the  Slst  January  ;  but,  accord* 
tng^  to  the  constitution,  a  permanent 
deptttatioh  was  left,  to  which  the 
Prince  immediately  communicated  the 
^patches  from  Lavbach,  and  his  own 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  national 
cause.  The  deputation  lost  no  time  in 
etmvoking  an  extraordinary  lessioni 
which  was  effected,  without  delay,  as 
all  the  members,  foreseeing  such  a  call, 
had  remained  in  the  capital.  The  per** 
Uament  accordingly  met  on  the  ISth, 
and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the 
Prince,  in  which  he  reiterated  his  ex« 
preaaions  of  attachment  to  the  (ionsti- 
tntiott.  They  immediately  decided, 
that  the  propositions  made  by  the  Al« 
lied  Powers^  could  on  no  account  be 


acoepCed,  aa  tendiifg  to  the  destruction 
of  the  cbnschatfon,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  by  foreign  troops  i 
chat  every  act  performed  by  the  King, 
contrary  to  the  oaths  formerly  taken 
by  him,  wai  to  be  considered  as  done 
under  constraint ;  and  that  the  most 
vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  save 
the  nation. 

The  parliament  now  began  instant- 
ly  to  apply  themselves  to  military  pre*' 
paration.  Unfortunately  it  was  for  the 
first  time;  for  everything  most  ur- 
gently Inquired  for  the  national  de- 
fence, had  been  hitherto  omitted.  No 
commander  in  chief  was  appointed; 
no  plan  of  operations  had  been  form- 
ed;  no  magazines,  no  hospitals,  no 
means  of  subsistence.  Nothing  had 
been  done  to  clothe,  arm,  or  discipline 
the  milicia.  Letters  from  London,  of- 
fering supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  be  paid  for  at  a  convenient  time, 
had  remained  unanswered;  and  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  overtures  of  persona! 
service  had  met  with  the  same  recep^ 
tion.  The  treasury  was  empty ;  and  a 
forced  loan  of  S,000,000  ducats  was 
found  diffletilt  to  levy.  However,  the 
government  seemed  now  resolved  to  do 
Its  utmostto  repair  former  neglect.  The 
militia,  whatever  their  subsequent  con-* 
duct  might  be,  were  not  slow  in  obey- 
ing the  call  to  repair  to  the  frontier. 
A  large  force,  such  as  it  was,  was  conae- 
quenuy  assembled,  and  it  only  remain- 
ed to  distribute  it  in  the  most  prudent 
and  advantageous  manner. 

The  frontier  line  to  be  defended,  be-« 
gan  at  Fonde,  and  extended  first  west- 
ward along  the  southern'  boundary  of 
the  Terra  di  Savoro,  then,  changing  iti 
direction,  it  stretched  feom  south  to 
north,  along  the  Western  frontier  of 
the  Ahruzzi.  With  a  view  to  its  de- 
fence, the  army  was  divided  into  two 
great  corps,  one  of  which,  stationed  in 
the  Terra  di  Savoro,  had  its  head 
quarters  at  San  GeroMno,  and  covered 
the  most  direct  and  easy  route^  from 
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the  Roman  States  to.  the  capital.  The 
road«  which  was  partly  cut  through 
extensive  marshes,  had  been  inundated 
and  broken  up  in  such  a  manner*  as  to 
render  the  approach  very  difficult. 
This  army  was  the  most  numerous^ 
and  contained  the  largest  proportion 
of  disciplined  troops  ;  it  was  com- 
manded by  General  Carascosa,  having 
under  him  Filangieri,  Ambrosio,  and 
other  officers  of  some  distinction.  The 
second  corps  occupied  the  Abruzzi, 
and  was  commanded  by  General  Pepe. 
Though  inferior  in  number,  and  com- 
posed chitfly  of  militia,  yet,  from  the 
strength  of  the  country,  the  bravery  of 
its  peasantry,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  general,  it  was  supposed  by  many 
to  present  the  most  formidable  barrier 
to  the  invading  army. 

The  defensive  line  thus  occupied  by 
the  Neapolitan  armies,  might,  in  some 
respects,  be  considered  as  strong  ;  yet 
it  laboured  under  a  deep  and  almost  ir- 
remediable defect.  The  Abruzzi,  by 
their  position,  form  scarcely  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
They  are  about  an  hundred  miles  in 
advance  of  the  rest,  occupying  one 
side  of  Italy  ;  while  the  Roman  States 
fill  the  other.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  corps  defending  these  provinces 
was  almost  entirely  insulated  from  that 
which  covered  the  capital,  as  it  was  on- 
ly by  a  very  long  and  circuitous  line, 
that  they  were  able  to  communicate. 
It  was  difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
remedying  this  disadvantage.  The  main 
army  might  have  advanced  upon  Rome, 
and  thus  placed  itself  in  a  line  with  that 
of  General  Pepe  ;  but,  besides  that 
there  was  scarcely  time  for  such  an 
operation,  it  was  inconsistent  with  any 
plan  of  defensive  warfare,  and  could 
only  be  supported  by  committing  the 
troops  immediately  in,  a  general  en- 
gagement. The  wbple  force,  again, 
might  have  pushed  forward  into  the 
Abruzzi,  and  placed  itself  on  the  ene- 


my's flank  ;  but  this  would  have  left 
open  the  road  to  the  capital,  upon 
which  the  Austrians  would  probably 
have  marched,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion from  so  undisciplined  an  army  be- 
hind them.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
after  all,  would  probably  have  been,  to 
concentrate  all  their  regular  and  effec- 
tive force  in  front  of  Naples,  leaving 
militia  corps  to  occupy  the  fortresses 
and  defiles  of  the  Abruzzi,  which  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  troops  to  spend  their 
time  in  forcing. 

•  There  are  only  two  modes  of  war« 
fare  in  which  new  troops  can  make 
head  against  disciplined  armies.  One  is, 
in  the  defence  of  fortresses }  the  other* 
in  irregular  warfare  among  mountain- 
ous tracts.  In  attempting  to  engage 
on  the  plain^  they  are  inevitably  over- 
whelmed. The  Neapolitans,  wiio  had 
few  strong  fortresses,  ought  to  have 
looked  upon  the  mountains,  which 
cover  so  great  a  part  of  their  kingdom, 
as  their  main  bulwark.  They  ought  ei- 
ther to  have  abandoned  the  capital,  or 
to  have  converted  it  into  an  entrench- 
ed camp,  and  defended  it  like  Sa- 
ragossa.  But  there  was  no  command- 
ing mind,  to  take  a  bold  and'decisive 
view  of  their  situation.  They  thought 
only  of  carrying  on  war  according  to 
its  regular  routine  between  disciplined 
armies ;  a  system  which  they  could 
not  adopt  with  any  chance  of  success. 
The  Austrian  army,  meantime,  was 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  through 
Italy.  The  right  wing,  under  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  took  its  course  by 
Florence,  Sienna,  and  Rome.  This 
last  city  it  did  not  enter,  at  the  parti- 
cular request  of  the  Pope,  but  passed 
close  to  Its  walls.  The  left  wing,  un- 
der Count  Walmoden,  proceeded  along 
the  Adriatic,  to  Ancona,  then  turned 
to  the  left,  upon  Urbino  and  Spoleto. 
Before  the  end  of  February,  the  whole 
Austrian  force  was  concentrated  in  thq 
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•oathern  part  of  the  Roman  States,  be- 
tween the  province  of  Abmzzi  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  King^  meantime,  openly  espou- 
sed and  supported  the  views  of  the  al- 
lied powers.  In  order  to  dissipate  the 
salutary  fiction  of  the  government,  by 
which  he  was  held  to  be  in  a  state  of 
restraint*  he  set  out  for  Naples,  and 
sent  before  him  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  ordered  all  his  subjects,  «nd 
his  armies  by  land  and  sea,  to  consider 
and  receive  the  Austrian  army  advan- 
cing towards  Naples,  as  friends,  who 
acted  only  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  Far  from  intending  to  pu- 
nish or  subjugate  them,  they  had  no 
view  but  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
Neapolitan  armies,  in  securing  tranquiU 
lity,  and  protecting  the  true  friends  of 
the  good  of  their  country,  the  faithful 
subjects  of  their  King. 
•  Under  these  circumstances.  General 
Pepe,  whose  disposition  impelled  him 
to  enterprize,  had  obtained  permission 
to  make  inroads  into  the  Roman  States, 
and  endeavour  to  excite  them  to  insur- 
rection. Already 'a  band  of  300  or 
400  refugees  had  entered  from  the 
north  of  the  Abmzzi,  and,  under  the 
title  of  the  '*  Patriotic  Union  for  the 
Roman  States,"  had  hoisted  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Carbonari,  and  proclaimed 
the  Spanish  constitution;  but  they  were 
soon  dispersed  and  driven  back  by  a  de- 
tachment of  troops.  On  the  20th  Fe- 
bruary,  however,  General  Pepe  advan- 
ced and  occupied  Rieti ;  thence  push- 
ed forward  to  Temi,  and  even  threat- 
ened the  bridge  of  OtricoH,  when  a 
body  of  cavalry,  forming  the  vanguard 
of  the  Austrians,  made  its  appearance. 
The  Neapolitan  general  then  prudent- 
If  withdrew,  evacuating  all  ttie  posi- 
tions which  he  had  occupied  beyond 
his  own  territory. 

Frimont  now  advanced,  and,  on  the 
24?th,  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Rieti.  From  this  point  he  immediate- 
ly began  to  disperse  on  all  sides  the 


proclamations  of  the  King  of  Naples 
:and  the  allied  sovereigns.  He  made 
-here  a  considerable  pause,  the  object 
of  which  was,  doubtless,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  await  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
clamations ;  but  there  are  appearances 
as  if  he  felt  also  the  Neapolitan  prepa- 
rations as  somewhat  imposing.  He 
seems  at  length  to  have  formed  the  re- 
solution to  avail  himself  of  the  insula- 
ted position  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  be- 
gan to  draw  all  his  troops  round  the 
entrances  into  that  province,  with  the 
view  of  separately  attacking  and  de- 
stroying the  army  of  General  Pepe. 
He  could  then  march  down,  though 
by  a  circuitous  route,  upon  Naples, 
and  would  only  have  to  cope  with  the 
army  of  Carascosa,  discouraged  by  the 
disastrous  opening  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
General  Pepe  determined  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  Austrians.  No  argument 
which  he  has  used  in  his  narrative  can 
convince  us,  that  this  step  was  not  as 
imprudent  as  it  proved  to  be  fatal.  The 
plan  of  committing  his  tumultuary  mi- 
litia to  a  conflict  in  the  field  with  so 
fine  a  veteran  army,  is  so  palpably  er- 
roneous, that  he  does  not  even  attempt 
to  defend  it  in  the  abstract.  The  only 
statement  to  which  we  can  attach  any 
importance  is,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  Austrian  proclamations,  and  of  the 
new  hardships  of  a  military  life»  there 
had  been  some  disbanding  in  the  mili- 
tia, and  he  apprehended  that  a  few 
days  of  inaction,  or  of  retreat,  would 
have  rendered  that  disbanding  general. 
If  this  was  so,  the  case  was  at  all 
events  desperate,  and  he  might  take 
the  possibilities  of  an  engagement.  But 
we  doubt  the  strict  precision  of  these 
statements,  when  we  find  him,  in  the 
same  breath,  declaring  that  his  system 
was  defensive,  and  that  he  had  in  view 
merely  a  reconnMsance  ;  a  term  sure- 
ly never  before  applied  to  a  general  at- 
tack with  a  whole  army.  Even  a  par- 
tial advantage,  we  suspect,  could  have 
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bccB  of  1K>  re«l  benefit  to  tbeNeapcdi. 
taat»  but  wcniM  ratber  have  tended  the 
more  to  dme  them  from  that  defe»- 
•ive  tyatem,  in  which  ky  their  only 
chance  of  succeM. 

In  purauance  of  hn  reflolntion»  Pepe 
colkctedy  on  the  6th»  at  Civita  DucaUt 
a  force  of  SOOO  regulara,  and  7000  mio 
Utiat  aady  on  the  nK>rning  of  the  7th« 
attacked  the  Austrian  poatt  at  Rieti 
It  appears  that  the  conflict  was  carried 
<m  for  Kveral  hoars  by  the  Meapoli* 
tans  with  very  considerable  vigour,  and 
that  they  repeUed  very  formidable 
charces  of  Austrian  cavaby.  Ulti« 
matery,  howerer,  the  issue  was  such  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  be.  The  Austrians 
having  moved  a  corps  on  his  right 
flank,  he  found  himself  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  retreating.  The  movement 
was  executed  in  good  order  by  the  re- 
gular troops  ;  but,  amoi^  the  militia, 
as  usual  with  new  troops,  in  suck  cir* 
cumstances,  ahrm  and  dispersion  soon 
began  to  spread.  Pepe,  however,  was 
able  to  keep  toffether  a  number  suffi- 
cient to  cover  bis  retreat  among  the 
mountains.  Darkness  augmented  the 
panic  among  these  undiscipltned  forces; 
disnuiy  and  disorder  reigned  through 
the  whole  of  that  fatal  night.  The 
morning  dawned  $  and  Pepe  saw  scarce- 
ly a  wreck  of  the  army  which  formed 
tne  naatn  hope  of  Neapolitan  indepen- 
dence. It  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
few  hundred  men  could  be  coUected  to 
defend  the  pau  of  Antrodocco,  by 
u4neh  the  enemy  were  preparing  to 
enter  the  Abruazi.  He  then  hastened 
to  Aquila,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  hopes  of  collecting  the  scattered 
bands,  and  organising  a  new  plan  of 
defence. 

Frimont,  to  whom  this  action  laid 
open  the  vreakness  of  the  enemy^  lost 
not  a  moment  in  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage. On  the  9th,  he  attacked  An- 
trodocco^which  waa  vigorously  defend- 
ed  by  General  Russoi  who  yielded  on- 
ly to  those  superior  numbers,  which 


enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  his  posttion. 
Pepe  ooidd  not  rally  a  single  battalion; 
even  those  which  were  marching  to  r&> 
inforoe  him,  alarmed  by  the  crowd  of 
fugitives,  and  the  reports  which  they 
spread,  followed  the  example  of  di» 
persion.  On  the  10th,  the  Austrians 
entered  Aquila,  where  they  were  well 
received  by  the  friends  ot  the  King« 
who  alone  ventured  to  appear  at  this 
moment. 

Frimont  spent  a  short intervalin  clears 
ingthe  neighbourhood  of  Aouilaof  any 
detached  bands  which  still  kept  toge^ 
ther.  He  then  began  his  march  to  at- 
tack the  army  covering  Naples,  which 
had  now  posted  itself  behind  theGarig* 
liano*  But,  before  he  reachedtheGarig* 
liano,  there  waa  no  longer  an  army  to  at- 
tack. In  what  manner  this  large  forces 
which  wasboastedof  by  tbeNeapoUtaas^ 
as  capable  of  contending  with  the  first 
military  povrer  in  Europe,  instantmie- 
ously  vanished^  has  never  yet  been  lolly 
disclosed.  It  is  only  known,  that  the 
whole,  in  one  mass,  broke  up,  and  set 
out  for  their  houses.  It  seems  vain, 
after  such  an  issue,  to  set  forth  the 
Neapoliun  troops  as  an  army  of  he- 
roes. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  similar  ex« 
aroples  of  dispersion  were  frequent  in 
the  first  periods  of  the  Spanish,  and 
even  of  the  French  revolution.  But, 
though  these  nations  certainly  present* 
ed  repeated  instances  of  tunaokuary 
iliffht  from  the  field  of  battle,  vre  le- 
coUect  no  instances  of  flying  befifr^  km. 
ving  seett  an  enemy.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  there  were  some 
circumstances  tending  to  palliate  at 
least  this  extraordinary  display  of  pu* 
sillanimity*  The  appearance  of  an  ar- 
my acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
King,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  pro» 
clamadons,  forbidding  resistance,  nad 
shaken  the  firmness  of  the  troops,  and 
had  spread  general  mistrust  and  suspi- 
cion through  alL  All  the  roads .  w«re 
crowded  with  fiigitivea  from  the  fatal 
field  of  Rieti,  who,,  to  eicose  dnr  own 
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flight  aad  diipwrsiaa,  rtppoKiited*  io 
the  most,  esaggcntod  coloufs,  ike  (tit* 
atten  q£  the  AbvDSzi.  There  apptaiv 
to  have  pretailed,  prior  to  the  dispcr^- 
qoO|  a  total  qoBfouoa  and  insubordin* 
ation  ;  andj^  though  General  Pepe  de* 
nies  the  fact  of  the  troops  having  torn- 
ed  their  arma  againat  their  officers*  it 
seems  coofirmed  by  a  dispatch  publish* 
ed  at  the  time  by  Caraacoaa.  Before 
the  Austriaaa  reached  the  Gariglianoy 
nothing  remained  of  that  mighty  arma-» 
ment^  except  the  royal  guards*  who 
shut  themaeUes  vp  ia  Capua,  decWing 
their  intention  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  King  \  and  tW9  os  three  battalions* 
which  embraced  the  samei  party*  and 
joiaed  the  invaders.  The  ^a»r  was  t^r^^ 
mnaUoL 

At  Naples,  duiring  this  seriea  of  dis** 
aster*  all  waa  confusion  and  agitation. 
An  iodiiiiduaU  Gian  Pietro*  who  had 
made  a  festival  tj9  celebrate  the  ap-« 
proach  of  the  AMstrians«  was  stabbed 
with  a  dagger  marked  with  the  num* 
her  l^  aa  if  to  intimate  that  more  were 
in  readineaa  againat  those  who  should 
Qianifcat  a  aiinilar  disposition.  On  the 
8th*  tbp  Prince,  who*  to  display  hia 
zeal*  had  undertaken  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  set  out  for 
Capua*  There*  during  the  night  of  the 
9th*  he  learned  the  disaster  at  Rieti. 
Nez,t  davj,  General  Carascosa  proceed- 
ed  to  change  hia  position  in  cqnse*. 
^nence*  when  hia  army  fell  into  a  confu- 
QOn*  which  prognosticated  the  entire 
breaking  up  which  followed*  The 
prince  retuitied  to  Naples*  and*  on  see- 
ing the  diaaatroua  turn  of  affairs,  seema 
to  nave  thought  only  of  effecting  a  re- 
conciliation with  his  father  and  with  the 
allies.  He  was  aided  in  these  views  by 
Florestan  Pepe,  who  bad  adopted  a. 
courae  of  policy  quite  oppoaite  to  that 
of  hia  brother  William.  The  latter  has.-, 
tened  to  Naples*  and  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  plan  for  the  defence  of  the. 
kingdoan ;.  tfant  the  parUameet  aad  the 
royal  £a«il7  ahoold  retire  iato  Sicily  |. 


that  a  oev  army  aho«ldbe  reorgoyised 
at  Salemo,  aad»  if  ncceaaary  *  should  re* 
tire  upon  the  Calabrias*  wheve  they 
might  reckon  upon  a  general  rising. 
T^Me  views  were  overruled }   and* 
though  the  general  received  at  first  per -^ 
Buasioo  to  aasembk  a  eorps  at  Salemoy 
counter-orders  were  afterwards  isaued* 
On  the  13th^  the  parliament  were  in- 
duced by  the  Prince  and  the  roy  aliat  par* 
ty*  to  writea  letter  of  submiasion  to  the 
King»  After  expressions  of  the  warohi* 
est  and  noost  dutiful  attachment*  they 
recalled  to  him*  in  a  respectful  onanner* 
all  the  pledges  which  he  had  given  in  fa^ 
vouf  of  the  constitution.    These  they 
gaveaaa reason  for  believing  him  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  coastramt,  when  he 
made  commanicatioaa  of  so  contrary  a 
tenor4  They  then  concluded:  "Ifyout 
Majesty  bow  thinka  it  deairable  that 
we  should  deviate  in  some  points  from 
the  svstem  previously  adopted*  conde* 
acend  to  'appear  once  more  ia  the  ntiidal 
of  your  people — disclose  to  us,  in  fuU 
confidence*  your  real  inclinationa^-and 
state  frankly  what  ameliorationa  you 
think  necessary  in  our  present  system. 
But  let  not  foreigners.  Sire— let.  aat 
foreignepfriaterpose  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  nuer.  Let  it  not  be  sai^ 
that,  their  presesice  was  necessary  to  ii^ 
apise  with  devotion^  obedience,  aad  fin 
deliny*  a  people  who  leie  and  reapecfc 
their  monarch.    Let  aot  our  code  be 
stained  with  the  blood  either  of  one 
enemiea  or  of  our  breth«en»  Let  youv 
Majeaty'a  tbroae  be  founded  upon  the 
bearta  of  yo.ur  people*  aot  upon  the 
aword  of  the  Otirantontam,,'    It  waa 
far  too  late  now  to  entertain  any  such 
bopea.    The  powers  at  Laybach  had 
decided,  in  the  most  peremptoey  maui^ 
oer,  that  even  the  most  unqualified  sub<« 
missioa  waa  not  to  exempt  Naplea 
from  the  doom  of  foreign  oecupatioii. 
Having  made  the  full  attempt  to  ve* 
aiat*  and  failed  only  from  wane  of  cou* 
nk2e»  they  became  liable  tp  all  the  pe*» 
nwiea  praniMiQced  by  that  sbpreaon 
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board  of  European  judicature.  The 
letter  was  carried  by  General  ^ardella^ 
to  the  Kingy  who  was  then  at  Florence. 
The  Monarch  received  him  welly  and 
sent  a  courteous  reply ;  in  which*  how- 
ever,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  demands 
so  strongly,  but  vainly,  urged  by  the 
parliament. 

The  unsatisfactory  return  of  Gene- 
ral Fardella,  and  the  approach  of  the 
Austrian  army,  were  nearly  simultane- 
ous. On  the  20th,  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities with  General  Carascosa  was 
agreed  to  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the 
capitulation  of  Capua  and  Averza  was 
signed.  The  Austrians  were  within 
only  a  day's  march  of  Naples,  when  the 
final  operation  took  place,  of  signing 
the  capitulation  of  that  city,  including 
those  of  the  fortresses  of  Gaeta  and 
Pescara.  In  all  these  capitulations,  the 
surrender  was  made  to  the  King,  and 
the  garrisons  introduced  consisted 
partly  of  Austrians,  partly  of  that  part 
of  the  Neapolitan  troops  who  were 
considered  as  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  fatal  moment  now  approached, 
when  the  short-lived  flame  of  Neapoli- 
tan freedom  was  to  be  for  ever  extin- 
guished. The  greater  number  of  the 
members  of  parliament  had  fled,  either 
to  retired  situations  in  the  country,  or 
beyond  seas.  There  remained,  however, 
a  few  firm  spirits,  who  resolved  to  hold 
their  station  to  the  last.  On  the  19th 
March,  the  Deputy  Poeirio  urged,  that, 
though  the  unheard-of  catastrophes 
which  had  befallen  the  army  had  depri- 
ved them  of  their  strength,  they  had  not 
diminished  their  rights.  Before,  there- 
fore, a  foreign  army  compelled  them  to 
separate,  he  called  on  them  to  protest 
before  God  and  man  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nation  and  the  throne.  A 
protest  was  therefore  drawn  up,  in 
which,  after  stating  the  rights  by 
which  they  exercised  their  functions, 
and  the  deplorable  circumstances  which 
were  about  to  compel  their  suspension, 
they  added,  **  We  protest  against  the 


violation  of  the  law  of  nations ;  we  re- 
serve the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the 
King ;  we  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  his  august  fa- 
ther ;  and  we  commit  the  cause  of  the 
throne,  and  our  national  independence, 
into  the  hands  of  that  God,  who  di- 
rects the  destinies  of  kings  and  people." 
This  chosen  cemnant  were  still  sitting, 
while  the  Austrian  vanguard  entered 
the  capital ;  and  they  remained  till  two, 
the  usual  hour  of  partin[^.  They  then 
separated  for  the  last  time ;  and  an 
hour  after,  an  armed  force  entered  the 
hall 

The  entrance  of  the  Austrians  into 
Naples,  was  accompanied  by  a  royal 
edict,  emitted  at  Florence  on  the  10th, 
by  which  six  persons  were  named  to  ad- 
minister the  government  till  the  arrival 
of  the  King.  The  utmost  activity  was 
now  employed  to  undo  all  that  the  par- 
liament and  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution 
had  done,  during  the  last  eight  months. 
A  decree  of  the  28th  March,  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  death  against 
all  who,  from  this  date,  should  enter 
the  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  or  who,  be- 
ing members,  should  continue  to  at- 
tend any  of  their  meetings.  All  the 
volunteer  and  free  corps,  which  had 
been  instituted  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
volution, were  abolished,  and  the  mem- 
bers ordered  to  give  up  their  arms  ; — 
domiciliary  visits  were  appointed  to 
search  for  arms,  and  the  severest  penaU 
ties  decreed  against  any  in  whose  pos- 
session they  should  be  found.  Mea- 
sures were  at  the  same  time  taken  to 
prosecute  the  authors  and  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  revolution.  The  most 
obnoxious,  among  whom  was  General 
Pepe,  had  already  left  the  kingdom, 
and  repaired  to  Barcelona,  where  they 
experienced,  not  only  protection,  but  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Naples,  notwithstanding  the  total 
dissolution  of  its  armies,,  was  not  en- 
tirely tranquil.  Morelli,  Coneiliri,  Mi- 
nichini,  and  other  heads  of  th^  revolu- 
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tibn»  endeavoured  to  collect  the  scat-- 
tered-  fragments^  to*  form  them  into 
^erillast  and  carry  on  a  desultory  war- 
fare.  The  Austrian  troops,  howerer, 
forming  themselves  into  movable  co-- 
lumns,  and  traversing  the  provinces 
where  this  new  war  was  attempted,  in 
a  short  time  reduced  them  to  subjec* 
tion.  A  more  serious  effect  was  produ- 
ced in  Sicily.  The  Archbishop  of  Paler- 
mo and  General  RossaroU  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  royalty^  and  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  a  republic.  RossaroU,  ha- 
ving obtained  possession  of  M essina,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  General  of  the  Con« 
atitutional  Army  of  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria. He  embarked  on  the  2d  April* 
with  the  view  of  carrying  the  war  in- 
to Calabria ;  but,  being  opposed  by  a 
flotilla,  which  he  had  expected  to  aid 
himy  he  was  obliged  to  return.  On  at- 
tempting to  enter  Mesdina,  however, 
he  found  the  gates  shut*  and  the  can- 
non turned  against  him.  He  had  then 
nothing  left  but  to  set  sail  for  Spain.  In 
the  view  of  keeping  down  similar  move- 
mentSf  a  detachment  of  8000  men  was 
immediately  embarked  for  Palermo. 

On  the  15th  May,  the  King  made 
his  entry  into  the  capital.  He  now 
published  a  proclamation*  in  which  he 
expressed,  in  very  severe  terms,  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  the  recent 
proceedings.  The  calamities  and  crimes 
which  had  taken  place  were  numerous 
and  grievous,  and  had  produced  in  him 
a  deep  affliction.  He  professed,  how- 
ever, that  no  personal  resentment  would 
influence  his  decisions.  The  only 
thought  which  would  occupy  him^ 
would  be  to  banish,  by  days  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  memory  of  those 
disastrous  errors,  by  which  some  guilty 
men  had  stained  the  last  pages  of  Nea- 
politan history.  A  council  of  enlight- 
ened men  would  be  immediately  form- 
ed, who,  by  sound  fundamental  laws, 
would  secure  to  them  every  real  good, 
and  banish  from  their  mind  those  chi- 
merical projects,  which  could  occasion 


only  bitter  regret  and  lengthened  ad- 
versity. They  were  warned,  however, 
that  nothing  could  avail  without  an  in- 
violable attachment  to  the  rights  of  the 
legitimate  sovereignty,  and  to  the  or- 
der of  things  legally  established. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  King 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  rather  con- 
formable to  the  temper  which  this  pro- 
clamation displayed,  than  to  the  actual 
professions  which  it  contained.  Three 
days  after,  four  courts  martial  were: 
formed,  to  try  the  officers  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Nola, 
Monteforte,  and  Aquillino ;  while  the 
members  of  the  parliament,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  most  by  their 
patriotic  zeal,  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Austria,  which  immured  them 
in  strong  castles  on  the  German  fron- 
tier. 

Agreeably  to  the  promise  made  by 
the  King,  a  junta  of  consultation  was 
immediately  appointed,  to  prepare  a 
new  constitution  ;  and  it  soon  produ- 
ced one  as  free  certainly  as  the  Neapo- 
litans had  reason  to  expect,  after  the 
valiant  stand  which  they  had  made  for 
their  rights.  This  dehberative  assem- 
bly was  indeed  appointed,  with  a  mem- 
ber for  each  district  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  when  we  state,  that  all  these  mem- 
bers were  appointed  6u  the  King,  and 
removable  by  hitn^  notmng  more  need 
be  said  on  tne  subject,  'j^his  paternal 
Prince,  indeed,  exercised  his  adminis- 
tration with  such  a  degree  of  rigour,  that 
even  Austria  thought  herself  bound  to 
interfere,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  more 
moderate  policy  as  the  only  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity.  But  the 
King,  however  acquiescent  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  allies,  when  they  went  to 
re-establish  and  enlarge  his  own  power, 
made  a  bold  stand  when  they  went  to 
limit  it  in  any  degree.  Austria  could  not 
insist,  in  any  accordance  with  her  prin- 
ciples, and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
the  King  to  govern  his  dominions  as  he 
chose.  Sicily,  however,  was  now  sepa- 
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jaudfrom  Naples ;  Imt,  m  it  tmi ODly 
to  have  ilnpoaed  upon  it  a  goyenmient 
eqvaUy  afaitohitey  tAii  change  aflForded 
Terj  littk  latisfactioa. 

Towards  the  dote  of  the  Neapoli* 
tan  contest^  the  opposite  quarter  of 
Italy  experienced  a  ^rand  movement, 
which,  had  it  been  m  any  degree  se* 
conded  from  the  quarter  which  gave  it 
birth,  might  have  produced  extensive 
and  permanent  effects.  The  fine  king- 
dom of  Piedmont  had  fully  shared  the 
general  impulse^  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years*  had  been  given  to  the 
Italian  mind.  Its  union  with  France^ 
though  not  affording  any  practical  ex- 
perience of  a  free  system*  had  yet  bro- 
ken the  habit  of  submissive  reverence 
for  the  aristocracy,  and  had  excited 
men's  minds  to  reflection  on  political 
subjects.  Generally  speaking,  the  spi- 
rit both  of  Italian  mdependence  and  of 
constitutional  government  had  taken 
deep  root*  It  was  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  the  examples  of  Spain,  of  Portu- 
galf  and  of  Naples,  countries  closely 
united  in  national  character,  and  local 
connexion,  should  powerfully  influence 
the  minds  of  the  Piedroontese*  An- 
other sentiment  gave  new  force  to  their 
present  feelings.  They  shared  the  ge- 
neral indignation  felt  in  Northern  Ituy» 
at  seeing  so  large  a  portion  of  that  fine 
country  trampled  beneath  theiron  yoke 
of  the  ultramontane  powers.  It  vras 
not  without  deep  umbrage,  then,  that 
Austria  was  seen  pouring  in  army  af- 
ter army,  and  carrying  forward  opera-* 
tions,  the  success  of  which  would  fix 
her  sole  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  Italy. 

These  dispositions  had  been  for  sonoe 
time  fermenting  among  a  considerable 
number  of  the  citizens  and  military. 
Writings  were  circulated  among  the 
troops,  tending  to  inflame  their  hatred 
against  Austria,  arid  to  excite  them  to 
vindicate  the  independence  of  Italy. 
The  students,  who,  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, are  foremost  in  the  popular  cause, 


wtn  the.  dais  among  mham  tht  Bm 
movement  manifesied  itself.   A  party 
of  them  went  to  the  theatre^  attined  in 
red  caps,  a  revolutionary  ensign,  though 
their  friends  insist,  that  it  #ai  worn 
merely  by  accident,  and  as  a  piece  of 
dress  common  in  some  psrts  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  unfavoun- 
able  inference,  however,  was  rendei^ 
probable  by  the  tumultuary  expresaiott 
of  their  sentiments  at  every  passage, 
which  could  be  considered  as  having 
any  political  allusion.    The  disturb- 
ance which  they  excited,  was  So  con* 
siderable,  that  a  despotic  police  judged 
itself  called  upon  to  interfere.    They 
attacked  this  youthful  party  as  they 
went  out,  dispersed  them,  and  carried 
off  two  as  prisoners.   All  the  student! 
were  in  a  ferment  at  this  treatment 
of  their   comrades)  they  exclaimed 
against  it,  as  contrary  to  the  privilege! 
0?  the  university  $  and,  seeing,  next 
day,  the  arrested  individuals  conveyed 
through  the  street  to  the  state  prison^ 
they  assailed  with  cries  and  hisses  the 
carabineers  who  escorted  them.  N<^  no« 
tice  being  taken  by  the  troops  of  thia 
disorderly  behavionr,  the  students  be- 
came emboldened  by  impunity ;  they 
worked  themselves  up  to  a  kind  of 
boyish  frenzy, and,  repairing  to  the  uni- 
versity, determined  to  establish  them- 
selves  in  it  aS  a  fortified  position.  They 
compassed  the  court,  threw  up  the 
benches  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  and 
walking  under  the  piaxzas,  like  mad* 
men,  exclaimed,  '*  We  demand  car 
Comrades,  and  will  have  them,  cost 
what  it  may  i"  then  wrung  each  others 
hands,  and  swore  to  live  and  die  to* 
gether.    Count  Balba,  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  also  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, repaired  to  the  spot,  and  en« 
deavoured,  by  mild  remonstrances,  to 
recal  them  to  order,  but  vrithout  any 
success.    The  Count  then  determined 
to  proceed  at  once  to  extremities. 
Four  companies  of  grenadiers  were 
ordered  to  the  spot,  to  put  down  this 
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jDvenikiiMimrectioa.  Tbeconmuuiderf 
in  adnwciiigy  called  upoo  them  to  yieldy 
bat  was  answered  by  a  shower  of  stones. 
The  order  to  charge  was  immediately 
gifen  I  the  feeble  entrenchment  was 
at  once  carried  $  and  the  unfortunate 
Toaths,  feeling  the  bayonets  at  their 
breastSt  fled  in  every  direction.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  pursued  with 
vbdictive  fury  along  the  stairSy  into 
the  lecture  rooms^  and  even  into  the 
chspeL  It  was  remarked  by  their 
friends^  that  many  of  the  wounds  in* 
flicted  on  this  calamitous  occasion 
were  with  the  sabre>  which  shewed 
that  they  were  given  by  officers. 
Twenty.five  were  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital; others,  though  ^wounded,  were 
able  to  make  their  way  home. 

This  diaturbancei  which  never  had 
anything  formidable  in  its  physical 
character^  left»  however,  deep  impres- 
noQ8  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  sufferers,  and  thus 
tended  to  heighten  that  effervescence, 
which  so  many  circumstances  had  uni- 
ted in  exciting.  The  mission  of  the 
Austrian  Count  Bubna  ^ve  rise  to 
the  report,  that  the  cession  of  some 
fortresses  was  about  to  be  demanded 
fixim  Piedmont.  Men's  minds  were 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  were 
evidently  ripe  for  some  desperate  en* 
terprize.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  a  personal  observer,  '*  they  silently 
watched  each  other,  and  asked  ques- 
tions with  their  eyes  oftener  than  their 
voice,  with  a  view  to  discover  each 
other^s  sentiments."  Several  daring 
joong  men,  immediately  connected 
with  the  court  and  the  ministry,  had 
determined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  im« 
pending  revolution.  Among  these  were 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  the  Marquis  of  St 
Marsan,  son  to  the  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  the  Chevali^  de  Colleg« 
00,  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Carignan, 
and  Count  Xiisio,  commander  of  the 
light  horse.    They  hoped  to  find  sup*- 
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irty  and  an  ally,  even  in  the  roya! 
lOttse.  The  young  Prince  of  Carignan^ 
Ivho,  after  the  Eang's  uncle,  Charlea 
Felix,  Duke  de  Genevois,  was  nearest 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  a  young  man 
of  a  popular  and  aspiring  disposition. 
He  was,  indeed,  only  seventeen,  and 
wanted  the  energy  and  steadiness  ne- 
cessary to  ^uide  him  through  any  mat 
political  crisis.  The  conspirators,  how- 
ever, found  it  easy  to  inspire  him  with 
enthusiasm,  at  the  idea  of  becoming 
the  hero  of  renovated  Italy.  With  the 
plan  of  making  Piedmont  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom,  they  combined  that  of 
extending  it  over  Lombardy,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  they  trusted  were 
ready  to  rise  in  support  of  any  power 
which  afforded  the  nope  of  delivering 
them  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Austria. 
The  kingdom  of  Piedmont  was  to  have 
become  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and, 
thus  enlarged,  would,  in  fact,  have 
held  an  almost  uncontrolled  sway  over 
that  fine  country. 

What  we  are  pow  to  state  was  neces^ 
sarily  secret,  and  rests  only  on  the  au-^ 
thority  of  a  pamphlet  since  published, 
and  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Everything  having  been 
arranged  for  a  rising  on  the  8th,  the 
Prince  was  told  that  his  consent  only 
was  waited  for.  He  gave  it;  Santa  Rosa 
shook  his  hand  $  and  this  ardent  enemy 
of  Austria,  this  gloomy  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence,  left 
the  palace  full  of  the  most  sanguine 
hopes.  The  evening  of  the  7th  arrived, 
and  everything  seemed  to  insure  the 
approaching  success,  when  the  report 
was  snread,  that  the  Prince  had  re* 
tracted  his  word.  It  was  true  ;  he  had 
declared  to  Marsan  and  Colleeno  the 
failure  of  his  resolution ;  or  at  least  he 
was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  and 
indecision,  that  it  was  considered  im* 
possible  to  carry  into  effect  any  mea- 
sure which  depended  upon  his  concur- 
rence. Scarcely  was  the  moment  past, 
when  the  Prince  appeared  to  repeat  of 
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this  indecision^  and  even  reproached  the 
conspirators  with  a  want  of  courage  in 
abandoning  their  purpose.  Encouraged 
by  the  display  of  such  dispositions, 
they  renewed  their  plan*  and  fixed  it 
for  the  lOthy  though  concealing  from 
the  Prince  the  precise  period.  Mean- 
time, they  learned  with  dismay  that 
he  was  secretly  counter- working  them ; 
that,  at  his  warning*  measures  were 
about  to  be  taken  for  rendering  their 
designs  abortive,  and  even  for  securing 
their  persons.  On  this  intelligence, 
they  precipitately  left  the  capital,  and 
proceeded  to  Alexandria,  Fossano, 
Pigneroly  and  other  points*  where  they 
had  influence  or  secret  understanding. 
Fossano  was  the  first  point  where  a 
revolutionary  movement  took  place. 
Its  garrison  began  their  march  for 
Alexandria ;  but,  before  their  arrival* 
the  revolutionary  standard  was  already 
hoisted  in  that  city.  The  Count  de 
Palma,  commanding  a  company  in  the 
citadel*  caused  it  to  take  arms  and  pro* 
claim  the  constitution.  The  rest  of  the 
garrison  making  no  resistance*  he  in- 
troduced a  detachment  of  dragoons 
and  federal  volunteers.  Ansaldi,  lieu- 
tenant*colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Sa* 
voy*  quartered  in  the  town*  though 
able  to  prevail  with  only  a  small  part 
of  it  to  follow  him*  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurrection*  and  con* 
stituted  a  junta.  Meantime  the  revo- 
lutionary chiefs  from  Turin  were  bu- 
sily at  work.  At  Ferielli,  St  Marsan 
failed  with  his  regiment*  to  whom  he 
was  scarcely  known ;  but  Lisio*  ac- 
companied by  Santa  Rosa*  was  more 
fortunate  with  his  regiment  of  light- 
horse*  stationed  at  Pignerol.  On  his 
arrival*  he  sent  for  several  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  devoted  to  him*  and 
called  the  troops  instantly  to  horse. 
The  major  attempted  to  procure  some 
delay*  but  Lisio  exclaimed,  **  No  ;  we 
must  depart  this  instant.  Mount,  my 
friends,  mount,  in  the  name  of  your 
king  and  country.''    Three  hundred 


cavalry  instantly  set  off,  with  Lisio  at.. 
their  head.  They  halted  for  a  few  hours 
durine  the  night*  at  Carmagnola*where. 
they  drew  up*  and  sent  to  Alexandria, 
a  declaration*  importing  that  they  took 
arms  solely  to  rescue  the  nation  from 
Austrian  influence,  and  to  secure  to  ic 
a  just  and  honourable  liberty  ;  at  the. 
same  time*  that  they  would  defend, 
against  every  enemy*  the  person  of  the 
sovereign*  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown. 
At  Asti*  they  were  joined  by  St  Mar-, 
san*  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  a  vast  crowd  of  the  citizens.  Pass- 
ing by  the  house  where  Alfieri  was 
bom,  they  hailed  it  with  acclamation ; 
"  they  thought,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
that  the  era  of  glory,  predicted  to 
Italy  by  the  poet,  was  opening  before 
them/' 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  they, 
entered  the  citadel  of  Alexandria. 
Their  arrival  decided  the  governor  of 
the  town,  De  Varax*  to  enter  into  a 
capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
troops  which  still  adhered  to  him  eva- 
cuated the  place.  At  noon*  the  con- 
stitutional troops  made  their  entry,  and 
proclaimed  the  constitution  in  the  great 
square,  where  it  was  hailed  by  the 
uubounded  plaudits  of  the  multitude, 
though  sadness  was  impressed  on  the 
countenances  of  a  few  still  attached  to 
the  ancient  order  oi  things. 

Alexandria  being  thus  established  as 
the  head-quarters  of  revolution,  while 
the  royal  party  were  still  masters  of 
Turin*  these  opposite  powers  were  em- 
ployed in  considering  how  to  overthrow 
each  other.  A  royal  council  was  im- 
mediately called*  in  which  the  plan  o^ 
framing  a  charter  similar  to  that  of  the 
'rench*  was  brought  under  considera- 
tion. Against  this  were  urged*  not 
only  ancient  engagements  entered  into 
with  Austria,  but  the  uniform  profes- 
sions of  faith  emitted  from  Laybach, 
which  anathematized  in  the  strongest 
terms  every  change  originating  in  mi- 
litary interference,  or  which  was  not 
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prompted  by  the  tpontaoeout  will  of 
the  monarch.  Concesdoo  was  therein 
fere  rejected. .  A  procltmation  wat 
pttblished^  in  which  the  King  enume* 
rated  aU  the  benefits  conferred  by  him 
on  the  nation,  and  repreaented,  that 
the  change  now  demanded  was  inw. 
possible,  without  involving  Piedmont 
m  foreign  war.  An  amnesty  was,  ho w« 
ever,  offered  to  those  enga?ed  in  the 
conspiracy;  an  increase*  of  pay  was 
granted  to  the  army ;  and  the  King 
declared  his  intention  of  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops,  to  march 
against  Alexandria. 

These  troops  could  be  little  depend-* 
cd  on,  either  for  acting  against  their 
comrades*  or  remaining  steady  them- 
selves.  Ferrero,  a  captain  of  light  ca^ 
valry,  having  been  sent  to  Carignan, 
•topped  his  troop,  and,  having  gained 
them  to  his  party,  marched  them  back 
upon  Turin.  He  entered  the  suburbs, 
was  joined  by  a  few  students  and  zea« 
Ions  patriots,  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag, 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution.  The 
people  were  well  disposed  to  second 
this  daring  movement,  but  durst  not 
trust  themselves  to  the  slender  means 
by  which  it  appeared  to  be  supported. 
A  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
sent  aeainst  him,  but,  fearful  of  conta* 
gion,  hesitated  to  attack.  The  two 
parties  remained  for  some  time  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  when  Ferrero,  see-i 
ing  no  proBpect  of  success,  drew  off, 
and  marched  to  Alexandria. 

The  Alexandrian  patriots  now  be« 
Ml  to  move,  with  the  hope  of  speedi- 
ly indncing  Turin  to  follow  their  ex« 
ample.  Bmre  they  reached  that  city, 
however,  all  was  decided.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  citadel,  which  alone  con- 
stitutes Turin  a  military  position,  con- 
tained several  officers  who  had  warm- 
ly embraced  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution. These,  having  made  the  pre- 
viouB  arrangements,  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  12th,  the  day  after  the 

VOL,  ZIY.  PART  I. 
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retreat  of  Ferrero.  hoisted  the  trico* 
loured  flag  of  the  Carbonari,  and  open- 
ed  the  i^ates  to  a  party  of  students  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Desgeneys,  major 
of  artillery,  making  a  courageous  re- 
sistance, was  unfortunately  pierced  by 
the  bayonet  of  a  soldier.  A  discharge 
of  three  guns  announced  the  event  to 
the  population  of  Turin,  which  throng- 
ed in  vast  crowds  to  the  foot  of  the 
ramparts.  Soon,  from  the  garrison  and 
the  multitude,  was  heard,  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  artillery,  the  united  cries 
of  "  The  King  J"  «  The  Constitution  !'* 
••  War  with  Austria  I"  The  court, 
struck  with  alarm,  sent  the  Prince  de 
Carignan  to  treat  with  its  mutinous 
subjects,  and  learn  their  demands.  The 
officers  of  the  citadel  professed  the 
strictest  fidelity  to  the  King,  but  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  satisfy  the 
nation  but  a  change  of  counsels,  the 
Spanish  constitution,  and  war  with 
Austria.  The  Prince,  on  his  return, 
was  accompanied  by  the  crowd,  eager- 
ly  entreating  him  to  intercede  with 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  A  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
was  under  arms  in  the  Place  Royak^ 
with  difficulty  prevented  the  multitude 
from  entering  the  palace. 

The  court  now  felt  itself  called  to 
deep  and  solemn  deliberation.  The 
commandants  of  corps,  being  asked 
how  far  they  could  depend  upon  their 
troops,  replied,  that  ttiey  could  do  it 
fully,  so  far  as  regarded  the  King's 
personal  safety,  but  no  farther.  The 
night  was  spent  in  deep  debate.  The 
Ikurquis  of  St  Marsan,  foreign  mi- 
nister, and  just  returned  from  Lay  bach, 
is  reported  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
opposing  all  concession  to  the  popular 
party,  though  his  son  had  placed  him- 
self at  their  head.  The  council  closed, 
however,  with  a  very  different  resolu* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  King,  which 
was,  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  ap- 
point the  Prince  de  Carignan  regent 
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in  the  absence  of  Charles  Felix,  his 
brother  and  heir.  He  resenred  to  him- 
self merely  the  title  and  dignity  of 
King,  an  annual  pension  of  a  million 
of  liTres,  the  right  to  all  his  private 
property,  and  liberty  to  choose  his 
residence.  Having  put  forth  the  act 
of  abdication,  in  which  these  articles 
were  contained,  he  departed  without 
delay  for  Nice.  He  travelled  slowly, 
fn>m  illnesSy  and  was  viewed  by  his 
subjects  with  respect  and  regret. 

This  measure  struck  the  revolution- 
ary chiefs  with  the  deepest  dismay. 
Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  per- 
sonally attached  to  the  Sovereign,  and, 
with  the  desire  of  a  free  constitution^ 
to  have  combined  extensive  plans  for 
the  aggrandizement  and  glory  of  the 
monarchy.  All  these  vanished,  when 
its  only  representative  was  a  weak,  vo- 
latile young  man,  not  even  the  right- 
ful heir.  However,  the  career  was  en- 
tered upon,  and  could  not  be  stopped. 
The  multitude,  with  loud  and  confi- 
dent cries,  called  upon  the  Prince  for 
the  Spanish  constitution,  which  he 
seemed  placed  there  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  granting.  The  Regent,  how- 
ever, paused.  He  held  out,  that  he 
could  fix  nothing  definitive,  without 
the  orders  of  Charles  Felix,  now  King. 
Meantime,  tlie  impatience  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  multitude  daily  increased, 
and  the  palace  was  with  difficulty  de- 
fended against  their  entrance.  At 
length  Crivelle,  a  physician,  found  ad- 
mittance to  the  Prince,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  deputy  from  the  people.  As  the 
Regent  urged  all  the  motives  which 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  grant  imme- 
diately the  wishes  of  the  people,  Cri- 
velle  answered  only,  '*  But  blood  is 
about  to  flow !"  Although  this  argu- 
ment was  repelled  in  the  nrst  instance, 
it  gradually  made  its  impression.  The 
I^rince  agreed  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  municipality  ;  and,  in  a  coun- 
cil composed  ot  them  and  of  the  mi- 
nisters, it  was  at  length  determined  to 


grant  the  Spanish  constitution.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  this  was  announ- 
ced from  the  balcony,  and  was  recei- 
ved with  loud  acclamation.  Illumina- 
tions, and  every  form  of  public  rejoi- 
cing, terminated  the  day,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  tumultuary  and  event- 
ful character,  had  not  been  suined  with 
any  species  of  outrage.  In  the  pro- 
clamation issued  next  day,  the  Prince 
pretty  strongly  expressed  the  reluc- 
tance he  felt  to  change  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  kingdom,  without  know- 
ing the  intentions  of  Charles  Felix. 
The  exigency  of  circumstances,  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  com- 
mon will,  expressed  with  indescribable 
ardour,  are  the  grounds  on  which  he 
rather  excuses  than  adopts  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  Prince  now  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize anew  the  different  branches  of 
administration.  A  junto  of  fifteen, 
afterwards  augmented  to  twenty-four, 
was  appointed  to  exercise  the  func- 
.tions  of  parliament,  previous  to  its 
convocation.  A  new  ministry  was  also 
formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  pla- 
ced Dalpozzo,  a  man  who  had  filled 
the  first  offices  under  the  Imperial  go- 
vernment* He  was  generally  and  high- 
ly esteemed  ;  and,  though  not  at  all 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
volution, his  appointment  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  constitutional  chiefs. 
The  next  measure  was  a  general  am- 
nesty to  all  who  had  taken  any  share  in 
the  revolution  ;  but  this  term  displea- 
sed the  Alexandrian  chiefs,  who  sent 
a  deputation  to  say,  that,  far  from 
considering  their  conduct  as  standing 
in  need  of  pardon,  they  accounted  it 
their  glory.  The  expression  was  then 
explained,  as  having  applied  to  those 
irregularities^  which,  in  the  tumult  of 
so  sudden  a  change,  could  not  fail  to 
have  occurred.  These  chiefs  were  con^ 
unued  in  their  military  commands,  and 
employed  themselves  actively  in  spread- 
ing the  range  of  the  revolution.     St 
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Martan  marched  on  Novarii  where  La 
Tour,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of 
1500  men,  agreed,  after  some  discus- 
sion, to  accede  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  constitution  was  pro* 
claimed  at  Novara,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  troops  and  inhabitants, 
and  La  Tour  was  continued  in  his 
command,  a  measure  pf  which  they 
found  afterwards  reason  bitterly  to  re- 
pent. 

The  tidings  of  this  revolution  cau- 
sed an  extraordinary  agitation  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  who 
were'  attached  to  Carbonaric  prin- 
ciples^ the  moment  appeared  now  come 
when  their  yows  were  to  be  fulBlled. 
Numbers  of  Milanese,  and  particular- 
ly of  Payian  students,  hastened  to  of- 
fer  their  services  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Piedmont.  The  Vice- Queen, 
at  Milan,  had  packed  up  all  her  effects 
to  set  out,  though  the  alarm  was  al- 
layed, by  subsequent  advices. 

In  the  junto  of  Sovereigns  at  Lay- 
bach,  the  Piedmontese  revolution  was 
felt  as  a  subject  of  extraordinary  alarm. 
The  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Naples 
was  yet  unknown ;  and  there  was 
probably  no  anticipation  of  the  in- 
stant success  with  which  it  was  to  be 
crowned.  To  the  hostile  party  there, 
the  accession  of  Piedmont  was  likely 
to  inspire  extraordinary  courage  ;  and, 
in  the  present  temper  of  men's  minds, 
nothing  less  could  be  anticipated  than 
the  general  insurrection  of  all  Italy. 
Austria  was,  at  the  moment,  without 
a  field  army  ;  but  the  Emperor  order- 
ed a  body  of  troops  to  be  formed  by 
draughts  from  the  Italian  garrisons.  It 
was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Count  Bubna,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tesino,  to  guard  that  boundary 
between  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
Orders  were  sent  to  reinforce  it  with 
whatever  troops  could  be  spared  from 
the  German  and  Hungarian  territories. 
At  the  same  time,  Alexander  sent  or- 


ders that  the  army  on  the  frontier  of 
Poland  should  put  itself  instantly  in 
motion  upon  Italy.  All  the  force  of 
both  empires  seemed  scarcely  sufficient 
to  put  down  a  movement,  which  threat- 
ened to  assume  so  formidable  an  aspect. 

In  the  Duke  de  Genevois,  who  stood 
now  as  King  of  Sardinia,  the  allies 
found  a  most  determined  adherent. 
Having  received  from  the  Prince  of 
Carignan  intelligence  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  he  readily,  indeed,  accept- 
ed the  crown,  but  disowned  entirely 
whatever  had  been  done  relative  to 
granting  a  constitution,  or  calling  a 
parliament,  and  declared  all  rebels  who 
continued  attached  to  the  party  at  pre- 
sent in  power.  This  proclamation  be- 
ing circulated  through  Piedmont,  cau- 
sed a  deep  dismay  in  the  adherents  of 
the  revolution.  The  Count  de  la  Tour 
immediately  declared  forCharles  Felix, 
and  placed  at  his  disposal  Novara,  and 
the  troops  there  stationed. 

Meantime,  the  military  chiefs  at 
Alexandria  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  central  go- 
vernment. They  complained,  that, 
though  the  ministry  contained  able 
men,  yet  the  two  most  efficient  de- 
partments, those  of  war  atid  of  foreign 
affairs,  were  not  filled,  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  or  the  refusal  of  the  in- 
dividuals appointed  $  that  the  military 
preparations  were  on  no  scale  adequate 
to  the  emergency;  that  the  junto, 
though  honest  and  weU-meaning,  were 
ill  fitted  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  midst  of  the  tempest. 
They  exclaimed,  that  the  first  step 
which  should  have  been  taken,  was,  to 
declare  war  against  Austria,  and  to 
pass  the  Tesino ;  that  this  bold  pro- 
ceeding would  have  called  out  the  Mi- 
lanese, given  new  courage  to  Naplles, 
and  moved  all  the  States  of  Italy.  To 
attempt,  by  pacific  measures,  to  soften 
that  haughty  confederacy,  was  altoge- 
ther chimerical. 

Impressed   with  these   views,   the 
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Alexaadriaa  patriots  detefiiiiiied«  that 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  accompanied  bj 
JLtCsio  and  Col^gno^  should  repair  to 
Turin.  They  arrited  on  the  81  st,  and 
immediately  craved  an  audience  of  the 
PriBce»  who  declined  the  interview,  on 

Eretence  of  illness.  He  immediately, 
owever,  appointed  Santa  Rosa  Mi- 
nister of  War.  But  this  step  was  ta« 
ken  only  to  cover  his  real  design.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  night, 
he  collected  all  the  cavalry  that  were 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  set 
out  secretly  for  Novara.  He  reached 
it  in  safety,  and  proceeded  to  the  Aus* 
trian  camp,  where  Count  Bubna  re- 
ceived him  politely,  yet  scarcely  ma- 
king a  secret  of  his  contempt.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  his  army,  in 
the  Prince's  hearing,  "  See  the  King 
of  Italy !  •'  The  Prince  went  on  to  Mo- 
dena»  the  residence  of  Charles  Felix  ; 
\>ui  he  had  already  offended  beyond 
forgiveness  that  lofty  assertor  of  abso- 
lute power,  who  refneed  to  see  him. 
The  unfortunate  Prince,  overwhelmed 
with  universal  contempt,  went  to  hide 
his  shame  at  Florence. 

The  revolution,  which  had  stood  so 
many  terrible  shocks,  seemed  about  to 
•ink  under  this.  Even  its  boldest  de- 
fenders formed  the  design  of  abandoning 
Turin,  and  retiring  to  Alexandria,  as 
the  last  citadel  of  liberty.  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  news  arrived  that  the 
Queen's  regiment  of  dragoons  had  quit* 
ted  the  camp  at  Novara,  and  joined  the 
constitutional  cause.  Emboldened  by 
this  event,  Santa  Rosa  seized  the  float- 
ing reins  of  government,  and  published 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  announced, 
and  excused,  as  far  as  possible,  by  reason 
of  youth  and  evil  counsel,  the  departure 
of  the  Regent.  The  King,  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Austria,  could  not  be 
considered  as  the  author  of  anjr  pro- 
clamation that  mi|rht  appear  with  hb 
name  attached  to  it«  In  these  terrible 
circumstances,  he,  legitimately  appoint- 
ed War  Minister,  felt  it  his  duty  to  call 


on  his  eompaoiona  in  arms.  He  coidd 
point  out  only  one  means  of  deliver* 
ance,— it  was,  to  rally  round  their  co- 
lours, to  seize  them,  and  fly  to  plant 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tesino  and 
the  Po.  He  encouraged  them  to  hope 
for  the  aid  of  France,  and  of  all  Eu- 
rope, in  so  heroic  an  effort. 

This  bold  step  electrified  the  Pied- 
montese,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  power,  commanded  general  obe- 
dience. Frf  sh  encouragement  was  de- 
rived from  events  which  took  place  at 
GeAoa.  The  revolution  there  had  been 
effected  in  a  manner  remarkably  tran- 
quil, under  the  auspices  of  Desgeneys» 
the  governor.  Desgeneys,  however, 
on  leamine  the  proclamation  of  Charles 
Felix,  and  the  flight  of  the  Prince  of 
Carignan,  determined  to  restore  the 
ancient  regimef  which,  from  the  tran- 
quil deportment  of  the  Genoese,  he 
hoped  to  effect  without  difficulty.  On 
the  21st,  therefore,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, declaring  illegal  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  commanding  the  citi* 
zens  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  Charles 
Felix.  Upon  this  announcement,  large 
assemblages  took  place,  and  consider- 
able discontent  was  manifested  by  the 
populace.  The  following  day,  they 
took  a  still  more  formidable  attitude  ; 
and,  the  military  shewing  a  manifest 
reluctance  to  act  against  tliem,  affairs 
remained  during  the  day  in  a  state  of 
alarm  and  uncertainty.  On  the  2Sd, 
the  multitude  carried  all  before  them ; 
they  burst  into  the  governor's  palace, 
and  would  have  sacrifice  him  to  their 
fury,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  some 
young  men  of  the  popular  party,  who 
conveyed  him  to  a  pbce  of  safety.  A 
junto  was  immediately  installed,  and 
the  constitutional  system  restored. 

Santa  Rosa,  meantime,  shewed  him- 
self determined  to  be  no  longer  accu- 
sed of  taking  timid  or  indecisive  mea- 
sures. Everything  possible  was  done 
to  infuse  activity  into  the  system  of 
government.     All  the  troops  in  the 
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kingdom  were  ordered  to  march  lipon 
Alexandria^  with  the  view  of  carrring 
the  war  hejond  the  Tedno.  They 
obeyed  with  tolerable  aUcrityi  and 
the  cause  of  rerolntion  seemed  begin- 
nittg  to  present  a  fairer  prospect,  when 
it  was  struck  by  its  final  and  fatal  blow. 
Tidings  were  received  of  the  sudden 
and  total  cessation  of  Neapolitan  re» 
sistance.  From  that  moment  hope  ex- 
pired in  the  breasts  of  all  but  the  most 
sanguine.  Every  one,  of  whom  inte- 
rett  was  the  ruling  motive^  hastened  to 
make  their  peace,  by  a  timely  deser- 
tion to  the  cause  of  which  they  fore* 
saw  the  triumph.  Several  of  the  mili« 
tary  chiefs  in  whom  most  confidence 
haa  been  placed,  repaired  to  Novara, 
and  joined  their  troops  to  those  of  La 
Tour,  whose  detachment  soon  swelled 
to  a  little  army. 

In  this  extremity,  an  overture  was 
made,  which  it  might  have  been  wise 
and  fortunate  in  tne  Piedmontese  to 
have  accepted.  The  Count  de  Mo- 
cenigo,  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin, 
made  proposals  to  Dalpozzo,  and  to 
Marentini,  president  of  the  junto,  from 
himself,  indeed,  but  with  a  pretty  con« 
fident  assurance  that  they  would  be 
supported  by  Alexander.  In  case  of 
submission,  he  held  out  that  the  Aus- 
trians  would  not  enter  Piedmont ;  that 
a  general  amnesty  would  be  extended 
to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
revolution ;  and  they  might  even  hope 
for  **  a  statute  that  might  guarantee 
the  interests  of  society/'— >in  plain 
terms,  for  some  kind  of  constitution. 

In  the  desperate  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  the  minister  and  the  junto 
made  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
above  ofier.  They  signed  a  declaration 
to  that  e£fect,  insisting  particularly  up- 
on the  importance  of  the  statuie.  Santa 
Rosa  was  not  insensible  of  the  expe- 
diency of  this  step,  and  gave  a  passive 
consent ;  but  He  declined  affixing  his 
signature,  fearful  that  it  would  commit 
hun  with  the  chiefs  at  AlexaDdria, 


which  wai  still  considered  as  tlie  focoa 
of  revolution.  Accordingly,  these  rash 
young  men  loudly  protested  against 
any  agreement  wluch  should  admit  an 
abatement  of  the  strict  articles  of  the 
Spanish  constitution.  Santa  Rosa, 
yielding  to  theirs  his  own  better  jadg« 
meat,  determined  to  make  a  trial,  by 
arms,  to  retrieve  the  sinking  caste. 
Having  collected  all  the  disposable 
troops,  which  did  not  exceed  6000, 
he  marched  against  Novara.  He  was 
aware  that  La  Tour  was  now  at  the 
head  of  upwards  of  7000 ;  but  he  en* 
tertained  sanguine  hopes  that  they 
would  not  fight  against  their  coon* 
trymen,  and  that  there  might  be  even 
a  general  desertion  to  his  side,  which 
would  place  him  again  in  an  in»o« 
sing  situation.  La  Tour,  besides,  had 
commenced  offensive  operations,  had 
crossed  the  Sesia,  established  himself 
at  Vercelli,  and  pushed  his  advanced 
posu  towards  Turin. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
April  that  the  constitutional  troops, 
under  Colonel  Regis,  presented  them* 
selves  beneath  the  walls  of  Novara. 
Their  instructions  were,  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  coming  to  action  with  their 
countrymen ;  merely  to  shew  them- 
selves, and  to  receive  the  first  fire 
without  returning  it.  Scarcely  had 
the  army  begun  to  file  beneath  the 
ramparts,  when  they  were  saluted' with 
a  brisk  fire ;  but,  to  their  utter  amaxe- 
ment  and  dismay,  it  was  from  Aus- 
trians.  La  Tour,  dreading  the  effect 
of  his  troops  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  their  countrymen,  had  invited 
over  the  Austrians,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  night,  crossed  the 
Tesino,  and  reached  Novara  at  two  in 
the  morning.  The  constitutional  troopa 
were  now  exposed  to  too  fearful  an 
odds  to  leave  any  hope  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  contest.  They  beean  their 
retreat,  which  they  continued  in  good 
order  as  far  as  the  Bridge  of  Agagna ; 
but^  being  to  pass  there  through  a  nar- 
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row  defiley  repeated  chargesof  cavalry 
threw  the  rear-g^uard  into  confusion. 
The  disorder  was  soon  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  an  army  composed  part- 
ly of  new  levies  ;  and,  before  reaching 
Vercelli,  the  whole  was  in  a  state  of  al- 
most total  dispersion.  The  catastro- 
She  of  the  Piedmontese  army  was  less 
nhonourable  than  that  of  the  Neapo- 
litan, but  it  was  equally  complete. 

When  these  fatal  tidings  arrived  at 
Turin,  Santa  Rosa  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  maintaining  that  city,  which  con- 
tained numerous  votaries  of  the  old 
system.  Hopes  were,  however,  enter- 
tained  of  making  a  stand  at  Alexan- 
dria and  at  Genoa,  both  which  places 
had  displayed  much  revolutionary  ener* 
gy ;  but,  all  the  royalists  now  decla- 
ring themselves,  and  the  well  affected 
shrinking  from  the  support  of  a  hope- 
less cause,  and  of  sieges  without  the 
chance  of  relief^  such  plans  were  found 
to  be  abortive.  All  except  the  most 
marked  chiefs  hastened  to  make  their 
submission  ;  these,  in  their  extremity, 
were  hospitably  sheltered  by  the  Ge- 
noese, and  provided  with  the  means  of 
retreat  into  Spain.  Austrian  troops 
occupied  Alexandria,  Voghera,  Tor- 
tona,  Casaly  Vercelli,  and  Novara. 
Turin  and  Genoa,  occupied  by  native 
royalist  troops,  were  spared  the  humi- 
liation of  their  presence. 

Charles  Felix  had  thus  the  throne 
open  to  him,  but  he  declined  to  occu- 
py it,  still  continuing  to  invite  his  bro- 
ther to  resume  the  reins  of  government. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  a  mild  and  easy 
prince,  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  re- 
ascending  the  throne  in  such  painful 
circumstances.   On  the  19th  April  he 


confirmed,  by  a  new  ,deed/  his  act  of 
abdication.  Charles  Felix  then  took 
up  the  reins  of  government,  though  he 
did  not  quit  Modena  till  the  month  of 
October.  From  every  feature  of  the 
Prince's  conduct,  the  unfortunate 
Piedmontese  had  reason  to  expect 
whatever  was  most  hostile  to  their  li- 
berties. This  expectation  was  not  dis- 
appointed. A  commission  was  imme- 
diately named  to  prosecute,  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  leading  or  promoting  the  re- 
volution. Santa  Rosa,  Ansaldi,  St 
Marsan,  &c.  were  executed  in  ^ffigy, 
and  all  their  effects  sequestrated.  The 
Universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa  were 
shut  up  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Then, 
indeed,  an  act  of  amnesty  was  publish- 
ed ;  but  there  was  appended  a  list  of 
exceptions,  which,  as  it  included  all 
who  had  written,  done,  or  spoken,  any- 
thing in  favour  of  the  revolution,  it 
became  a  mysterious  question  what 
the  class  of  citizens  was  to  whom  the 
amnesty  could  apply.  After  all,  the 
main  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
Austrian  bayonet ;  and,  on  the  28th 
October,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  occu- 
pied by  12,000  men,  whose  pay  and 
equipment  were  to  be  provided  for  at 
300,000  livres  a-month ;  besides  which, 
they  were  to  be  supplied  with  lodging, 
fire,  light,  food,  and  forage.  The 
number  of  rations  issued  was  to  be  for 
13,000  men,  and  4000  horses.  The 
occupation  was  to  continue  till  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  when  the  question  of 
its  prolongation  was  to  be  decided  by 
a  new  congress. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  GU££K  REVOLUTION. 


State  of  Turkey. — Improvement  of  the  Greek* — Their  Plan*  of  Emancipation. 
^^Movement  of  Ipsilanti. — General  Insurrection. — Alarm  of  the  Porte.^^ 
Outrages  at  Constantinople. — Execution  qftJie  Greek  Patriarch. — March  of 
IpsUanti-^His  Defeat. — Sailing  of  the  Turkish  Fleets  tohich  loses  a  Ship  of 


_  ^ar — Its  return. — Subsequent  Operations. — War  in  the  Morea. — Proceei-^ 
ingsatPatras. — Demetrius  Ipsilanti.^Capture  of  Tripolizza — tfCorinth.^^ 
Atkens.-^Thessaly. — Macedonia. — IVestem  Greece. — Operations  against  Ali» 
— Capture  of  Arta  hy  the  Greeks.'^Proceedings  in   Candia^-Cyprus — 
Rhodes. — Negotiations  with  Russia. 


AWHILE  despotism  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  was  riveting  afresh  her  chains 
upon  mankind,  in  the  east,  her  long 
established  seat  sustained  a  shocki  at 
once  unexpected  and  terrible.  He- 
volts,  and  even  successful  revolts^ 
were  nothing  new  to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire ;  they  were  of  perennial  growth. 
No  former  one,  however,  had  ever 
the  interests  of  the  people^  or  the 
rights  of  mankind,  in  any  degree  for 
its  object  Pachasy  who  had  acquired 
a  footing  in  the  districts  intrusted  to 
tbero,  who,  by  their  valour  and  lar- 
gesses, had  secured  the  attachment 
of  the  army,  and  inured  the  people 
to  a  habit  of  obedience,  endeavoured 
ta  establish,  not  free  and  well  order- 
ed states,  but  despotisms  more  entire 
and  uncontrolled  than  that  exercised 
by  the  Sublime  Porte  itself.  These 
ephemeral  dominations,  having  no 
root  in  the  popular  feeling  or  inte- 
rests, vanished  whenever  the  Porte 


could  play  off  against  them  a  more 
popular  chieftain,  or  could  bribe  the 
nearest  friends  or  humblest  slaves  to 
step  in  and  draw  the  bow-string  round 
the  neck  of  the  usurper.  He  was 
usually  a  fierce  and  bloody  tyrant, 
from  whom  the  people  were  happy  to 
be  freed ;  and  their  transference  to  a 
new  master  was  viewed  with  pleasure^ 
or  at  least  with  indifference* 

There  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
ample of  an  empire  so  extensive,  so 
powerful,  and  so  wealthy,  as  the  Turk- 
ish, which  has  admitted  so  little  of 
any  kind  of  improvement.  The  Ma- 
hometan religion,  indeed,  as  com- 
pared at  least  with  the  Christian,  has 
every  where  shewn  itself  hostile  to  the 
liberties  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind. Yet  every  other  Moslem  throne 
and  dynasty  had  its  illumined  period. 
The  courts  of  Bagdad,  of  Ispahan, 
of  Cordova,  and  even  of  Fez,  could 
boast  of  their  ages  of  classic  glory. 
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and  threw  in  their  contributions  to 
t^e  great  maw  of  human  inteHigence. 
But  the  most  powerful  and  the  ablest 
of  the  Ottoman  princes  never  distin- 
guished themselves  as  the  patrons  of 
any  elegant  art  or  pursuit.  Their 
gratifications  consisted  solely  in  bar- 
barous pomp  and  sensual  indulgence. 
In  continual  intercourse  with  the 
most  civilized  states  of  Europci 
Turkey  remained  impenetrably  shut 
against  their  arts  and  knowledge. 
She  remained  still  entirely  Asia,  not 
refined,  polished,  and  efieminate  Asia ; 
but  such  as  that  continent  presents  it- 
self among  the  predatory  hordes  who 
rove  over  the  expanse  of  its  hich  in- 
land plains.  They  present  still  the 
aspect  of  a  mere  camp,  covering  up 
and  burying  all  the  brightest  and 
most  favoured  seats  of  ancient  great- 
ness and  refinement. 

While  we  thus  admit  and  proclaim 
the  sins  of  the  Ottoman  system,  our 
readers  must  not  consider  these  ob- 
servations as  prefatory^  to  sounding  a 
crusade  against  it.  It  is  not  intended 
to  join  with  those  modem  statesmen, 
who  call  upon  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  arm  for  the  purpose  either  of  an- 
nihilating the  Turk,  or  even  of  driving 
him  beyond  the  precincts  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  think  it  either  desirable 
or  likely  that  Chi^stianity  or  civiliza* 
tion  should  extend  their  empire  by 
such  means.  The  prevailing  impress 
sion  of  the  Turkish  empire  as  an  edi- 
fice which  would  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
first  external  shock,  is  founded  per- 
haps upon  very  superficial  views.  Its 
council,  indeed,  compared  with  those 
of  European  cabinets,  are  now  blind 
and  Atupid.  Its  army,  though  brave, 
is  undisciplined,  and  cannot  cope  in 
the  field  with  that  highly  effective 
regular  force  which  follows  the  Rus- 
sian standard.  Conaidtfrett  as  a  na-* 
tiooy  however,  the  Turks  still  retain 
much  of  that  fierce  and  warUke  ener- 
gy which  distinguished  them  during 


the  ages  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman* 
Greeccy  Syria,  and  Egypt*  were  air- 
ways rather  appended  conquestSf  than 
the  main  body  of  their  empire.  Its 
integral  mass  was  always  situated  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Rumelia,  which  re- 
main entire  portions  of  it  The  whole 
of  this  region,  comprising  a  popu]»* 
tion  often  or  twelve  milhons,  may  be 
considered  as  a  huge  barbarous  camp. 
All  the  people  are  armed,  and  reaav 
on  a  call  to  fiy  to  the  field.  The  call 
is  even  welcome  to  many,  particular* 
ly  to  those  tribes,  which,  in  the  hi^h 
interior  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  umte 
the  character  of  shepherds  and  rob- 
bers, and  fonn  a  cavalrv,  which,  though 
unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  reguUur 
battle,  is  equal  as  light  horse  to  any 
in  the  world.  These  hordes  may  not 
hesitate,  at  the  instigation  of  a  fa- 
vourite chief,  to  turn  their  arms 
gainst  the  Sultan,  and  to  seek  war- 
like  occupation  and  plunder  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  empire.  But  a 
war,  which  had  for  its  object  to  im- 
pose upon  them  an  European  and 
Christian  yoke,  would  be  to  them  a 
more  than  national  war.  It  would  hm 
inflamed  by  the  fiercest  religious  aB« 
tipathy.  Rather  than  submit  to  the 
execrated  yoke  of  the  Giaour,  they 
would  brave  perils  to  which  no  &»• 
tion  was  ever  impelled  by  the  mere 
sense  of  national  mdependence»  Rogo 
sia,  besides,  has  most  powerful  nata^ 
ral  barriers  to  overcome,  before  she 
can  execute  thia  boasted  scheme  of 
seating  herself  on  the  throne  of  Coo« 
atantinoplcb  She  must  possess  tiie 
line  of  the  Danube,  guarded  by  a 
chain  of  fortresses,  which  the  Turks 
have  always  defended  with  obstinacy. 
She  must  transport  not  only  her  ar« 
my,  but  her  artillery  and  magasine% 
across  the  cliffs  and  eternal  snows  ^ 
Haemus  and  Rbodope.  She  would 
find  it,  we  are  convinced,  a  worse 
undertaking  than  the  conquest  of 
Spain  was  found  by  Buonaparte.    In 
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a  frontier  war,  the  Turkish  wnaj^ 
destitate  of  discipline,  is  almost  al« 
ways  beaten ;  destitute  of  commissa* 
riat  and  supplies,  it  cannot  long  keep 
the  field.  But,  in  the  interior,  the 
beaten  troops  would  continually  ral* 
ly,  and  be  reinforced  by  successiire 
swarms ;  they  would  rise  like  a  hydra 
beneath  the  sword  of  the  invader* 
Even  after  their  territory  was  regu^ 
larly  conquered,  it  would  contain  a 
fountain  of  perpetual  insurrection, 
and  would  prove  a  source  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength,  to  the 
power  by  whom  it  was  occupied. 

Having  thus,  in  our  apprehension, 
disposed  of  the  question  relative  to 
overthrowing  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  expelling  the  Turks  from  Eu-^ 
rope,  the  inquinr  is  narrowed  to  the 
part  which  ought  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  in  favouring  or 
not  the  efforts  maae  by  the  Greeks 
for  their  own  emancipation.  Have 
the  Greeks  a  right  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  under  which  they  have  groaned 
for  so  many  ages?  Or  must  the  shield 
of  leffitimac^  protect  the  successors 
of  Ouunah  m  the  perpetuid  posses- 
sion  of  the  vast  tracts  which  they 
have  conquered  and  desolated?  How- 
ever little  we  are  advocates  for  rash 
revolution,  or  for  governments  purely 
popular,  we  cannot  be  very  vehement 
sticklers  for  the  right  divine  of  the 
Turk  to  govern  so  very  wrong  as  he 
has  hitherto  done.  If  for  the  subjects 
of  auch  an  administration  there  exist- 
ed any  means  or  materials  of  placing 
themselves  under  a  better  rule,  we 
should  think  them  very  fairly  en- 
titled to  avail  themselves  of  such. 
The  Greeks,  however,  can  advance 
other  strong  claims,  quite  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Subjected  by  mere  brute 
force,  to  a  race  strange,  foreign,  and 
odious,  they  have  never  received  the 
treatment  of  subjects,  or  even  of  men. 
They  have  been  treated  as  roy^v,  an 
abject  and  degraded  racei  the  slaves 


of  slaves ;  and  this  beneath  a  people 
much  inferior  even  to  what  Ureeks 
are  now.    We  do  think,  then,  that  it 
would  be  a  most  unwarrantable  exten- 
sion of  the  laws  of  legitimacy  to  debar 
this  high*sprung  and  long-sufiering 
race  from  the  benefit  of  any  means 
by  which  they  can  extricate  them- 
selves from   the  oppression  under   . 
which  they  have  piroaned.  Admitting, 
however,  this  right  to  exist  in  the 
Greek  people,  it  is  a  different  ques« 
tion  whether  there  is  any  right,  much 
more  any  call,  for  the  nations  of  £u* 
rope  to  interfere  in  their  support. 
Nearly   four   centuries   have    now 
dapsed  since  the  conquering  Maho- 
met subverted  the  dirone  of  ConsUw- 
tinople,  and  covered  the  Morea  with 
his  armies.  Since  that  time,  fhe  Turks 
have  been  left  in  the  uninterrupted 
dominion  of  Greece ;  for  Uie  occu- 
pation of  the  Morea  by  the  Vene- 
tians at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  could  not  be  considered  as 
more  than  a  tem^rary  inroad.  They 
have  been  recogniaed  as  its  sovereigns 
fay  repeated  treaties.  In  short,  though 
Greece,  considered  within  itself,  may 
have  a  full  right  to  seek  its  own  eman- 
cipation, it  is,  quocui  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  For  them,  therefore, 
the  fomenting  and  supporting  a  Greek 
insurrection  would  be  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  another 
state,^  only  to  be  justified  by  actual 
hostility,  or  by  some  other  very  pe« 
culiar  drcumstance. 

Many  causes  had  at  this  time  con- 
curred to  rouse  the  Greeks  out  of 
that  overawed  and  benumbed  state, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by 
the  first  torrent  of  Ottoman  con- 
quest Connected  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations  by  ties  of  religion  and 
of  ancient  alliance,  they  imbibed  some 
of  those  lights  of  science  which  were 
jealously  excluded  from  the  Mossul- 
man  world.    Silently  and  cautiousl/, 
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schools  and  little  colleges  began  to  be 
founded.    The  first  of  the  latter  was 
formed  at  Scio,  with  the  consent  of 
Sultan  Selim ;  it  was  followed  by  one 
at  Kidonia,  a  large  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Greeks ;  by  one  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Smyrna,  and  by  others  at  Salonica» 
Mount  Athosy  several  towns  in  the 
Morea,  and  even  at  Constantinople. 
Of  late,  schools  on  the  Lancastrian 
system   have  been   introduced  into 
many  of  the  villages.    Not  content 
with  this,  the  more  opulent  Greeks 
sent  their  sons  to  the  European  uni- 
versities, particularly  those^  of  Italy 
and  Germany.    Here»  being  initiated 
into  all  the  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge, they  attadied  themselves  par- 
ticularly to  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal inquiries,  which  made  them  feel 
with  peculiar  force  the  evil  condition 
of  their  country  and  race.     Every- 
where they  heard  the  name  of  Greece 
pronounced   with    the    profoundest 
veneration ;  and,  contrasting  that  an- 
cient glory  with  its  lost  state,  when 
the  Greeks  were  no  longer  accounted 
a  people,  they  felt  every  day  deeper 
regret  and  indignation  at  the  fate  of 
their  country. 

A  new  feature  which,  during  this 
age,  has  marked  the  politics  of  the 
east  of  Europe*  tended  to  raise  the 
condition  and  hopes  of  Greece.  The 
preponderance  or  Russia,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  her  arms,  humbled  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  and  stripped  its  name  of 
the  terrors  which  it  had  hitherto 
borne.  This  new  power  was  united 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  tie  of  a  religion 
which,  being  exclusively  professed 
by  these  two  nations,  and  calculated, 
from  its  verv  defects,  to  exercise  a 
pomrerful  influence  on  superstitious 
minds,  formed  a  closer  tie  than  per- 
haps could  have  been  produced  by 
any  other  coincidence.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Catberiney  wholly  directed  to 
the  raising  her  own  empire  on  the 


nuBsof  that  of  Constantinople,  led  her 
anxiously  to  cultivate  and  strengthen 
the  national  attachment  'llie  Greeks 
were  encouraged  and   favoured   in 
every  possible  manner ;  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  a  college  was  formed,  and 
handsomely  endowed,  expressly  for 
their  education.    As  that  people  in 
general  had  more  cultivated  minds, 
and  more  aptitude  for  business  than 
the  Russians,  they  made  their  way  at 
court ;  and  many  of  the  leading  po- 
litical characters  in  the  Russian  ca^ 
binet  have  been  Greeks.  The  Gredks 
thus  found  in  Russia  a  prop,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  country ;  they  established 
themselves  in  great  numbers  in  her 
southern  provinces,  and  carried  on 
great  part  of  the  trade  in  her  ports  on 
the  Black   Sea.     This  leads  us  to 
another  circumstance,  which  tended 
greatly  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Greek  nation.     Amid  the  great 
maritime  war  which  shook  the  con- 
tinent, the  Porte  was  lon^  the  only 
neutral  power ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  Grecian  coasts  and  isles  were 
the  only  part  of  her  subjects  who  cul- 
tivated marine  affairs,  they  had  the 
liberty  of  navigating  seas  in  which  no 
other  flag  could  fly  without  danger. 
Thev  soon  engrossed  the  pilotage  of 
the  Levant;  and,  having  accumiidated 
some  capital,  began  to  employ  it  in 
greater  enterprizes.    In  process  of 
time,  their  transactions  extended  over 
all  the  Mediterranean.  At  Malta,  in 
the  ports  of  Italy,  at  Marseilles,  and 
even  at  London,  Greek  houses  were 
established.    The  three  small  islands 
of  Hydra«  Spezzia,  and  Ipsaria,  were 
the  centre  of  this  trade ;  and  these 
spots,  before  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
geographer,  had  become  possessed 
of  an  extensive  navy,  and  contained 
a  number  of  individual  merchants  of 
large  fortune.    Commercial  wealthy 
especiaUy  when  newly  acquired,  usu- 
ally generates  feelings  of  independ- 
ence.  It  strengthened  in  the  Greeks 
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the  sentiments  of  national  dignity ; 
and  it  made  them  feel  more  strongly 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  their 
possessions  were  held,  under  so  des- 
potic a  sway. 

These  various  motives  and  impres- 
sions were  gradually  condensed  and 
organized  into  a  general  combination 
of  all  the  Greeks  of  the  empire  to 
throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Asso- 
ciations, formed  originally  for  literary 
or  religious  purposes,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  employed  for  secretly  plan- 
ning and  maturing  the  conspiracy. 
Many  in  particular  of  the  opulent 
families  in  the  Fanar^  or  Greek  quar- 
ter of  Constantinople,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Greek  empire,  were  afterwards  char- 
ged as  having  been  deeply  implicated 
in  these  designs.  The  war  in  which 
the  Porte  was  engaged  with  Ali,  the 
discontents  in  Servia  and  Wallachia, 
and  the  general  distracted  state  of  the 
empire,  appeared  all  to  render  the 
present  a  favourable  moment.  Rus- 
sia again,  now  extricated  from  all 
dangers  in  the  west,  would,  it  was 
prematurely  supposed,  be  ready  to 
embark  anew  in  her  favourite  scheme 
of  subverting  the  Ottoman  power. 

M.  Raffenel,  in  his  '*  History  of  the 
Events  of  Greece,"  asserts,  that  the 
6th  of  March  was  fixed  for  the  ge- 
neral rising  of  the  Greeks  throughout 
the  empire;  and  that  the  central 
movement  was  to  have  been  made  at 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  popula- 
tion of  that  capital,  amounting  to 
S0,000  souls,  was  to  have  risen  at  once^ 
and  surprised  the  three  points  of  the 
Seraglio,  the  Topana,  or  depot  of 
artillery,  and  the  harbour.  They 
would  thus  have  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  capital,  and  the  Greek 
corps  from  every  quarter  directing 
their  march  upon  this  point,  woulc^ 
it  was  hoped,  have  crushed  at  once 
the  Mussulman  power.  The  plot  is 
asserted  to  have  been  discovered  and 


reported  by  an  individual  belonging 
to  the  English  embassy.  The  nng- 
leaders,  finding  ther  intentions  disco- 
vered, hastily  embarked,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  particu- 
larly at  Odessa. 

Whatever  we  may  thmk  of  this  re- 
port, which  is  not  ^ven  even  by  its  au- 
thor as  very  positively  ascertained,  it 
is  known,  that,  on  the  following  day, 
(the  7th  March,)  the  standard  of  in- 
surrection was  first  raised  in  Molda- 
via. The  leader  here  was  Alexander  Ip- 
silanti,  a  Greek  of  noble  birth,  whose 
father,  after  being  named  hospodar  of 
Wallachia,  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Grand.  Seignior,  and  had  died  at  Ki- 
ono,  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
Alexander,  educated  at  Petersburgh, 
entered  early  into  the  Russian  army, 
distinguished  himself  there,  lost  an 
arm  in  the  service,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  These  cir- 
cumstances at  once  gave  him  distino* 
tion  among  his  countrymen,  and  were 
supposed  to  secure  at  least  the  tacit 
approbation  of  the  Czar.  Proclama- 
tions were  circulated  in  every  quar- 
ter, and  even  posted  in  the  streets  of 
Jassy,  by  which  he  offered  himself  to 
his  countrymen  as  their  leader  in  the 
glorious  undertaking  which  was  to 
kindle  anew  the  flame  of  liberty,  and 
to  break  the  shameful  yoke  under 
which  they  had  groaned.  At  the 
same  time,  he  assured  the  native  .in- 
habitants who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Greek  nation,  that  they  might  repose 
in  perfect  security,  and  that  their  per- 
sons and  property  would  be  strictly 
respected. 

This  call  was  answered  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Greeks,  not  only  in 
the  principality,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  southern  Russia.  All  who 
were  of  an  enterprizing  and  military, 
character  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  among  the  merchants  of 
Odessa  large  subscriptions  were  raised 
for  their  equipment  and  supply.  The 
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courage  of  the  expedition  was  raised 
by  seeing,  under  the  banners  of  Ipsi-> 
hint],  numerous  officers  in  the  Rus- 
sian service ;  and  even  Prince  Canta- 
cuzene,  though  holding  a  higher  rank^ 
hesitated  not,  amid  ue  general  en- 
thusiasm, to  place  himself  under  his 
command.  Michd  Su2zo,  a  prince 
who  boasted  a  descent  from  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  dynasty,  held,  under 
the  Porte,  the  place  of  hospodar  at 
Moldavia.  His  feelings  as  a  Greek, 
however,  and  probably  the  hope  of 
establishing  himself  as  an  independ- 
ent sovereign,  prevailed  over  this  con- 
nexion. He  embraced  the  cause  of 
Ipsilanti ;  and,  on  hiis  arrival  at  Jassy 
with  a  body  of  Greeks  and  Amauts, 
immediately  joined  him.  They  car- 
ried everything  before  them ;  the  few 
Turks  in  the  city  were  either  expel- 
led or  cut  to  pieces.  Already,  in  the 
city  of  Gulacy,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube,  an  insurrection  had  bro- 
ken out,  whether  in  concert  with  Ip- 
silanti or  not,  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  Turks  were  overcome,  and  most 
of  them  massacred,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
with  circumstances  of  very  serious 
atrocil^. 

Ipsilanti  was  now  in  a  full  train  of 
success.  Multitudes  espoused  his 
cause,  not  only  as  popular,  but  as  pro- 
mising tobe  crowned  with  success.  He 
soon  &und  himself  at  the  head  of  up- 
wards of  15,000  men,  and  directed  his 
march  upon  Wallachia,  where  a  force 
nearly  equal,  though  roused  by  very 
different  motives,  was  already  in  arms 
against  the  Porte.  That  province 
had  been  driven  almost  to  despair  by 
the  joint  oppression  of  the  boyars  or 
nobles,  and  of  the  Greek  hospodars, 
who,  being  elevated  by  the  Porte  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  they  undertook  to  pay,  had  re- 
course to  every  exaction  in  order  to 
fulfil  this  engagement.  Theodore,  a 
young  soldier  of  low  rank,  having  col- 
lected a  few  disbanded  troops,  esta- 


blished himself  in  a  fortified  oonveott 
and  summoned  his  countrymen  to 
seek  by  arms  the  redress  of  their  grie- 
vances. He  was  soon  joined  by  crowds 
of  Pandours  and  peasants  i  the  troopa 
sent  against  him  either  joined  his 
standa^  or  fell  back.  Finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  12,000  or  1S,000 
men,  he  marched  upon  Bucharest, 
the  capital,  which  he  entered  in  tri- 
umph. Although  his  views  bore  no 
affinity,  but  were  in  some  respeots 
hostile  to  those  of  Ipsilanti,  yet  the 
latter,  hoping  that  the  common  h»» 
tred  and  fear  of  the  Turks  would  form 
a  sufficient  tie  between  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  join  him  at  Bucharest. 

The  insurrection  was  not  now  con* 
fined  to  Moldavia.  The  standard  of 
the  cross  already  waved  on  the  classic 
shores  of  the  ^gean.  Although  the 
Greeks  were  generally  considered  in 
Europe  as  a  degenerate  race,  and 
those  who  in  the  great  cities  crouch- 
ed under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks 
really  were  so,  there  were  still  por- 
tions who  retained  an  ample  portion 
of  that  energy  which  made  the  ty«» 
rants  of  the  ancient  world  tremble. 
It  was  not  long  since  the  Suliotes  had 
justified-  their  descent  by  the  terrible 
resistance  which  they  had  made 
against  Ali.  In  Peloponnesus  the 
Maniotes  or  Moriotes,  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  district  of  ancient  L»- 
conia,  had  repeatedly  proved  that  the 
Spartan  spirit  still  lived  among  them.* 
Tenants  of  the  rocks  and  caverns  of 
the  Taygetus,  they  had  never  folly 
yielded,  eren  to  the  most  powerM  of 
the  Sultans.  Still  living  nearly  in- 
dependent, they  were  governed,  and 
a  small  tribute  drawn  from  them,  by 
beys  of  their  own  race.  Unfortunate- 
ly, their  love  of  liberty  was  combined 
with  fierce  and  predatory  habits,  and 
with  a  thirst  of  blood  which  rendered 
them  too  apt  to  stain  with  orimes  any 
cause  of  wnich  their  valour  rendered 
them  the  support.  Their  Bey,  Mau- 
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TO  Michale>  had  eagerly  embraced  the 
cause  of  emaDcipation.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Cplo€Otroni>  formerly  a  nia« 
jor  in  the  Russian  service*  he  employ- 
ed himself,  during  the  winter,  in  pro- 
viding the  materials  of  success.  The 
recesses  of  these  mountain  districts 
easily  afforded  the  means  of  collect- 
ing and  concealing  a  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Although  they  un<- 
doubtedly  carried  on  their  measures 
in  concert  with  Ipsilanti^  yet  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  moved  till  a  time 
when  they  must  have  heard  of  his 
movement.  It  was  on  the  30tli  March 
that  the  Messenian  Senate  constituted 
itself  at  Calamata,  with  Mauro  Mi- 
diale  at  Its  head.  In  his  name,  and 
that  of  the  Sparlanst  two  declarations 
were  issued,  one  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  calling  upon  theftn 
to  aid,  at  least  with  arms  and  money, 
to  deliver  from  tyranny  a  land  once 
so  illustrious  for  genius  and  valour, 
and  to  which  Europe  itself  was  in- 
debted for  arts,  knowledge,  and  all 
the  benefits  of  civilization.    Another 

Proclamation  was  addressed  to  the 
*urk8,  making  to  them,  in  case  of 
submission,  promises  of  protection 
and  of  security  to  person  and  proper- 
ty, which  were  never  fulfilled. 

These  proclamations  did  not  eva- 
porate in  empty  words,  but  were  the 
prelude  to  immediate  action.  Re- 
sponsive, as  it  were,  to  one  cry,  all  the 
mountain  sons  of  Greece  rushed  down 
to  assert  anew  her  long-lost  liberty. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  senate  of 
Messenia  met,  the  Archbishop  Ger- 
mane raised  the  cross,  as  an  ensign 
of  independence,  at  Patras,  a  large 
town  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  He 
was  driven  out  in  the  first  instanoe ; 
but,  returning  soon  afler  with  Proco- 
pios.  Bishop  of  Calavrita,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Actiaian  peasantry,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  the  town,  and 
forcing  the  Turks  to  retreat  into  the 
citadel.    Misitra,  the  ancient  Sparta, 


fell  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
Maniotes.  The  whole  of  the  Morea, 
like  Western  Europe  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  studded  with  little  for- 
tified castles,  seated  on  rocks,  and 
erected  during  former  insurrections, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  in  awe  the 
Greek,  inhabitants.  Long  security, 
however,  had  led  to  the  neglect  either 
of  keeping  in  repair  or  provisioning 
them*  The  Greeks,  therefore,  though 
destitute  of  every  means  of  siege,  soon 
reduced  almost  the  whole,  either  by 
surprise  or  famine ;  and  it  is  feared 
that  only  the  bloodiest  laws  of  war 
were  observed,  and  with  unrelenting 
rigour.  Thus,  however,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  whole  peninsula  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents, 
with  the  exception  of  TripoUsza,  the 
Napolis,  Modon,  Coron,  and  a  few 
more  of  the  large  fortified  places. 
The  monk  Gregoras  had  already  col- 
lected a  body  of  men,  with  which  he 
occupied  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Athens  was  not  forgetful  of  her  name ; 
the  standard  of  liberty  already  floats 
ed  in  the  city  and  on  the  FiraBUSy 
though  the  Acropolis  was  still  occu- 

Eied  by  a  Turkisn  garrison.  The  Su- 
otes  and  Acarnanians  roused  them«< 
selves  to  equal  deeds  of  valour  as 
those  which  they  had  displayed  in 
their  vain  contest  against  Ali.  Boeotia 
was  not  behind;  Thebes  was  soon 
free ;  and  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
close  agamst  the  Turks  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylae.  The  movement  evea 
extended  to  Thessaly,  and  a  body  of 
Greek  troops  tiireatened  Larissa. 

But  there  was  no  part  of  Greece 
m  which  the  flame  of  independence 
blazed  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  as  in  the  Cydades.  The 
little  rocky  islets  of  Hydra,  Spesaia, 
and  Ipsara»  were  the  first  to  hmst 
the  blue  and  white  flag  of  the  Hem 
lairia.  Their  merchants,  many  of 
whom,  from  causes  already  mention- 
ed, had  acquired  considerable  for« 
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tunes,  devoted  them  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  These  three  little 
rocks  imniediately  made  preparations 
to  commence  a  maritime  war  against 
the  i»hole  Ottoman  empire.  Iti 
Hydra  a  single  house,  undertook  to 
arm  thirty  vessels,  mounting  each 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  guns.  In  Spez* 
zia,  a  lady,  Bolbina,  whose  husband 
had  been  killed  by  the  Turks,  not 
only  equipped  three  vessels,  but  per- 
sonally commanded  and  led  them  to 
action.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  repre- 
sentative assemblies  were  formed,  the 
principal  seat  of  which  was  establish- 
ed at  Hydra.  In  a  short  time,  they 
had  equipped  a  marine  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  armed  vessels ;  and, 
though  these  werfe  far  inferior  in  mag- 
nitude to  those  of  the  Imperial  navy, 
yet,  as  the  Greeks  monopolized  all 
the  maritime  skill,  and  almost  all  the 
capacity  of  navigating  ships,  in  the 
empire,  they  were  not  afraid  to  face 
those  huge  masses,  which  had  nothing 
to  give  them  life  and  activity.  They 
immediately  detached  four  squadrons, 
one  to  shut  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, another  to  the  coast  of  Sy- 
ria, a  third  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
while  a  fourth  remained  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  the  Morea.  Ves- 
sels were  at  the  same  time  despatch- 
ed in  all  haste  to  Leghorn,  Trieste, 
and  Marseilles,  and  other  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean,  with  which  they 
communicated^  to  procure  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events 
was  received  at  Constantinople  with 
a  mixture  of  alarm  and  maniacal  fu- 
ry. The  tidings,  indeed,  of  the  dis- 
turbances raised  by  Theodore,  which 
arrived  first,  caused  very  little  dis- 
composure. A  popular  insurrection, 
excited  by  the  misconduct  and  extor- 
tion of  the  chiefs,  formed  part  of  the 
regular  system  of  the  Turkish  empire; 
and  it  was  only  supposed  necessary 
to  give,  orders  to  tiie  nearest  Pacha 


to  collect  all  the  troops  within  his 
reach ;  when  his  arrival  would  soon 
be  marked  by  rout  and  massacre, 
and  his  success  announced  by  the 
suspension  of  several  hundred  heads 
from  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio.  But 
the  present,  it  was  evident,  came 
from  a  deeper  source,  and  was  not 
likely  to  yield  to  the  application  of 
these  simple  remedies.  Even  if  no 
positive  information  had  been  obtain- 
ed, the  universality  of  the  movement 
in  all  the  raua  territories,  with  the 
confusion  and  flight  of  the  Greek  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople,  left  little 
doubt  that  these  troubles  were  the 
result  of  a  general  plan,  and  one 
which  only  the  whole  united  powers 
of  the  empire  would  be  sufficient 
to  crush.  Measures  were  instantly 
adopted,  which  shewed  fully  the  depth 
of  the  alarm  with  which  the  Divan 
had  been  seized.  The  black  stand- 
ard of  Mahomet,  never  hoisted  unless 
in  signal  of  extreme  danger  to  the 
empire,  was  exhibited  from  the  towers 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  all  the  insignia  most  vene- 
rable in  the  eyes  of  a  Mussulman.  An 
address  was  published  from  the  Sul- 
tan to  his  minister,  in  which  he  com- 
plained, that  the  efleminate  conduct 
of  the  Ottomans  had  given  rise  to 
this  unheard-of  audacity  on  the  part 
of  their  slaves.  He  called  upon  them 
to  resume  those  hardy  and  active  lia- 
bits,  which  distinguished  their  ances- 
tors, when,  under  Archanes  and  Ma- 
homet, they  subverted  the  empire  of 
the  east.  The  whole  nation  were 
called  upon  to  arm,  and  take  the  field 
against  those  impious  rebels,  who 
sought  nothing  less  than  the  common 
overthrow  of  their  empire  and  their 
faith. 

The  hatred  of  the  Turks  to  the 
Greek  name  was  like  a  torrent  pent 
up  by  the  strong  sluice-gates  of  state 
policy ;  but  which,  when  these  for  a 
moment  gave  way,  threw  open  all 
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barriersy  and  burst  forth  with  irresist- 
ible fary.  The  whole  {)opa1ation  of 
Constantinople  rose,  not  to  combat  the 
Greeks  in  the  field,  but  to  massacre 
them  in  the  streets.  All  of  that  unfor* 
tunate  race  who  were  met  were  im- 
mediately surrounded,  and,  after  a 
series  of  tantalizing  torture,  were  sa- 
luted with  the  cry  of  Nie  Mze,  (fear 
not,)  when  their  heads  were  immedi- 
ately struck  off.  Those  who  could 
remain  in  their  housesy  were  for  some 
time  safe ;  but  soon  muskets  began  to 
be  discharged  into  the  windows ;  and 
at  length  the  houses  themselves  were 
violated ;  the  whole  Greek  quarter 
of  Constantinople  became  like  a  city 
given  up  to  pillage.  The  mandate 
was  daily  called  for,  and  expected 
from  the  Divan,  for  the  general  ex- 
termination of  that  impious  race ;  and 
it  was  loudly  boasted,  that  the  sword 
of  the  faithful  would  never  be  sheath- 
ed, till  the  last  drop  of  Christian  blood 
in  the  empire  had  flowed  beneath  it. 
During  these  dreadful  days,  the 
£uropean  residents,  and  particularly 
those  attached  to  the  different  em- 
bassies, were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
mortal  alarm.  Individuals  belong- 
ing' to  them  were  frequently  insult- 
ed ;  and  the  moment  seemed  on 
the  brink  of  arriving,  when  all  the 
forbearance  hitherto  shewn  would 
cease.  The  country  house  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  legation  was 
broken  into,  and  plundered;  and 
it  was  supposed  to  be  only  by  esca- 
ping by  the  roof»  that  the  owner 
saved  his  life*  An  attack  was  made 
upon  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, though  without  effect ;  and  it 
was  only  wondered  that  the  mob 
spared  that  of  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, M.  de  Strogonoffy  who  was  pe- 
culiarly odious  to  them.  Meantime, 
this  ambassador*  as  well  as  those  from 
the  other  courts,  made  incessant  re- 
monstrances upon  tlie  state  of  fren- 
^ed  anarchy  in  which  Constantinople 


was  allowed  to  be  plunged.  Exer- 
tions were  at  length  made  to  restore 
tranquillity;  the  police  resumed  its 
activity  ;  and  the  outrages  became  at 
least  less  frequent.  The  Viasier,  being 
supposed  destitute  of  the  vigour  re- 
quisite for  such  a  crisis,  was  removed, 
and  Benderli  Ali  Pacha  appointed 
in  his  stead.  The  new  Vizier  arrived 
from  Asia,  and  made  his  entry  on  the 
21st  May.  His  presence  was  marked 
by  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the 
bands  of  murderers,  who  had  hither- 
to roved  uncontrolled  through  the 
streets  and  villages.  His  administra- 
tion, however,  was  immediately  dis- 
tinguished by  an  enormity  more  mon- 
strous even  than  any  which  had  yet 
marked  this  era  of  crime. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  was  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  who,  by  his  cha- 
racter, had  commanded  the  venera- 
tion and  esteem  even  of  men  of  the 
most  different  creeds.  In  a  country 
torn  by  the  most  furious  bigotry,  he 
had  always  observed  and  promotedf 
toleration  and  forbearance.  His  in- 
fluence had  been  of^en  powerfully  ex- 
erted in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
tlie  Porte  amid  former  partial  revolts. 
On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  pre- 
sent  insurrection,  he  had  fulminated 
against  all  who  should  engage  in  it, 
an  anathema,  expressed  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  and  wnich  had  produced  a 
considerable  effect.  Yet  it  was  pre* 
tended  that  the  Porte  had  obtained 
the  clearest  proofs  of  his  having  se- 
cretly abetted  the  conspiracy.  No 
such  proof  was  ever  laid  before  the 
public ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  ap- 
pearance of  inquiry  or  examination. 
It  was  therefore  inferred,  that  the 
purpose  was  merely  to  inflict,  in  his 
person,  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
Greeks,  and  to  paralyse  the  whole 
nation  by  such  a  terrible  example. 

The  22d  of  May  was  Easter  Sun- 
day ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  super* 
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stitionsyeneration  iawhich  theGreeka 
hold  this  hi^h  festivaly  every  mind  was 
so  frozen  with  terror,  that  only  a  very 
few  attended.  The  pontiff,  however, 
faithful  to  his  high  functions,  not- 
withstanding the  sinister  rumours  that 
were  circulated,  proceeded  to  the 
metropolitan  church,  where  he  duly 
performed  all  the  august  ceremonies 
of  the  day.  On  leaving  the  church, 
in  his  full  pontifical  robes,  accompa^ 
nied  by  three  archbishops  and  eight 

Eriests,  he  was  met  and  surrounded 
y  a  band  of  janizaries,  whose  fero- 
cious looks  indicated  the  most  fatal 
purpose.  The  aged  prelate  gave  him- 
self up  to  death,  but  without  yet  sus- 
pecting the  unworthy  and  ignomi- 
nious Kn*m  in  which  it  was  to  be  in- 
flicted. A  rope  being  fastened  round 
his  neck,  he  was  suspended  in  front 
of  the  great  portico ;  and  the  vener- 
able head  of  the  eastern  church  suf- 
fered there  the  fate  only  destmed  for 
the  vilest  of  criminals.  The  three 
archbishops  were  also  hanged  in  front 
of  their  respective  churdes,  or  pa- 
laces. The  bodies  were  then  left  for 
three  days,  without  one  of  the  hor- 
ror-struck Greeks  attempting  to  re- 
move them.  Turkish  ingenuity  then 
invented  a  refinement  of  insult.  The 
bodies  were  taken  down,  and  deliver- 
ed to  the  Jews,  the  basest  part  of  the 
populace,  and  who  surpassed  even 
the  Mussulmen  in  their  animosity 
against  the  Christian  name.  These 
wretches  dragged  the  bodies  through 
the  streets,  amid  outrages  and  impre- 
cations, from  which  even  Mussulman 
ears  revolted.  They  then  threw  them 
into  the  canal,  whence,  however,  they 
were  secretly  taken  by  their  country- 
men, and  conveyed  to  Odessa^  where 
they  were  interred  with  every  funeral 
honour. 

The  whole  Greek  world  was  frozen 
with  dismay  and  horror  at  this  dis- 
mal catastrophe.  Such  a  treatment 
of  the  august  head  of  their  name  and 

18 


nation,  seemed  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  both  devoted  to 
fioal  destruction.  A  universal  cry 
for  vengeance  arose ;  and  there  seem- 
ed even  no  safety  but  in  the  last  ex- 
treme of  resistance.  Inflaming  their 
zeal  beyond  all  bounds,  it  impelledt 
and  in  aome  degree  palliated,  those 
too  terrible  retaliations,  by  which 
their  cause  was  stained.  On  the  part 
of  the  Turks,  however,  no  measure 
could  have  been  more  impolitic,  or 
more  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  bringing 
back  the  Greek  nation  to  a  state  of 
submission. 

The  proceedings  at  Constantinople 
were  followed  up  by  the  execution, 
at  Adrianople,  or  the  arch-priest  Cy- 
ril, who  had  formerly  held  the  office 
of  patriarch,  and  of  twenty  others  of 
the  principal  Greeks  in  that  city. 
Adrianople  became  also  the  scene  of 
massacres,  which  only  the  smaller 
number  of  Greeks  there  resident  ren« 
dered  less  dreadful  than  those  of  Con.* 
stantinople.  This  catastrophe  of  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  religion  was  the 
signal  for  the  fanatic  multitude  to 
profane  and  subvert  its  temples.  In 
a  few  days,  the  magnificent  churchea 
of  Constantinople  were  stripped  of  all 
their  wealth ;  polluted  by  every  spe- 
cies of  profanation ;  and,  finally,  the 
greater  part  of  them  razed  to  the 
ground. 

During  these  dreadful  scenes,  the 
European  ambassadors,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Russia,  ceased  Qot  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Porte  the  most  urgent  re- 
monstrances on  the  conduct  which  it 
was  permitting  and  pursuing.  It  was 
stated  as  impossible,  that  die  other 
powers  oould  maintain  any  relation, 
even  of  amity,  with  one  which  thus 
trampled  upon  every  law  of  nature 
and  numanity.  Cessation  of  farther 
outrages,  reparation  for  the  past,  and 
mercy  even  to  her  offending  subjects, 
were  stated  as  the  only  conditions 
which  could   avert   measures  that 
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might  issue  in  the  total  destruction 
of  the  empire.  To  these  warm  and 
menacing  notes^  the  Porte  replied  in 
a  polite  but  haughty  manner.  The 
executions  ordered  by  itself,  it  justi^ 
fied  as  rendered  necessary  by  the 
proofs  of  treasonable  correspondence 
which  had  been  laid  before  it,  and 
of  which  itself  was  the  only  judge. 
Some  excesses*  it  was  allowed,  had 
been  committed  by  the  populace, 
which  would  be  speedily  repressed. 
The  Porte  claimed  to  herself  the  en- 
tire right  of  putting  down,  by  force 
of  arms,  the  insurrection  which  had 
spread  so  wide  among  her  Greek  sub- 
jects ;  and,  for  the  period  when  that 
object  should  be  completely  accom- 
plished, she  reserved  the  rebuilding 
of  the  demolished  churches,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  their  po- 
litical rights.  The  sequel  of  these 
negotiations,  however^  we  must  post- 
pone, in  order  to  proceed  now  to  the 
more  active  operations  of  this  terrible 
conflict. 

Amid  the  fury  of  its  proceedings 
against  its  unarmed  subjects,  the  Porte 
was  not  inactive  in  preparing  to  take 
the  field  against  tiie  portion  w.hich 
was  in  arms.  She  derived  a  strength, 
for  soqse  time  unknown,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  to  this  the 
character  of  a  religious  war.  'i  hat 
ferocious  bigotry,  which  forms  the 
leading  feature  of  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter, made  the  whole  nation  eager 
to  fly  to  arms,  when  a  conflict  with 
the  Giaour,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  Greek  name,  were  in  question. 
From  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  hordes 
of  barbarians  rushed  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  eager,  in  the  cause  of 
God  and  his  prophet,  to  satiate  their 
thirst  for  plunder  and  massacre.  The 
Russian  ambassador  urged,  that  the 
Turkish  armies  should  not  enter  the 
principalities,  or,  at  least,  should  act 
only  in  concert  with  the  Russians. 
The  Porte,  however,  treated  as  nu» 
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satory  any  treaty  which  could  restrain 
her  from  taking  instant  measures  to 
crush  so  formidable  and  urgent  an  in- 
surrection. The  Asiatic  troops  were, 
therefore,  pushed  forward  to  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Pachas  of  Ibrail,  Si- 
listria,  and  Widdin,  were  ordered  to 
co-operate  with  them. 

The  hopes  of  the  Greek  cause  on 
this  side  of  the  empire  were  already 
on  the  wane.  These  hopes  rested  from 
the  beginning  entirely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  Russia.  The  insurrection  had 
no  proper  root  in  these  countries. 
Their  population  was  not  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  name  was  even  odious  among 
them.  By  treaty  with  Russia,  it  was 
required  that  the  hospodar  should  be 
of  this  nation  ;  but  this  hospodar  was 
a  mere  despot,  who,  in  order  that, 
after  paying  an  enormous  tribute,  he 
might  enrich  himself,  practised  every 
species  of  extortion.  Ipsilanti^  there- 
fore, from  the  first,  proclaimed  his 
confidence  in  the  support  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander ;  andhe  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  sending  a  deputation  to  that 
monarch,  then  in  congress  at  Lay  bach, 
entreating  him  to  extend  his  aid,  in  this 
extremity,  to  the  Greek  nation,  and 
particularly  to  the  two  principalities^ 
which,  if  freed  from  the  Turks,  would 
be  placed  under  his  protection  and 
virtual  sovereignty.  The  messenger 
could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  un- 
fortunate place  and  time.  The  ob- 
ject now  presented  to  view  was,  of 
all  others,  the  most  favourite,  both 
with  the  court  and  people  of  Russia^ 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  former  pe- 
riod, unless  when  under  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  the  French  arms, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  eagerly 
grasped  at.  But,  at  this  moment, 
every  other  sentiment  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  by  that 
dread  of  popular  encroachment,  and 
of  everything  like  popular  insurrec- 
tion, with  which  Austria  had  succeed- 
ed in  inspiring  him.  Thus  prepossess- 
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ed,  and  in  council  with  a  power  which 
wfis  the  sworn  enemy  of  innovation, 
Alexander  formed  the  resolntion  to 
strike  with  his  decided  reprobation 
the  movements  taking  place  in  the 
east.  Ipsilanti  received  immediate  or- 
ders to  repair  to  the  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  there  wait  the  orders  of  his 
majesty;  in  failure  of  instant  obe- 
dience, he  was  stripped  of  all  his 
emplovments,  his  name  erased  from 
the  military  list,  and  even  his  charac- 
ter as  a  Russian  citizen  withdrawn. 
The  same  anathema  was  pronounced 
against  all  his  Russian  partisans. 
Even  the  Greeks  inhabiting  alon^  the 
frontier  were  ordered  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  Moldavians  were  admonish- 
ed to  return  to  their  duty;  and  all 
the  Russian  authorities  were  carefully 
warned  against  giving  the  smallest 
countenance  or  support  to  the  insur- 
rectional movements. 

These  decisions,  so  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  were  announ- 
ced at  Jassy  on  the  11th  April.  Mi- 
chel Suzzo,  on  receiving  the  commu- 
nication^ immediately  renounced  all 
hope,  threw  up  his  command,  and 
sought  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Alexander  by  repairing  immediately 
to  Odessa.  1  he  Boyars  then  assumed 
the  administration,  and,  sending  a  de- 
putation to  Constantinople,  represent- 
ed that  they  had  no  share  in  the  re- 
bellion, that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
entire  submission  to  the  Porte,  and 
were  ready  to  receive  any  hospodar 
whom  it  might  choose  to  appoint. 
The  same  tidings  were  communicated 
to  Ipsilanti,  while  he  was  in  full  march 
upon  Bucharest.  The  blow  could  not 
butbe  severe ;  but  he  was  still  too  high 
in  determination  and  hope,  and  felt 
too  full  confidence  in  the  steadiness 
of  his  followers,  tp  sink  under  it.  He 
even  ventured  to  read  the  proclama- 
tion of  Alexander  to  his  little  band,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  his  assu^ 
ranee  that  no   European  sovereign 


would  take  arms  against  them.  The 
Greeks  replied  with  enthusiasm  to 
this  address ;  they  declared  their  firm 
adherence  to  tlie  cause;  and  their 
courage  only  rose  to  a  higher  pitch, 
when  they  found  that  they  were  to 
contend  alone  for  the  liberties  of  their 
nation. 

The  main  object  of  Ipsilanti  waa 
now  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Theodore.  That  chief,  as  already  ob« 
served,  had  taken  the  field  with  se- 
parate and,  in  some  respects,  oppo- 
site views  and  interests,  and  he  sbew-i 
ed  now  no  inclination  to  enter  into 
any  combinaticm  with  him.  Some  dis- 
position even  appeared,  on  the  ap^ 
proach  of  Ipsilanti,  to  fortify  Bucha- 
rest against  his  entrance.  On  his  ar- 
rival, however,  an  apparent  change 
took  place,  and  his  army  was  received, 
and  even  welcomed.  He  had  then  an 
interviewwith  Theodore,  who  agreed, 
or  at  least  pretended,  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  him,  and  share  his 
fortunes.  A  much  closer  union,  how- 
ever, than  really  existed,  would  have 
been  necessary  to  meet  the  crisift 
which  was  now  at  hand. 

The  barbarous  levies,  which  the 
Porte  had  summoned  by  such  extra- 
ordinary calls  and  denunciatios, were 
now  arrived  on  the  Danube.  Three 
corps,  of  about  10,000  each,  were 
placed  respectively  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pachas  of  Ibrail,  Silis- 
tria,  and  Widdin.  The  first  active 
operation  was  made  by  the  former  of 
these  chiefs  against  the  fortress  of 
Garlacy,  which  had  been  so  early  a 
theatre  of  insurrection.  The  Greeks 
in  garrison  made  a  desperate  but  vain 
resistance ;  the  place  was  taken,  and 
the  Turks  commenced  a  dreadful  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  in  revenge 
for  that  which  their  countrymen  had 
suffered  when  the  place  was  last 
wrested  from  them.  Moldavia  had 
hoped,  by  the  flight  of  Suzzo,  and 
the  abject  submission  of  the  Boyars^ 
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to  escape  the  horrors  of  a  Turlddi 
\riBitatioD.  The  BorbariaiM*  however, 
were  not  to  be  cheated  of  those  hopecU 
for  spoils  which  had  attracted  them 
from  their  distant  plains.  A  numerous 
hodj  entered  Moldavia*  laying  all 
waste  before  them  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  Jassy,  though  it  yielded  without 
resistaacey  was  treated  as  a  town  ta- 
ken by  storm.  At  the  same  tine,  the 
main  Dodv  was  advaneing  upon  Bo- 
charest.  Ipsilanti,  who  haid  marched 
towards  the  Danube  with  the  view  of 
opposing  their  progress^  found  his 
force  inadequate*  and  could  only  ha- 
rass them  by  occasional  skirmishes. 
He  had  made  preparations,  however, 
to  defend  Bucharest ;  but  finding  that 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his 
Wallachian  confederates,  he  abandon* 
ed  it  to  the  Turks,  and  retreated  to  a 
strong  position  at  Tergonitz.  Theo- 
dore, at  the  same  time,  retired  with 
his  corps  upon  Pitesht.  He  was  al- 
ready, however,  in  secret  communi- 
cation with  the  Turks,  to  whom,  it  is 
said,  he  had  disclosed  all  the  mov^ 
meats  of  Ipsilanii,  and,  in  reward  of 
his  treachery^  had  raised  his  hopes 
even  to  the  hospodarshipofWallachia. 
Ipsilantiy  informed  .of  these  intrigues, 
took  a*  step*  iOn  which  only  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  could 
enable  us  to  decide*  Ghicnrgaki,  one 
of  his  EBoat  ^thful  and  eirterprizing 
officers,  set  out  secretly  for  the  camp 
of  Theodore,  surprised  him  in  hiis 
texA,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Ipsi- 
ianti.  The  latter  immediately  caused 
him  to  be  tried  by  a  council  of  offi- 
cers, and  a  sentence  of  high  treason 
being  forthwith  pronounced,  he  was 
shot  in  an  hour  after.  After  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  at  le^st  very 
prompt,  the  Wallachian  army  was  in* 
vited  to  join  the  Greek  standard.  A 
great  part, however, disbanded;  some 
joined  the  Turks ;  and,  though  a  con- 
siderable  pn^ortion  ranged  them* 


sdves  under  the  standard  of  Ipsilaati» 
their  co-operation  was  destined  to  he 
more  fataf  to  him,  than  their  emoitjr 
could  have  been. 

The  Pacha  of  Ibrail,  haviqg  occu« 
pied  Bucharest,  delayed  to  attack  Ip- 
silanti  only  till  he  had  established 
juoh  correspondences  in  his  army,  as 
might  render  viqtory  secure.  He  then 
put  his  troops  in  jodotioa,  and  came 
up  to  his  antagonist,  who  had  taken^ 
strong  position  at  Dragaschan.  Ip- 
ailanti  oiaplfiyed  a  skill  and  activity, 
worthy  of  fw  o<scasion  which  was  fi- 
nally to  decide  the  fortunes  of  his 
cause.  By  a  feigned  retreat,  he  ^ew 
the  Turks  into  an  ambuscade,  when 
two  Wallachian  chiefs,  Kaminam  Savvia 
and  Constantin  Douka*  were  to  have 
fallen  on  their  rear,  and  their  total 
destruction  was  confidently  anticipa- 
ted. But  these  traitors  bad  already 
sold  themselves  to  the  Porte,  and,  in- 
stead of  falling  on  the  Turks  at  the 
critical  moment,  went  over  to  them, 
and  joined  in  attacking  the  Greeks. 
At  a  desertion  so  unexpected,  dis- 
may and  confusion  spread  tbemselyes 
through  the  troops  of  Ipsilanti,  and 
the  greater  part  took  to  ffight.  One 
small  and  sacred  band  still  stood.  It 
contained  the  flower  of  the  Greoiaii 
youth,  who  had  been  sent  to  study  in 
the  universities  of  Europe;  and  who, 
at  the  first  dawn  of  their  country's 
liberty,  hastened  to  constitute  them- 
selves its  champions.  The  vicinity  of 
the  prindpalittes,  and  the  early  intel- 
ligence of  Ipsilanti's  movements,  di- 
rected them  to  this  quarter.  They 
mi^ht  have  enlightened  Greece  by 
their  knowledge,  ae  well  as  defended 
it  by  their  valour,  had  fate  conducted 
them  to  a  more  auspicious  theatre. 
Here  Aey  could  only  shed  a  bright 
expiring  lustre  on  a  ruined  and  dia« 
honoured  cause.  Surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  num- 
bers, they  still  disdained  to  yield. 
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and  the  greatest  part  of  them,  like 
the  band  of  Thertnopylae,  perished  on 
the  field  of  battle.* 

Ipsilanti,  with  only  a  scattered 
wreck  of  his  army^  among  whom  were 
Ghiorgaki  and  Cantacuzene,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  him,  effected  his 
retreat  to  Rymnick.  Here  he  emit- 
ted a  proclamation,  upbraiding  in  the 
bitterest  terms  the  greater,  part  of  his 
troops,  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  had 
betrayed  or  deserted  him.  He  gave 
up  to  the  contempt  of  mankind,  to 
divine  justice,  and  to  the  malediction 
of  their  nation,  Kaminari  Sawa,  and 
the  odiet  chiefs,  whose  treason  had 
blasted  his  hopes.  The  cowards  who 
had  fled  at  that  critical  moment,  he 
declared  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
scddiers,  renounced  the  title  of  their 
chief,  and  exhorted  them  to  place 
themselves  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
for  which  they  were  alone  fitted. 
•'  But  you,"  said  he,  "  shades  of  the 
true  Hellenians  of  the  Sacred  Bat- 
talion^  who  have  been  betrayed,  and 
have  sacrificed  yourselves  for  the  de- 
liverance of  your  country,  receive 
through  me  the  thanks  of  the  Greek 
nation,  who  will  soon  raise  monu- 
ments that  will  render  your  name  im- 
mortal."'-MA8  it  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  lose  no  time  in  providing  for 
his  personal  safety,  he  hastened  to 
pass  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  the  defiles  of  Tran- 
sylvania. The  pursuing  Turks  were 
obliged  to  respect  the  cordon,  which 
secured  the  neutrality  of  that  district. 
Ipsilanti  now  only  sought  to  reach 
Greece,  which  he  might  da  by  pasa^ 
lag  through  the  territories  either  ,af 


Russia  or  of  Austria.  The  severity 
explerienced  from  the  monarch  of  the 
former  state,  and  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  hopes,  disinclined  him 
to  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy.  He 
did  not  consider  that  Alexander,  how- 
ever devoted  now  to  the  principleift 
of  the  monarchical  alliance,  had  per- 
sonal clemency  and  amability,  and 
would  not  probably  have  proceeded 
to  any  extremities.  Austna,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered,  no  severity 
too  great  for  the  votaries  of  innova- 
tion. Although  Ipsilanti  reached 
Trieste,  he  was  there  discovered,  ar- 
rested, and  thrown  into  the  castle  of 
Munkatch,  along  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Piedmontese  revolution. 
So  closely  was  he  immured,  that  the 
place  of  his  confinement  was  not 
known  till  four  months  after. 

Although  Ipsilanti  had  thus  given 
up  the  cause  in  despair,  Ghiorgaki, 
and  some  other  chiefs,  resolved  to 
make  another  effort  in  its  support. 
Having  collected  some  of  their  scat- 
tered adherents,  they  carried  on  a 
partizon  war  for  some  montha  with 
considerable  vigour.  This  desultory 
contest  cost  the  Turks  a  considerable 
number  of  men ;  but  it  could  pro- 
duce no  permanent  effect,  and  Wal- 
lachia  was  finally  reduced  to  a  state 
of  entire  submission. 

While  the  Porte  was  thus  carrying 
on  these  successful  operations  against 
the  first  theatre  of  insurrection,  it 
was  not  neglectful  of  that  equally  for- 
midable one,  which  had  broken  out 
in  the  Morea  and  the  islands.  To 
carry  it  on  with  success  a  fleet  was 
indispensable;  yetthemeansof  equip- 


*  Amid  conflicting  statements,  we  have  given  that  which  appeared  to  us  the  most 
-probable,  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Greek  cause  in  Walkchia.  According  to  the  ma- 
jority of  narratives,  there  were  two  battles,  one  at  Teisonitz,  and  one  at  Dragaschan  ; 
but,  from  the  reported  circumstances  of  both  being  identictilly  the  same,  as  well  as 
from  the  whole  aspect,  we  give  more  credit  to  a  writer  who  professes  to  have  been 
an  eye-witness,  ana  asserts  tnat  there  was  no  battle,  unless  one  at  the  latter  place. 
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]pmg  one  formed  the  gfealest  diificul- 
tj  under  which  it  laboured.    There 
was  no  deficiency,  indeed,  of  the  ne- 
cessary materiel;  but  there  was  an 
absence  of  any  living  instnunents,  by 
which  it  should  have  been  mov^. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  8ai)«- 
ors  in  the  empire,  having  all  disap- 
peared, left  no  resource  for  manning 
the  imperial  navy.     In  this  extremi* 
ty,  variuus  shifb  were  resorted  to. 
A  few  Barbary  sailors  were  found 
and  employed.   The  boatmen  on  the 
canal  o£  Constantinople  were  then 
pressed  into  the  service.     A  certain 
number  of  deserters  from  the  Euro- 
pean navies*  who  had  repaired   to 
Constantinople,  were  induced  by  high 
pay  and  privileges  to  go  on  board. 
There  being  still  a  great  blank,  a 
number  of  the  troops,  newly  levied 
for  the  land  servicev  were  thrust  on 
boards  and  obliged  to  practise  sea- 
manship as  they  best  could.     Still 
the  vast  mass  was  little  more  than  a 
body  without  a  souU  and  had  nothing 
in  its  superior  force  which  could  en- 
able it  to  cope  with  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  skill  and  address  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries.     The  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  an  able  man» 
newly  raised  to  the  situation  of  Cap- 
tain Pacha ;  but,  as  the  accounts  from 
3myma  represented  the  state  of  af- 
fairs as  urgent,  and  pressed  the  send- 
ing of  vessels  to  convey  the  troops 
destined  against  Samos,  fombekZaae, 
the  second  in  command,  was  sent 
forward  with  a  squadron  of  two  ships 
of  the  line,  three  large  frigates,  and 
five  transports.     The  Captain  Pacha 
promised  speedily  to  follow  in  per- 
son. Tombek  Zade  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  inferior  cou- 
rage and  capacity.     He  spent  nearly 
a  TOrtnight  in  coasting  along  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Passing  Cape  Sigeum  on  the 
19th  May,  he  descried  the  numerous 
£otilla  of  the  Greeks,  but  made  no 


movements  to  attack  it  s  while  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  contented  them- 
selves with  following  the  track  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  watching  its  course* 
The  Turkish  admiral  continued  to 
move  slowly  along  the  coast,  till  he 
arrived  in  the  anchorage  of  My  tilene. 
Disconcerted  then  at  seeing  and  hear* 
ing  nothing  of  the  Captain  Pacha, 
he  took  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
sending  back  a  seventy-four  to  the 
Dardanelles,  to  inquire  after  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.    The  captain  set  sail 
with  fear  and  trembling,  but,  on  en- 
tering the  strait  which  separates  My- 
tilene  from  the  main  land,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  not  to  discover 
a  single  hostile  saiL     He  was  not 
aware  that  the  Greek  squadron  kept 
itself  carefully  concealed  behind  the 
numerous  rocks  by  which  this  chan- 
nel is  bordered.  In  this  ambush  they 
remained  till  they  saw  the  ship  so 
far  advanced,  that  it  could  no  longer 
receive  succour  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.    A  signal  being  then  given, 
they  were  all  in  motion,  and  four  of 
the  most  active  were  soon  in  close 
pursuit.  The  Turkish  captain,  struck 
with  alarm,  instead  of  making  for  the 
open  sea,  where  everything  would 
have  been  in  his  favour,  had  the  in- 
credible stupidity  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  which 
scarcely  afforded  secure  navigation 
for  large  merchant- vessels.  The  ship 
soon  ran  aground  on  a  spot  whence, 
from  its  bulk  and   unwieldiness,  it 
could  not  be  extricated  for  several 
days«    It  remained  motionless,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  tjie  pursuing 
squadron.  The  Greeks  were  thus  en* 
abled  to  escape  the  terrible  discharge, 
which  would  have  ensued  from  thear- 
tillery  ranged  along  its  sides.     Divi- 
ding themselves  into  two  parts,  placed 
at  opposite  ends,  they  directed  their 
fire  at  once  against  the  poop  and  the 
stem,  where  there  wer^  oiuy  one  of 
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tirofftm»tottl8wertliem.  Tliebugts 
yesad-  agilated  itself  like  a  whale  un* 
Aet  the  mukiplied  strokes  of  the  har- 
poon.   All  its  artillery  on  both  sicks 
Was  ftiriously  discharg;ed,  as  if  its 
mere  sound  roUinff  through  empty 
air  eoiildhave  intimidated  the  Greeks. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  reach 
them  with  muskietry;  but  those  skil- 
ful mariners  kept  beyond  its  reach. 
They  maintained  an  unremitting  fire, 
which  raked  the  vessel  from  end  to 
end.  The  Turks  maintained  the  eom-^ 
bat  with  frantic  courage,  till  the  ship 
was  completely  perforated  with  bi^Sy 
its  masts  cracking,  its  deck  covered 
with  dead  ;  when  they  set  up  fright- 
Ibl  bowlings,  and  demanded^  that  the 
boats  should  be  launched,  that  they 
might  make  for  the  shore.  The  boats 
were  launched^  but  the  fire  being  still 
kept  up,  many  of  them  were  sunk ; 
and  it  is  not  supposed  that  of  one 
tl^ousand  men,  of  which  the  crew  ori- 
ginally eonsisted,  twa  hundred  ever 
reached  land.    The  captoin,  before 
leaving  the  vessel^  having  fisdled  in  an 
Attempt  to  blow  it  up,  set  it  on  fire 
in  numerous  places,  and  it  was  con- 
sumed to  ashes.    No  sooner  did  the 
Turkish  admiral,  still  at  anchor  in 
the  road  of  MytOene,  receive  intelli- 
gence of  this  catastrophe,  than,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  avenge  the  loss, 
he  thought  only  of  his  own  safety, 
and  res^ved  on  making  the  best  of 
his  way  back  to  the  Dardanelles.  In 
passing  through  the  chaimel  of  My- 
tilene,  he  descried  the  four  Greeks 
emplc^ed  in  draggbg  up  the  cannon 
of  his  li>8t  ship  I  but,  far  from  his 
tinnking  of  attacking  diem,  notwith- 
standing hi»  vast  superiority,  they 
comttienced  a  pursuit  of  him,  from 
which  ^he'  fled  with  all  speed ;  and, 
considering  himself  too  lumpy  to 
avoid  any  rencounter,  never  uacken- 
ed  sail,  till  he  found  himself  vtnda 
tim  cannon  of  die  castles  of  Asia. 


This  Victory  was  celebrated  with 
anbounded  exultation  in  all  theshorts 
and  havens  of  Greece.  Thus  easily, 
with  their  flotiUa,  to  have  cMscomfiu 
ed  the  grand  imperial  fleet  of  the 
empire,  seemed  almost  to  rmew  tbm 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  when  they 
vanquished,  at  Salamis  and  Myoile, 
the  navies  of  the  great  king.  They 
deemed  themselves  now  the  undia* 
puted  masters  of  the  sea,  and  equal 
to  any  enterprize,  the  success  o(which 
could  be  attended  with  benefit  to  the 
general  cause.  In  this  view,  their 
eyes  were  attracted  by  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  which,  even  amid  their 
decline,  were  still  fertile  and  popu- 
lous, and  contained  several  commer- 
cial cities  of  great  importance. 

No  modern  city  has  risen  more 
rapi^y  to  such  a  height  of  prosperi- 
ty, as  Aivali)  or  Cydonia>  situated  ot| 
a  little  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti. 
Forty^  years  ago,  it  was  a  mere  fish- 
ing viUage,  inhdl>ited  by  a  mixture 
of  Turks  and  Greeks,  who  were  en^^ 
gaged  in  continual  oonfficts  with  each 
otheip.  Economos,  a  Gieek  native,  - 
having  insinuated  himself  into  the 
fiivour  of  some  individuals  who  were 
all  powerful  at  Constantinople,  had 
the  address,  not  only  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  government  of  the  place, 
but  a  firman,  by  which  no  Turk  was 
to  reside  there  in  any  official  capa- 
dty.  This  happy  immunity  drew 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  the  ment- 
hers  of  this  nation,  who  were  suffer- 
ing under  persecution,  but  who  here 
dwelt  in  security,  and  carried  on  with- 
out uiterruption  their  industrious 
pursuits.  Cydonia  also  shared  in  its 
Bill  extent  the  general  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  thus  at- 
tained a  population  of  40,000  inha- 
bitants, had  estabfiriied  large  manu- 
fiictures  of  oil,  leather,  and  soap,  and 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade. 
It  had  become  a  sort  of  capital  of  the 
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Greeks ;  and  the  college^  founded 
there  in  1803,  was  the  most  distin- 
giiiriied  in  AsiiL  On  the  approach 
of  the  troubles,  the  Pacha  of  Boursa, 
within  -whose  jurisdiction  the  place 
was,  sent  a  corps  of  600  men^  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  knding. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  unaccuS'* 
tnmed  to  such  occupants,  and  to  their 
tumnkuary  licence^  rose  and  <hrove 
them  out  Hereupon  the  Pacha  sent 
a  body  of  SOOO,  which  overpowered 
all  resistance,  and  forcibly  occupied 
the  principal  positions  of  the  place. 
Amid  these  conflicts,  the  principal 
inhabitants  hastily  sought  refuge  in 
the  small  island  of  Mosconissi  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  whither  the  Turks 
were  unable  to  follow.  Notice  was 
also  sent  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  then 
hovering  near  Smjrma,  but  which 
immediately  preferred  this  as  a  more 
urgent  calL  In  the  morning  of  the 
15th  June,  the  bay  appeared  cover- 
ed with  numerous  bwks  filled  with 
troops.     The  Turks  endeavoured  to 

!>revent  the  landing,  by  occupying  in 
brce  all  the  houses  bcnrdering  on  the 
qua^;  but  their  efforts  proved  vain 
agamst  the  Greek  artillery ;  and,  af* 
ter  a  desperate  resistance  in  thestreets 
and  houses,  they  were  finally  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  nural^rs 
and  valour*  Before  evacuating  the 
city,  they  set  fire  to  it  in  more  than 
twenty  plaoes.  The  flames,  favoured 
by  a  violent  wind,  rapidly  spread; 
and  every  effort  was  vainly  made  to 
stop  the  devouring  conflagration.  In 
two  days,  Cydonia  was  no  more. 
Itiat  splendid  city  of  the  Greeks  pre- 
sented cmly  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
Turks  avenged  themselves  by  pillar 
ging  the  adjacent  villages,  and  cai^ 
rying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  population  of  the  dty  were  con- 
veyedawayby  theGreeks,with  all  their 
movable  effects,  and  were  distribu- 
ted in  the  islands  and  in  the  Morea. 


The  dismal  result  of  this  expedi>« 
tion  proved  to  the  Greeks  that  they 
were  proceeding  on  an  erroneous  sys- 
tern,  in  attempting  to  form  esti^lish- 
ments  on  tlie  main  land  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. That  region  contained  a  nu- 
merous and  warlike  population,  fa- 
natically attached  to  the  Mussulman 
faith.  These  new  poured  down  in 
vast  crowds  upon  the  coast,  demand- 
ing the  means  of  transporting  them- 
sehres  to  the  islands,  where  they 
might  bathe  themselves  in  the  blood 
of  the  infidels.  The  catastrophe  of 
Cydoniainflamedthe  passions  of  these 
barbarous  hordes,  and  placed  all  the 
Asiatic  Christians  in  the  most  awful 
and  alarming  situation. 

Smyrna,  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  could  not  long  escape  those 
violent  agitations.  ■  Its  situation  was 
the  more  critical,  from  being  the  ren* 
dezvous  of  all  the  levies  made  in  the 
interior,  to  be  employed  against  the 
islands.  The  administration,  indeed, 
kept  them  carefully  encamped  with- 
out the  city,  and  exerted  itself,  with 
very  considerable  diligence,  to  pre- 
serve internal  tranquillity.  Their  vi* 
cinity,  however,  and  the  ravages  com^ 
mitted  by  them  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  kept  up  a  continual  appre^ 
hension.  The  crowds  of  Greeks,  who 
embarked  at  Smyrna,  both  from  the 
city  itself  and  the  interior  districts, 
expressed  and  spreadtheir  own  alarm, 
and  fed  the  irritation  of  the  Mussul<- 
mans,  who  suspected  them  as  going 
to  join  the  insurrection.  In  sudi  de^ 
licate  circumstances,  the  slightest  ao- 
cident,  a  momentarv  quarrel  between 
the  governor  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador, a  single  gun  discharged  in  the 
streets,  spread  universal  dismay,  and 
drove  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  to 
take  refiige  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  No  actual  violence,  how- 
ever, eDMied  till  the  month  of  May, 
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when  single  murders  began  to  be  com* 
milted.  The  bands  in  the  vicinity^  be- 
ing straitened  for  provisions,  and  ha- 
ving exhaoBted  the  country,  stole  into 
the  city,  and  plundered  a  number  of 
.  the  shops.  Once,  upon  a  false  alarm, 
a  dreadful  tumult  arose,  all  the  houses 
in  a  particular  quarter  were  sacked, 
and  about  twenty  Greeks  murdered. 
The  alarm  of  the  Greeks  was  now  un- 
bounded ;  all  to  whom  it  was  possible 
had  already  left  Smyrna,  and  about 
2000  sought  shelter  in  the  quarter  of 
the  French  Consul.  Authority^  how- 
ever, was  still  maintained,  and  the  tu- 
mult confined  to  individual  and  tran- 
sient impulses,  till  news  arrived  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  vessel  in 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyti.  The  fury  of 
the  Turks  then  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch.  United  in  a  body,  they  scoured 
the  streets,  putting  all  whom  they 
met  to  the  sword.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  night,  when  their  passions  had 
been  worked  up  to  this  state  of  fren- 
zy, that  the  additional  accounts  arrived 
of  the  combat  and  fate  of  Cydonia. 
Smyrna,  next  morning,  became  one 
scene  of  blood  and  massacre  ;  neither 
age  nor  sex  were  spared ;  not  content 
with  slaughtering  their  unhappy  vic- 
tims, they  mutilated  and  disfigured 
the  lifeless  bodies.  The  infuriate  crowd 
rushed  to  the  consular  residences  of 
Russia  and  France,  demanding  that 
the  unhappy  Greeks  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  them  ;  and,  on  refusal,  force  would 
have  been  employed,  had  not  several 
armed  vessels  been  brought  up  in  front 
of  them.  Soon  all  Smyrna  became 
like  a  field  after  a  battle,  strewed  with 
dead,  and  through  which  bands  of  mur- 
derers still  wandered  in  search  of  further 
victims,  that  were  no  lonflrer  to  be 
found.  Still  thirsting  for  blood,  they 
hastened  to  the  Moiah,  or  chief  of  the 
Mahometan  religrion,  and  demanded, 
^ith  loud  cries,  a  hUam^  or  permission 
to  set  the  city  on  fire,  that  they  might 


force  all  the  Greeks  to  come  out,  and 
be  massacred.  The  venerable  pontiff 
and  magistrate,  indignantly  refuting 
their  demand,  was  struck,  and  fell  be- 
neath their  daggers.  The  Ayan-ba- 
chi,  or  chief  of  police,  and  several  other 
officers,  who  attempted  to  resist  thcm^ 
suffered  the  same  fate ;  while  the  cow* 
ardly  Pacha,  hiding  himself  in  his 
house,  left  them  undisturbed  mastera 
of  the  city. 

The  anarchists,  after  striking  these 
terrible  blows,  suddenly  stopped  short. 
They  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  me^ 
ditated  enormities,  and,  finding  the 
power  in  their  hands,  be^an  to  use  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  city.  An  end 
was  put  to  bloodshed,  and  some  kind 
of  regular  police  established.  But  just 
as  Smyrna  was  beginning  to  breathe^ 
the  plague,  too  natural  a  consequence 
of  the  scenes  that  h^d  just  passed,  came 
to  complete  her  calamities. 

The  fate  of  Scala  Nova  was,  if  posr 
sible,  still  more  disastrous  than  that  of 
Smyrna.  This  city,  which,  though  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  was  tolerably 
rich  and  prosperous,  enjoyed  a  lot  pe- 
culiarly lortunate.  It  was  governed 
by  £lez  Aga,  a  chief  far  superior  to 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  equuy 
and  humanity.  Under  him,  person 
and  property  were  respected,  and  equal 
justice  rendered  to  Turks  and  Greeks. 
He  had  not,  however,  influence  or 
energy  sufficient  to  restrain  the  hordes 
of  tumultuary  militia,  who  poured  in 
from  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  against  Samoa.  That 
island  is  separated  from  Scala  Nova 
only  by  a  narrow  strait,  across  which, 
however,  the  Turks  had  not  skill  suffi- 
cient to  transport  an  army,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  vain 
expected.  The  troops,  meantime,  suf- 
fering many  privations,  and  seeing  be- 
fore their  eyes  a  rich  city,  partly  in- 
habited by  Greeks,  eagerly  sought 
permission  to  plunder.  Thej  first  en- 
tered in  small  parties,  then  m  greater 
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miinbertt  and  at  length  a  genend  sack 
of  all  the  Greek  auartert  of  the  city 
took  place,  not  without  including^me 
of  the  Mussulman  population.  When 
they  had  finished,  they  set  fire  to  it 
at  sereral  points,  and  the  Turkish  in<- 
habitants  being  unable  thoroughly  to 
protect  their  own  quarters,  a  great 
part  of  Scala  Nova  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Having  achieved  this  exploit, 
the  troops,  now  set  loose  from  all  dis* 
eipline,  broke  up,  and  returned  to  their 
hornet,  without  inquiring  farther  as  to 
the  objects  of  their  expedition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Porte  bestirred  them* 
selves  to  put  forth  again  their  squa- 
dron, which  had  returned  to  them  in 
•o  shameful  a  plight.  The  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  vessels,  now 
sailed,  under  the  command  of  the  Cap- 
tain Pacha,  and  directed  its  course,  in 
two  divisions,  towards  Samos.  The 
Greeks  merely  followed  its  traces,  and 
kept  themselves  in  presence,  without 
«ittier  attacking  or  being  attacked. 
The  Turks  attempted  to  disembark 
tome  troops  at  Samos,  but,  as  the  party 
which  commenced  the  landing  were  im- 
■lediately  cut  off  by  the  brave  island- 
ers, they  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
After  remaining  about  a  month  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Greek  fleet,  without  any 
movement,  they  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  towards  Rhodes.  Meantime,  the 
authorities  at  Smyrna  had  been  busy 
in  embarking  troops  on  board  some 
merchant  vessels,  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  fleet;  thinking  Smyrna  happy  in 
being  delivered  from  their  presence. 
Such,  however,  was  the  tardiness  of 
their  movements,  that  the  fleet  was  al* 
ready  set  sail,  and  they  attempted  to 
follow  it  under  the  guard  of  only  two 
or  three  small  armed  vessels.  This  ad- 
▼antafi^e  was  immediately  espied  by  the 
Greeks,  who  bore  down  and  attacked 
them.  The  Turks  employed  with  cou- 
rage their  feeble  means  of  resistance, 
but,  being  soon  overpowered,*  they 
threw  themselves  into  their  boats,  and 


gained  the  land,  after  faavinj;  set  the 
squadron  on  fire.  This  action  being 
reported  through  Greece^  and  over  au 
Europe,  as  «  general  victory  over  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  spread  over  their  arms 
an  illusory  lustre,  which,  however,  was 
not  unproductive  of  some  advantage 
to  the  cause. 

At  Rhodes,  the  Turks  met  with  a 
squadron  sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
as  well  as  with  some  vessels  from  Tu- 
nis and  Algiers.  Thus  reinforced,  they 
made  sail  U>r  the  coasts  of  the  Morea. 
The  Greeks  having  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  employ  tire-$hijps 
against  them,  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  dispersed  each  to  their  respective 
ports.  The  Ottomans,  whhout  at- 
tempting to  pursue,  proceeded  along 
the  coast  ot  the  Morea,  victualled 
anew  Coron  and  Modon,  and  went  on 
to  Prevesa.  Here  they  extricated  a 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  Captain  Bey, 
which  was  blockaded  by  the  Greeks, 
who  retired  on  their  approach.  The 
united  squadrons  then  entered  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  where  they  discovered  six 
Hydnote  vessels  so  enclosed  between 
them  and  the  land,  as  to  be  unable  to 
gain  the  open  sea.  The  Greeks  were 
quickly  worsted,  and  two  of  their  ves- 
sels destroyed,  while  the  remaining 
four  sought  refuge  in  the  road  of  Ga- 
laxidi.  As  this  port,  however,  had  no 
defences,  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don these  vessels  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  who  took  them,  with  a 
number  of  smaller  craft,  and  reduced 
the  town  of  Galaxidi  to  ashes.  Proud 
of  this  trifling  achievement,  the  Ot- 
toman admirid  considered  himself  aa 
having  made  a  brilliant  campaign,  and 
determined  to  return  to  the  Bosphorus. 
After  rounding  the  Morea,  he  passed 
close  to  the  island  of  Tino ;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  struck  with  dismay,  fled 
into  the  interior  i  but  the  hostile  fleets 
carried  forward  by  a  rapid  gale,  did 
not  even  attempt  to  land.  On  the 
22d  of  October,  it  entered  the  Bos^ 
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phoniti  nuking  a  parade  of  the  amall 
number  of  Greek  Yesseli  which  it  had 
taken,  and  the  sides  of  which  were 
adorned  with  a  nunaber  of  Greeks  sua* 
pended  b^  the  hair.  The  populace  of 
Constantinople,  to  whom  suck  specta- 
cles were  always  agreeable,  applauded ; 
but  the  Sultan,  on  inquiring  into  the 
particulars  of  the  expedition,  was  so 
ill  satisfied,  that  he  disgraced  the  Cap« 
tain  Pacha  and  several  of  his  officers. 

However  favourable  and  satisfactory 
these  operations  were,  it  was  in  the 
Morea,  and  in  Thessaly,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  to  be  decided,  whether  the 
Greeks  were  to  be  again  a  people? 
Having,  therefore,  surveyed  the  mari- 
time and  insular  campaiprn,  as  well  as 
that  unfortunate  one  which  opened  on 
the  Danube,  we  are  ready  to  take  a 
connected  view  of  the  transactions  on 
that  main  and  decisive  theatre  of  con- 
flict. 

After  the  first  enthusiasm  had  sub- 
aided,  and  when  the  Porte,  recovering 
from  its  surprise,  began  to  muster  its 
strength,  the  Greeks  could  not  but 
feel  their  inadequate  means  to  meet  the 
force  of  a  great  empire,  roused  by  fa- 
naticism to  a  sort  of  preternatural  en- 
ergy. The  Morea,Thessaly,  and  West- 
em  Greece,  could  not  contain  above  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  these,  when 
they  attempted  to  form  an  army,  had 
few  arms,  no  discipline,  none  of  the 
aupplWs  and  resources  of  war.  For- 
tunatelv  the  chief  attention  of  the 
Turkish  amies  was  engrossed,  in  the 
first  iastancey  by  the  operations  on  the 
Danube*  A  small  interval  was  thus 
allowed  to  prepare,  in  the  course  of 
whidb,  resources  came  in  from  several 
quarters.  The  terror  inspired  by  Turk* 
ish  cruelty,  produced,  as  already  ob* 
aerved,  an  immense  emigration  from 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  all  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor*  The  fugitives, 
being  at  first  accumulated  in  the  small 
islands,  appeared  in  danger  of  periah- 
bg  by  famine ;  bnt,  when  there  waa 


time  to  diatribute  them  throngh  the 
aeveral  territoriea  of  Greece,  they 
brought  a  brge  acceaaion  to  her  po-» 
pulation  and  resources.  A  great  pro* 
portion,  destitute  of  any  regular  sab«* 
aistence  or  employment,  urere  ready  ta 
enter  the  ranka  of  the  army  |  while 
those  who  preferred  pacific  occupa- 
tions, filled  the  void  left  by  the  na- 
tives who  had  joined  the  atandard  of 
insurrection.  At  the  aame  time,  a  higk 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, at  the  promised  revivid  of  the. 
existence  and  glories  of  Greece.  The 
mighty  wars  which  had  shaken  that 
region,  left  still  an  internal  heafing  and 
agitation,  which  sought  for  vent.  The 
hold  and  romantic  spirit  of  the  Ger-* 
mans  found  here  a  quite  congenial 
cause.  In  France,  the  disbanding  of 
the  imperial  army  left  many  who  were 
ready  to  seek  in  a  foreign  theatre  ad« 
vancement  and  employment*  Of  the 
numbers  who  flocl^  with  these  viewa 
to  the  Greek  sundard,  many  were  ae^ 
verely  diaappointed.  Instead  of  regn* 
br  profeasional  employment,  and  of 
thoae  accommodationa,  and  even  luxu^ 
riea,  to  which  our  troopa  are  now  ac« 
cuatomed,  they  found  a  mere  barba* 
rous  crowd,  without  pay,  clothes,  or 
even  food,  except  what  their  own  shifta 
could  procure.  Many  were  soon  dis-t 
gusted,  and  returned  to  Europe,  where 
they  spread  the  most  unfavourable  re* 
ports  of  the  Greeks  and  their  cause. 
But  others,  supported  by  a  grenuine 
enthusiasm,  braved  every  urdnip,  and 
not  only  fought  themselves,  but  im- 
parted some  portion  of  their  own  mi- 
utary  skill  and  discipline  to  these  tu^ 
multuary  levies. 

The  Morea,  which  formed  the  main 
theatre  of  action,  waa  in  ao  far  favour- 
ably aituated,  that  the  outer  districts 
of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  broke  the 
first  force  of  Turkiah  invaaion ;  and  it 
reached  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  only 
in  shattered  fragments.  The  Greeka 
were  therefore  unoppoaed  in  the  first 
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e,  onleMby  the  garrisons  of  tlm 
fi[>rtmset»  wbich  were  numerous  in  » 
coootry  that  had  been  long  the  thea« 
tre  of  warfare  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Venetians.  They  were  in  very  bad 
condition^  indeed,  but  they  were  not 
the  less  impregnate  against  the  total 
want  of  all  nseans  of  regular  siege  oa 
the  part  of  the  assailants.  The  Gicekst 
however,  were  masters  of  the  whole 
open  country,  and  of  all  the  unforti* 
fied  towns.  Among  these  were  Argos 
andCaiamata,  where  Senates  were  form- 
ed, composed  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  they  found 
themselves  numerous  enough  to  lay 
ssege  to  the  fortresses  of  Napoli  die 
MuTasia,  Navarin^  TripeUzsayand  Pa* 
tnw*  These  sieges,  indeed,  were  only 
loose  blookades,  formed  by  erowds  of 
hal£-«raaed  peasants,  who  strolled  about 
the  raapaFtSy  firing  shots  at  random. 
Thus,  however,  they  confined  fo  their 
fisrtreaaea  the  Turkish  troops,  who»  as 
they  had  no  allies  in  the  country  to 
aisbt  in  throwing  in  provisioas,  were 
toon  ledoced  to  considerable  straits. 

Patraa  was  the  first  scene  of  active 
operations.  The  Archbishop  Germa* 
■o,  combining  the  sword  with  the  mi- 
tre, had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  brge  body  of  hia  noiHtant  flock. 
The  Turkish  Aga  defended  himself 
with  skill  sad  vigour,  so  that  the  place 
was  eapoeed  to  danger  only  by  the 
cxtfeme  seal  of  the  Governor  of  Co- 
rtnli^.  who,  supposing  it  in  real  dis- 
treat,  sent  a  detachment  to  reinforce 
thegarriBOBk  This  body,  as  it  arrived  in 
dght  of  Patrasy  was  surrounded,  over- 
powered, aad  eutirely  cut  to  pieces* 
The  Turkish  troops  beheld  this  disaa* 
ler  of  their  comrades ;  ihiet  heard  the 
shouts,  and  songs  of  joy,  which  echoed 
during  the  whole  ntght  io  the  Greek 
camp*  These  circumstances  struck 
Ibem  vrith  discouracrement  and  diimsy, 
while  tlssy  vrorked  up  the  nrinds  of 
the  Hellenes  to  the  dariag  purpose  of 
mtoLt  day  aMevptiDg  to  storm  the  Soru 


fes&  Animated  by  a  sort  of  preter** 
natural  courage,  they  rushed  upon  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and,  bursting 

rthe  gates,  made  their  way  into 
place.  A  terrible  combat  wae 
maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  ; 
but,  at  len^h,  after  dreadful  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  the  Turks  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  left  the  Greek  army 
asasters  of  the  town.  Wondrous,  how- 
ever, are  the  vicissitudes  of  barbarous 
warfare.  The  victors,  intoxicated  with 
success,  lost  ^11  fear,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  inconsiderate  joy.  This 
was  soon  espied  by  the  Turkish  chief, 
who  fell  upon  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  forced  them  to  evacuate 
the  place  with  total  loss  and  discomfi-^ 
tore.  Germano  had  only  time  to  cause 
the  town  to  be  fired  in  different  places  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  had  the 
dismal  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  reduced 
to  ashes. 

After  this  disaster,  a  considerable 
dispersion  took  place  in  the  Greek 
army,  and  Germano  was  obliged  to 
retire.  By  the  month  of  July,  how- 
ver,  he  had  reassembled  and  reinforced 
his  bands,  and  was  able  again  to  march 
to  the  attack  of  Patras.  For  undis- 
ciplined troops  to  attempt  storming 
the  citadel,  now  better  fortified  than 
ever,  seemed  a  most  hopeless  under-" 
taking ;  but  the  governor,  trusting  to 
the  precipitous  character  of  the  rock 
on  one  side,  had  left  it  without  any 
defence  but  that  of  nature.  The  agile 
mountaineers,  taking  advantage  of  a 
stormy  night,  made  tneir  way  up  tl^se 
fbmridabte  steeps,  and  burst  on  the 
astonished  garrison.  The  place  was 
soon  taken,  and  only  a  few  Turks  made 
their  escape  by  sea  to  Lepanto.  After 
gaining,  however,  this  important  ad- 
vantage, the  Greeks  were  so  careless 
B  keepbg  it,  that  Jussnf  Pasha,  ba- 
ting entered  the  Peloponnesos  with 
4O0O  or  5000  men,  and  pushed  into 
PMras,  found  it  unguarded,  and  retook 
it  without  resistance)  nor  have  the 
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Greeks  ever  since  been  able  to  regain 
this  important  place. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection, the  Greeks  had  been  head-> 
ed  by  Colocotroni,  Mauro  Michale,  the 
Archbishop  Germano*  and  the  Monk 
Gregoras,  and  any  person  of  talents 
and  note  who  happened  to  be  at  hand. 
About  the  beginning  of  July,  how- 
ever, a  new  and  more  digrnifiedperson-^ 
age  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  was 
Demetrius  Ipsilanti,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  Demetrius,  full  of 
the  claims  of  his  house  to  the  throne 
of  the  east,  demanded  the  chief  com- 
mandy  as  his  right  in  the  room  of  his 
absent  brother,  whom  he  almost  an- 
nounced 99  the  future  Emperor.  Such 
claims  were- not  found  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  rising  republic ;  but  his  name, 
and  the  lustre  which  still  surrounded 
the  enterprize  of  his  brother,  induced 
the  Greeks  to  invest  him  with  the  tide 
of  Generalusimo  of  the  Morea.  This 
arrangemsnt  w^s  of  great  advantage  to 
the  cause.  Demetrius,  though  young, 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  en- 
larged views ;  he  aided  greatly  in  com- 
bining into  one  plan  the  hitherto  de- 
sultory and  merely  local  efforts  of  the 
insurrection.  At  the  same  time  he  la- 
boured, with  slow  but  gradual  suc- 
cess, to  impart  to  his  barbarous  coun- 
trymen some  portion  of  civilization, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  proceedings  a 
measure  at  least  of  that  humanity  which 
characterizes  the  system  of  modern 
warfisre. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Demetrius, 
the  Hellenic  arms  were  crowned  with* 
their  first  permanent  success.  The 
castle  of  Napoli  de  Malvasia,  having 
been  closely  invested  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities  of  famine.  Af- 
ter having  consumed  every  species  of 
food,  even  the  vilest,  which  the  pbce 
contained,  they  seemed  at  last  disposed 
rather  to  perish  than  to  yield  to  the 
infuriate  Greeks.    Demetrius*  ho«v*^ 


ever,  by  pledging  his  honour,  prevail- 
ed upon  them  to  accept  a  venr  fovour- 
able  capitulation,  by  which  tho  garri- 
son were  to  be  transported  to  the  coast 
of  Asia.  The  Greeks,  however,  were 
too  much  disposed  on  these  occasiona 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afflict 
their  best  friends.  Fired  with  the  dead-> 
liest  antipathy  against  their  opprettors» 
scarcely  were  the  keys  of  the  place 
delivered  up  to  them,  when  they  rush* 
ed  forward,  to  commence  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre.  It  was  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life  that  Demetrius  was 
able  to  save  the  Turkish  garrison  |  nor 
vras  he  able,  though  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  to  preserve 
the  place  from  general  plunder.  At 
length  the  garrison  were  embarked; 
but  the  sailors,  instead  of  conveying 
them,  as  promised,  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  threw  them  on  the  little 
rock  of  Casso  Nisst,  where  they  must 
have  perished,  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  Bomford,  the  French  consul* 
who  procured  their  conveyance  to  Scala 
Nova.  About  the  same  time;  the  fort 
of  Navarins,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Messenia,  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of 
four  months.  A  similar  capitulation 
was  granted,  but  was  equally  ill  ob- 
served. Demetrius  was  so  indignant 
at  this  repeated  infraction  of  engage- 
ments, that  he  publicly  threatened  to 
desert  altogether  the  cause  of  Greece. 
These  menaces  stimulated  the  senates 
to  form  a  genrral  Congress  of  th^  Mo^ 
rea,  and  the  three  islands,  which  con-* 
stituted  itself  at  CalamaU,  and  did 
everything  in  its  power,  to  invest  him 
with  the  authority  requisite  to  pre- 
serve discipline  and  subordination. 

The  Peloponnesians  were  now  able 
to  turn  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
most  important  object  which  the  pen- 
insula presented — the  reduction  of 
Tripolizza,  its  capitaL  In  this  capa- 
city, as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  it  had 
been  the  commoo  ceBtre»  to  which  all 
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the  moat  opulent  and  distinguished 
Turks  resorted  for  refuge,  and  lodged 
their  treasures,  as  in  a  place  ox  secu- 
rity.    The  population  was  thus  swell- 
ed to  about  S6,000  men,  a  large  pro- 
E'ion  of  which  were  in  amis.  Nazir 
,  the  governor*  considered  himself 
ill  security.    Besides  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  place -was  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  which,  how- 
ever impenect,  were  completely  proof 
against  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding 
the  acquisition  of  battering  cannon,, 
which  they  had  recently  made  at  Mal- 
vasia  and  Nevarius.     The  scarcity  of 
provisions,  though  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  felt,  was  expected  to  bo  soon 
relieved  by  the  Ottoman  fleet,  which 
was  already  cruizing^  in  these  seas. 
Amid  this  security,  nowever,  danger 
was  coming  from  an  unforeseen  and 
unsuspected  point.  One  quarter  of  the 
fort  was  held  by  about  3000  Alba- 
nians, a  race  inured  to  treachery,  and 
who,  feeling  little  or  no  zeal  in  the 
Turkish  service,  were  soon  tired  of 
the  toils  and  privations  to  which  their 
present  situation  exposed  them.    It  is 
believed,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
these  motives,  they  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Greek  commanders, 
to  deliver  up  the  place,  upon  being 
merely  allowed  to  march  off  with  their 
arms  and  baggage.    On  the  evening 
of  the  5th  of  October,  a  select  body 
of  Greeks  suddenly  scaled  the  ram- 
parts at  this  point,  and  hoisted  the 
standard  of  liberty.   Amid  the  dismay 
occasioned  by  this  spectacle,  Coloco- 
troni  and  Mauro  Mickale  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  to  to  the  city,  and 
turning  against  it  the  cannon  of  its 
own  batteries.     The  place  was  now 
taken  ;  but  the  Turks,  as  usual,  still 
maintained  a  terrible  resistance  in  every 
street  and  in  every  house.     The  as- 
sailants were  repeatedly  forced  to  make 
their  way  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses } 
and,  by  the  light  of  these  flames,  the 
contest  was  prolonged  throughout  the 


night.  The  triumph  of  the  Greeks 
was  at  length  complete ;  but  a  fatal 
scene  followed,  over  which  liberty  and 
humanity  must  seek  to  draw  a  veil.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  or  to  palliate 
atrocities,  %hich  the  enemies  of  the 
Greeks  made  to  resound  throughout 
Europe  }  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  remark, 
that  the  capture  of  a  city  by  storm 
can  scarcely  be  made,  even  by  a  civil- 
ized army,  without  serious  excesses; 
the  soldiers  claiming^  even  by  the  laws 
of  war,  an  almost  unbounded  licence* 
In  the  present  instance,  the  Greeks 
were  goyled,  not  only  by  the  terrible 
wrongs  already  enumerated,  but  they 
had  recently  seen  eighty  of  their 
priests,  that  had  been  detained  in  the 
fortress  as  hostages,  inhumanly  put  to 
death.  The  highest  estimate  oi  those 
who  perished  is  eight  thousand,  not 
quite  a  fourth  of  the  supposed  popu- 
lation, though  it  is  added,  we  tear 
with  truth,  that  a  proportion  were  of 
a  sex  and  age  which  ought  td  have 
exempted  them  from  every  species  of 
outrage  ;  and  that  death,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  aggravated  by  torture. 
It  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  last 
very  flagrant  instance  of  this  nature  ; 
the  troops  becoming  thenceforth  more 
amenable  to  the  voice  of  their  chiefs, 
which  continually  urged  a  more  civil- 
ized and  humane  system  of  warfare. 

The  taking  of  Tripolizza  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  contest, 
and  brought  a  great  accession  of  re- 
source and  consolidation  to  the  riling 
state.  They  found  in  it  very  consi*> 
derable  treasures,  and  an  ample  store 
of  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Their 
troops,  which  before  were  only  irre- 
gular  assemblages  of  half-armed  pea* 
santry,  could  now  be  equipped  in  the 
full  style  of  a  regular  army.  A  gene* 
ral  amelioration  was  observed  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  nation ;  and,  from 
a  horde  of  insurgent  banditti,  it  began 
to  acquire  the  character  of  a  regular 
and  avilixed  society* 
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The  troops  rendered  disposable  by 
the  redaction  of  Tripolizzay  were  du 
rected  partly  upon  Patras,  and  partly 
upon  Corinth.  The  siege  of  this  last 
puce  was  pushed  with  peculiar  vigour^ 
i>n  account  of  its 'forming,  as  it  were, 
the  key  of  the  Morea,  since  its  pos- 
session would,  in  a  great  measure,  shot 
the  peninsula  against  the  invader.  The 
town  had  been  repeatedly  penetrated  $ 
but  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  named 
the  Impcegnable,  formed  the  brilliant 
dose  ot  the  present  year.  The  gene- 
ral Congress,  which  had  been  transfers- 
red  from  Argus  to  Epidauru^  was  now 
remoTed  to  Corinth.  This  body  had 
just  completed  the  plan  of  a  general 
constitution  for  Greece,  which  was  not, 
however,  promulgated  till  the  close  of 
January  in  the  foUowing  year. 

Thus  the  campaign  in  the  Morea 
had  been  almost  one  continued  train 
of  success,  which  issued  in  the  con- 
version of  a  tumultuary  insurrection, 
into  a  regular  and  organized  republic. 
In  the  outer  parttf  of  Greece,  more 
directly  exposed  to  Turkish  inroad,  the 
scene  ^ad  been  much  more  chequered. 
Athens,  whose  mighty  name  and  mo- 
numents seemed  to  present  almost  en- 
tire the  image  of  her  ancient  glory, 
shared  the  earliest  movements  of  the 
Greek  nation.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  inhabitants,  by  a  genersu  ri- 
sing, drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  city, 
and  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Acropolis.  Although,  this  point 
could  not  be  forced,  yet  the  standard 
of  liberty  floated  on  die  Piraeus,  and 
a  senate  was  installed,  under  the  vene« 
Table  title  of  Areopagus.  Presently 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  arming  them- 
selves,  to  the  number  of  about  8000, 
laid  close  siege  to  the  Acropolis.  These 
antique  bulwarks  presented  an  iropreg« 
nsble  front  to  the  rude  assailants ;  but 
the  continuance  of  the  blockade  had 
svdiiced  it  to  considerable  distress, 
svlwn,  ia  the  begtnmng  of  July,  a 
Turkish  division,  uadcr  Omer  Biioo!, 


succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  penetra- 
ting through  Thessaly.  The  Greeks 
prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance s  yet,  on  the  first  approach  of 
the  Turkish  vanguard,  they  were  seized 
with  one  of  those  sudden  panics  to 
which  raw  troops  are  liable.  They  fled 
in  oon&sion,  'either  to  the  mountains^ 
or  to  their  ships.  Athens 'returned 
under  the  lull  domimon  of  the  Tnrkst 
except  that  the  flag  of  independence 
still  waved  in  the  Pirseus.  In  the 
course  of  some  months,  however,  the 
Turks,  niceiving  no  reinforcemcnta» 
were  gradually  worn  down  by  disease 
and  partial  conflicts ;  while  the  Greeks 
rallied,  and  were  reinforced  by  their 
victorious  countrymen  in  Thessaly  and 
the  Morea.  They  were  at  length  ena- 
bled to  advance  upon  Athens  in  such 
force,  that  Omer  judged  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  retire  into 
the  citadel.  The  Greeks  made  despe- 
rate efforts  to  carry  it ;  but,  thought 
they  had  established  themselves  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  parapet,  they  were 
unable  to  mount  \he  rock,  and  were 
obliged  to  trust  to  blockade  for  the 
reduction  of  this  post.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  year  closed.  It  is  gra- 
tifying that  the  war  at  this  point  was 
marked  by  no  violence  or  atrocity  on 
either  side.  At  the  instance  of  the 
British  ambassador,  the  Porte  had 
given  directions,  that  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Athens  should,  if  possible,  be 
kept  entire.  This  direction  was  strict-* 
ly  observed  ;  and  what  was  still  more 
important,  the  laws  of  humanity  vrere 
respected  in  all  the  combats  which 
took  place  on  the  spot  rendered  sacred 
by  the  remains  of  Athens. 

That  extensive  territory,  reaching 
from  the  Morea  to  Macedonia,  which 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Thessaly,  had  made  no  delay  in  dec1a<- 
ring  for  the  cause  of  independence. 
The  wide  plains,  of  which  it  was  chief- 
ly composed,  were  traversed  in  tnany 
parts  by  k>f^y  chaitts,  which  alForded 
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iaTourable  points  for  tbe  operations  of 
irregular  infantry.  A  chief  here  arofle, 
exactly  tutted  to  the  wants  of  this  rude 
vrarfare.  Odysseus^  or,  as  we  still 
translate  it,  Ulysses,  notwithstanding 
his  celebrated  name,  had  been  hitherto 
distinguished  only  as  chief  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  who  haunted  the  moun* 
tainoua  tracts  between  Thessaly  and 
Albania.  In  this  character  he  might 
have  lired  and  died,  had  not  propi- 
tious fate  given  him  a  cause  to  defend, 
his  exploits  in  which  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  hero.  As  soon  as  the  stand- 
ard of  independence  was  raised,  Ulys* 
ses  was  acknowledged  as  its  chief;  and 
the  numerous  forces  assembled  under 
it,  soon  enabled  him  to  overrun  nearly 
the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  to  threaten 
Larissa,  its  capital.  This  territory, 
however,  lay  too  near  to  the  centre  of 
Turkish  power,  to  be  abandoned  to  its 
fete.  Successive  reinforcements  were 
poured  in  from  Macedonia  and  Rou- 
melia,  which  relieved  the  capital,  and 
obliged  Ulysses  to  take  up  a  defensive 
pontion*  The  train  of  events  is  now 
indistinct  and  various.  The  steeps  of 
Tempe,  of  Parnassus,  and  of  Pindus, 
once  the  chosen  seats  of  the  Muses,  now 
a£Forded  a  sacred  refuge  to  the  cham- 
pions of  liberty.  Thermopylae  again 
became  the  bulwark  of  Greece ;  and 
its  defenders,  if  they  could  not  alto- 
gether bar  the  passage  of  the  invader, 
at  least  made  him  suffer  such  loss,  as 
to  cripple  his  subsequent  exertions* 
The  close  of  the  year  found  the  Greeks 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Thessa- 
ly I  they  had  reduced  the  citadel  of 
Thebes,  recovered  Levadia,  and  began 
to  place  Larissa* again  in  a  state  of 
alarm. 

Macedonia,  in  its  plains,  and  in  its 
mountains  of  Athos  and  Olympus, 
contained  a  numerous  Greek  popula- 
tion, which  rose  in  arms  as  soon  as  the 
trumpet  of  liberty  was  heard  to  sound. 
Having  assembled  a  RumercMis  force, 


they  prepar^  to  form  the  siege  of  Sa« 

lonica.  This  city,  enriched  by  an  ex« 
tensive  trade,  particularly  that  carried 
on  by  land  with  the  interior  of  Aus- 
triay  formed  a  sort  of  capital  of  modem 
Greece.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  po- 
puhttionof  70,000souls.  Thecaptureof 
such  a  place  would  have  been  a  decisive 
blow  in  favour  of  the  cause.  The  ene* 
my,  however,  made  immediate  exer* 
tions  to  avert  this  catastrophe.  All 
the  disposable  troops  were  drawn  from 
Roumelia  ;  the  whole  Mussulman  po« 
pulation  of  Salonica  were  put  under 
arms ;  even  the  Jews  were  induced,  by 
their  superior  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
to  enlist  for  the  first  time  under  the 
banners  of  Mahomet.  The  Greeks, 
though  still  superior  in  number,  yet, 
being  ill  armed,  and  wholly  destitute 
of  artillery,  could  not  resist  the  shock 
of  the  Ottoman  force.  They  were  de* 
feated  with  great  slaughter  in  two 
successive  actions,  and  finally  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  the  peninsula  of  Cas- 
sandra, which  they  had  fortified.  The 
Pacha,  having  attacked  them  in  this 
position,  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

It  was  very  difEcult,  however,  for 
the  Greeks  to  maintain  themselves  ia 
a  quarter  at  which  all  the  reinforce- 
ments  from  the  interior  of  Turkey  first 
arrived.  In  the  end  of  October,  a  large 
army  was  -formed,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Mahommed,  a  new 
Pacha,  possessed  of  uncommon  vigours 
and  energy.  This  chief  proceeded  to 
attack  the  intrenched  lines,  with  which  - 
they  covered  the  peninsula.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  the  first  assault  was 
siven  ;  but  so  obstinate  was  the  de- 
fence, that  he  was  oUiged  to  retire  ia 
disorder.  On  the  1 2th,  however,  he 
returned  with  fresh  troops,  particular* 
ly  of  horse.  After  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, the  line  was  forced,  particularly  by 
a  chaige  of  cavalry.  The  Greeks  then 
could  no  longer  contend  against  snpe« 
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rior  numbers ;  they  made  desperate  at* 
tempts  to  defend  the  village  of  Cas- 
sandray  and  several  forts  which  they 
had  erected ;  but  this  vain  resistance 
tended  only  to  prolong  the  slaughter. 
Three  thousand  of  this  unfortunate  na* 
tion  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
this  dreadful  combat ;  a  vast  number 
were  taken,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
market  of  Salonica ;  a  few  escaped  by 
aea  to  Skiothos. 

The  Pacha  now  turned  his  arms 
against  Mount  Athos.  called  by  the 
moderns  Monte  Santo ;  to  whose  re- 
cesses a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Greeks*  after  their  original  defeat,  had 
fled  for  shelter.  Before  proceeding  to 
action,  however,  he  made  them  an  of- 
fer of  being  allowed  to  depart  upon  the 
payment  of  250,000  piastres.  The 
Greeks*  though  intrenched  in  very 
atrong  positions,  were  so  overawed  by 
the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  that  they 
accepted  the  conditions,  and  hastened 
their  retreat  to  more  fortunate  climes. 
The  Pacha,  by  a  mixture  of  vigour  and 
clemency,  succeeded  in  putting  down 
all  the  minor  insurrectional  move- 
^nts ;  and  Macedonia  was  finaUy  re« 
duced  to  a  state  of  full  submission  to 
Turkish  dominion. 

The  only  remainine  continental  thea- 
tre of  war  was  in  Albania.  We  have 
formerly  seen  how  Ali,  after  being  re«* 
duced  to  the  last  extremity,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obliging  the  Turkish  com- 
mander to  raise  the  blockade  of  Jani- 
na,  and  to  retire  upon  Arta  ;  and  Jiad 
thus  begun  in  some  degree  to  retrieve 
his  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  a  differ- 
ence arose  between  Ismail  Pacha  and 
the  Suliotes,  who  demanded  a  greater 
measure  of  independence  than  he  chose 
to  consent  to ;  and  they  were  thus  in- 
duced, if  not  to  act  in  strict  concert 
with  him,  at  least  to  operate  a  diver- 
sion in  his  favour.  The  Porte,  mean- 
time, dissatisfied  with  the  slow  pro- 
great  of  this  war,  called  from  the  Pa- 


chalic  of  the  Morea»  Chonrschid,  once 
Grand  Vizier,  and  a  chief  of  high  re- 
putation. They  placed  under  his  com- 
mand all  the  troops  and  Pachas  in  Ma« 
cedonia,  Thessaly*  and  Albania,  and 
assured  him  of  having  50,000  men  at 
his  disposal.  Chourschid  made  no  de- 
lay in  assuming  the  command^  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  theatre  of  action.  Ha- 
ving placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  he  was  not  long  of  driving  back 
Ali  into  his  own  fortresses,  Letharit- 
za,  and  the  castle  on  the  lake  of  Jani- 
nsL  Just,  however,  as  the  old  tyrant 
was  reduced  to  extremity,  the  great 
Greek  explosion  burst  forth  ;  and  the 
attention  of  Chourschid  was  distracted 
by  the  blaze  of  insurrection  on  every 
side.  Ali*  a  second  Proteus,  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  liberty ;  it 
was  even  published,  that  he  was  ready 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  defend  and  avenge  this  new 
faith.  The  Greeks,  however,  mindful 
how  their  blood  had  flowed  beneath 
the  sword  of  this  cruel  and  treacher* 
ous  chief,  declined,  imprudently  per<i 
haps,  to  enter  into  any  close  combina- 
tion, or  even  to  take  any  direct  mea- 
sures for  his  relief.  They,  therefore* 
merely  pursued  their  own  private  ends 
against  the  now  common  enemy,  lea- 
ving him  to  reap  the  benefit  as  he  best 
could. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Suliotes,  so 
well  known  for  the  most  desperate  bra- 
very, were  now  in  arms.  .  They  redu" 
ced  Salona,  and  were  preparing  to  form 
the  sieges  of  Arta  and  Preveza.  To 
relieve  these  places,  as  well  as  to  throw 
succours  into  Thessaly  and  the  Morea, 
Chourschid  was  obliged  to  detach  laree 
portions  of  the  force  with  which  he 
was  acting  against  Ali.  He  thus  pre- 
vented the  Suliotes  and  their  allies 
from  effecting  anything  of  import- 
ance I  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
his  own  operations  crippled ;  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  passed  ia 
17 
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mutual  marches  and  motements,  with- 
out any  decisive  result.  The  confede- 
rates, however,  benefited  greatly  by  the 
arrival  from  the  Morea  of  Alexander 
Mauro  CardatOj  a  Greek  oi  hi^h  fa- 
mily, and  whose  ancestors  had  reigned 
OTer  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Though 
not  possessed  of  much  military  expe- 
rience, he  was  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
formation, and  great  political  address. 
He  hadythereforeya  most  beneficial  in* 
fluence  in  combining  and  directing  the 
varied  elements,  of  which  this  western 
confederacy  was  composed.  Under  his 
auspices,  a  senate,  consisting  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  was  formed,  first 
at  Suli,  and  then  at  Urachori ;  and  a 
communication  for  mutual  aid  was 
foroaed  with  Thessaly.  Mauro  Carda- 
to  himself  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
presidency  of  the  General  Legislative 
Senate  ot  Greece. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
both  parties  seemed  to  determine  upon 
performing  some  exploit  of  import- 
ance. Chourschid,  haring  obtained  re- 
iofbrcements,  pressed  Ah  so  close,  that, 
in  the  end  of  November,  he  became 
master  of  Letharitza,  one  of  his  two 
remaining  fortresses,  and  left  him  only 
his  last  hold,  the  castle  on  the  lake  oif 
Janina.  While  he  was  busy  in  this  un- 
dertaking, the  confederates,  on  their 
side»  were  no  less  active.  They  united 
all  then-  forces  to  attack  Aj-U,  the 
most  important  sea-port  on  this  coast. 
It  was  defended  by  a  large  force,  un> 
der  the  command  of  Hassan  Bey,  and 
of  Ismail  Pascho  Bey,  who  had  been 
BOW  long  employed  in  this  quarter. 
The  Turkish  troops  came  out  and  gave 
battle,  which  was  most  furiously  con- 
tested.  The  left  wing  of  the  Greeks 
WM  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  nu- 
meroua  cavalry  of  Hassan;  but  the 
right  wing,  being  rictorious,  came  to 
its  aid,  and  finaUy  decided  the  battle 
io  their  favour.  Next  day,  they  made  a 
geaeral  attack  in  the  town;  and,  though 
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the  Turks  defended  themselves  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy  in  the  streets 
and  houses,  the  desertion  of  a  body  of 
Albanians  turned  the  day  entirely 
against  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  into  the  citadel  The  Greeks, 
having  received  some  reinforcements, 
and  having  unsuccessfully  offeredterms, 
hesitated  not  to  undertake  the  storm 
of  that  fortress.  It  was  tolerably  strong, 
and  well  defended  by  cannon ;  but  the 
assailants  had  established  themselves  so 
close  to  the  rampart,  that  the  artillery 
could  not  play  with  effect.  The  two 
Greek  chiefs,  Ranghos  and  Hiscos, 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  scaled  the  heights,  and  hoisted 
the  ensign  of  the  cross  on  both  sides 
of  the  fort.  The  defence  was  still  des. 
perate  \  but  the  place  was  finally  car- 
ried, a  great  part  of  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  made  pri« 
soners.  The  Greeks,  unable  to  forget 
old  enmities,  treated  very  ill  the  Al- 
banians who  had  come  over  to  them  in 
the  course  of  this  conflict }  and,  by  this 
repetition  of  a  similar  conduct  after  the 
siege  of  Trijpolizsa,  imprudently  cut 
the  thread  ot  an  alliance  which  might 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  cause.  The  present  campaign  was 
terminated  by  this  exploit,  destmed  to 
be  followed,  in  the  commencement  of 
next  year,  by  other  events  still  more 
critical. 

Having  thus  traced  the  varied  for- 
tunes of  coptinental  Greece,  we  have 
now  only  to  notice  some  detached  in- 
sular theatres  of  war.  The  principal 
was  Candia.  The  Candiot  Mnssulmea 
were  distinguished,  beyond  all  the  other 
Ottoman  sul^ects,  by  an  excess  of  bi- 
gotry and  ferocity.  The  unfortoaate 
Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  cities  and 
sea-ports  of  this  laree  island,  were 
held  in  the  most  cruel  thraldom,  and 
exposed  to  every  species  of  outrage. 
In  the  interior,  however,  there  was 
quite  a  different  Greek  race^  called  the 
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Sfacchiote8«  who  occupied  the  moun- 
tains and  high  plains,  and  subsisted  by 
pasturage  and  bunting.  Brave, and  con- 
stantly armed,  they  maintained  a  rude 
and  simple  independence,  in  which  the 
Turks  were  obliged  to  acquiesce.  Nei- 
ther of  these  classes  shewed  at  first  any 
disposition  to  share  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  Greeks  of  the 
cities  were  bent  to  the  dust  by  the 
bondage  under  which  they  groaned  ; 
their  spirits,  broken  by  slavery,  had  not 
energy  enough  to  make  any  attempt  to 
effect  their  own  deliverance.  The  8fac- 
chiotes  again 9  so  long  as  they  were  left 
unmolested  in  the  possession  of  their 
native  plains  and  hills, -made  little  in- 
quiry as  to  what  was  passing  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  tyrannical 
rashness  of  the  government  broke  this 
tranquillity.  The  general  order,  issued 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  to 
disarm  all  the  Greeks  in  the  empire, 
reached  Crete  only  about  the  beginning 
of  June ;  and  it  was  put  in  execution 
without  difficulty^  in  regard  to  those 
inhabitbg  the  towns  and  sea-coast. 
The  Turks,  howeveri  had  the  teme- 
rity to  attempt  its  enforcement  also 
against  the  Siacchiotes.  Notice  was 
sent  tsp  the  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  that 
all  the  arms  in  their  possession  should 
be  brought  to  ceruin  appointed  places, 
under  pain  of  the  severest  chastisement. 
The  Sfacchiotes  made  at  first  a  cour- 
teous excuse,  representing,  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  decree  was  impossible, 
or  at  least  fatal  to  them ;  that, without 
arms,  they  could  not  defend  themselves 
agaiost  the  wild  beasts  with  which  all 
their  quarters  were  infested.    This  re- 

awas  met  by  reiterated  menaces, 
ess  the  mandate  of  the  Porte  was 
immediately  complied  with.  Fire  was 
now  struck  into  the  Sfacchiotes ;  they 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  dcf 
termined  to  vindicate  by  their  arms 
themselves,  the  continued  possession 
of  them.    The  Mussulmen  met  them, 


but  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  in  a  short  time  Canea,  and 
all  the  towns  in  the  island,  were  close- 
ly blockaded,  and  were  kept  in  that 
state  through  the  rest  of  the  year, 
without  either  the  Turks  being  able 
to  relieve,  or  the  Greeks  to  reduce,  any 
one  of  them. 

Cyprus,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  plea- 
sures and  graces,  was  still  distinguish- 
ed by  the  indolent  and  voluptuous  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants.  The  Turks 
and  Greeks,  who  were  here  nearly  in 
equal  number,  lived  in  a  state  of  union 
unknown  in  any  other  part  either  of  the 
islands  or  continent.  There  was  every 
appearance,  therefore,  that  the  storm, 
which  was  desolating  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  would  pass  over  their  heads. 
It  came  upon  them,  however,  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  The  Pachas  of 
Syria,  dreading  a  rebellion  in  Cyprus, 
similar  to  that  of  Samos  and  Candia» 
collected  a  force  of  12,000  men,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  island.  These  troops^ 
either  old  soldiers  of  Dijezzar,  or  ban- 
ditti from  the  bordering  Arab  deserts, 
arrived  in  full  confidence  of  having  an 
opportunity  to  satiate  themselves  with 
blood  and  plunder.  They  soon  began 
to  commit  individual  assassination,  and 
acts  of  rapine ;  and,  finding  that  the 
Aga  had  not  firmness  to  punish  these* 
gradually  went  into  a  system  of  india- 
criminate  pillage.  The  Greeks  were 
not  only  robbed,  but  treated  with  every 
species  of  outrage,  and  murdered  cm 
the  slightest  provocation.  Peculiar 
enmity  was  shewn  towards  their  priestt» 
the  objects  of  their  highest  veneration* 
These  excesses,  which  be|;an  at  Larmi- 
ca,  were  spread  to  Neiosia  and  Tama- 
gusta,by  detachments, which  soon  exci- 
ted the  original  Mussulman  garrisons  to 
imitate  their  enormities.  Thus  CypniSy 
merely  in  consequence  of  its  passive 
and  unoffending  character,  continued, 
during  the  whole  year,  a  prey  to  the 
greatest  calamities.   Rhodes  experien- 
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ced  afate  nearly  rimilar;  and  theTarks, 
in  general,  seemed  studious  to  show* 
that  a  still  more  dreadful  fate  awaited 
those  who  passirelT  submitted,  than 
others  who  opposed  the  most  violent 
and  determined  resistance. 

While  all  the  mountains,  seas,  and 
islands  of  Greece,  were  the  theatre  of 
fierce  and  terrible  conflict,  the  Divan 
was  agitated  by  negotiations  involviag 
the  deepest  interests  of  the  empire. 
These  were  viewed  with  intense  an- 
xiety by  Greece,  and  by  all  Europe. 
On  them  was  suspended  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Russia  was  to  avail  her- 
self of  a  crisis  so  opportune  to  her 
ambition,  when,  by  joining  her  arms 
to  those  of  the  Greeks,  she  might,  it 
was  supposed,  march  almost  unresisted 
to  the  Ottoman  capital.  This  deci- 
sion seemed  the  more  probable*  as 
she  manifested,  in  the  first  instance* 
the  highest  indignation  at  the  out- 
rages offered  to  the  Greeks*  and  to 
that  religion  which  she  shared  with 
them.  The  Baron  Strogonoff*  who 
seemed  in  these  respects  even  to  go 
beyond  the  views  of  his  master*  ad*i 
dressed  remonstrance  upon  remon- 
strance, to  which  the  Forte  returned 
only  haughty  answers,  justifying  iti 
own  proceedings,  and  reproaching 
Russia  with  the :  protection  which  she 
granted  to  the  fugitive  revolters.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  treaties  respecting  the 
Greeks*  and  the  reparation  of  the  in- 
juries which  they  had  sufiered*  she  re- 
ferred to  the  period  when  the  whole 
of  that  rebel  nation  should  have  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  Russians*  on 
the  other  hand*  announced*  that*  so 
long  as  the  Porte  persevered  in  her 
present  career,  Russia  would  not  cease 
to  afford  ahelter  to  the  victims  of  her 
fury.  The  continued  exchange  of  such 
notes  worked  up  the  two  parties  to  a 
considerable  pitch  of  irritation*  which 
was  heightened  by  several  acts  of  vio- 
lence towards  individuals}  whom  Stro- 


gonoff  claimed  as  Russian  subjects. 
The  latter^  at  length  quitted  the  ordi- 
nary  mansion  of  the  Russian  legation 
at  Pcra,  and  retired  to  his  country- 
house,  where*  declining  all  commoni«< 
cation  with  the  government,  he  wait- 
ed the  arrival  of  further  instructions. 
The  accommodation  seemed  to  be- 
come more  distant  than  ever,  when  the 
rage  of  the  people*  inflamed  by  tidings 
of  the  disasters  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
destruction  of  Aywali,  gave  rise  to 
scenes  of  tumult  and  massacre,  more 
outrageous  than  any  that  had  yet  oc- 
curred. At  length  Strogonoff  sent  a 
note^  reiterating  all  his  former  de- 
mands, and  announcing,  that,  unless  a 
satisfactory  answer  was  received  in 
the  course  of  eight  davs,  he,  with  his 
whole  legation,  would  immediately 
quit  Constantinople.  For  the  period 
specified*  and  for  two  days  longer,  the 
Ottoman  government  maintained  a 
proud  silence;  but  when,  at  the  end 
of  that  time*  the  ambassador  denuind- 
«d  his  passports*  an  «xtraordinary  fer- 
mei^tion  was  excited.  It  was  strong., 
ly  rumoured*  and  would  have  been 
highlv  approved  by  a  great  part  of  the 
population  and  troops,  that  Strogonoff 
should  have  been  committed  to  the 
Seven  Towers }  and  such  ^n  intention 
probably  floated  in  the  mind  of  the 
ministers.  Serious  reflection,  however^ 
and  the  urgent  representation  of  the 
other  European  aoibassadors,  induced 
more  moderate  resolutions.  The  pass- 
ports denuinded  were  sent ;  and*  before 
the  vessel  set  sail,  a  reply  was  even 
transmitted,  conceived  in  tolerably  mo- 
derate terms.  The  measures  taken 
against  the  Greeks,  were  represented 
as  either  necessary  for  the  suppression 
and  punishment  of  so  criminsu  an  in- 
surrection, or  as  excesses  committed 
by  the  lowest  populace*  which  the  go- 
vernment had  not  been  able  to  prevent. 
At  the  same  time,  all  the  promises 
were  reiterated,  which  had  so  often 
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been  made,  cretitttal  opoo  tbe  fioal 
putling  down  of  the  iMorrection,  and 
the  detivering  up  of  Michael  Luzeo 
and  hit  adherents.  The  Russhin  am- 
bassador^  however^  conceired,  that  this 
note,  having  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  prescnbedi  could  not  now  be  re- 
oeiTed,  or  even  afford  a  groond  for  de* 
laying  his  de^rture.  On  the  Slst 
July,  he  set  sail  for  Odessa. 

An  extraordinary  emotion  was  felt 
throughout  Europe  at  this  erent,  which 
seemed  to  prognosticate  an  immediate 
rupturei  and  the  approach  of  the  fatal 
era  of  Ottoman  dfownfal.  England « 
and  Au8tiia»  above  all,  the  one  in  a 
maritime,  the  other  in  a  territorial 
view,  trembled  at  soch  a  gigantic  ac- 
cession to  the  already  colosial  power 
of  Russia.  Their  ambassadors  at  the 
Porte  spared  no  pains  to  induce  this 
haughty  and  barbarous  potentate  to 
adoptacondUatory  ccrarse,  moY«  suited 
to  hn  weakness  and  the  perils  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Lord  Stningford, 
whO|  by  his  address,  had  snooeeded  in 
gaining  an  influence  beyond  that  of 
any  other  dipkuBatist,  obcaiaed  sevetal 
important  concessions.  An  embargo, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  Russian 
vessels  at  Constantinople,  was  taken 
off,  and  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed 
for  the  Greeks  who  should  sobmic. 
The  Pacha  of  Ibrail,  who  had  been 
^ilty  of  the  most  horrible  outrages  in 
Wallachia,was  changed.  Lord  Strang- 
ford  then  undeitook  to  transmit  to  St 
Fstersburgh  the  note  intended  for,  but 
refused  by,  M«  Strogonoff,  with  such 
observations  from  himsdf  as  might  f»- 
Toor  its  acceptance. 

Whatever  might  be  the  skfll  and  di^ 
ligence  empbyra  to  avert  the  dreaded 
rupture,  they  would  probably  have  been 
unavailing,had  not  other  circumstances 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  riews 
of  the  Russian  cabinet.  Tbe  ambition 
of  conquest  had  yielded  to  the  dread 
of  losing  actual  power^  in  oonseqaence 


of  the  popular  spirit,  now  fermenting 
throughout  EuTm>e«  Alexander,  estn» 
blisheS  as  head  of  the  monarchical  al- 
liance, placed  now  his  glory  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  obligations  imposed  by 
this  character.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
catching  at  the  tempting  prospects  of- 
fered by  a  Turkish  war,  he  addressed 
a  note  to  the  cabinets,  stating  his  rea» 
diness  to  abstain  firom  hostilities,  pro- 
rided  they  could  point  out  any  other 
method,  by  whicn  he  could  obtain 
those  conditions  which  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  the  nwintenance  of  treaties, 
humanity,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  religion,  rendered  it  his  duty 
to  exact  from  the  Porte. 

This  note  drew  the  anxious  consi- 
deration of  the  European  cabinets; 
and,  in  a  meeting,  which  took  place  at 
Hanover,  between  Prince  Metternich 
and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
measures  were  concerted  for  fulfilling 
its  object.  Instructions  were  sent  to 
then*  ambassadors  to  use  every  meaas^ 
at  onot  of  obuining  concessions  from 
the  Porte,  and  of  persuading  Russia  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.  In  the  month 
of  October,  a  note  vras  transmitted 
from  Russia,  repeating  the  demands 
fermeriy  made.  More  than  a  month, 
however^  elapsed,  before  Lord  Strang- 
ford  could  prevail  on  the  Turkish  ca- 
binet to  send  an  answer.  He  obtained, 
however,  the  dismissal  of  the  Reiss 
Essendi,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more 
moderate  character.  At  length,  on  the 
10th  December,  the  new  Reiss  Essen- 
di delivered  to  Lord  Strangford  a  note, 
couched  in  more  moderate  terms  than 
any  hitherto  communicated.  The  Porte 
now  agreed  to  waive,  for  the  present» 
what  it  called  its  jnst  pretensions,  re- 
fmive  to  the  delivery  of  its  rebellious 
subjects  who  had  found  refuge  in  Rus- 
sia. Although  it  could  not  evacimte 
Moldavia  and  WaUachia,  without  deli- 
vering up  those  prorinces  to  anarchr, 
ft  promised  to  maintain  in  them  only 
17 
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tuch  a  number  of  troops  u  would  be  though  it  did  not  contain  all  that  could 

necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order,  be  wished,  yet  the  Turks  were  making 

It  then  renewed  its  promises  of  protec-  concessions,  and  shewed  no  disposition 

tion  and  restitution  to  the  Greeks,  as  to  engage  in  war ;  and  that,  at  allevents, 

soon  as  they  should  have  laid  down  no  serious  evil  could  arise  from  delay, 

their  arms.  This  note  was  transmitted  These  various  events  brought  the  year 

to  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  ac-  to  a  close,  without  any  decisive  issue 

companied  by  a  representation,  that,  to  these  important  negotiations. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


AMERICA. 


State  ofjlffmn  in  Mexico.'^Defection  of  Iturhide. — Triumph  of  the  Ind£* 
pendents, — Cortes  calkd. — Peru. — Defeat  of  the  Viceroy's  Troops. — San 
Martin  enters  Lima.^^Constitution  established  by  him. — Revolution  com- 
pleted in  Columbia.'^AJfairs  of  Buenos  jlyres. — Brazil. — Revolution  at  Ba- 
hia — At  Rio  Janeiro. — King  returns  to  Europe.'^^St  Domingo.^^United 
Slates. 


This  year  decided  the  destinies  of  the 
New  World.  The  long  and  terrible 
contest  which  Spain  had  maintained^ 
to  preserve  her  dominion  over  her  vast 
Transatlantic  empire*  was,  at  every 
point,  brought  to  a  close.  No  events 
could  affect  more  deeply  the  interests 
of  the  European  states,  and  the  desti- 
nies of  the  species ;  yet,  amid  the 
crowding  concerns  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  Old  World,  these  great  distant  re- 
volutions attracted  comparatively  little 
attention.  The  character  of  the  actors, 
the  particulars  of  the  events,  and  all 
the  hinges  on  which  the  political  sys- 
tem moved,  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  so  little  detail,  that  we  can  do 
little  more  at  present  than  state  the 
general  results. 

The  Mexican  insurgents  had  for 
some  years  disappeared  from  the  scene; 
they  no  longer  threatened  the  capital 
or  the  central  seats  of  trade ;  they  were 
supposed  in  Europe  to  be  confined  to 
a  few  guerilla  bands,  traversing  the  re- 
noter  districts.    The  £Kt^  however. 


was,  that  civil  war  had  been  raging, 
without  intermission,  in  all  the  pro- 
'  vinces  ;  that  the  independents,  though 
they  could  not  carry  any  of  the  capi- 
tals, had  been  in  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  extensive  districts  ;  while,  by 
perpetual  conflicts,  maintained  with 
various  fortune  against  the  royalists, 
they  had  been  acquiring  those  quali- 
ties which  would  at  length  enable 
them  to  cope  with  regular  troops. 
Their  strength  was  now  so  far  extend- 
ed and  matured,  that  it  required  only 
to  be  collected  and  regularly  pointed, 
to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  reduced 
strength  of  the  party  in  power.  That 
strength,  worn  down  by  successive 
conflicts,  was  recruited  by  only  a  very 
small  portion  even  of  those  slender  re- 
inforcements which  Spain  was  still  able 
to  send,  but  which  were  directed  to- 
wards quarters  in  which  the  resist- 
ance wore  a  more  active  and  alarming 
aspect. 

That  rallying  point,  which  the  in- 
dependent cause  wanted^  was  supplied 
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by  a  very  unexpected  circumstance. 
The  revolutions  of  the  peninsula  and 
of  Italy^  had  suggested  to  all  armies 
the  idea  of  becoming  the  champions 
of  liberty.     This  impression,  blendedt 
perbaps^  with  hopes  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement, worked  on  the  mind  of  Don 
Augustin  Iturbide,  a  native  of  Mexi- 
co, and  commanding  a  regiment  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Creoles.  About 
the  beginning  of  January,  he  and  this 
regiment   suddenly  disappeared,   and 
were  soon  after  announced  as  having 
joined  the  insurrectionary  bands  in  the 
province  of  Mexico.  Another  colonel, 
of  the  name  of  Cavaleri,  followed  his 
example,  and,  on  the  24th  February, 
they  published  the  basis  of  a  new  po- 
litical arrangement  for  the  Mexican 
empire.     The  terms  were,  that  New 
Spain  should  be  independent  of  the 
old,  under  a  limited  and  constitutional 
monarchy ;  that  the  King,  Don  Fer- 
dinand VII.>  should  be  Emperor  of 
Mexicoy  provided  he  should  choose  to 
come  and  reside  there;  if  not,  the  crown 
should  be  conferred  upon  any  one  of 
the  princes  of  his  family,  who  might 
comply  with  this  condition.  An  army 
was  to  be  formed,  called  the  Army  of 
the  Three  Guarantees,  which  were  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico,  and  of  the  union  be- 
tween Americans  and  Europeans. 

After  this  declaration,  all  the  inde- 
pendent forces  ranged  themselves,  with- 
out hesitation,  under  Iturbide,  who 
found  himself  soon  at  the  headof  20,000 
or  25,000  men.  The  governor  Apo- 
daca  lost  no  time  in  sending  against  him 
all  the  disposable  troops,  com  posing  still 
a  force  with  which  Iturbide  did  not  ven- 
ture to  cope  in  the  field  ;  but,  opera- 
ting on  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  he 
carried  on  with  such  advantage  a  de- 
sultory and  skirmishing  warfare,  that 
the  royalists  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
up  the  open  country,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  fortified  towns. 
An  unfortunate  ruler  must  usually 


bear  the  blame  of  all  the  disasters  which 
befal  under  his  sway.     The  high  par- 
tizans  of  Spain  ascribed  to  the  weak- 
ness of  Apcdaca  the  distressed  state  of 
their  affairs.     They  were  thus  impel- 
led into   measures  very   inconsistent 
with  those  high  principles  of  authority 
and  subordination  which  it  was  their 
pride  to  support.     An  association  of 
the  principal  officers  was  formed,  in 
which  it   was  determined   to  divest 
Apodaca  of  all  his  functions,  and  send 
him  back  to  Spain,  nominating  in  his 
room  Don  Francis  Novella,  whom  they 
highly  esteemed  for  his  popular  talents, 
and  attachment  to  the  mother  country* 
So  unanimous  was  this  resolution,  and 
60  well  concerted  the  plan,  that  Apo* 
daca  found  himself  in  no  condition  to 
resist,  and  was  obliged  to  publish  a  de- 
claration, in  which  he  professed  him- 
self content  with  the  safety  of  his  per« 
son  and  family,  and  with  having  the 
means  provided  for  him  of  returning  to 
Spain  ;  and  that  he  left  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  Signor  Novella.  Novella 
then  gave  out  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  on 
account  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him ;  exhorted  all  classes  to  combme 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  good  cause^ 
and    concluded, — *^  Brave    veterans^ 
faithful  citizens,   whose  loyalty  hat 
been  proved  by  eleven  jears  of  con- 
stancy and  hardship,  defenders  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Spains,  display  that 
glorious  union  which  is  the  precursor 
of  victory  I  Ah,  how  much  docs  your 
companion  in  arms  long  to  see  you 
crowned  with  laurels!" 

This  revolution  was  the  less  to  be 
justified,  that  a  new  viceroy,  Don  Juan 
O'Donoju,  was  daily  expected  ;  and,  in 
fact,  before  the  installation  of  Novella, 
he  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  found 
that  place  closely  blockaded  by  the 
independent  force,  under  St  Ana, 
which  had  even  more  than  once  pene- 
trated into  the  city ;  and,  though  it 
had  been  hitherto  repulsed  by  the 
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brtve  exertbos  of  General  DaviUa, 
yet  tke  wbole  country,  between  tbe 
lea^port  and  Mexico*  was  in  tbe  bands 
of  tne  enemy»  and  tbe  communications 
cnt  off.  Even  if  be  could  penetrate  to 
Mexico,  be  bad  no  means  or  certainty 
of  enforcing  bis  aotbority  against  No- 
▼ella,  wbom  bis  fellow  officers  bad 
cbosen  in  a  manner  wbicb  tbey  were 
not  likely  easily  to  retract.  Under 
tbese  considerations,  O'Donoju  form* 
ed  tbe  resolution,  certainly  very  con«» 
trary  to  tbe  purpose  of  bis  mission,  to 
treat  witb  Iturbide  ;  and  this  step  be 
endeavoured,  though,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  without  success,  to  jus* 
tify  to  tbe  government  at  home.  He 
alleged  tbe  hopelessness  of  a  successful 
issue,  and  tbe  calamities  in  which  it 
involved  thousands  of  opulent  families 
in  both  continents.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  he  repaired  to  Cordo« 
va,  where  an  agreement  was  fonned, 
which  was  less  a  treaty  than  an  un- 
qualified acquiescence  in  all  the  views 
of  Iturbide.  The  basts  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  project  already  formed  on 
tbe  24th  February,  establishing  Mex- 
ico as  independent,  and  to  be  governed 
by  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
£pain,  only  on  condition  of  residence. 
A  junto,  composed  of  tbe  chief  per- 
•oiis  in  the  empire,  was  to  be  formed, 
«nd  to  take  immediate  steps  for  assem* 
bling  the  Cortes.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  to  name  a  regency  of  three  per* 
sons,  in  whose  bands  the  executive  go- 
werament  was  to  be  placed,  till  it  should 
be  seen  how  the  Spanish  princes  would 
receive  the  offer  made  to  them.  O'Do- 
noju agreed  to  use  his  authority  with 
the  troops  then  in  Mexico,  to  mduce 
them  to  quit  it  on  an  honourable  ca- 
pitulation*  For  himself,  though  he  re^ 
uined  the  title  of  Viceroy,  no  stipula^ 
tion  appears  to  hav^  been  made  in  his 
lavour,  except  that  he  should  be  a 
member  of  the  junto,  while  Iturbide 
setained  the  office  of  commauder-in- 


cbief»  and  tbe  real  diteotion  of-  ail 

affairs. 

This  agreement  being  concluded,  it 
was  announced  to  Noveiia*  who  vraa 
called  upon  in  consequence  to  lay  down 
bis  usurped  authority,  and  to  open  tbe 

fates  of  the  capital.  Novella  held  this 
emand  greatly  at  nought,  and  do* 
nounced  O'Donoju  as  the  real  traitor 
to  his  country.  Iturbide,  who  expect* 
ed  nothing  else,  was  already  in  march 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  by  force 
of  arms.  A  check,  however,  wbicb  be 
experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mexico,  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  nis  former  system  of  ba«- 
rassing  and  desultory  warfare.  Tb« 
details  are  not  known ;  but  the  reanlt 
was,  that  Novella,  finding  himself  near« 
ly  blocked  up  in  Mexico,  with  all  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the 
majority  even  of  those  in  the  capital, 
hostile  to  him,  judged  it  necessary  to 
give  up  the  cause.  On  the  27th  Sep- 
tember, he  entered  into  a  capitulation, 
by  which  he  merely  stipulated  tbe 
safe  embarkation  of  himself  and  hie 
troops. 

On  the  27tb  September,  the  «  Amy 
of  the  Three  Guarantees"  made  its 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of 
Mexico.  A  complete  apparent  unani* 
mity  marked  this  great  crisis  in  tbe 
history  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Aa 
the  successive  divisions^  upwards  of 
15,000  strong,  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  celebrated  capital,  tbey 
were  hailed  by  the  universal  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude.  Tbe  event  waa 
celebrated  by  a  grand  festival,  and  br 
all  those  religious  ceremonies  wbicb 
the  Catholic  religion  appropriates  to 
rejoicing.  Iturbide  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  be  congratulated  tbe 
Mexicans  on  the  peaceful  manner  in 
which  so  great  a  revolution  bad  been 
effected,  exhorted  them  to  strict  union, 
and  promised  the  speedy  convocation 
of  the  Cortest  and  the  formation  of  ft 
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code  of  kfti,  which  should  secure  the 
uatioaal  liberty.  He  concluded  with 
a  deckration*  probably  very  little  sin* 
cere :— **  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  respect 
the  laws }  that  yon  allow  me  to  return 
to  the  boaom  of  nay  beloved  famjly, 
aad  that  you  sometimes  recoQect  your 
fneod." 

On  the  6th  October,  only  ten  days 
after  this  revolution)  O'Donojn  died* 
This  events  occurring  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  could  not,  it  was  supposed^ 
be  imputed  to  mere  natural  causes. 
Some  ascribed  it  to  poison,  administer* 
ed  by  Itnrbide,  in  order  to  rid  himself 
of  a  dangerous  competitor;  while 
others  supposed  that  O'DonoJu  him- 
self* repenting  the  course  he  had  ta- 
ken*  and  mortified  at  the  little  consi- 
deration with  which  he  was  treated» 
fell  a  victim  to  hit  chagrin. 

Itnrbide,  thus  freed  from  rivalry, 
disposed  all  tfaines  at  his  pleasure.  His 
partizana  even  held  out  the  idea  of 
prodaimiag  him  Emperor  |  and  for  this 
there  appeared  more  roobi,  when  there 
was  received  from  Spain  an  entire  re- 
jection of  the  arrangement  of  the  Three 
Guarantees.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  done,  with  any  shew  of  legality,  till 
the  assembhffe  of  the  Cortes,  which,  at 
the  dose  of  the  present  year,  the  Mexi- 
can people  werebusied  in  electing.  Itur- 
bide,  meanwhile,  lost  no  time  in  taking 
measures  to  revive  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  had  suffered  deeply  un- 
der the  continuance  of  internal  com- 
motion. His  most  important  measure, 
and  one  highly  useful,  was,  to  allow  the 
free  import  and  export  of  all  goods, 
vrith  very  few  exceptions,  among  which 
bullion  (that  jealous  object  of  Spanish 
restriction)  was  not  included. 

In  Peru,  the  other  grand  branch 
of  the  Hispano*  American  empire,  the 
power  of  the  mother  country  was,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  a  . 
tottering  condition.  The  two  parties 
were  in  presence,  vrithout  either  being 


in  haste  to  commit  itself  against  the 
other  )*— on  the  one  side,  San  Martin, 
with  the  Chilian  army,  and  the  fleet 
under  Lord  Cochrane ;  on  the  other, 
Pezuela,  the  viceroy,  with  a  superior 
military  force,  but  with  the  disadvan* 
tagc  of  acting  in  a  country,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  generally  hostile 
to  him.  The  Spanish  o£Ekers,  not  duly 
allowing  for  this  circumstance,  imptt« 
ted  it  to  Pezuela's  want  of  energy^ 
that  he  had  not  before  triumphed  over 
the  inferior  forees  of  the  enemy.  Bv 
a  conspiracy  similar  to  that,  which 
some  months  afterwards  took  place  at 
Mexico,  they  compelled  the  Viceroy 
to  abdicate,  and  placed  in  his  room 
La  Sema,  a  general  who  enjoyed  their 
full  confidence.  La  Sema's  first  move- 
ment was,  to  send  a  detachment,  under 
General  Ricaforte,  to  atUck  the  body 
of  troops  stationed  at  Pesio  under 
AmaleSb  San  Martin,  however,  had 
time  to  reinforce  them  with  three  bat* 
talions  before  the  enemy  came  upw  At 
Pisco  a  battle  took  place,  which  waa 
mmntained  on  both  sides  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy,  but  it  terminated 
in  the  total  rout  and  destruction  of 
the  division  of  Ricaforte.  He  himself 
was  wounded,  and  his  whole  force 
either  killed  or  taken,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  detached  cavalry^ 
who  made  their  escape  to  Lima.  At 
that  capital,  the  dismay  of  the  one 
party,  and  the  exulting  hopes  of  the 
other,  knew  then  no  bounds.  San  Mar- 
tin did  ^not  allow  his  foes  to  breathe^ 
but  marched  direct  upon  Lima,  scat* 
tertng  proclamations,  addressed  to 
every  class  of  the  inhabitants,  even 
the  women.  La  Serna,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, judged  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  attempt  maintaining  himself  at 
Lima ;  but,  on  the  6th  July,  evacuated 
that  city,  and  marched  to  take  up  a 
position  in  the  mountain  tracts  of  Up« 
per  Peru.  He  left  a  garrison,  however^ 
in  Callao,  the  post  which  waa  capable 
of  standing  a  siege. 
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On  the  10th  July,  San  Martin,  with 
the  liberating  army,  entered  Lima,  and 
was  hailed  by  the  sincere  acclamations 
of  the  maiority  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  Peru, 
abolished  all  distinctions  of  country 
and  colour,  and  declared  free  all  who 
should  be  born  thenceforth  in  the  em- 
pire, of  whatever  parents.  At  the 
same  time,  he  nominated  a  junto,  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  Act  of  Inde- 
pendence was  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  the  principal  inhabitants,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop of  Lima. 

La  Serna,  meantime,  being  joined 
by  another  division,  under  Canterac, 
conceived  himself  in  a  condition  to  at- 
tempt offensive  operations.  Canterac, 
being  dispatched  with  a  large  force, 
threw  succours  into  Callao,  and  mena- 
ced Lima,  which  was  filled  with  alarm. 
A  difference  of  opinion  now  arose  be- 
tween Lord  Cochrane  and  San  Mar- 
tin :  the  former,  always  bold  and  en« 
terprizing,  urged  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  royalist  general,  while  San 
Martin  conceived  that  this  would  be 
putting  affairs  to  unnecessary  hazard, 
and  that  wantof  provisions  would  soon 
oblige  Callao  to  surrender.  It  surren- 
dered, in  fact,  on  the  22d  September, 
the  garrison  being  allowed  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  and  effects.  The 
capitulation,  however,  being  concluded 
without  any  concert  with  the  admiral, 
proved  a  new  source  of  discord.  Lord 
Cochrane  also  complained  that  jiis 
crews  had  obtained  no  share  of  that 
booty,  in  hope  of  which  they  had  cros- 
sed so  many  seas,  and  endured  such  hard- 
ahips.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
redress  from  the  "  Protector  of  Peru," 
he  distributed  among  his  sailors  part 
of  600,000  dollars  which  he  held 
from  the  government  of  Chili,  and  sent 
back  the  rest ;  he  then  set  sail  in  search 
of  some  Spanish  ships  of  war  which 
were  understood  to  be  cruizing  in 
those  seas. 


San  Martin,  thus  freed  from  the 
presence  of  a  troublesome  rival,  now 
arranged  everything  according  to  his 
own  views.  He  formed  a  marine,  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  Captain 
Guise,  a  personal  enemy  of  Cochrane. 
On  the  8th  October,  he  issued,  from 
his  protectorial  palace,  a  **  Provisional 
Statute  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Free  Departments  of  Peru."  This 
statute  consisted  in  centring  in  him- 
self, without  control,  all  the  powers 
of  administration.  He  commanded  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  could  increase 
or  diminish  the  military  and  naval 
force,  impose  taxes,  contract  loans, 
conclude  treaties,  make  peace  or  war. 
This  constitution  was  said  to  "  emanate 
from  the  empire  of  necessity,  and  the 
exigence  of  the  public  interest."  It  was 
to  continue  till  independence  should  be 
declared  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Peru,  when  a  Congrress  was  to  be  calU 
ed  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
which  miffht  appear  best  suited  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 

We  left  Columbia  in  such  a  state, 
that  only  one  finishing  stroke  was 
wanting,  to  put  the  seal  to  its  inde- 
pendence. That  finishing  stroke  was 
given  in  the  battle  of  Calabosa.  Bo- 
var,  having  refreshed  and  recruited 
his  army,  advanced  such  demands,  as 
induced  La  Torre  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral, on  the  10th  April,  to  declare  the 
truce  at  an  end.  By  theSSd  June,  Bo> 
livar  had  united  his  three  divisions  in 
the  plains  of  Tinaquillo,  while  La 
Torre  held  his  army  in  a  position  al- 
most innaccessible,  and  strengthened 
by  artillery,  near  Calabosa.  The  forces 
which  were  to  decide  the  destiny  of 
this  great  country  were  about  6000 
on  each  side.  The  daring  Paez  suc- 
ceeded in  guiding  his  division  through 
a  narrow  ravine  to  the  left,  which 
brought  him  upon  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy.  This  division  consisted 
only  of  two  battalions  of  Spanish  foots 
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one  of  honet  and  of  the  English  bat- 
talimiy  of  SOO  men,  under  Colonel 
Ferriera ;  yet,  without  waiting  for  the 
rest  of  the  troops^  he  threw  himself 
upon  them.  In  half  an  hour  the  con- 
flict was  decided.  The  Spanish  army 
was  totally  routed,  and  fled,  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  half  its  number,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Ce- 
deno,  commander  of  another  Colum- 
bian division,  in  despair  at  seeing  it 
impossible  that  his  troops  should  ar- 
rive in  timey  and  impelled  by  headlong 
valour,  rushed  forward  individuallyy 
andy  coming  upon  a  mass  of  hostile  in- 
fantry»  perished  on  the  field*  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Spanish  com- 
mandery  with  a  wreck  of  his  troops^ 
could  regain  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  war  might  now  be  considered 
aa  ended.  Bofivar,  however,  still  of- 
fered an  armistice  to  La  Torre,  but 
on  such  terms,  that  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Spanish  general.  The  indepen- 
dent army  then  invested  at  once  Car- 
thagena,  Cumana,  and  Puerto  Cabel- 
lo. The  first  yielded  in  the  end  of 
September,  the  second  in  the  end  of 
October.  Puerto  Cabello,  however, 
now  the  last  strong-hold  of  Spanish 
domination,  held  out,  and  the  inde- 
pendents were  even  obliged  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  this  place. 

The  General  Congress  me^  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  on  the  1  at  January, 
1821>  at  Rosario  deCucuta.  It  sanc- 
tioned the  union  of  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  America  into  one  republic,  un- 
der the  name  of  Columbia.  It  loaded 
with  honours  the  generals,  who,  under 
its  eyCf  achieved  the  final  independence 
of  the  state.  In  the  course  of  the  yeari 
it  organized  a  new  constitution,  form- 
ed nearly  according  to  the  model  of 
the  United  States.  The  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  ;  the  exe- 
cutive, in  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  first  of  these  dignities  was 
conferred  upon  Bolivar ;  and,  though 
he  modestly  wished  to  decline  so  ar- 


duous an  office,  the  Congress  made  a 
point  of  his  accepting  it.  General  San- 
tander  was  appointed  Vice-President. 
The  seat  of  government  was  transfer- 
red to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  probably 
in  order  to  be  nearer  the  frontier  of 
Peru. 

Buenos  Ayres  shared  in  the  gene- 
ral good  fortune  of  America,  by  see- 
ing the  termination  of  its  internal  dis.. 
senaions.  Ramirez,  commander  of  the 
provincial,  or  federal  army,  having  ap- 
proached Buenos  Ayres,  was  attack- 
ed, totally  defeated,  himself  killedy  and 
his  head  sent  into  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
token  of  victory.  A  negotiation  was 
then  entered  into  with  the  provincial 
authorities,  the  result  of  which  waSy 
that  the  whole  of  the  provinces,  with 
the  exception  of  Monte  Video,  should 
be  united  into  one  republic  ;  that  the 
first  federal  constitution,  which  had 
formed  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  La  Plata,  should  be  pro- 
visionally established  ;  that  deputies 
should  be  immediately  named  for  a 
general  congress  at  Cordova,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  ancient  consti- 
tution, and  making  the  requisite  mo- 
difications, before  submitting  it  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  provinces. 
A  good  understanding  being  thos 
established,  Buenos  Ayres,  which,  for 
more  than  a  year,  had  been  like  a 
blockaded  city,  opened  its  communi- 
cations anew  with  the  vast  provinces 
of  the  interior  ;  the  piracies  by  which 
its  coasts  had  been  infested  were  sup- 
pressed ;  commerce,  and  every  branch 
of  public  prosperity,  began  to  revive. 

Brazil,  though  the  present,  year 
did  not  close  its  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  experienced  yet  the 
most  important  revolutions  in  her  in« 
ternal  economy.  The  King,  though 
'he  had  given  an  enforced  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  popular  go- 
vernment in  Portugal,  sougnt  atiU  to 
keep  his  Transatlantic  subjects  beneath 
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the  yoke  of  absolute  power.  This, 
however>  was  out  of  the  question, 
when,  to  their  former  eager  desire  for 
liberty,  was  added  the  example  of  Eu- 
ropean Portugal.  Bahia,  the  city  of 
Brazil  which  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  the  first  jn  which 
the  flame  burst  forth.  On  the  lOth 
February,  at  five  in  the  morning,  a 
regiment  of  artillery  seized  the  pow- 
der magazine  ;  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
troops  in  the  city  rallied  round  it.  A 
military  council  was  immediately  form- 
ed, and  was  called  the  Senate.  It  be- 
ing understood  that  the  governor  was 
preparing  opposition,  a  detachment 
was  immediately  sent  to  arrest  him. 
Resistance  being  made  by  his  servants, 
five  or  six  of  them  were  wounded,  and 
the  governor  himself,  obliged  to  yield, 
was  carried  to  the  public  square,  where 
he  agreed  to  all  the  terms  demanded. 
These  were,  that  a  junto  should  be 
immediately  named,  and  should  give 
directions  for  electing  deputies  to  the 
Portuguese  Cortes,  who  should  be 
sent  with  instructions  to  accept  the 
constitution  settled  by  that  assembly. 
All,  however,  was  to  be  done  in  the 
name  of  Kin^  John  VI. 

These  tidings  being  conveyed  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  example  would  not  be  long 
of  being  followed.  A  council  was 
held  at  court,  and  different  opinions 
were  given.  The  Conde  dos  Arcos, 
though  understood  to  be  attached  to 
the  system  of  absolute  power,  advised 
the  King  to  yield  for  the  moment,  as 
to  an  inevitable  necessity.  But  the 
lingering  love  of  power  induced  his 
Majesty  to  prefer  the  counsel  of  the 
Conde  de  Palmela,  in  pursuance  of 
which,  it  was  announced,  that  he  would 
immediately  call  a  congress  of  all  the 
authorities  in  Brazil,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  changes  which  were  proper 
to  be  made,  and  the  modifications  un- 
der which  the  constitution  of  the  Cor- 
tes might  be  applied  to  that  country. 


This  dilatory  and  evasive  courae ' 
in  no  degree  suited  to  the  present  tem- 
per of  men's  minds.  A  general  under- 
standingprevailed  amongall  the  troops; 
and,  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  Feb- 
ruary, they  assembled  in  the. great 
square  of  the  theatre,  which  echoed 
with  cries  of  "The  King!"  **  The 
Constitution  1"  At  the  same  time,  a 
council  of  the  leading  suppoitera  of 
the  revolution  was  met  in  the  great 
haU  of  the  theatre. 

When  the  news  of  this  tumult  were 
conveyed  to  the  King,  then  reaiding 
at  his  country-house  of  San  Christo* 
vao,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Prince 
Royal,  who  was  somewhat  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  should  repair  to  the 
spot,  and  endeavour  to  treat  with 
them.  The  Prince  was  received  with 
loud  cries  of  **  The  King !  the  Caa^ 
stitution  !"  and,  finding  the  troops 
and  people  firmly  bent  on  their  pun- 
pose,  agreed  to  convey  their  vriahes  to 
the  monarch.  After  passing  and  re- 
passing several  times,  he  at  length 
came  and  read  a  royal  decree,  which 
terror  had  wrung  from  the  King,  and 
by  which  he  gave  his  full  consent  that 
Brazil  should  enjoy  the  constitutioo 
which  was  to  be  made  for  Portugal. 
His  Ms^sty,  moreover,  acceded  to 
the  wish  of  the  now  all-powerful  mul- 
titude, that  he  should  remove  from 
his  country-house  to  his  palace  in  the 
city.  Thitner  he  was  drawn  by  a  band 
of  negroes,  yoked  in  the  chariot,  amid 
the  acclamation  of  vast  multitudea; 
but,  amid  all  their  delight,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  visible  marks 
of  paleness  and  agitation  on  the  royal 
visage.  On  the  King's  arrival  at  the 
palace,  however,  repeated  marks  were 
given,  by  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  of  a  fixed^cceptance  of 
the  constitution,  and  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken. 

The  King  immediately  changed  his 
ministry,  and  issued  decrees,  suppress- 
ing the  censorship  on  thr  press,  and 
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ordering  the  election  of  deputies  to  tlie 
Cortes.  But,  a  few  days  after^  the 
piiblic  were  electrified  hy  another,  in 
which  he  stated,  that,  **  to  prove  his 
entire  and  absolute  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  he  had  resolved  to  set 
out  for  Lisbon,  to  sanction  it  in  per- 
son." This  unexpected  step,  unwel- 
come in  itself,i  and  imputed  to  motives 
very  opposite  to  the  professed  ones, 
excited  a  great  agitation,  which  was 
increased  hj  the  replacement  of  the 
Conde  dos  Arcos  in  the  ministry.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  when  the  citi- 
seas  met  in  the  Town-house  for  the 
purpose  of  election,  they  prolonged 
their  meeting  beyond  that  object,  and 
aent  a  deputation  to  the  King,  to  de- 
Mand  the  formation  of  a  provisional  go- 
vernment, which^  in  his  absence^  should 
•hare  the  authority  with  the  Pitdce- 
Regent  This  deputation  received 
at  first  a  tolerable  reception;  but, 
upon  farther  consideration,  the  court 
determined  to  resist  the  overture,  and 
sent  orders  to'  empty  the  Town-hall 
by  military  force.  The  troops  em- 
ployed, after  summoning  the  citizens 
to  retire,  commenced  a  general  dis- 
charge against  the  Town-house,  which 
was  pierced  with  bullets  on  everv  side. 
Forty  were,  in  consequence,  tilled, 
aod  two  or  three  hundred  wounded, 
the  rest,  in  dismay,  sought  their  homes. 
The  very  day  after  this  dreadful  scene, 
the  King  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

This  catastrophe  impressed  for  some 
time  a  sort  of  speechless  terror  upon 
Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  but,  as  that  feeling 
abated,  rage  and  discontent  began 
more  and  more  to  ferment.  The 
Prince- Regent,  Pedro  d^  Alcantara, 
in  vain  attempted,  by  a  number  of 
popular  acts,  to  appease  the  people. 
On  the  5th  May,  a  fresh  military  re- 
volution broke  forth,  by  which  he  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  Conde  dos  Ar- 
cos, and  to  send  him  to  Lisbon,  and 
to  create  a  junto  of  nine  members, 
without  whose  consent  nothing  of  im- 


portance could  be  determined.  £x<« 
planations  relative  to  the  massacre  at 
the  Town-house  were  also  demanded, 
which  the  Prince  contrived  to  elude. 

After  this  revolution,  the  Prince's 
popularity  at  Rio  Janeiro  daily  in- 
creased* The  junto  of  Bahia,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  his  authori** 
tj  was  illegal,  since,  by  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  the  Cortes  alone 
could  appoint  a  regency.  The  Cortes, 
on  beiuff  acquainted  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  nighly  approved  it,  and, 
seeing  the  ineritable  tendency  in  the 
colony  to  separation,  they  entered  upon 
a  series  of  measures,  which,  in  endea- 
vouring to  avert  that  issue,  tended,  in 
fact,  to  accelerate  it.  They  divided  Bra- 
ail  into  four  provinces,  which  were  to 
have  all  their  communications  with  the 
mother  country,  and  none  with  each 
other  ;  they  deprived  Rio  Janeiro  of 
its  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  its  Chan- 
cery, Its  Treasury,  and  every  establish- 
ment which  rendered  it  a  capital ;  fi- 
nally, they  ordered  the  Prince-Regent, 
without  delay,  to  return  to  Europe. 
These  decrees  roused  the  highest  in- 
dignation at  Rio  Janeiro,  The  junto 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Prince,  en- 
treating that  he  would  not,  by  his  de- 
parture, expose  the  state  to  the  evils 
of  anarchy.  The  Prince  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  what,  probably, 
he  most  wished,  and  agreed  to  remain 
till  their  remonstrances  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Cortes,  and  an  answer 
received.  The  results  of  these  discon- 
tents will  appear  hereafter. 

St  Domingo  was  this  year  threat- 
ened with  a  fresh  revolution,  in  the 
former  territorv  of  Christophe,  a  very 
extensive  combination  was  formeoy 
headed  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Marme- 
lade,  to  re-esublish  this  territory  as  a 
separate  state,  and  as  a  monarchy.  The 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Boyer  crush- 
ed the  conspiracy  m  its  bud.  The 
ringleaders  were  apprehended,  and  a 
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partial  insurrection  which  broke  out 
was  speedily  suppressed. 

The  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo 
imitated,  this  year,  the  example  of  the 
other  Hispano-American  states.  It 
shook  o£F,  without  difficulty^  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country,  and  the  only 
question  was»  what  state  it  shotild 
join  i  A  pretty  strong  party  was  in 
favour  of  Columbia ;  but  a  majority 
preferred  the  republic  in  their  imme> 
diate  vicinity,  and  overtures  to  that 
effect  were  made  to  Boyer.  No  final 
arrangement,  however,  was  concluded 
during  the  present  year. 

The  United  States  enjoyed,  du* 
ring  the  whole  of  this  year,  a  profound 
tranquillity.  The  treaty  for  the  cea^ 
sion  of  the  Floridas  was  at  length  ra- 
tified, and,  on  the  17th  July,  General 
Jackson  took  possession  of  St  Augufr- 
tin  and  Pensacola.  He  was  accused, 
however,  of  unwarrantable  severities. 


both  towards  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  who  were  left 
there,  and  complaints  were  transmitted 
to  Congress,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  mduced  to  resign. 

The  only  distress  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  were 
exposed,  during  the  present  year, 
arose  from  the  stagnation  of  commerce^ 
and  the  want  of  demand  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  their  soil.  These  evils, 
which  had  been  felt  for  several  yean 
preceding,  rose  to  their  utmost  height 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pfesent^ 
but,  in  the  course  of  it,  began  sen- 
sibly to  abate.  The  revenue,  which 
arisen  ^almost  entirely  from  the  cus- 
toms, had  fallen  so  low,  that,  in  the 
month  of  March,  it  was  ^necessary  to 
raise  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Matters  had,  however,  so  far  improved 
with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  that  a  surplus  of  revenue  for 
ne^t  year  was  confidently  anticipated^ 
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PART  11. 


LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BI06RA  PHY — POLITICAL. 


Mr  GraUan — Earl  of  Sheffield.^Sir  Home  Popham.'^Earl  tf  Mahnetbury. 
KeUermann.-^Lefebvre. 


Amoko  the  public  men  of  whom  Bri* 
tain  was  this  year  depiiTed,  the  first 
place  may  be  assigned  to  Hemry 
Grattan»  whoy  for  more  than  forty 
yearly  had  been  the  greatest  of  Irish, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  ora- 
tors. His  father  was  a  barrister,  re« 
corder  of  Dublin,  and  representing 
that  city  in  Parliament.  By  his  mo- 
ther's side,  he  was  grandson  to  Dr 
Marley,  a  man  of  great  wit,  and  a  fa- 
▼onritet  as  such,  of  Lord  Townsend. 
Having  entered  a  fellow  commoner  at 
the  oniversity  of  Dublin,  he  made  a 
disthigttished  figure,  and  obtained  a 

frelsium  at  every  public  exhibition* 
le  at  one  time  enteruined  the  design 
of  competing  for  a  fellowship;  but,  ter- 
rified by  the  enormity  of  toe  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  dissuaded  by  his 
friends^  he  preferred  the  bar.  Rqyair- 
ing  to  England,  he  spent  the  requisite 
tiflsc  at  a  student  at  the  Middle  Tern- 

TOXn  ZIV.  FART  I* 


pie.  In  1772,  he  entered  on  his  career 
as  an  advocate  ;  but,  like  many  young 
men  of  superior  abilities,  he  had  for 
some  time  to  struggle  against  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  and  obtained  scarce* 
ly  any  practice.  In  time,  however,  hit 
powers  must  infallibly  have  penetrated 
through  the  prejudice  felt  against  the 
young  candidates  in  this  profession. 
But  an  event  occurred,  which  gave  a 
different  and  higher  colour  to  his  fu- 
ture life. 

Ireland  at  this  time  began  to  feel 
strongly  the  chains  in  which  she  was 
held  by  the  sister  kingdom,  and  stre- 
nuous exertions  for  emancipation  be« 
gan  to  be  made  by  her  most  distin* 
guished  citizens.  ,  A  weekly  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
these  subjects ;  and  Grattan,  who  was 
a  member,  soon  made  his  oratory  be 
felt  on  this  theatre.  He  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  the  late  patriotic 
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Lord  Charlemontf  who  also  frequent- 
ed ity  aod  who  soon  afforded  a  substan- 
tial  testimony  of  the  high  idea  he  had 
formed  of  the  young  speaker.  His 
brother,  ColonelCaulfield^  being  unfor- 
tunately drowned  in  his  passage  from 
Parkgate»  the  borough  of  Charlemont, 
which  he  had  represented,  became  va- 
cant. Lord  C*»  by  bestowing  it  on 
Grattan,  enabled  him  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  opened  an  ample  sphere 
to  his  ambition.  He  broke  forth  at 
once  one  of  the.  foremost  leaders  of  the 
whig  ioCerest  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  The  moment  was  critical ; 
Ireland,  favoured  b^  the  distress  in 
which  Britain  was  involved  towards 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  extort  a  de- 
claration of  right,  by  which  her  legis- 
lature and  courts  of  law  might  be  ren- 
dered independent  of  the  sister  coun-> 
try.  The  efforts  of  her  parliamentary 
advocates  were  seconded  by  those  of 
the  nation,  which,  associating  itself  in 
volunteer  corps,  seemed  determined 
to  assert  by  arras  those  rights  which 
should  be  denied  on  any  other  footing. 
Mr  Grattan  stood  forth,  the  leading 
parliamentary  advocate  of  this  great 
cause,  and,  from  the  brilliant  eloquence 
with  which  he  supported  it,  became 
the  pride  and  idol  of  the  nation.  To 
his  oratory  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
ascribed  the  resolution  to  which  go- 
vernment at  length  came,  to  grant  to 
Ireland  the  main  points  for  which  she 
contended.  With  the  exulting  joy  of 
the  nation  at  this  crisis,  were  mingled 
expressions  and  marks  of  gratitude  to 
Mr  Grattan,  the  most  extraordinary, 
that  were  ever  shewn  to  any  individual 
statesman.  Not  only  were  addresses 
poured  in  from  corporate  bodies  of 
every  description  i  but  parliament  vo- 
ted the  sum  of  50,0001.  to  purchase 
an  estate  and  house  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  in  reward  of  so  signal  a  service 
to  the  nation. 
Mr  Grattan  would  now  have  rank- 


ed as  the  most  eminent  member  of  the 
Irish  Commons,  had  not  Flood  started 
up  to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of 
eloquence.  The  rivalry  of  these  gpreat 
orators  was  unfortunately  carried  on 
with  that  personal  animosity  and  un- 
measured invective,  which  have  always 
distinguished  the  political  contests  of 
Ireland.  Flood  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  merit  of  Mr  Grattan's  exer- 
tions io  the  cause  of  Irish  independ-> 
ence  had  been  greatly  overrated ;  aod 
as  this  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  the 
case,  it  had  considerable  inftuence  on 
the  public  mind,  and  diminished  the 

Eopularity  of  his  rival.  On  occasion, 
owever,  of  Mr  Orde's  celebrated  pro* 
positions,  Grattan  exerted  himself  with 
such  vigour  and  success,  as  completely 
replaced  him  in  the  character  ofleader 
of  the  whig  interest  in  the  Irish  Com- 
mons. He  did  not,  however,  carry  on 
an  indiscriminate  opposition.  In  par- 
ticulsr,  on  the  great  and  trying  ques- 
tion of  the  war  with  France,  he  joined 
with  ministers  in  justifying  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  he  maintained  this  opinion 
whenever  it  came  under  discussioik 
He  never  slackened,,  at  the  same  time, 
in  his  pursuit  of  internal  reform,  and 
of  concession  tathe  Catholics.  During 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  administration,  he 
came  into  oflke,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  that  noble- 
man ;  but  when  a  change  of  policy  led 
to  his  removal,  Mr  Grattan  was  again 
thrown  into  the  ranks  of  opposition* 
Accordingly  he  condemned  the  mea- 
sures of  government  prior  to  the  insar^ 
rection  of  1796  ;  but,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  that  fatal  period,  he 
withdrew  into  retirement.  He  was  only 
called  forth  anew  by  the  proposition 
for  the  Irish  Union  i^  a  measure  which 
he  strongly  reprobated,  and  vainly 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  oppose. 
Since  he  could  not  succeed,  however* 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  ac- 
cepting a  place  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
menty  and  pleading  before  it  the  inte* 
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rests  of  Ireland*  He  was  elected,  first 
for  Malton;  but.  in  1806,  he  was 
named  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  capitaC  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment»  his  main  efforts  were  un remit* 
rinel^r  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. He  came  over,  in  1820>  to 
present  their  perition,  though  in  a  state 
of  health  which  ill  admitted  of  such 
an  exeition.  Accordinglf,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  expired  at 
his  house  in  Baker  Street,  on  the  14th 
May,  1820,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 

Political  men  of  all  parties  vied 
with  each  other  in  honouring  the  me- 
mory of  this  great  man  on  this  solemn 
occasion.  A  number  of  the  most  illus- 
trious members  of  the  House  joined  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  family,  re- 
questing their  consent  to  a  pubUc  fu- 
neraL  The  letter  is  expressed  in  the 
following  terms :— - 

•*  Filled  with  veneration  for  the 
character  of  your  father,  we  venture 
to  express  a  wish,  common  to  us  with 
many  of  those  who  most  admired  and 
loved  him,  that  what  remains  of  him 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  among 
na. 

**  It  has  pleased  Providence  to  de- 
prive  the  empire  of  his  services,  while 
he  was  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  sacred  edifice,  where  great  men, 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions, 
have  been  for  ages  interred.  We  are 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  joining 
in  the  due  honour  to  tried  virtue  and 
genius:  Mr  Grattan  belongs  to  us 
also ;  and  great  would  be  our  consola- 
tion, were  we  permitted  to  follow  him 
to  the  grave,  and  to  place  him  where 
he  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to 
lie ;  hj  the  side  of  his  illustrious  fel- 
low^labourer  in  the  cause  of  f  reedou)." 

At  the  motion  also  of  a  new  writ 
for  DabUuf  the  most  warm  testimonies 


were  afforded  by  all  descriptions  of 
public  men. 

Mr  Plunkett  afterwards,  in  introdu- 
cing the  bill  for  relief  of  the  Catho- 
lics, on  the  28th  February,  said,  **  A 
similar  petition  had  been  presented  ia 
that  House  the  year  before  last.  Oa 
that  occasion,  the  prayers  of  the  peti- 
tioners had  come  forward  to  that 
House  with  all  the  eloouence,  with  all 
the  experience,  with  all  the  authority 
of  the  late  Mr  Grattan.  In  now  un- 
dertakin^r  the  duty  devolved  on  him, 
he  felt  his  heart  melted  with  the  pub- 
lic sorrow  and  private  remt,  with 
which  he  had  followed  to  his  ffrave^ 
that  great  man,  by  whose  con£lence 
he  had  been  honouied-^by  whose  wis- 
dom he  had  been  encirded-^bf  whose 
example  he  had  been  flruided.  After 
the  warm  and  unrivaued  eloquence 
with  which  he  had  been  lamented  in 
that  House,  and  after  the  distinguish- 
ed honours  with  which  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  Englishmen  had  accom^* 
panied  his  remains  to  the  tomb—for, 
at  his  death,  as  during  life,  he  had 
been  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  countries — after  these  tributes  to 
his  virtues— tributes  as  distinguished 
as  they  were  merited,  he  would  not 
disturb  the  solemnity  of  his  obsequies 
by  his  feeble  praise  and  unavailing  sor- 
row.'' His  opponent,  Mr  Peel,  replied, 
**  In  attempting  to  follow  him,  he 
would  first  allude  to  that  subject  with 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  prefaced  his  powerful  speech, 
when  he  paid  that  feeling  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
senator  under  whose  auspices  this  ques- 
tion had  been  first  brought  before  the 
English  Parliament.  He  wished,  and 
felt  it  his  duty,  to  state,  that  all  which 
that  eulogium  said  of  the  late  Mr 
Grattan,  had  his  full  and  heartfelt 
concurrence ;  there  was  not  a  word  of 
it  to  which  he  did  not  fully  subscribe. 
It  might  seem  presumption  in  him  to 
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follow  the  orator  who  bad  )k>  well  cha^ 
racterized  departed  worth,  and  arro» 
gate  to  himself  the  right  of  praisiog  so 
great  a  man.  He  had  not^  like  the 
riffht  honourable  gentleman,  enjoyed 
with  the  man  who  was  the  subject  of 
kia  eulogium  those  early  habits  of  in- 
timacy-*he  had  not  maintained  with 
him  that  political  relationship— that 
unity  of  political  object — that  ne* 
cemUbdo  soriii,  as  it  was  expressed 
by  an  elegant  writer,  which  tended  to 
draw  80  closely  the  alliance  of  the  in* 
telkct  and  the  heart.  Though  such 
was  not  his  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr 
Grattan,  he  knew  him  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  concur  in  anything  which 
his  eloquent  friend  said  of  him  {  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  exceeded  the 
Strictest  truth,  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  lustre  of  virtue  and  of  talent  by 
which  he  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished.'' 

The  following  character,  written 
during  his  life-time,  seems  the  produc- 
tion of  one  who  had  closely  observed 
him,  and  marked  virith  a  good  deal  of 
discrimination : — 

**  No  man,  perhaps,  wa«  ever  raised 
to  such  an  astonishing  height  of  po* 
pularity  as  Mr  Grattan.  Perhaps  the 
unblemished  character  of  his  acknow- 
ledged patron  *  was  not  a  little  instru- 
mental towards  uplifting  him^  in  the 
opinion  of  the  idolatrous  multitude, 
inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the  highly  vene- 
rable properties  of  the  good  old  peer, 
was  collaterally  reflected  upon  him- 
self s  and  the  public  gave  him  credit 
for  a  participation  of  those  laudable 
opinions,  which  were  known  so  purely 
to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  his  illustrioua 
protector. 

*<  As  a  public  speaker,  Mr  Grat- 
tan't  voice  is  thin,  sharp,  and  far 
from  powerful ;  not  devoid  of  a  variety 


jai  tones,  but  these  neither  rich  ncnr 
mellow ;  and,  though  not  harsh^  its 
want  of  an  harmonious  modulation  is 
often  striking.  Unequal  to  impasdon- 
ed  energy,  it  is  shrill  when  it  should 
be  commanding,  and  in  its  lower  notes 
is  sometimes  scarcely  audible,  firom  ili 
hollowness  of  sound.  His  management 
of  it  is  but  ill  adapted  to  reuwdy  its 
natural  defects  or  to  supply  its  defi* 
ciencies,  as  he  allows  it  to  expatiate  at 
large,  unrestrained  by  any  curb  froos 
rule ;  now  raising  it  to  aii  elevation 
that  it  cannot  bear,  and  then  sinkinjr 
it  to  a  depth  where  its  distant  mur- 
murs can  be  barely  cruessed  at. 

**  His  language  is  lofty,  magnificent 
copious,  and  peculiarly  his  own.  Not 
tricked  out  with  the  gaudy  dress  of 
poetic  phrases,  nor  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion with  pompous  terms,  high-sounds 
ing  and  unnManing ;  but  familiarly 
combining  strength  with  beauty,  con- 
ciseness with  ornament,  and  sublimity 
with  elegance.  Adapted  to  the  ext-* 
gence  of  the  occasion,  it  is  now  a  wide^- 
spreading  conflagration,  and  anon  ft 
consecrated  fire:  now  abundant  and 
splendid,  then  brief  and  pointed  % 
equally  fitted  to  instruct,  defaght,  and 
agitate  ;  to  soothe  the  soul  to  peaces 
or  to  awaken  and  arouse  all  its  exalted 
and  elevated  energies. 

**  His  delivery  admirably  accords 
vrith  the  style  of  his  oratory ;  never 
languid,  insipid,  or  cold,  but  always 
possessing  a  pleasing  warmth,  expres- 
sive  of  feeling  and  imparting  spirit : 
whilst  his  pronunciation^  generaUjr 
correct,  though  frequently  rapid,  is 
never  crowded  or  redundant,  but  d»> 
tinct  and  articulate,  leaving  ampfe 
space  for  stren^h  and  propriet]r  of 
emphasis.  In  his  mannert  lire,  snims- 
tion,  and  ardour,  predominate,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fascinate 


*  The  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
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the  pnj^dioed^  and  iavig^rate  the  tor- 
pid. 

M  To  the  praisi  of  grace,  his  action 
baa  few  pictensioqa  {  always  forcible, 
and  often  expressive,  it  is  seldom  ele- 
gant t  with  much  of  that  vehemence 
which  all  most  condemn,  it  has  little 
of  that  delicacy  which  the  judicious 
can  admire,  and>  when  it  offends  not^  is 
hardly  pleasing*  With  comprehensive 
intell^nce  embracing  a  great  object, 
net  catching  at  its  parts  by  detail^  he 
takes  in  the  whole  at  one  glance^  and 
sees  inatantly  the  pivot  whereon  it 
tuma  with  almost  intaitive  acuteness. 
In  argument  he  is  strong,  pointed, 
doae,  and  conclusive,  never  deviating 
from  hia  subject,  never  straying  in 
search  of  extraoeous  matter,  but  ex- 
plainiog  with  success  what  he  under* 
stands  virith  facility.  He  conducts  not 
the  mind  to  the  conclusion  he  aims  at 
by  a  long  train  of  abstruse  disquisition^ 
but  guides  it  with  seeming  ease  through 
the  pleasing  path  of  natural  illnstra* 
tion*  Every  man  thinks  he  could  reap 
son  like  him,  but  when  attempted^  it 
is  found  to  be  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  In 
the  refutation  of  his  opponents,  he 
puts  forth  all  his  might,  and  accumu- 
ktca  his  force  to  overwhelm  and  op- 
press them  ;  but  his  superior  greatness 
IS   most  apparent  when  he  enforces 
what  cannot  be  denied  $  when  he  de- 
fenda  the  rights  of  a  nation  ;  when  he 
portrays  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  magnanimous  people  s 
when  he  threatens  the  vicious  and  ap- 
pals the  proud  ;  when  be  pronounces 
the  panegyric  of  departed  excellence  $ 
—then,  indeed,  he  is  magnificent,  sub- 
lime, and  pathetic. 

**  In  invective,  a  species  of  elocution, 
in  onr  opinion,  ill  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  deliberation,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  excel,  and,  we  think, 
▼ery  unsuccessfully ;  as  his  weapons, 
though  sufficiently  sharp,  were  totally 
destitute  of  polish  ;  and  the  composi- 
Uon  of  his  nuned  philippic  had  much 


more  of  the  broad  and  coarse  ribaldry 
of  the  bar,  than  of  the  pointed,  ele- 
gant«  and  witty  raillery  of  the  senate ; 
whilst  his  reproaches  had  a  sting  that 
refused  to  be  healed,  which  Cicero 
must  have  told  him  the  orator  should 
avoid. 

**  His  fund  of  knowledge  is  great, 
and  his  diligence  of  acquisition  still 
greater;  hence  the  matter  of  his 
speeches  is  ever  of  the  first  impres* 
sion.  Early  in  life  distinguished  as  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  the  university 
of  Dublin,  which  had  the  honour  of 
his  education,  no  time  since  has  been 
lost  to  increase  his  first  acquirements, 
and  to  add  to  classic  and  scientific  lore 
a  competent  skill  in  the  law,  a  .pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  mastery  of  polite  literature. 
Thus,  to  every  subject  of  discussion, 
he  comes  perfectly  prepared,  £smiliar 
with  what  it  requires,  and  instantly 
bringing  it  forth  as  the  condngence  de- 
mands ;  instructing  the  youthful,  and 
delighting  the  aged,  with  the  mature 
fruita  of  a  capacious  mind,  rich  in  its 
native  produce,  and  richer  from  care- 
ful cultivation  J' 

Mr  Grattan,  early  in  life,  married  a 
Miss  Fitzgerald,  by  whom  he  had 
thirteen  children,  one  of  whom  now 
represents  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  following  view  of  his  privslte 
life  is  also  given  by  a  cotemporary  :— 
*'  Of  his  private  life  there  is  but  lit- 
tle generally  known,  because  little  has 
occurred  in  it  to  interest  attention.  It 
has  passed  on  in  a  smooth  manner, 
marked  equally  by  the  practice  of 
every  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue. 
If  there  be  any  of  his  good  qualities 
which  verges  on  the  confines  of  vice,  it 
is  his  economy,  of  which  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  it  approaches  towards 
penuriousness,  if  it  does  not  reach  that 
point.  It  has  been  often  said,  that, 
though  h&  received,  in  early  life,  from 
the  fiberality  of  his  country,  a  very 
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haodtome  additioii  to  his  patrinKmy, 
he  never  displayed,  either  io  primte  or 
pablic,  a  munificent  disposition.* .  But 
It  should  be  remembetedy  that  the  for- 
tune which  Mr  Grattan  obtained  theUf 
constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ac- 
quisitions :  he  practised  in  no  profes- 
sion, he  accepted  no  place»  and  he  soon 
saw  a  young  family  rising  around  him» 
for  which  the  whole  was  not  a  very 
ample  provision  {.  for  he  has  four  child- 
ren ;  the  eldest  a  boy  of  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

"  In  private  life,  Mr  Grattan  dis- 
plays manners  that  are  in  a  high  de- 
gree pleasing.  Wit  he  seems  not  to 
possess,  and  he  has  a  cast  of  mind  too 
lofty  for  humour ;  but,  if  he  does  not 
*  set  the  table  in  a  roar/  or  dazzle 
with  the  radiance  of  fancy,  he  diffuses 
over  the  convivial  hour  the  mild  charms 
of  good-humourt  and  softens  society 
with  unassuming  gentleness. 

**  In  conversation  he  appears  to 
grreat  advantage  ;  for,  with  a  mind 
well  stored  with  useful  learning,  and 
conversant  on  every  topic  which  oc- 
curs, he  has  a  felicity  of  expression, 
which  communicates  his  meaning  in 
the  most  concise  and  impressive  man- 
ner: he  is  not  argumentative,  but 
when  an  argument  is  instituted,  his 
opinions  are  urged  with  great  modes- 
ty, but  with  great  strength ;  and,  if 
victor  in  the  contest,  he  generously  re- 
linquishes the  field  to  the  vanquished." 

JoBM  Baker  Holrotd,  created 
Earl  of  Shsffiblo,  deserves  notice 
as  one  of  the  first  British  statesmen 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  promo- 
tion  of  British  commerce  and  national 
industry  ;  and  though  he  did  not  al- 
ways embrace  the  most  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  his  exertions  were  cer- 


tainly of  use  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  these  im|)ortant  ob- 
jects. He  was  of  a  Yorkshire  family ; 
but  his  fortune  came  chiefly  by  his 
mother.  At  an  early  period  of  liJFe,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  visited 
Lausanne,  where  Gibbon  resided.  He 
became  the  intimate  friend  and  corre* 
spondent  of  that  celebrated  historian, 
whose  posthumous  works  he  after* 
wards  gave  to  the  pabhc,and  by  whom 
his  political  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  considerably  swayed.  On  re- 
turning home,  baring  imbibed  some  of 
the  views  of  the  Frenoh  economists, 
he  applied  with  great  zeal  to  agricul- 
ture,—a  pursuit  hitherto  not  viewed 
with  the  respect  due  to  it ;  and  he  Kt 
an  honourable  example  of  that  ardour 
to  promote  it  which  has  since  so  dis- 
tmguished  the  British  landed  interest. 
At  a  critical  period  of  the  American 
war,  his  loyalty  was  proved  by  raising 
at  his  own  expense  a  legion  of  hussars 
and  light  infantry,  of  which  he  recei- 
ved the  command.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  verv  active  in  suppressing  the 
riots  raised  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 
whose  proceedings  he  viewed  with  pe- 
culiar antipathy,— always  declaring 
there  was  in  them  more  of  malice  than 
of  madness. 

This  tenor  of  life  was  not  favour- 
able to  study,  yet  Mr  Holroyd,  created 
in  1780  Lord  Sheffield,  pursued  with- 
out intermission  his  researches,  parti- 
cularly into  commercial  subjects.  Af- 
ter the  peace,  he  opposed  the  bill  by 
which  Mr  Pitt,  as  he  conceived*  ap- 
plied in  too  unquaUfied  a  manner  the 
principles  of  free  trade  enforced  by 
Smith.  He  argued,  that  it  would  have 
deprived  the  narigation  laws  of  their 
emcacy,  and  thus  impaired  the  naval 
power  of  Britain ;  and  his  remoostran- 


*  '^  It  is  Imt  candid  here  to  state,  in  opposition  to  the  above,  that  Mr  Grattan  has 
patronized  and  assisted  a  pain^  of  great  expectation,  now  in  Italy,  who  had  no  other 
daims  on  his  generosity,  than  hu  merit,  his  youth,  and  his  pover^." 
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oe«  had  a  powerful  iofluence  io  pre- 
venting  the  bill  from  passing  into  a 
law.  The  mercantile  interest  consider- 
ed itself  highly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
exertions  on  this  occasion  ;  the  city  of 
Glasgow  presented  him  with  its  free- 
dora ;  and  afterwards*  supported  by 
the  influence  of  Dean  Tucker,  he  was 
elected  member  for  Bristol.  This  cha- 
racter be  supported  rather  too  well  by 
bis  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the 
alave  trade.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  noticed*  that  he  supported  with 
zeal  the  proposition  of  Lord  Melville 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Lord  Sheffield  incurred  some  rebuke 
from  hia  friend  Gibbon  for  a  supposed 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  French  re- 
volution. This  opinion  had  been  form- 
ed on  very  hasty  and  erroneous  grounds. 
His  lordshipa  on  the  contrary*  pecu- 
liarly reprobated  the  excesses  attend* 
ant  on  that  convubion*  and  extended 
very  ample  bounty  to  the  sufferers 
under  it.  Here  he  was  peculiarly  se- 
conded by  his  lady*  a  person  described 
as  of  uncommonly  amiable  and  humane 
dispositions. 

Lord  Sheffield  interested  himself 
particularly  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
nation  from  the  scarcity  of  grain  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  more  alarmed  than 
there  was  room  for  at  the  sums  of  mo- 
ney paid  for  foreign  grain.  In  other 
respects^  his  views  were  sufficiently  li- 
beral. He  repelled  the  vulvar  clamour 
against  rich  farmers  as  hoarders  of 
grain*  and  turned  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  enclosure  of  waste  landsjand  the 
setting  aside  a  part  of  them  for  the 
clergy*  so  that  the  rest  might  be  ex- 
empted from  tithe. 

In  July  1802*  Lord  Sheffield's  ser- 
vices had  been  rewarded  with  a  British 
peerage,  and  on  the  30th  May^  1821* 
be  closed  his  life*  with  the  reputation 
of  an  intelligent  and  public  spirited 
Statesman.    The  following  character 


of  bis  works  is  from  the  pen  of  Gib* 
bon. 

*<  The  sense  and  spirit  of  his  (Lord 
Sheffield*8)  political  writings  have  de- 
cided the  public  opinion  on  the  great 
questions  of  our  commercial  interests 
with  America  and  Zealand.  The  sale 
of  his  *  Observations  on  the  American 
States'  was  very  considerable;  their 
effect  beneficial:  the  navigation  act, 
the  palladium  of  Britain,  was  defend- 
ed, and  perhaps  saved,  by  his  pen ;  and 
he  proves,  by  the  weight  of  fact  and 
argument,  that  the  mother-country  may 
survive  and  flourish  after  the  loss  of 
America,  My  friend  has  never  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  composition ;  but  his 
materials  are  copious  and  correct,  and 
he  leaves  on  his  paper  the  clear  im- 
pression of  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind.  His  *  Observations  on  the  Trade, 
Manufactures,  and  present  State  of  Ire- 
land,' were  intended  to  guide  the  in- 
dustry, to  correct  the  prejudices,  and 
to  assuage  the  passions,  of  a  country 
which  seemed  to  forget  that  she  could 
be  free  and  prosperous  only  by  a  friend- 
ly connexion  with  great  Britain.  The 
concluding  observations  are  written 
with  so  much  ease  and  spirit,  that  they 
may  be  read  by  those  who  are  the  least 
interested  in  the  subject." 

Sir  Home  Popham,  who  combined 
the  character  of  an  enterprizing  naval 
officer  with,  in  some  degree,  that  of  an 
adventurer,  was  born  at  Gibraltar  on 
the  12th  October,  1762,  his  father 
being  then  consul  at  Tetuan,  in  Mo- 
rocco. After  studying  at  Westminster 
school  and  Cambridge,  he  went  to  sea 
under  the  auspices  of  Commodore 
Thompson,  who  employed  him  as  a 
maritime  surveyor,  a  branch  in  which 
he  ever  afterwards  excelled.  Receiving 
an  appointment  to  Bengal,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  to 
survey  New  Harbour,  in  the  river 
Hoogly.  After  wards,  when  command- 
ing a  country  ship,  he  rendered  an  im- 
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portant  tenricey  by  traciog  the  pncti- 
cability  of  what  was  called  the  **  south- 
era  passage,''  by  which  the  China  ves- 
sels might  pass  Prince  of  Wales's 
island,  and  that  place  be  rendered  a 
convenient  station  for  the  formation  of 
a  great  marine  yard.  For  his  services 
on  this  occasion  he  received  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  East  India  Company. 
.  Mr  Popham  was  now  known  as  a 
meritorious  officer.  During  the  cam* 
paign  in  Flanders  he  was  attached  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  army^  performing 
on  the  coasts  and  rivers  many  services 
which  could  only  have  been  executed 
by  a  naval  engineer.  He  distinguished 
himself  particularly  at  Nieuport  and 
Nimeguen.  In  April  1795,  he  was 
named  po8t*captain^  and,  in  1798,  com* 
manded  the  flotilla  conveying  the  ex- 
pedition destined  to  destroy  the  canal 
of  Bruges.  Notwithstanding  a  very 
heavy  surf,  he  landed  the  troops  suc- 
cessfully, and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure  of  that  undertaking. 

In  1799,  Captain  Popham  was  em- 
ployed at  Cronstadt  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  the  Russian  army  des- 
tined against  Holland.  Here  he  ob«* 
tained  the  cross  of  Malta,  ao  elegant 
gold  snuff-box,  and  other  marks  of 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The 
knighthood  thus  conferred  was  Kcog- 
nized  by  the  court  of  St  James's.  Sir 
Home  again  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  campaign 
in  Holland^  particularly  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  a  small  flotilk  on  the  canalof 
Alkmaar. 

In  1800,  Sir  Home  was  employed 
in  conveying  from  India  the  troops 
destined  to  co-operate  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt.  He  landed  thei|i 
safelyatCo88atronthe7th  June,1801 ; 
but,  the  object  l^eing  already  accom- 
plished, it  was  not  necessary  to  march 
them  acrossHhe  desert.  During  hb 
continuance  in 'the  Red  Sea,  he  form- 
ed the  plan  of  carrying  by  a  coup^ 


mmn  a  port  on  the  ooaat  of  AnAift» 
by  which  he  conceived  Britain  miglit 
have  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the 
coffee  trade.  The  plan  was  at  one 
time  enteved  into  bv  Marquis  Wcilea* 
leyy  but  it  was  laia  aside  from  some 
unexpected  causes.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  on  missions  to  the  states  of 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  vrith  the  viev 
of  obtaining  their  consent  to  a  trade 
across  that  continent;  but  they  weve 
found  too  ienorant  and  barbarous  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  achcmew 
Sir  Homey  however,  repaired  to  Cairo* 
where  he  concluded  a  very  advantage- 
ous commercial  treaty  with  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt. 

Sir  Home,  having  now  returned  to 
Europe,  found  in  power  the  Addiog« 
ton  administration,  vrith  which  heiiad 
no  connexion  ;  and  he  was  chamd  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  with  ex- 
orbitant charges  on  the  repair  of  the 
Romney.  He  was  thus  several  years 
out  of  employment ;  but,  on  the  re- 
turn of  J(«ord  Melville  to  power,  he 
again  obtained  a  command,  and  under- 
took several  expeditions  against  the 
French  coast,  though  with  little  succesSi 

In  1805,  Sir  Home  was  appointed 
to  the  situation  which  brought  him 
most  prominently  forward  to  die  pub* 
lie  view.  .  He  received  the  naval  com^ 
mand  of  the  expedition  destined  for 
the  reduction  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  Sir  David  Baird  was  at 
the  head  of  the  troops.  The  under- 
taking was  successful^  and,  on  8th  Ja- 
nuary, 1806,  Cape  Town  capitulated. 
Here  Sir  Home  conceived  a  daring  and 
brilliant  scheme.  Having  premed 
upon  Sir  D.  Baird  to  give  him  a  de^ 
tachment  of  troops  under  General 
Beresford,  he  set  sail  to  make  an  miA 
authorized  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
settlement  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Tne  ex- 
pedition made  its  way  to  that  city 
across  considerable  difficulties,  and  on 
its  approach  the  Viceroy  evacuated 
the  place,  and  retired  into  the  interior. 
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Wlwa  tlie.  dcfpatebety  however^  trri* 
vedin  £agfamd«  the  ttttc  of  affiun  was 
gfeatly  changed.  The  adminittration 
which  had  employed  Sir  Home  was 
•Qcceeded  by  one  diametrically  hostile^ 
and  by  whom  his  actions  were  scruti. 
nizedwith  the  utmost  rigour.  His 
conduct  in  undertaking  such  an  expe* 
dilion  without  authoifity  from  home, 
met  the  sererest  censure,  and  he  was 
immediately  recalled  to  £nglaad.  The 
public,  however,  dazaled  by  the  splen- 
door  of  the  acquisition,  wluch  seemed 
to  open  to  them  the  vast  region  of 
Sotttli  America,  took  part  with  the 
conqueror,  and  regarded  his  treatment 
as  the  residt  of  party  spirit.  Sir  Home^ 
isowerery  was  brought  to  trial  in  March 
I807»  before  a  court-martial,  which 
decided,  'Uhat  such  conduct  was  repre* 
bensible  in  a  British  ofiBcer,  and  lead* 
tng  to  a  subversion  of  all  mtUtary  dis« 
cipline,  as  well  as  subordination  to  go* 
Tcmment.'' 

Sir  Home  seemed  now  thrown  ii- 
sally  out  of  employment ;  but  the 
changre  of  ministry  which  soon  en- 
sued, reinstated  him  fully  in  his  former 
favour.  In  the  expedition  against  Co- 
penhagen, he  vras  appointed  Captain 
of  the  Fleet,  and  received  high  testi- 
monies from  Admiral  Gambier  for  his 
conduct  in  that  capacity.  On  the  8th 
January,  1806,  an  elegant  sword  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  Corporation 
of  London.  He  performed  several  im- 
portant services  m  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  Antwerp,  and  after- 
wards commanded  the  Venerable,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  with  the  riew  of 
harassing  the  French  invading  army. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the 
aanihiutionof  the  French  naval  power 
left  BO  loneer  a  theatre  on  which  his 
taknts  coiud  be  exerted.  He  com- 
manded for  some  time  in  the  West  In- 
dies; and  was  employed  in  1815  in 
extending  an  improved  telegraph  from 
Ikidport  to  the  Land's  Bnd.  His  con- 
stitution, however,  weakened  by  so 


BMny  hardships  and  vicissitudes,  vras 
farther  affected  by  the  deaths  of  a  son 
and  daughter  in  the  East  Indies.  Re- 
pairing to  Cheltenham  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  but  vrithout  effect,  he 
closed  there  his  active  life  on  the  11  th 
September,  1821,  at  the  age  of  fifty* 
nine. 

The  present  period  was  marked  by 
the  death  of  an  individual,  who  was 
considered  at  one  time  as  holding  the 
first  place  among  British  neeotiatora. 
Jambs  Harris,  Earl  or  M almbs* 
BURY,  was  the  son  of  an  untitled  fa- 
ther  of  the  same  name,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
several  ingenious  works  on  philology 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  filled  several 
offices  under  government.  Young  James 
vras  bom  on  the  9th  April,  1746,  was 
educated  at  Winchester  school  under 
Dr  Wharton,  and  studied  afterwards 
at  Oxford  and  Leyden.  He  made 
early  choice  of  the  diplomatic  line,  and 
was  first  initiated  into  its  mysteries  by 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  with  whom  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  Hague.  He  was  then 
appointed  Secretary  of  Embassy,  under 
SirJames  Gray,  atMadrid;  upon  whose 
recal  he  was  left  char^e-^'i^ffaires  at 
the  Spanish  court.  This  situation  be- 
came a  very  delicate  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  discussions  which  arose  immedi- 
ately after,  relative  to  the  Falkland 
Islands.  On  this  occasion  Mr  Harris 
gave  proof  of  those  qualities  which 
afterwards  recommended  him  to  the 
highest  employments  in  this  depart- 
ment. To  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  complicated  interests  and  rela- 
tions connected  with  European  diplo- 
macy, he  added  manners  that  were  at 
once  dignified  and  engaging,— a  com- 
bination of  firmness  and  decision,  with 
a  courteous  and  conciliatory  deport- 
ment* He  displayed,  above  all,  that 
most  important  requisite,  a  presence 
of  mind,  and  command  of  temper,  which 
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■ever  failed  on  the  most  trying  occa- 
sions. Tliese  qualities  appeared  parti- 
cularly meritorious  when  displayed  by 
so  young  a  man,  as  he  was  not  then 
twenty-six.  In  1771 » his  services  were 
acknowledged  by  the  title  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  and  he  continued  ever 
after  m  full  employment  as  a  negotia- 
tor. In  1772,  he  was  sent  as  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Court  of  Berlin  ;  and, 
after  holding  this  appointment  four 
years,  vras  despatched,  in  1777*  to  Pe* 
tersburgh.  The  negotiations  there, 
which  terminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  gave  scope  to  all 
his  dexterity  and  address.  In  1784,  he 
was  sent  to  Holland,  where  he  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  during  the 
troubles  of  l797s  and  was  supposed  to 
have  mainly  contributed  to  the  wished- 
for  restoration  of  the  power  of  the 
Stadtholder.  He  was  decorated  with 
honours  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and,  on  the  19th 
September  1788,  was  rewarded  at 
home  with  the  peerage,  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Malmesbury  of  Malmesbury, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

Theoccasion  on  which  Lord  Malmes- 
bury came  most  conspicuously  before 
the  e^e  of  the  public,  was  when  he  was 
appomted  to  conduct  the  negotiations 

Siened  by  Mr  Pitt  with  the  French 
irectory  at  Lisle  and  Paris.  His 
lordship  was  placed  here  in  a  very 
new  and  trying  situation.  He  had  to 
deal  with  persons,  who  were  not  only 
strangers  to  the  rules  and  courtesies  of 
diploaiatic  intercourse,  but  freed  from 
the  restraints  of  honour  and  principle, 
and  ready  to  embrace  every  means  of 
taking  advantage  of  an  opponent.  This 
was  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  pub- 
lication of  a  pretended  intercepted  let- 
ter from  his  lordship,  in  which  his 
views,  and  those  of  nis  government, 
were  studiously  represented  in  the  most 
odious  light.  Lord  Malmesbury  lost 
no  time  in  indignantly  repelling  this 
calumny.  Both  negotiations  failed — a 


circnmsuoce  necessarily  unfiivosrable 
to  the  popularity  of  his  lordship  with 
a  large  proportion  of  thepublic.  Those» 
however,  of  both  parties,  who  exami- 
ned the  subject,  were  obliged  to  admits 
that  the  failure  had  arisen  from  the  too 
high  ground  taken  either  by  one  or  the 
other  party,  and  not  from  any  blame 
on  the  part  of  the  negotiator. 

His  lordship,  being  now  advanced 
in  years,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
retirement.  He  edited,  in  2  vols,  ito., 
an  edition  of  his  father's  works,  with  a 
well  written  life  prefixed.  He  married* 
in  1777,  Harriet  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Amyard,  Bart.,  by  whont 
he  had  tliree  sons  and  two  daucrhtert. 
His  death  took  place  in  London  on 
the  21st  November,  1820,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  France  death  triumphed  overtwo 
of  Buonaparte's  commanders,  who, 
though  they  did  not  occupy  the  very- 
foremost  place,  were  yet  eminent^— 
KsLLBRM.\Nii  and  Lbfxbvre.  The 
former  was  a  complete  veteran,  bein^ 
born  at  Strasbourg  in  i7S5.  In  1752, 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  common  sol- 
dier ;  but,  in  the  great  German  war,  in 
1758,  disttnguisheci  himself  so  muchy 
that,  even  at  that  era,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  officer.  He  afterwards  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Polish  cam- 
paign. No  farther  opportunity  offer- 
ed of  displaying  his  military  talents 
till.  1791.  He  mfide  himself  conspico-> 
ous  here  by  his  attachment  to  repub- 
lican principles,  denounced  the  tiici- 
vUm  of  the  other  officers,  and,  at  Lan- 
dau, received  a  civic  crown,  for  having 
induced  the  soldiers  to  frequent  popu- 
lar societies.  In  August  1792,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  where  he  formed  a  junction 
with  Dumourier;  and,  having  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Valmy,  maintained 
It  with  such  vigour  against  an  attack 
of  the  enemy,  as  to  make  this  be  con- 
sidered the  most  brilliant  action  in  the 
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qunpngn ;  and  the  name  became  after* 
wards  Uie  foundation  of  his  ducal  title. 
He  was  afterwards  succetsiTely  em« 
ployed  on  the  Moselle^  in  the  Alps,  and 
at  the.siege  of  Lyons.  Under  the  reign 
of  terror^  however^  he  was  accused  of 
weakness^  and  confined  for  some  time 
in  the  JV.bba7e»  but  was  acquitted  be- 
fore the  re?olutionary  tribunal.  In 
1795«  he  was  appointed  to  the  army  of 
the  Alps  and  of  Italy ;  but^  being  su* 
perseded  by  Buonaparte^  who  was  to 
open  his  career  on  this  theatre,  he  sunk 
into  the  command  of  the  army  of  re- 
serve* In  1797»  he  was  employed  by 
the  Directory  in  organizing  the  body 
o£  gendarmes,  Buonaparte,  on  coming 
to  power,  though  he  had  in  some  mea« 
ante  sttpersededXellermann,  found  him 
in  some  respects  a  most  valuable  coad- 
jutor. In  all  his  campaigns,  he  was  em- 
ployed along  the  Rhine  in  organizing 
the  reserves  and  provisional  regiments, 
and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  in  this 
capacity,  that  he  received  all  the  ho- 
nours of  that  ephemeral  empire,  being 
created  Duke  of  Valmv,  Marshal  of 
the  Empire,  and  Grand  Cross  of  the 
legion  of  Honour.  In  the  revolution 
of  1814,  having  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was,  on  the  4th 
June,  created  a  peer,  and,  on  the  23d 
August,  had  the  Grand  Cross  of  St 
Louis  confened  upon  him.  He  was 
also  sent  to  Metz  as  Extraordinary 
Commissary  of  the  Kin^.  After  re- 
taining his  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- six,  he 
died  on  the  15th  September,  1820. 
He  left  the  following  fetter,  addressed 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  commune  : — *<  I 
beg  that  the  Mayor  of  Val  my  will  buy 
me  two  feet  square  of  earth,  to  bury 
therein  my  heart  after  my  decease.  My 
•on  will  be  charged  to  carry  my  heart, 
which  cannot  be  placed  but  in  the 
midst  of  my  brave  brothers  in  arms  who 
fell  on  the  glorious  20th  of  September^ 
1792,  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
brave." 


Lbfkbvrb  was  bom  in  Alsace,  in 
1755,  and  was  the  son  of  a  mason.  In 
1778,  he  entered  into  the  guards,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant.  Indignant, 
probably,  at  occupying  a  place  so  in- 
ferior to  his  talents,  he  embraced  with 
ardour  the  revolutionary  cause,  and 
obtained  rapid  promotion.  In  1793, 
he  was  employed  as  general,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  successive  actions. 
At  Charleroy,  in  1794,  he  commanded 
the  right  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and 
sustained  several  bloody  attacks.  He 
shewed  no  less  courage,  first  in  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Rhine  in  1795  and  1796,  and 
afterwards  on  the  retreat  which  Jour- 
dan  was  obliged  to  make.  In  1799,  he 
conunanded  the  advanced  guard  of  that 
general  in  Suabia,  and  covered  himself 
vrith  glory  at  Stockach,  where  he  was 
seriously  wounded.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  named  one  of  the  candi« 
dates  for  the  Directory,  and  afterwards 
appointed  commandant  of  Paris.  On 
the  arrival  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt, 
Lefebvre  yielded  to,  and  aided,  sul  his 
views,  and  attained  thus  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  future  emperor.  In  1804, 
he  was  created  Marshal  of  France,  and 
successively  obtained  every  honour 
which  his  master  could  bestow.  In  all 
his  campaigns  he  accompanied  him,— 
at  Jena  and  at  Eylau*  his  conduct  was 
particularly  noticed.  Early  in  1807* 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  siege  of  Dant- 
zic,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender  on 
the  20th  May.  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  so  highly  approved,  that 
Daatzic  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
from  which  he  was  to  derive  the  title 
of  duke,  conferred  upon  him  on  the 
28th  May.  He  accompanied  Buona- 
parte into  Spain  in  1808 ;  and,  during 
the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1 809, 
had  the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
troops.  Attempting  with  them  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  Tyrol,  he  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  ;  but  this  was  always 
ascribed,  not  to  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  general,  but  solely  to  the  daring 
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valour  of  these  hardy  moontaiaeers. 
Afterwards,  he  contributed  to  the  gain* 
ing  of  the  decisive  battle  of  EckmuhL 
He  was  employed  on  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  campaign;  and,  during  the 
long  series  of  adversity,  through  which 
the  French  passed  after  that  fatal  pe- 
riod»  he  was  always  on  foot  in  the  rear, 
never  quitting  his  post.  After  the  cri- 
sis in  181  iy  however,  he  joined  in  ad-^ 


vising  Naj^leon's  abdieatidn ;  but,  in 
1815»  again  embraced  the  standard  of 
his  old  master.  He  was  consequently 
comprehended  in  the  edict  of  ezdusioa 
of  the  same  year,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
bis  life  in  a  species  of  -disgrace.  lEIe 
died  on  the  I4th  September,  1820.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  he  fixed  on  a 
place  for  his  tomb  beside  that  of  Mas* 
sena. 
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Sir  Joseph  Banks. — President  West. — Mr  Arthur  Yaung.'-^Mr  Haylej/j'^ 

Vdneym 


Sib  Josbfh  Banks*  whose  name  has 
fer  so  many  years  stood  in  the*  front  of 
British  BcieDce,  was  the  son  of  William 
Banks  Hod^enkaon,  Esq.)  of  Reresby 
AbbeyyinLracolnsUre,  a  gentleman  oi 
considerable  property.  The  estate  had 
been  purchased  by  the  grandfatheri 
with  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  a  re- 
spectable profession.  Joseph,  the  el- 
dest son,  thus  enjoyed  from  his  earliest 
years,  leisure  and  the  means  of  study  $ 
and  these,  which,  in  others,  are  only 
the  source  of  idleness  and  ^sipation, 
were  indefatigably  employed  by  him 
in  extending  his  own  and  the  public 
knowledge.  After  a  regular  course  of 
education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  was 
left  at  full  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
line  of  pursuit.  The  circumstances  of 
the  times,  were  such  as  strongly  to  de- 
cide ban  towards  a  particular  branch 
ofteience.  Amid  the  splendour  which 
mechanics  and  astronomy  had  derived 
from  the  discoveries  of  the  Newtonian 
•chooly  natural  history  in  England,  and 
even  over  Europe,  had  sunk  below  its 
natural  letel.  The  attractions,  how- 
ever, of  this  inteittting  branch  of 
knowledge  were  now  beginning  to  be 


felt.  The  new  and  scientific  form 
griven  to  it  by  the  creative  mind  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  exertions  made  by  his  discip* 
pies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
splendour  thrown  around  it  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Buffon,  gave  to  natural 
history,  a  pre-eminence  in  the  eye  of 
the  public  over  every  other  pursuit. 
The  young  student,  emerging  at  this 
moment  into  intellectual  existence, 
could  not.  resist  a  science  recommends 
ed  by  so  many  attractions ;  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  it,  and  particu- 
larly to  botany.  In  its  pursuit  he 
braved  hardships,  which  few  of  those 
who  have  support  and  fortune  to  earn, 
are  willing  to  encounter.  He  pursued 
it  over  mountain,  waste,  forest,  and 
thicket.  His  zeal  gave  rise  on  oneoo* 
dision  to  a  ludicrous  accident.  An 
alarm  of  robbery  beings  given,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  being  in  full  pursuit^ 
they  fennd  our  young  botanist  buried 
in  a  mass  of  rank  vegetation,  as  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  concealment. 
They  concloded  it  not  doubtful  that 
this  must  be  the  culprit,  and  dragged 
him  before  the  nearest  justice  of  peace. 
On  examining  the  spoils,  however. 
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they  were  found  to  coasist^  not  of 
money,  plate,  or  jewels,  bat  of  various 
species  of  plants  and  wUd  flowers.  On 
tne  rank  and  character  of  the  supposed 
thief  being  explained^  every  apology 
was,  of  course^  tendered. 

Mr  Banks  succeeded  to  his  father  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  his  native  seat.  Being  fond  of 
the  amusentient  of  fishing,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pursue  it  on  the  broad 
surface  of  Whittlesea-mere,  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  light  cir- 
cumstance led  to  an  important  connex- 
ion, for  he  here  met  the  late  Lord 
Sandwich  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  same 
amusement.  Afterwards^  when  en- 
gaged in  London,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  pursue  it,  sometimes  for 
whole  nights,  in  fishine  on  the  Thames. 
Lord  Sandwich  becommg  subsequently 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  inter- 
course  thus  formed  proved  highly  be- 
neficial, by  securing  his  cordial  co-ope- 
ration in  every  project  formed  for  the 
advancement  of  science. 

Mr  Banks's  zeal  now  led  him  to 
prosecute  knowledge  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Europe.  In  176S,  he  under- 
took a  voyaee  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  surveved  the  dreary  shores  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  But 
a  bolder  and  grander  scene  of  disco- 
very now  opened.  Under  the  impulse 
of  that  zeal  for  discovery  which  ani- 
mated his  late  Majesty,  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  to  perform,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Cook,  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe.  This  was  then  a  very  dif- 
ferent undertaking  from  what,  cniefly 
by  Cook's  ex«rtions^  it  has  since  been 
rendered.  The  navigators  before  him 
had  scarcely  stripped  it  of  any  of  its 
terrors.  The  very  idea  still  presented 
to  the  mind  nothing  but  unknown  and 
dangerous  seas,  coasts  beset  by  sa- 
vages, the  mortal  and  almost  inevita- 
ble ravages  of  one  of  the  most  fright- 
ful diseMes.  That  one,  who  posanted 


so  fully  the  means  of  recUniog  at  home 
in  the  lap  of  ease  and  luxury,  should 
have  braved  such  a  voyage,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  de- 
votion to  science,  that  has  ever  beea 
given. 

Although  the  expedition,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprize  of  Cook,  was  safe- 
ly steered  through  the  usual  peril* 
which  beset  such  an  enterprize,  the 
enthusiastic  enterprize  of  Mr  Banka^ 
involved  him  in  others  that  were  not 
foreseen.  In  sailing  along  the  fright- 
ful and  inhospitable  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  he  was  tempted  by  the  view  of 
a  mountain  covered  with  a  rich  varie- 
ty of  plants.  A  party  being  formed,  he 
and  Dr  Solander  set  out^  but  found  the 
route  more  tedious  and  difficult  than 
they  had  expected.  They  reached  the 
mountain,  however,  and  were  amply 
mtified}  bttt»  on  their  return,  thougk 
It  was  midsummer  day  in  this  dreary 
climate,  a  storm  of  snow  came  on,  a^ 
Gompanied  with  a  cold  so  excessive,  at 
gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  danger 
of  perishing.  Dr  Solander's  experi- 
ence enabled  him  to  warn  them,  that 
their  only  hope  was  to  keep  awake 
and  moving,  and  that,  if  they  yielded 
to  the  propensity  to  sleep^  which  ine- 
vitably arises  in  such  circumsuncea^ 
their  fate  was  certain.  Dr  Solander 
was  the  first  to  verify  his  own  wan»- 
ing,  being  overcome  with  sleep  to  such 
a  decree,  that  Mr  Banks's  utmost 
exertions  were  necessary  to  make  him 
proceed,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Da- 
ring the  residence  at  Otaheite,  Mr 
Banks's  figure  and  manners  made  him 
a  favourite  with  the  principal  people 
in  the  island,  particularly  the  ladiesi 
'He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  advan- 
cing knowledge,  and  made  important 
discoveries,  even  in  seas  and  coasu  that 
had  before  been  repeatedly  traversed. 

Mr  Banks,  not  satisfied  with  this 
adventurous  voyage,  undertook  toon 
after  another  to  Iceland,  which,  by  the 
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Btrikiog  peculiaritiet  of  iu  pbyaicfil 
structure,  presents  an  object  so  inte* 
reatine  to  the  man  of  scicDce.  On  his 
way»  ne  visited  the  western  and  nor- 
thern islands  of  Scotland,  a  region 
then  almost  strange  to  the  tourist. 
He  discovered  and  observed  the  ce- 
lebrated cave  of  StafiEa^  which,  un- 
lets by  a  slight,  and  scarcely  credit^ 
ed  notice  of  Buchanan,  had  remain- 
ed hitherto  undescribed.  On  reach- 
ing Iceland^  the  party  saw,  with  as- 
tonishmeotf  its  craggy  cUffs  vitrified 
by  fire,  and  its  lofty  mountain  rocks 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  They  flat- 
tered themselves  with  having  been  the 
first  who  ever  reached  the  sun^mit  of 
Heck,  the  natives  being  deterred  by 
snperstitious  fears  from  attempting 
such  an  achievement.  They  wquld 
wiUingly  have  stood  a  little  singeing 
for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  flames 
vomited  from  its  crater ;  but  the  vol- 
cano vras  then  quiescent.  A  narrative 
of  the  voyage  was  published  in  1780, 
by  Dr  Von  Troil. 

Mr  Banks  now  established  himself 
at  home,  and  spent  his  time  between 
the  metropolis  and  his  seat  in  Lincoln- 
shire. His  ample  fortune  continued 
devoted  to  the  same  objects^  in  pro- 
moting which  his  life  had  been  em- 
ployed. He  founded  a  noble  library, 
and  rendered  his  house  the  rendezvous 
of  learned  men.  He  now  became  a 
constant  attendant  on  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  presented  to 
that  body  many  valuable  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  natural  history, 
which,  from  that  and  other  circum- 
stances, began  to  take  the  lead  among 
the  objects  of  its  attention.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that,  when  Sir  John 
Pringfef  the  President,  determined,  in 
17779  to  retire  to  Scotland,  Mr  Banks 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  At 
the  same  time,  the  King,  in  testimony 
of  particular  favour,  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  Privy  CounciL 


This  shower  of  honours  gave  no  lit- 
tle umbrage  to  that  class  of  members, 
including  several  of  very  high  attain- 
ments, in  whose  eyes  mathematics,  and 
natural  philosophy,  formed  alone  the 
appropriate  objects  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. The  lead  among  them  was  ta- 
ken by  Horsley,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
indignation  at  the  elevation  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph to  the  Presidency.  He  declared 
**  that  science  herself,  had  never  been 
more  signally  insulted^  than  by  the 
elevation  of  a  mere  amateur  to  occu^ 
py  the  chair  once  filled  by  Newton.*' 
These  grudges  soon  broke  out  into 
open  hostility,  in  consequence  of  some 
measures  proposed  in  the  Society,  and 
upon  which  the  parties  di£Fered.  On 
this  occasion,  Horsley  made  a  memor- 
able attack,  in  which  he  said,— *<  We 
shall  have  one  remedy  in  our  power,  if 
all  others  fail ;  for  we  can  at  least  se- 
cede, sir ;  when  the  hour  of  secession 
comes,  the  President  will  be  left  with 
his  train  of  feeble  amaieurst  and  this 
toy  upon  the  table,  (pointing  to  the 
mace,)  the  ghost  of  that  Society  where 
science  once  reigned,  and  Newton  pre- 
sided as  her  minister." 

Notwithstanding  these  dissensions, 
the  public  soon  acknowledged  and  ap- 
preciated the  merits  of  Sir  Joseph  m 
his  character  of  President.  By  open- 
ing his  house  not  only  to  the  members, 
but  to  every  person  oi  distinction,  both 
native  and  foreign,  he  rendered  it,  as  it 
were,  the  seat  and  centre  of  science. 
His  connexions  with  government  ena- 
bled him  to  procure  the  most  power- 
ful patronage  to  any  undertaking, 
which  promised  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  hunuin  knowledge.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  planning 
and  forwarding  the  scheme  of  the 
African  Association.  At  the  same 
time,  the  connexions  maintained  by 
him  with  liierati  and  .scientific  so- 
cieties of  France,  even  amid  periods  of 
the  most  inveterate  national  aniaipiity» 
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afforded  meant  of  protection  to  many 
dittineuished  indivtdttalsy  and  present- 
ed an  honourable  exception  to  th^  fnrj 
of  the  hostility  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  1802»  being  named  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  he  appears  to 
have  fek  very  peculiar  gratification  at 
this  honour,  and  wrote  a  ktter,  in  which 
his  feelings  are  somewhat  too  strongly 
exptessed.  He  termed  it  **  the  high- 
est literary  distinction  which  he  could 
possibly  attain/'  and  named  the  Insti- 
tute **  the  first  Literary  Society  in  the 
world."  His  old  enemy.  Bishop  Hors- 
ley,  took  this  occasion  of  privately  cir- 
culatmg  a  letter,  in  which  he  branded 
these  expressions  **  as  a  compound  of 
servility,  disloyalty^  and  falsehood ; 
sentiments  which  owht  never  to  be 
conceived  by  an  English  hearty  never 
written  by  an  Enfirlish  hand,  and  least 
of  all  by  yours,  distinguished  as  you 
are  by  repeated  (ouc  of  respect  to  his 
Majesty,  I  will  not  say  unmerited) 
marks  of  royal  favour,  and  elevated  to 
a  station,  in  which  the  country  might 
be  excused  for  looking  up  to  yon  as 
the  jealous  guardian,  not  the  betrayer, 
of  her  literary  credit."  Referring  to 
the  Royal  Society,  he  insisted  that  the 
cultivation  of  science  was  more  indebt* 
ed  to  its  exertions,  than  to  those  of 
any  other  institution  whatsoever.  *'  But 
I  am  yet  to  learn,''  said  he,  **  the  me- 
rits ot  this  novel  association  of  revo- 
lutiooary<philosophersi  into  which  yon 
bate  been  enlisted.  What  acts,  but 
acta  of  robbery,  have  we  seen  of  theirsP 
Where  are  the  proofs  of  their  pre- 
eminence ?"  In  the  dogmatic  style  of 
the  time,  he  arraigned  Sir  Joseph's 
professions  of  that  esteem,  which,  in 
the  most  disastrous  periodsi  he  had  al- 
ways preserved  for  the  French  na- 
tion, and  some  compliments  which  he 
paid  to  the  existing  government  of 
France. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  bcstovred  parti- 
cular attention  on  agricnlturet  and  ac- 
tively assitfted  in  the  drainage  of  the 


fens  of  Lmcohshire,  which  operaticm 
nearly  doubled  the  value  of  his  estate. 
His  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
the  hbrino  breed  of  sheep,  was  to 
great,  that  the  King  confided  hit  flocks 
to  Sir  Joseph's  care.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture»  and  the  Horticultiml 
Society,  were  indebted  in  ^  various 
shapes  to  his  wds  and  communications. 

Sir  Joseph  enjoyed  sound  health  to 
an  advanced  affe  ;  but  he  then  became 
liable  in  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  fi- 
nally proved  a  complete  nuutyr  to  that 
disease.  Large  dozes  of  g^ger,  and 
the  celebrated  jEoik  Medimak  were 
successively  resorted  to ;  but»  while 
they  relieved  the  paroxysms,  they  pro- 
bably weakened  his  constitution  stiU 
more.  Yets  in  the  naost  exhausted  state 
of  his  frame,  his  mind  remained  unim- 
paired. By  the  author  of  this  meoootr^ 
he  vras  seen,  for  the  first  add  only  time, 
in  bed,  and  unable  to  move;  yet  dis- 
playing still  an  unabated  interest  in  all 
those  objects,  which  it  had  been  the 
ambition  of  his  life  to  promote.  Worn 
out  at  length  with  age  and  illness,  he 
expired  on  the  9th  of  May,  1820,  in 
the  Slst  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Joseph  possessed  a  manly  form  ; 
his  countenance  was  energetic  and  in« 
telligent,  and  often  beamed  with  pecu- 
liar kindness  and  courtesy.  His  will 
bore  strongly  the  stamp  of  his  love  of 
science.  To  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  his 
librarian,  a  gentleman  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  botanical  knowledge, 
he  bequeathed  200/.  a-year,  with  his 
library,  herbarium,  and  every  kind  of 
scientific  apparatus,  to  be  used  during 
his  life,,  and  to  go  at  his  death  to  the 
British  Museum.  -To  Mr  Frederick 
Bauer,  of  Kew  Green,  whom  he  had 
employed  for  thirty  years  as  a  botani- 
cal draughtsman,  he  left  an  annuity  of 
SOO/.,  provided  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the 
same  place.  To  his  Majesty,  he  be- 
queathed all  the  drawings  and  sketches 
made  under  his  direction  by  Mr  Bauer. 
18 
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In  the  tame  yetrt  Britain  sttstai&ed 
the  lost  of  another  individual,  who 
acood  equally  at  the  head  of  his  own 
department — Bjwjaicim  Wxst,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.  The  rite  of  this  great  artist 
was  attended  with  some  very  peculiar 
circurostaoces. 

Benjamin  West,  bom  on  the  IQth 
October,  17S8,  was  the  son  of  John 
Weat,  a  quaker,  residing  at  Spring- 
field, a  village  in  the  interior  of  Penn* 
aylvaniafc  His  father  miffht  be  consi- 
dered as  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy,  if,  as  Mr  Gait  seems  to 
jQtimate,  his  example  and  exhortation 
bad  the  chief  influence  in  producing 
the  noble  decree  of  the  PennsyWanian 
lc|;islature,  for  a  general  emancipation 
otthe  negro  slaves. 

It  was  scarcelv  possible,  that  any 
hunoan  being  could  be  less  favourably 
situated  for  the  culture  of  any  of  the 
arts  which  embellish  human  life,  than 
vounff  Benjamin. .  The  sect  to  which 
he  b^onged,  noted  for  so  many  esti- 
mable moral  qualities,  had  adopted  in 
excess  the  austere  creed,  which  con- 
demns as  ungodly  and  perilous,,  every 
art  which  aims  only  at  amusement  and 
ornament.  He  was  therefore  bred  up 
under  the  impossibility  of  seeing  a  sin- 
gle specimen  of  the  imitative-arts.  On- 
ly the  most  irresistible  strength  of  na- 
tural genius  could  have  enabled  him  to 
break  through  such  a  host  of  discou- 
raging circumstances. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  six,  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  young  painter  first  dis- 
played itself.  Being  left  to  rock  the  cra- 
dle of  an  infant  sister,  he  saw  her  smile 
in  her  sleep,  and  was  so  struch  with  the 
beauty  ot  her  countenance  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  he  snatched  up  a  pen,  and 
attempted  to  delineate  it.  His  mother 
entering,  shame  led  him  to  conceal 
what  he  had  been  doing ;  but  she^per-  > 
ceivin^  his  confusion,  insisted  to  see  it, 
and,  viewing  the  drawing  with  evident 
pleasure!  exclaimed,  **  I  declare  he 

VOL.  XIV.  PART  I. 


has  made  a  likeness  of  little  Sally/' 
Maternal  sanction  being  thus  given  to 
the  art,  the  boy  was  ulowed  full  li« 
berty  to  pursue  it  in  the  intervals  of  his 
school,  and  to  delineate  with  the  pen 
every  object  which  struck  his  eye.  A 
party  of  Indians  who  happened  to  visit 
Springfield,  taught  him  to  prepare  the 
red  and  yellow,  with  which  they  paint- 
ed their  ornaments;  and,  his  mother 
having  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  in- 
digo, he  was  thus  in  possession  of  the 
three  primary  colours.  A  painter,  as  Mr 
Gait  justly  observes, who  would  embo- 
dy the  metaphor  of  an  artist,  instruc- 
ted by  nature,  could  scarcely  imagine 
anytbiing  more  picturesque  than  this 
real  incident  of  the  Indians  instructing 
West  to  prepare  the  prismatic  colours. 
About  this  time,  he  heard  the  descrip- 
tion of  camels'  hair  pencils,  and  instant- 
ly saw  how  superior  these  must  be  to 
the  rude  machinery  of  a  pen.  The 
world,  however,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  presented  no  such  object. 
The  only  substitute  he  could  contrive, 
was  obtained  by  the  following  expedi- 
ent. He  cast  bis  eye  on  a  favourite 
black  cat  of  his  father's,  and,  baring 
privily  obtained  the  use  of,  his  mother's 
scissars,  employed  them  in  cuttmg  off 
the  bushy  extremity  of  the  tail.  As 
this  lasted  only  for  a  short  time,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
lai^e  inroads  on  the  back  of  Grimal- 
kin. The  worthy  man  inwardly  mourn- 
ed this  naked  and  altered  appearance 
of  his  favourite,  and  could  only  ascribe 
it  to  some  serious  malady;  till  the' 
youth^  on  hearing  these  kunentations 
repeated,  blushingly  confessed  the 
wrong  he  had  done.  He  obtained  an 
easy  torgiveness  from  the  surprised  and 
gratified  parent. 

West  was  eight  years  old,  when  Mr 
Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, came  to  visit  his  father,  and* 
struck  with  the  drawings  of  birds  aad 
flowers  which  hung  round  the  roo«i» 
inquired  about  the  boy^  and  promised 
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to  send  him  a  painUbozi  This  he  fol- 
filled,  and  accompanied  it  with  dx  en^ 
mvinga.  The  sight  of  these  objects 
formed  a  master-era  in  the  existence  of 
the  yonn^  painter.  Enraptured  with 
the  view^ lie  could  not  cease  touching 
them,  unable  to  believe  that  they  were 
real.  They  made  him  a  culprit  with 
regard  to  school ;  the  whole  of  several 
days  being  spent  in  the  garret  with  his 
box  and  canvas.  The  schoolmaster 
lodging  a  complaint  of  his  non-attend- 
ance, his  mother  hastened  up,  and  sur«r 
prised  her  son,  but  was  soon  appeased 
by  the  view  of  his  work,  which  con- 
sisted not  in  a  bare  copy,  but  a  com« 
position  from  two  of  the  enmvings. 
it  was  so  well  executed,  that  ne  after- 
wardsdeclated  there  were  some  touches 
in  it,  which  he  had  never  been  able  to 
surpass. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr  Pennington 
anin  visited  Springfield^  and^  delight- 
ed with  the  result  of  his  presents, 
took  the  boy  with  him  to  Philadelphia. 
Here,  in  passing  along  the  street, 
West  saw  one  Wmiams,  a  painter,  car- 
rying an  object  which  he  had  never 
before  seen — a  picture.  The  emotbns 
which  he  betrayed  at  this  moment  were 
so  extraordinanr,  that  Williams  was 
delighted,  took  him  home,  showed  him 
his  pictures  and  drawings,  and  eave  him 
the  woHls  of  Fresnoy  and  Richardson. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
his  destiny.  On  returning  home,  he 
announced  himself  as  a  future  painter, 
and  seems  to  have  farmed  the  loftiest 
ideas  of  the  profession.  Fired  by  his 
enthusiasm,  all  the  boys  of  the  school 
began  daubing  pictures,  but  vnthout 
being  able  to  rival  their  modeL  He 
now  oegmi  to  obtain  some  employment 
in  portraits ;  and,  in  the  house  ot  a  Mr 
Flower,  where  he  resided  for  twt>  or 
three  weeks  in  that  character,  an  in- 
telligent lady,  who  acted  as  governess, 
initiated  him  into  the  £nt  ekments  of 
history  and  general  knowledge.  Being 
advised  by  a  frien^  to  try  biitoricu 


pabtiog,  he  prodaeed  the  «  Death  of 
Socrates,"  which  drew  so  much  admi- 
ration, that  Dr  Smith,  Provost  of  the 
College  at  Philadelphia,  undertook  his 
tuition.  This  judicious  scholar  direct- 
ed his  attention  particularly  to  those 
objects  and  inctdenU  which  tended  to 
fire  his  imagbation,  and  to  furnish  fu- 
ture subjects  for  his  pencil 

Young  West  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  the  time  was  come 
when  he  must  make  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. His  father,  however  gratified 
by  his  son's  display  of  genius,  felt  still 
some  scruple  at  making  him  a  painter. 
Many  of  his  most  respected  neighbours 
pressed  upon  him  tKe  duty  of  giving 
the  youth  a  sober  and  godly  trade,  and 
not  allowing  him  to  exercise  an  occu- 
pation which  ministered  only  to  the 
concerns  of  sin  and  vanity*  The  wor- 
thy man,  troubled  by  these  meditations 
and  discourses,  determined  to  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
Springfield,  and  to  submit  to  them  the 
future  destination  of  Benjamin.  A  con* 
siderable  di£Ference  of  opinion  prevail- 
ed ;  but  at  last  a  venerable  friend  rose 
and  argued,  that  the  talent  of  the 
young  man  was  a  manifest  gift  of  God> 
which  must  have  been  bestowed  for 
wise  ends,  and  that  painting,  though 
liable  to  abuse,  might  be  employed  tor 
the  noblest  purposes.  These  reasons 
were  pronounced  satisfactory  by  the 
meeting )  an  inspired  sister  pronounced 
a  blessing  upon  him  |  the  men  laid 
their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  the  wo« 
men  kissed  him ;  and  the  young  artist 
was  sent  foith  into  the  world  to  exer* 
cise  his  vocation. 

At  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Mr 
West  found  considerable  practice  as  a 
portrait  painter  |  and  he,  at  the  i 


time,  busied  himself  in  copvin?  every- 
thing good  that  came  under  his  eye. 
He  produced,  moreover,  an  original 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  •<  Trial  of 
Susannah." 
Having  raised  by  his  bbourt  •  rasall 
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sum  of  money,  Mr  West  determined' 
to  embrace  an  opportunity  whieH  of- 
fered of  visiting  Italy.  At  Rome,  the 
arrival  of  an  American  quaker  to  stu- 
dy  the  fine  arts^  canted  an  astonishing 
sensation.  He  was  introduced  to  Car- 
dinal Albania  and  through  him  to  the 
most  distingnished  persons  then  in 
Rome.  Having  painted  the  picture  of 
Mr  Robinson^  afterwards  Lord  Gran- 
tham, it  was  shown  to  a  large  circle  as 
the  production  of  Mengs»  the  most 
eminent  painter  then  in  Rome,  and  was 
pronounced  superior  to  the  usual  per- 
formances of  that  artist.  Mengs  was 
so  generous  as  not  to  be  mortified,  but 
contracted  a  friendship  for  West,  and 
gave  him  his  best  advice.  The  artist 
was  strongly  impressed  also  by  an  in- 
terview with  a  famous  improvisalores 
to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  flatter- 
ing name  of  Hotter,  and  who^  delight* 
ed  with  the  novelty  of  the  subject  pre- 
aented  to  him,  pronounced  an  extem- 
pore oration,  wnicht  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  following  specimen,  must  have 
possessed  considerable  beauty.  **  Me- 
thinW  said  he»  «  I  behold  in  this 

Sung  man  an  instrument  chosen  by 
eaven,  to  raise  in  America  the  taste 
for  those  arts  which  elevate  the  nature 
of  man,— an  assurance  that  his  country 
will  afford  a  refuge  to  scienceand  know- 
ledge, when,  in  the  old  age  of  Europe, 
they  shall  have  forsaken  her  shores. 
But  all  things  of  heavenly  origin,  like 
the  glorious  sun,  move  westward ;  and 
truth  and  art  have  their  periods  of 
shining  and  of  night.  Rejoice  then, 
oh  venerable  Rome,  in  thy  divine  des« 
tiny  1  for,  though  darkness  overshadow 
thy  seats,  and  uiough  thy  mitred  head 
must  descend  into  &t  dust,  as  deep  as 
the  earth  that  now  covers  thy  ancient 
helmet  and  imperial  diadem,  thy  spi- 
rit, ionmortal  and  undecayed,  already 
spreads  towards  a  new  world,---4ike  the 
soul  of  man  in  paradise,  it  will  be  per- 
fected in  virtue  and  beauty  more  and 
more."  Mr  West,  like  Reynoldsy  was 


at  first  imperfectly  sensible  to  the  bean* 
ties  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
of  the  latter  of  whom  he  never  became 
any  peculiar  admirer.  Accustomed  to 
the  quietude  of  a  Pennsylvanian  hfe» 
the  agitations  of  Rome  threw  him  in- 
to a  tever,  from  which  the  physiciana 
declared  that  he  could  only  recover  bj 
removal  to  a  more  tranquil  scene.  AU. 
ter  his  recovery,  he  visited  all  the 
great  schools  of  Italy*  and  made  a 
copy  of  the  famous  St  Jerome  of  Cor- 
regio. 

Mr  West  repaired,  in  1763i  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  soon  became  acquainted 
vrith  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Richard 
Wilson,  and  was  introduced  to  other 
eminent  men.  But  his  chief  obliga- 
tions were  to  Dr  Drummond,  Arch- 
bishop of  York^  who  engaged  him  to 
paint  for  him  the  story  oM*  Agrippina 
landing  with  the  ashes  of  Ger manicus.'^ 
The  Archbishop  was  so  gratified  by 
the  performance,  that  he  immediately 
introduced  both  the  picture  and  the 
artist  to  the  notice  of  his  late  Majesty* 
That  monarch,  endued  both  with  taste 
and  discernment  in  the  fine  arts,  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  thence^ 
forth  made  Mr  West  the  object  of  his 
especial  favour  and  patronage.  He 
suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  **  the 
Final  Departure  of  Regulus  from 
Rome  ;"  and  the  applause  which  the 
picture  received  at  the  first  exhibition* 
was  equally  gratifying  to  the  artist  and 
to  the  royal  patron. 

Mr  West  was  now  frequently  invited 
to  spend  the  evening  at  Buckingham- 
house  ;  and  his  Majesty  held  long  Gon-« 
versations  with  him  on  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  arts.  It  was  to  these 
that  the  plan  of  the  «•  Royal  Academy" 
owed  its  origin ;  an  institution  equally 
creditable  to  the  nation  and  beneficial 
to  art.  The  name  of  Reynolds,  how- 
ever, was  too  high  to  admit  the  idea  of 
any  other  person  being  appointed  pre-i 
sident;  but,on  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua, 
in  1791,  Mr  West,  with  universal  ap*. 
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probation,  succeeded  to  that  hieh  place. 
He  painted  for  the  King «« £e  Oatb 
of  Hannibal,''  the  «  Death  of  £pami« 
Dondass"  and  several  other  subjects. 
For  Earl  Grosvenor,  he  painted  the 
«  Death  of  Wolfe,"  so  well  known  from 
the  fine  print  of  Woolkt ;  but  the  no- 
vel introduction  of  coats,  breeches,  and 
cocked  hat8>  into  a  heroic  picture,  was 
censured  by  the  King,  and  by  several 
of  the  best  painters. 

His  Majesty,  continuing  to  bestow 
his  patronage  on  Mr  West,  employed 
him  in  a  truly  magnificent  work.  It 
was  to  adorn  a  private  chapel,  or  ore* 
tory,  at  Windsor,  with  a  series  of  thir- 
ty-five paintings,  iUu6trativet>f  the  his- 
tory of  revealed  religion.  On  this 
work,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
short  suspension,  seemingly  occasioned 
by  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  Mr 
West. was  employed  without  intermia- 
sion  till  the  Monarch's  last  illness. 
Then,  being  deprived  of  royal  patron- 
age, he  made  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
which  was  completely  successful.  His 
celebrated  picture  of  **  Christ  healing 
the  Sick"  was  purchased  by  the  Bri- 
tish Institution  for  three  thousand  gui- 
neas ;  while  his  subsequent  works  of 
«*  Christ  Rejected,"  and  <«  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,"  have  produced  large 
sums  by  their  mere  exhibition.  Mr 
West  had  received  from  the  King 
S4>,1871.  for  various  pictures  ;  a  boun- 
ty, we  suspect,  surpassing  even  the 
boasted  generosity  of  Leo  X. 

Our  artist  was  now  far  declined  in- 
to the  vale  of  years.  His  wife,  an  Ame- 
rican lady,  and  the  object  of  an  early 
attachment r  died  on  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, 18179  and  thus  closed  a  union  of 
fifty  years.  This  lost  was  deeply  felt, 
and  aceelerate4  the  decKneof  his  health, 
which  went  on  increasing  till  the  10th 
March,  182(^  when  he  expired  with-* 
out  a  struggle.  His  remaina  were  in- 
terred in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  were 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which 


attended,  not  only  by  all  hia  bre- 
thren of  the  art,  but  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  following  character  of  Mr  West 
as  a  man  and  a  painter,  is  given  by  hia 
ingenious  friend  Mr  Gait. 

«*  In  his  deportment  Mr  West  was 
mild  and  considerate :  his  eye  was  keen, 
and  his  mind  apt ;  but  he  was  slow  and 
methodical  in  his  reflections,  and  the 
sedateness  of  his  remarks  must  ofteot 
in  his  younger  years,  have  seemed  to 
strangers  singularly  at  variance  with 
the  vivacity  of  his  look.     That  vi- 
vacity, however,  was  not  the  result 
of  any  peculiar  animation  of  tempera- 
ment, it  was' rather  the  illumination  of 
his  grenius }  for,  when  his  features  were 
studiously  considered,  they  appeared 
to  resemble  those  which  we  find  asso- 
ciated with  dignity  of  character,  in  the 
best  productions  of  art.   As  an  artist, 
he  will  stand  in  the  first  rank.     His 
name  will  be  classed  with  those  of  Mi- 
chael Aneelo  and  Raphael;  but  he 
possessed  little  in  common  with  either. 
As  the  former  has  been  compared  to 
Homer,  and  the  latter  to  Virgil,  in 
Shakespeare  we  shall  perhaps  find  the 
best  likeness  to  the  genius  of  Mr  West. 
He  undoubtedly  possessed,  but  in  a 
slight  degrree,  that  peculiar  energy  and 
physical  expression   of  character  in 
which  Michael  Angelo  excelled ;  and, 
in  a  still  less,  that  serene  sublimity 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  Ra- 
phael's great  productions.  But  he  waa 
their  equal  in  the  fulness,  the  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  propriety  of  his  compo- 
sitions.    In  all  his  great  works,  the 
scene  intended  to  be  brought  before 
the  spectator  is  represented  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  imagination*  has  no- 
thing to  supply.     The  incident,  the 
time,  and  the  place,  are  there  as  we 
think  they  must  have  been-;  and  it  is 
this  wonderful  force  of  conception 
which  renders  the  aketches  of  Mr  Wctt 
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80  much  more  extraordinary  than  his 
finished  pictures.  In  the  finished  pic« 
tures,  we  naturally  institute  compari-* 
sons  in  cc^uring,  and  in  beauty  of  fi« 
gnre»  and  in  a  thousand  details,  which 
are  never  noticed  in  the  sketches  of 
this  illustrious  artist.  But,  although 
his  powers  of  conception  were  so  su« 
perior, — equal  in  their  excellence  to 
Michael  Angelo*s  energy*  or  Raphael's 
grandeur,  still,  in  the  inferior  depart- 
ments of  drawing  and  colouring,  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  age ; 
it  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  life  that 
he  executed  any  of  those  works  in 
which  he  thought  the  splendour  of  the 
Venetian  school  might  be  Judiciously 
imitated.  At  one  time  he  intended  to 
collect  his  works  together,  and  to  form 
a  general  exhibition  of  them  all.  Had 
he  accomplished  this,  the  greatness  and 
versatility  of  his  talents  wovAd  have 
been  established  beyond  all  controver-* 
ay ;  for  unquestionably  he  was  one  of 
those  great  men  whose  genius  cannot 
be  justly  estimated  by  particular  works, 
but  only  by  a  collective  inspection  of 
the  variety,  the  extent,  and  the  num<p 
ber  of  their  productions," 

Arthur  YouNOy  E8Q.^-In  sketch, 
ing  the  biography  of  men  of  eenius 
aind  talents,  and  in  estimating«tne  ef- 
fects, produced  by  their  writings  on  the 
opinions  and  condition  of  mankind, 
the  data  upon  which  we  proceed  are 
frequently  extremely  indefinite.  We 
have  generally  nothing  marked  and 
tangible  to  which  we  can  refer  in  con- 
firmation of  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  are  conducted.  The  different  states 
of  the  public  mind  cannot  be  measured, 
and  the  exact  amount  of  their  differ* 
eoce,  at  different  periods,  ascertained 
by  geometrical  rules ;  nor,  in  endea- 
vouring to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  works  ot  taste  and  imagination, 
or  the  abstract  speculations  of  philo- 
•ophy,  have  operated,  in  ameliorating, 
emigbteningt  and  liberalizing  the  pubi- 


lie  mind,  have  we  any  other  principle 
to  guide  us  than  that  consciousness  in- 
separable from  our  being,  and  that  in« 
tuitive  observation  which  assures  us, 
that  whatever  enlarges  the  empire  of 
human  knowledge,  or  embellishes  and 
adorns  the  different  regions  of  that  vast 
territory,  already  explored  and  ap- 
propriated, must  inevitably  contribute 
something  to  the  progression  of  mind, 
to  its  power,  its  enjoyment,  its  capa« 
city,  and  its  dignity.  Hence,  this  es- 
timate is  an  exercise  purely  intellectual. 
The  mere  philosopher,  and  the  mere 
man  of  genius,  are  seldom  identified 
with  public  monuments,  the  self-evi- 
dent proofs  of  public  improvement,  or 
national  greatness.  Such  men  live  and 
think  in  a  region  of  their  own.  They 
are  the  architects  who  design,  not  the 
masons  who  build ;  and,  tiU  the  prin« 
ciples  they  have  explained  and  enfor- 
ced, are  carried  into  effect,  and  their 
designs  realized  in  materials  of  endu- 
ring substance,  exposed  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  every  eye,  it  is  often  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  fix  the 
importance  of  their  discoveries  and  im« 
provements* 

It  is  not  so  with  the  practical  phi- 
losopher. His  object  is,  in  general,  not 
so  much  to  discover  as  to  realize ;  to 
bring  down  science  from  heaven  to 
earth ;  to  render  knowledge  an  instru- 
ment of  public  good  ;  to  conquer  pre- 
judices, remove  difficulties,  increase  the 
amount  of  production  from  a  given 
quantum  of  means,  and  add  to  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. He  is  the  middleman,  as  it 
were,  between  the  mere  philosopher 
and  the  mere  practitioner.  To  such  a 
man,  knowledge  is  really  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  and  he  uses  it,  as  the 
mariner  does  his  compass,  not  to  exhi- 
bit to  the  curious  a  few  of  the  simpler 
laws  of  magnetism,  but  to  guide  his 
path  to  the  wished-for  destination,  and 
to  enable  him  to  superadd  something 
to  the  great  mass  of  general  wealtE 
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and  liappinesa.  Bnt  we  do  not  mean 
to  atsert,  that  this  career  can  be  pur- 
sued without  a  reaction  in  the  way  of 
discovery.  Many  of  the  most  valuable 
improvements  in  the  useful  arts  have 
been  made  by  practical  men.  Experi- 
ence, enlightened  by  knowledge,  is  a 
surer  guide  than  mere  genius  in  the 
abstract.  Arkwright  and  Watt  were 
not  recluse  philosophers,  or  specula- 
tive theorists,  but  men  who,  to  great 
knowledge,  combined  great  experi- 
ence, incessant  industry,  singular  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  talent  for  rendering 
these  qualities  subservient  to  purposes 
of  incontestible  utility. 

These  remarks  are,  we  think,  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir. •»  To  the  labours  of  Mr  Arthur 
Young,"  says  Kir  wan,  **  the  world  is 
more  mdebted  for  the  diffusion  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  than  to  any  writer 
that  has  yet  appeared."  Agriculture 
is  an  art  which  can  be  improved  only 
by  induction,  founded  on  a  vast  num- 
ber of  experiments,  performed  under 
great  varieties  of  climate  and  soil ;  and 
it  is  clear,  that  to  institute  such  an  in- 
duction, implies  an  acquaintance,  not 
merely  with  the  principles  of  chemical 
science,  but  with  the  existing  state  of 
the  art  itself,  and  with  the  different 
processes  employed,  in  different  situa- 
tions, to  realize  the  same  result.  In 
every  inquiry  connected  with  this  most 
important  subject,  experiment  is  the 
means,  an  increased  amount  of  produc- 
tion, or  an  improved  quality  in  the 
produce,  the  object.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  labours  of  Mr  Ar« 
thur  Young  were  prosecuted  on  this 
principle,  and  with  a  constant  regard 
to  immediate  utility,  that  they  are  so 
eminently  valuable,  and  have  contri- 
buted so  essentially  to  increase  the 
amount  of' the  wealth,  happiness,  and 
greatness  of  his  country.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  man  who  makes  two 
•talks  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one 
^rew  before,  is  a  more  real  public  beae- 


fisctor  than  the  ^atest  statesman  that 
ever  lived.  This  is  probably  a  little 
exaggerated  $  but  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  brief  detail  we  are  about  to  give 
of  the  labours  and  exertions  of  this 
venerable  and  indefatigable  man,  that 
few  have  ever  better  deserved  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  their  country  and 
the  world  at  large,  and  it  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  admitted,  that  the  man 
who  takes  for  his  motto,  Prodeste  Pa* 
tria,  lays  the  surest  foundation  for  so- 
lid and  lasting  fame. 

Arthur  Young,  descended  from  a 
respectable  family,  who,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  had  resided  on  their  es- 
tate at  Bradfield  Combust,  near  Bury 
St  Edmonds,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  Sep« 
tember,  1741.  His  father,  the  Reve- 
rend Arthur  Young,  D.D.,  Prebenda- 
ry of  Canterbury,  Rector  of  Bradfield 
Combust,  &c.  was  an  active  magis- 
trate, a  respectable  scholar,  and  is 
known  in  theological  literature  as  the 
author  of  a  work,  entitled,  «  An  Hi$» 
torical  Dissertation  on  Corruption  in 
Religion,**  published  in  17S4*.  By 
his  wife,  Anna  Lucretia,  daughter  of 
John  Crousmaker,  Esq.,  the  Doctor 
had  three  children  ;  John,  D.D.  P)re- 
bendary  of  Worcester,  who  broke  his 
neck,  when  hunting  with  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, in  1786  ;  Elizabeth  Mary,  who 
died  soon  after  her  marriage  with  John 
Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  East  Bamet;  and 
Arthur,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  The  last  was,  in  1748,  sent 
to  Landiam,  a  school  about  six  miles 
from  Bradfield  Hall,  where  he  recei- 
ved his  grammatical  education;  and, 
had  not  maternal  fondness  interposed, 
he  would  subsequently  have  gone  to 
Eton,  and  from  thence  to  the  Univer- 
sity, to  receive,  like  his  elder  brother 
John,  the  benefit  of  an  academical  edu- 
cation. He  gave,  it  is  said,  very  early 
prognostics  of  his  f utnre  eminence,'  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  his  early  friends 
and  preceptors,  as  a  boy  of  superior 
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talents  and  indefatigable  industty.  In 
1758,  he  left  schod,  and  was  placed 
in, the  House  of  Messrs  Robertsons, 
merchants  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk^  in  or« 
der  that  he  might  be  qualified  for  en« 
taring  into  business  with  his  brother-* 
in-law,  Mr  TomKnson  of  London ;  his 
sister,  however,  died  in  the  interval, 
and  his  father's  intention  was  relin- 
quished. With  Mr  Young  it  was  a 
matter  of  serious  regret  through  life, 
that  the  premium  paid  by  his  father  to 
the  Lynn  merchants,  had  not  been  ap- 
plied in  supporting  him  at  College, 
when,  by  taking  orders,  he  might  have 
held  the  Rectory  of  Bradfield  ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  poste<* 
rity  will  sympathize  in  this  feeling. 

During  his  residence  at  Lynn,  his 
time  seems  to  have  been  divided  be« 
tween  reading  and  dancing ;  he  was  a 
young  man  of  uncommon  personal  at- 
tractions, and  became  so  great  a  fa^ 
vourite,  that  he  was  a  welcome  guest 
at  every  entertainment*  But  the  al- 
lurements of  dissipation  never  inter- 
fered with  the  more  solid  pleasures  to 
be  derived  from  study.  He  read  with 
avidity  every  work  he  could  procure^ 
and,  to  augment  his  resources  by  the 
emoluments  of  authorship,  he  com- 
menced his  literary  career  by  writing 
BDoliticaV  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  The 
Theatre  of  the  nresent  War  in  North 
America,*'  for  which  his  London  book-^ 
seller  i|llowed  him  books  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pounds.  His  father  died  in 
1759 ;  and,  in  1761,  he  was  atUcked 
with  a  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs, which 
i«ndered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resort 
to  the  hot  wells  at  Bristol.  Here  his 
skill  in  the  game  of  chess  brought  him 
in  contact  with  Sir  Charles  Howard, 
K.  B.,  with  whom  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  was  offered  by 
him  a  pair  of  colours  in  his  own  regi- 
ment ;  but,  fortunately,  his  mother 
woi^d  not  listen  to  the  proposal  of  his 
entering  the  army,  and  this  favourite 
-project  wiis  abandoned.    In  January,. 


1762,  he  started  a  periodical  publica- 
tion, under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
'*  The  Universal  Afiueiim,"  which  li-i 
ved  for  six  numbers ;  and,  in  1763,  re- 
turned to  his  mother  at  Bradfield  Hall, 
without  any  profession  or  employment ; 
his  whole  income,  during  the  life  of  his 
mother,  arising  from  a  copyhold  farm 
of  twenty  acres,  producing  as  many 
pounds  sterling.  His  mother  was  anxi- 
ous he  should  reside  with  her ;  and,  as 
the  lease  of  her  farm  of  eighty  acres 
would  shortly  expire,  she  urged  him 
to  undertake  its  cultivation ;  a  scheme 
so  much  in  unison  |With  his  taste  and 
wishes,  that  he  readily  accepted  her 

Proposal,  and  embarked  as  a  farmer, 
n  the  following  year,  he  commenced 
a  correspondence  in  the  periodical 
work,  entitled,  **  Museum  RusHcum." 
This  was  his  first  effort  in  agriculture  ^ 
and,  in  1765,  he  was  induced,  by  th^ 
persuasion  of  a  friend,  to  collect. these 
letters,  and  reprint  them  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  his  new  publication  of  the 
<«  Farmer's  Letters"  a  work  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  advantages  of  a  gene- 
ral and  extensive  exportation  of  com> 
and  of  the  balance  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr  Young  mar- 
ried Miss  Martha  Allen,  of  Lynn,  a 
lady  of  respectable  family,  whope  sister 
was  the  second  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Dr  Bumey.  Athough  Mrs  Youne 
possessed  personal  attractions,  mentu 
accomplishments,  and  excellence  of 
disposition,  this  ptoved  the  reverse  of 
a  happy  union ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  do- 
mestic circumstances  which  produced 
so  unfortunate  an  event.  Soon  after  his 
marriage,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  of  Samford  Hall  in 
Essex,  consisting  of  about  300  acres  of 
land ;  but  various  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, and,  above  all,  the  want  of  the 
necessary  capital,  induced  him  ta  give 
100/.  to  a  farmer  to  take  the  lease  off 
his  hands }  and  this  .man,  having  the 
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advantage  of  capital*  realized  a  for« 
tune  QDOD  it.  It  was  while  he  occu- 
pied the  farm  of  Samford«Hall  that 
Mr  YouDg  wrote  his  work»  entitled* 
**  Political  Essays  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  British  Empire"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1772,  in  one  volume  quarto. 
Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  farm*  he 
advertised  for  another*  and  the  facts 
which  came  to  his  knowledge  from 
viewing  the  different  estates  presented 
to  his  notice  on  this  occasion,  furnish- 
ed the  materials  for  his  **  Six  Weeks' 
Tour  through  the  Soutltem  Counties" 
By  the  advice  of  his  Suffolk  bailiff*  he 
hired  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  but*  from  viewing  it  in  an  un- 
commonly favourable  season,  they  were 
both  deceived  ;  the  soil  was  not  onlv 
bad*  but  execrable ;  it  was,  to  use  Mr 
Young's  own  words*  *'  a  hungry  vi- 
triolic gravel/'  upon  which  the  for- 
tune of  a  Nabob  could  not  have  raised 
**  good  arable  crops ;"  and  though  his 
**  experience  and  knowledge  had  in- 
creased from  travelling*  and  from  prac- 
tice* all  was  lost  when  exerted  upon 
such  a  spot.". 

His  "  Six  fFeeks'  Tour^*  excited  a 
great  sensation  among  the  -agricultu- 
rists, and,  both  personally  and  by  let- 
ter* he  received  numerous  applications 
to  undertake  journeys  through  other 
districts,  and  to  record,  upon  a  similar 
plan*  the  result  of  his  observations. 
Accordingly*  in  1768,  he  was  induced 
to  perform  a  tour  through  the  north 
of  England*  during  which  he  collect- 
ed so  much  information*  that  the  pub* 
lication  of  it  occupied  four  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  so  eagerly  was  it  purchased*  that 
the  first  edition  was  shortly  out  of 
print.  In  the  following  year*  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  ideas  on  *f  The  Ex* 
pediency  of  a  Free  Exportation  of 
Com"  a  work  of  which  his  late  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  express  the  strong- 
est approbation.  In  1770*  he  proceed- 
ed on  his  Eastern  Tour*  the  result  of 
H'hjph  was  also  published  iu  four  vols. 


Svo.  This*  the  last*  and  unqaettion- 
ably  the  best  of  his  Engrlish  Toura, 
was  the  first  work  whicn  made  the 
public  acquainted  vrith  the  details  of 
the  Norfolk  husbandry.  In  it*  also* 
he  explains  the  Suffolk  cultivation  of 
carrots*  and  points  out  the  value  of 
that  root  for  sustaining  the  best  breed 
of  farm  horses  in  the  kingdom ;  he  de- 
scribes the  cultivation  of  cabbages*  as 
practised  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  immense  profits  of  crops 
of  lucerne  ;  he  places  in  a  very  satis- 
factory point  of  view*  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  power  in  the  tillage  of  the 
kingdom  ;  he  presents  to  the  agricul- 
turists a  notice  of  the  best  implements 
of  husbandry  ;  and  he  adds  much  prac- 
tical informarion  on  the  subject  of  a 
proper  course  of  craps,  upon  which  all 
former  writers  had  been  silent,  and 
which  he  himself  considered,  and  just- 
ly, as  the  most  useful  feature  in  his 
Tours.  In  a  word*  these  Tours,  solely 
devoted  to  purposes  of  immediate  and 
practical  utility*  embrace  a  body  of 
mfortnation  wholly  without  parallel. 
A  deuiled  relation  of  the  practical 
husbandry  which  he  writnessed,  and  of 
the  experimental  observations  of  the 
numerous  gentlemen  whom  he  visited* 
during  a  perambulation  of  4000  miles, 
could  not  fail  to  bring  together  a  mass 
of  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting 
description ;  while  the  able  and  candid 
manner  in  which  the  defects  of  each 
practice  and  system  are  exhibited*  laid 
the  first  solid  foundation  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
the  comparative  view  which  he  pre- 
sented of  the  effects  of  difierent  modes 
of  cultivation,  as  practised  in  different 
districts,  conveyed  instruction  to  the 
farmer*  without  the  trouble  and  ha- 
zard of  experiment*  and  a  knowledge 
of  profit  and  loss*  without  the  labour 
or  errors  of  calculation.  His  writings 
have  thus  diffused  through  the  empire 
the  practices  which  have  been  found  ad- 
vantageous in  particuhr  places*  und 
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local  knowledge  has  thoi  become  ge- 
neral science. 

Mr  Young's  <<  Rural  Economy*  ap- 
peared in  1770t  and,  in  the  same  year, 
was  published,  in  two  ▼ols.  4to»  his 
**  Course  of  ExperhnenialAgricidiuren 
contuinif^  an  Exact  Register  of  all 
the  Business  transacted  during  Five 
Years,  on  nearly  SOO  acres  of  various 
soils  ;  the  whole  demonstrate  in  2000 
Original  Experiments."  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  ♦*  Farmer's  Calendar^"  which  has 
passed  through  ten  editions ;  and  at 
the  same  time  wrote  *<  Proposals  to 
the  Legislaturejbr  Numbering  the  PeO" 
pkJ*  4  ^^^^  edition  of  the  '*  Famb- 
ers  Letters"  also  appeared,  with  an 
additional  Toltime,  in  which  he  points 
ont  the  advantages  which  would  result 
to  landlords,  from  improving  their  es- 
tatesy  and  observes,  tnat  in  this  man- 
ner they  might  so  increase  their  in- 
comes aa  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  make  application  to  the  mi- 
nistry for  a  place,  or  to  the  city  for  a 
wife.  In  1773,  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  Society  of  Arta,  to  which  he 
first  proposed  the  publication  of  an  an- 
nual volume  of  their  Transactions,  a 
Elan  which  was  adopted  in  1783  {  and 
kewise  published  •«  PoUtictU  Essays 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  BriUsk 
Empire,**  and  **  Observations  on  the 
Present  State  of  Waste  Lands." 

His  income  at  this  period  being  bare- 
ly equal  to  his  expenditure,  he  enga- 
ged to  report  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates for  the  Morning  Post,  which  he 
continued  to  perform  for  several  years. 
After  the  labours  of  the  week,  he 
vralked  every  Saturday  evening  to  his 
farm,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from 
London,  from  which  he  as  regularly 
returned  every  Monday  morning.  This 
was  the  most  aniuous  and  laborious 
part  of  his  life.  "  1  worked,"  says  he^ 
*«  nuore  like  a  coal-heaver,  though 
without  his  reward,  than  a  man  acting 


only  from  a  predominant  impulse."  In 
1774,  he  published  his  «<  Political 
Arithmetic  \"  a  work  which  met  vidth 
great  success  abroad,  and  was  immedi- 
ately transited  into  several  languages. 

The  years  1776  and  1777  were  oc- 
cupied by  his  tour  through  Ireland, 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  Mr  Burke^  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  England^  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  every  facility 
was  afforded  him  by  the  Irish  autho- 
rities, much  to  their  own  honour.  The 
account  of  this  celebrated  tour  was 
published  in  1778,  and,  according  to 
Miss  £d^eworth,  was  the  first  faith- 
ful portrait  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  agricultural 
and  political  information  (  but  the  part 
of  it  which  produced  the  greatest  im- 
pression upon  the  government^  and  led 
to  some  important  changes  in  its  mea- 
sures, was  the  attack  on  the  bounty 
paid  on  the  land-carriage  of  coVn  to 
Dublin,  which  he  proved  to  be  a  mea- 
sure grossly  absurd,  as  well  as  perni- 
cious, showing,  at  the  siime  time,  that 
the  wretched  tillage  was  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  pasturage 
in  the  King's  dominions.  With  such 
cogency  of  argument  was  this  position 
supported,  that,  in  the  first  session  of 
Parliament  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  one- 
half,  and  afterwards  wholly  abolished ; 
by  which  a  saving  was  effected  in  fa- 
vour of  Irebnd,  to  the  extent  of 
80,000/.  per  annum.  Mr  Young  also  de- 
monstrated, that  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics,  were  not  laws  against 
the  religion,  but  against  the  industry, 
of  the  country ;  and  his  arguments 
have  been  frequently  quoted  since, 
both  by  speakers  and  writers,  as  au- 
thority for  the  repeal  of  these  obnox- 
ious statutes,  and  his  advice,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  has  been  followed. 

But  Ireland,  or  rather  the  faction 
that  governs  Ireland,  has,  it  seems,  no 
gratitude  to  spare  for  the  real  ben^ao* 
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tors  of  that  unhappy  country.  *'  Ire- 
land ought  to  have  rewarded  you/' 
said  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  **  for  so  im- 
portant a  service" — as  that,  namely, 
which  he  had  rendered  her  by  this 
great  and  disinterested  effort  of  poli«> 
tical  acuteness  and  judgment  $  yet  the 
only  acknowledgment  he  received, was 
a  cold  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Dub- 
lin Society.  •«  Truth,"  says  Mr  Wake- 
field,** compels  me  to  declare,  although 
the  assertion  may  reproach  my  coun- 
try, that  he  (Mr  Arthur  Young)  has 
been  ill  requited  for  his  exertions  in  her 
service,  and  that,  during  the  best  days 
of  his  life,  she  seems  to  have  been  cold- 
ly insensible  to  the  value  of  his  indefa- 
tigable and  important  labours." 

After  the  publication  of  his  Irish 
Tour,  Mr  Young,  in  consequence  of  a 
liberal  offer  from  Lord  Kiugaborough, 
returned  to  Ireland  to  superintend  his 
lordship's  estate  ;  but  from  some  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  not  stated,  he 
did  not  continue  in  this  situation  longer 
than  twelve  months ;  and,  in  the  year 
1779,  we  find  him  once  more  quietly 
settled  at  Bradfield,  where  he  gradu- 
ally extended  the  scale  of  his  husbandry, 
and  entered  with  so  much  zeal  into  the 
details  of  his  own  occupation,  as  ac- 
tually to  perform  the  operation  of 
ploughing  with  his  own  hand.  About 
this  period,  also,  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr  Priestley,  then  in 
the  full  career  of  discovery,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  pneumatic  che- 
mistry,  ascience  of  which  that  illustrious 
man  may  be  considered  as  the  founder. 
To  a  person  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  contemplate  only  the  grosser  forms 
of  matter,  and  to  consider  the  qualities 
and  capabilities  of  soils  as  depending 
entirely  on  their  texture  and  density, 
it  is  DOC  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  in- 
troduction by  Dr  Priestley,  to  a  new 
aerial  creation,  should  have  excited  his 
astonishment,  and  opened  to  his  active 
and  enterprszing  mind,  a  fresh  train  of 


research;  and,  aooordin^ly,  we  find 
him  expressing  to  his  friends,  in  anK 
mated  terms,  the  delight  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  witnessing  the  address  and 
dexterity  of  Priestley  in  his  experimen- 
tal manipulations,  and  the  command 
which  had  thus  been  acquired  over  ini- 
visible  elements,  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages he  derived  from  his  acquaintance 
with  that  distinguished  philosopher. 

About  the  year  17B2,  Prince  Po- 
temkin,  then  Russian  Prime  Minister, 
sent  three  young  Russians  to  England 
to  be  instructed  by  Mr  Young  in  the 
arts  of  husbandry  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Empress  Catherine  pre- 
sented him,  through  the  hancli  of  her 
ambassador,  with  a  magnificent  gold 
snuff-box,  together  with  two  rich  er- 
mine cloaks,  designed  «•  gifts  to  hta 
wife  and  daughter. 

In  1784,  he  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  his  **  Annals  ofAgrkuuure," 
in  which  he  appeared  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  editor  and  author,  and  which 
he  continued  till  the  period  of  his  blind- 
ness, when  the  work  had  extended 
to  forty«-five  volumes  8vo.     This  pe- 
riodical was  conducted  on  the  French 
plan,  every  paper  having  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author  affixed  to  it  ; 
aqd  it  ,can  boast  of  communications 
from  the  most  exalted  and  enlichtened 
characters  in  Europe,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  his  late  Majesty  George 
III.,  who  transmitted  to  Mr  Young, 
for  publication,  an  account  of  the  farm 
of  Mr  Ducket,  the  able  cultivator  of 
Petersham,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
7th  volume  of  the  '-  Annaiif"  under 
the  signature  of  *<  Ralph  Robinson/' 
The.  King  was  a  steadv  patron  and 
reader  of  the  work,  ana  seldom  tra* 
veiled  without  a  volume  of  it  in  his 
carriage.  An  unpleasant  circumstaooe, 
however,  had  nearly  deprived  it  of  this 
distinguished  support.     During   Mr 
Youne's  absence  on  the  Continent,  an 
offensive  paper  **  On  the  System  of 
the  Universe/'  by  tlie  late  Earl  of 
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Orfbrdff  was  inserted  in  the  lllh  vo« 
lume ;  upon  reading  which,  the  King 
exclaimed,  **  What !  are  the  '  Annals 
rfAgricuhurt^  becoming  the  vehicle  of 
infidel  opinions?  If  so,  one  of  my 
strongest  supports  has  failed  me." 
The  matter  was,  however,  explained 
to  his  Majesty's  entire  satisfaction, 
and  he  continued  to  afford  the  work 
the  benefit  of  his  royal  patronage,  as 
before.  In  1803,  the  King  of  Naples 
became  a  subscriber,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  a  Neapolitan  to  be  instruct- 
ed by  Mr  Young  in  the .  principles  of 
agriculture.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  this  voluminous  work  are  trom 
the  pen  of  the  editor  ;  that  these 
abound  in  passages  of  great  vigour, 
force,  and  eioouence ;  that  Mr  Young's 
style  is  full  ot  that  health  and  fresh- 
ness, inspired  by  the  pursuits  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life  to  cultivate  and 
recommend  ;  and  that  altogether,  the 
work  presents  a  vast  and  invaluable 
body  of  information  upon  subjects  of 
agriculture  and  political  economy. 

In  the  course  of  1785,  Mr  Young 
was  deprived  of  his  mother,  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  most  sincere  affec- 
tion,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  a  vigorous  and  energetic 
character.  Her  son  owed  h  Jr  much, 
and  she  has  even  a  claim  upon  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity ;  she  rescued  him 
from  the*  barren  routine  of  the  mer- 
cantile profession,  to  which  he  was 
destined, — saved  him  from  the  reck* 
lessness  and  dissipation  of  a  military 
life,.— 4t  a  later  period,  prevented  him 
from  emigrating  froni  his  native  land, 
—directed  his  mind  to  those  pursuits 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  shine  with 
unrivalled  excellence,— and  thus  pre- 
served to  her  country  one  whose  la- 
bours and  writings  will  shed  a  lustre 
on  her  name  while  economical  science 
is  cultivated  in  England. 

The  following  year,  he  sustained  a 
severe  blow  in  the  untimely  death  of 


his  brother,  Dr  John  Younjg,  who 
broke  his  neck  as  he  was  hunting  with 
his  late  Majesty  near  Windsor ;  and, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1787,  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  accompany  the 
Count  de  la  Rochefoucault  in  a  tour 
to  the  Pyrenees.  «•  This/'  says  Mr 
Young,  **  was  touching  a  string  tre- 
mulous to  vibrate."  He  had  long 
wished  for  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing France,  «nd  observing  the  effects 
of  its  government  on  the  condition  of 
the  farmers,  and  of  the  poor  \  he* 
therefore,  eagerly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and,  having  completed  the  tour, 
returned  to  England  the  following 
winter.  And  here  a  new  scene  pre- 
sented itself.  The  wool  bill,  the  osten- 
sible object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
British  wool  from  being  smuggled  into 
France — the  real  one,  to  reduce  the 
price  by  laying  it  under  heavy  restric- 
tions, baring  been  brought  forward, 
he  was  deputed  by  the  wool-growers 
of  Suffolk  to  support  a  petition  against 
its  passing  into  a  law;  upon  which 
occasion  he  united  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  was  also  deputed  for  the 
same  object  by  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
He  was,  accordingly,  examined  both 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  succeed- 
ed in  moderating  some  of  the  more 
hostile  clauses,  for  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  burnt  in  efiBgy  at 
Norwich,  (his  zeal  upon  this  occasion 
having  given  great  offence  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers,) and  of  receiving  com- 
mendations for  his  manly  and  disinte- 
rested exertions  from  some  of  the  most 
eminent  political  economists  of  the 
time:  a  pamphlet  was  likewise  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  the  subject  by  Tho- 
mas Day, Esq.,  the  eccentric  author  of 
"  Sandfard  and  Merion,**  and  who 
has  been  more  recently  brought  un- 
der public  notice  by  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Richard  Lotoel  Edgevoorik,*^ 

In  the  following  July,  he  set  out, 
done,  on  his  second  journey  through 
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France,  id  the  course  of  which  he  tra- 
velled 1700  miles;  but» finding  that  the 
survey  of  that  interesting  country  was 
still  incomplete,  he  undertook  a  third 
expedition  in  1789.  During  these 
three  tours*  he  passed  through  every 
province  of  France ;  viewed  the  greater 
pari  of  Lombardy«  so  interesting  for 
ils  pasturage  ;  and  made  an  extensive 
excursion  into  Spain.  The  state  of 
his  health  delayed  the  publication  of 
these  travels  tiU  1792,  when  they  ap- 
pearedy  under  the  title  of  **  Traveh 
during  the  years  1787$  1788,  and 
1789,  undertaken  more  partiotdarly 
toith  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  CuHi' 
vationt  Wealthy  Resources,  and  Na^ 
tional  Prosperity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  in  2  vols.  4*0."  These  tra- 
vels are  superior  in  style-  and  interest 
to  his  Irish  Tour.  The  first  volume 
contains  his  journal^  which  is  written 
in  an  easy,  familiar,  but  at  the  same 
time  vigorous  style ;  the  second,  a 
series  of  essays  of  ereat  ability,  and 
replete  with  solid  information  on  the 
principal  objects  which  had  engaged 
his  attention. 

About  this  period  he  commenced  a 
correspondence,  which  was  afterwards 
published,  with  General  Washington, 
on  various  questions  in  sericulture, 
and  many  particulars  connected  with 
the  rural  economy  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  possess  any  great 
interest. 

Mr  Youn^,  during  his  resid^ce  at 
Paris,  had  witnessed  some  of  the  first 
scenes  of  the  revolutionary  drama; 
and,  like  many  wise  and  good  men, 
who,  at  that  time,  believed  that  the 
French  were  struggling  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  thialdom  of  a  weak 
and  profligrate  government)  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
be  was  at  first  friendly  to  the  princioles 
professed  by  the  directors  and  leaders 
of  the  popular  party^  in  that  gigantic 
mo?ement.  While  the  sembknce  of 
moderation  was  preserved,  and  while 


reform,  and  not  destraction,  appeared 
to  be  the  object  aimed  at,  he  continued 
faithful  to  his  principles ;  and  though 
there  was  much  said  and  done  which 
no  real  friend  to  rational  liberty  could 
approve,  still  he  hoped  that  the  bene- 
fits which  would  ultimately  accrue  to 
the  nation  from  the  establishoient  of  a 
free,  constitu  tional  government  would 
more  than  overbalance  the  mischief 
produced  by  popular  excesses,  in  the 
first  moments  of  popular  ascendancy. 
But,  when  the  genius  of  evil  appear^ 
to  have  overshadowed  the  land  with 
his  baleful  wings,  when  the  great  land- 
marks of  religion  and  social  order  were 
removed,  when  the  people  had  been 
seized  with  a  diabolical  frenay*  and 
their  leaders  transformed  into  fiends» 
he  felt  that  the  cause  was  no  longer 
the  same^ — and  he  abandoned  it  ac- 
cordingly. He  perceived,  likewise, 
that  the  madness  was  contagious ;  and, 
becoming  alarmed  for  the  state  of  the 

Eublic  mind  in  this  country,  he  pub* 
shed»  in  the  early  part  of  1793,  hit 
celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  The 
Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Bri* 
tain"  The  impresssion produced  by 
this  httle  tract  was  truly  wonderful ; 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  poured  ia 
upon  him  from  every  patriotic  asaocia^ 
tion  in'  the  kingdom.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  however,  this  well* 
limed  brochure  exposed  him,  like  Mr 
Burke,  to  the  charge  of  apostatizing 
from  the  political  opinions  he  had  forf> 
merly  entertained.  Let  us  hear  his  . 
own  defence.  **  The  Ke?olutiop,  ^r 
fore  the  10th  of  August,  was  as  dif>. 
ferent  from  the  Revolution  after  that 
day,  as  light  from  darkness ;  as  clearly 
distinct  in  principle  and  practice,  mt 
liberty  and  slavery.  For  the  same 
man,  therefore,  to  approve  of  both,  he 
must  either  be  uncandid  or  change^ 
able ;  uncandid  in  his  approbation  be^ 
fore  that  periodrTchangeable  in  his 
approbation  after  it.  How  little  rea- 
son, therefore,  for  reproaching  me  with 
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ientimenU  contrary  to  those  I  publish- 
ed before  the  lOch  of  August  llwainci 
changeable^  but  steady  and  consistent ; 
the  same  principles  which  directed  me 
to  approve  the  Revolution  at  its  com- 
mencement»«— the  principles  t>f  real  li- 
berty,  led  me  to  detest  it  after  the  10th 
of  August.  The  reproach  of  change- 
ableoess,  or  something  worse,  belongs 
entirely  to  those  who  did  not  then 
change  their  opinion,  but  approved 
the  RepubliCt  as  they  had  approved 
the  limited  Monarchy,''  It  is  remark- 
able, that  in  this  pamphlet,  alternately 
the  cause  of  so  much  praise  and  cen- 
sure, Mr  Young  first  recommended  the 
raising  of  a  Horse  MiUHap  a  sugges- 
tion which  was  soon  afterwards  adopt- 
ed, and  the  force  thus  raised  called 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry^ 

Shortly  after  this  period,  animated 
as  he  always  was  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, he  could  not  resist  an  oppor- 
tunity that  occurred  for  realisingr  his 
favourite  speculation,  that  of  cultiva- 
ting a  large  tract  of  waste  land.    He 
accordingly  purchased  4400  acres  of 
this  description  in  Yorkshire ;  but  a 
new  scene  opened,  and  different  duties 
awaited  him.   The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture was  established  in  August,  1793 ; 
and  he  was  immediately  appointed  its 
secretary.   It  has  been  falsely  asserted, 
that  this  situation  was  the  reward  for 
his  political  pamphlet  above  mention- 
ed ;  his  extensive  and  profound  know- 
ledge in  agrriculture  marked  him  as 
the  most  proper  person,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  fill  this  important  and  ho- 
nourable office;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance alone  was  he  indebted  for  his 
election.  "The  gratification,"  says  he, 
^  of  being  elected  into  so  respectable 
a  situation,  in  which  opportunities  of 
still  givinc^  an  humble  aid  to  the  good 
cause  of  the  plough  could  scarcely  fail 
of  offering,  would  not  permit  me  to 
decline  the.  appointment.;  although  to 
a  person  esublished  in  the  country, 
the  ttdary,  (400^  per  annum,)  with 


the  residence  annexed,'  was  not  that 
pecuniary  object  which  my  Jacobin 
friends  have  represented,  and  I  must. 
have  improved  on  bad  principles  in- 
deed, if  it  would  not,  in  a  few  years, 
have  turned  out  a  more  profitable  spe- 
culation. What  a  change  in  the  des- 
tination of  a  man's  life  !  Instead  of  en- 
tering the  solitary  lord  of  4O00  acres, 
in  the  keen  atmosphere  of  lofty  rocks 
and  mountain  torrents,  with  a  little 
creation  rising  gradually  around  me, 
making  the  desert  smile  with  cultiva- 
tion, and  grouse  give  way  to  indus- 
trious population,  active  and  energetic, 
though  remote  and  tranquil,  and  every 
instant  of  my  existence,  making  two 
blades  rf grass  to  gram,  tohere  not  one 
wujouna  6e/bre— Behold  me  at  a 
desk,  in  the  smoke,  the  fog,  the  din 
of  Whitehall.  Society  has  charms  i 
true,  and  so  has  solitude  to  a  mind  em- 
ployed. The  die,  however,  is  cast ; 
and  my  steps  may  still  be,  metaphori- 
cally, said  to  be  in  the  furrow.'' 

In  1794,  he  engaged  with  the  Board 
to  draw  up  the  county  reports,  and 
shortly  afterwards  published  that  of 
Suffolk,  and,  in  succession,  those  of 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Essex, 
and  Oxford.  In  1795,  he  published 
two  political  pamphlets  of  no  great 
value  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  paid 
a  long  visit  to  Mr  Burke,  at  his  seat 
at  Beaconsfield.  In  1797,  his  youngest 
and  favourite  daughter  died  of  a  con- 
sumption ;  an  event  which  inflicted 
on  him  a  severer  shock,  and  produced 
a  more  remarkable  change  in  his  ha- 
bits and  reflections,  than  any  in  his 
whole  past  life.  From  this  period  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  religion;  which,  amidst 
the  incessant  occupations  of  a  busy 
and  laborious  life,  had  hitherto  en- 
gaged but  little  of  his  attention ;  and, 
like  many  men  of  great  and  powerful 
minds,  his  first  mentations  were  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties. What  chiefly  perplexed  him, 
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waa  the  probable' condition  of  the  tonl 
in  a  future  state  of  existence ;  and*  as 
his  own  speculations  failed  to  satisfy 
his  mind  respecting  this  particular  te- 
neti  he  immediately  commenced  a  cor- 
respondence with  some  x>f  our  most 
eminent  scholars  and  divines,  (amongst 
whom  the  name  of  the  Tenerable  Bry- 
ant appears,)  that  by  such  lights  as 
they  might  strike  out  the  doubts  by 
which  his  own  mind  was  oppressed 
might  be  dispelled,  and  a  doctrine 
which  he  anxiously  wished  to  believe« 
rendered  so  far  certain  as  to  furnish 
ground  for  indulging  a  rational  faith 
and  hope.  Mr  Wilberforce's  work  on 
Practical  Christianity^  which  appeared 
about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  afford* 
ed  him  that  consolatory  conyiction 
which  the  correspondenoe  of  abler  and 
more  learned  men  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  firm 
belief  in  a  future  state,  and  a  reliance 
upon  divine  mercy,  which  shed  a.  soft- 
ened and  benignant  influence  oyer  the 
evening  of  his  life^  and  cheered  his  lat- 
ter  days  of  darkness  and  infirmity.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  not  to  perceive 
in  all  this,  that  the  severe  domestic  ca- 
lamity with  which  he  had  been  visited, 
had  partially  unhinged  his  mind,  natu- 
rally strong  and  vigorpus ;  .and  that 
this  state  of  diseased  action^  if  we  may 
be  permitted  the  expression,  combining 
with  the  habits  of  his  previous  life,  led 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  require  a 
kind  of  proof  which  the  subject  doea 
not  admit  of,  and  latterly,  to  acquiesce- 
in  the  views  of  a  writer  whose  fervid 
sincerity  and  unaffected  eloquence  are 
so  well  adapted  to  tranquillize  an  af- 
flicted and  bruised  spirit. 

He  soon,  however,  resumed,  in  a 
grreat  measure,  his  wonted  activity  i 
and>  *in  the  course  of  the  two  last 
▼ears  of  the  century,  published  some 
little  tracts  on  subjects  of  passing 
interest,  but,  nevertheless,  bearing 
marks  of  those  solid  and  sterling  ta- 
lents for  which  all  his  writings  are  dis- 


tinguished. In  1801,  by  an  express 
or&r  of  the  French  Directory,  (issued 
chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of  Car- 
not,)  his  works  were  translated  and* 
published  at  Paris,  in  twenty  volumes . 
8vo.,  under  the  title  of  '*  Le  Culiiva^ 
teur  An^is  /"  and,  in  the  same  year, 
M.  du  Fradt  dedicated  to  him  his 
work,  entitled,  <«  De  FEtat  de  la  Ctd^ 
ture  en  France" 

In  the  year  1805,  Novosilsoff,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  requested  Mr 
Young  to  recommend  a  person  who. 
would  undertake  the  survey  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Moscow,  and  draw  up  a 
report  similar  to  those  which  had  beca 
published  of  the  English  counties.  In 
consequence  of  this  application,  Mr 
Young's  son  proceeded  to  Russia,  and 
performed  the  survey  required ;  but*, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  exchange 
between  the  two  countries,  he  was  uo-: 
able,  without  a  considerable  sacrifice,, 
to  convey  to  England  the  sum  which* 
he  had  received  for  his  labours ;  he 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  invest  it  in^ 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  Crimea, 
upon  which  he  has  resided  ever  since. 
For  his  long  and  faithful  services  to 
agriculture,  Mr  Young  was,  in  1808,. 
complimented  by  the  Board  of  Agri-' 
culture  with  a  gold  medal  $  but  hia 
active  pursuits  received  a  severe  check 
shortly  after  this,  by  the  failure  of  hia 
sight.  An  incipient  cataract  appear* 
ed  ;  he  was  unable  to  take  his  usual- 
exercise ;  his  direatiott  became,  in  con«* 
sequence,  disordered  ;  and  Dr  Paris  is 
of  opinion»  that  the  disease  which  ter*. 
minated  his  existence  is  to  be  attribu-* 
ted  to  the  sudden  change  thus  produ-* 
ced  in  his  habits.  During  his  whole 
life,  which  was  blessed  with  almost 
uninterrupted  good  heahh,  he  enter«t 
tained  the  greatest  horror  of  two  di»< 
eases— blindness  and  the  stone ;  and  it 
is  a  ver^  remarkable  fact,  that,  iis 
1811,  being  then  70  years  of  age,  we 
find  him  afllicted  with  the  former ;  and 
that,  at  the  advanced  period  f^  80,  his 
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life  was  terminated  by  the  Bufferiogt 
attendant  upon  the  latter.  Notwith- 
standing his  blindnesSf  however,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  continued  to 
profit  by  his  assistance*  He  deliTered 
a  Tariety  of  lectures  upon  different 
subjects  of  practical  importances  se- 
veral of  which  were  afterwards  publish- 
ed by  order  of  the  Board  ;  nor  did  he 
abandon  those  habits  of  laborious  in- 
dustry»  for  which  he  had  ever  been 
distinguished.  He  rose  everjr  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock^  and  regularly  heard 
the  different  new  works  read  $  and  he 
busied  himself  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  work  on  the  Elements  and 
Practice  of  Agriculture^  in  which  the 
experiments  and  observations  made  du« 
ring  a  period  of  fifty  years  are  record- 
ed.  The  manuscript  is  bequeathed  to 
his  eon  and  daughter  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hopedt  that,  when  the  former  returns 
from  Russia^  measures  will  be  taken  to 
ensure  its  speedy  publication. 

But  this  great  and  good  man  was 
now  approaching  the  limit  of  his  long 
and  honourable  career.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life  was  not 
so  much  as  suspected  till  within  about  a 
week  of  his  death  $  and  that  he  died 
without  being  aware  of  the  malady 
under  which  he  suffered.  He  expired 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1820,  at  his 
house  in  Sackville  Street,  after  taking 
a  glass  of  lemonade,  and  stating  that 
he  felt  himself  calm  and  easy ;  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Bradfield, 
and  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the  church- 
yard. 

A  useful  and  active  is  almost,  by 
necessity,  a  virtuous  life.  Mr  Young 
possessed  a  warm  and  generous  hearu 
His  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
were  numerousi  and  will  lon^  be  re- 
membered ;  his  house  and  his  purse 
were  always  open  to  the  distressed. 
He  was  endowed  with  all  that  unso- 
phisticated honesty,  and  sincerity  of 
character  and  feeling,  natural  to  the 


pursuits  in  which  he  so  greatly  delight- 
ed i  and  he  descended  to  the  grave, 
like  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season,  with- 
out leaving  a  blot  on  his  name,  or  a 
personal  enemy  behind  him.  His  ta- 
lents as  a  writer  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  numerous  and  valuable  works. 
To  the  immense  importance  of  his  la- 
bours as  a  scientific  agriculturist^  not 
only  Britain,  but  Europe,  has  borne 
testimony.  He  collected  from  every 
quarter  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
systematized  it,  and  rendered  it  emi- 
nently and  extensively  useful ;  he  suc- 
cessfully combated  the  prejudices  which 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  arts ;  he  taught  how  the 
earth  may  be  made  to  yield  a  more 
abundant  bcrease.  His  fame  is  un- 
questionably identified  vrith  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  or.- 
nament ;  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth he  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of 
a  long,  active,  and  laborious  life  ;  and 
we  trust  soit^e  public  monument  will 
soon  be  erected  to  his  memory,  as  a 
permanent  record  at  once  of  national 
justice  and  national  gratitude. 

Among  the  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters deceased  during  this  period  we  shall 
include  Hayley,  less,  we  must  own, 
on  account  of  any  extraordinary  opi- 
nion of  his  merits,  than  of  the  high  re« 
putation  which  they  at  one  time  pro- 
cured for  him.  Mr  Hayley  was  born 
of  parents  in  easy  circumstances,  his 
father  possessing  some  landed  proper- 
ty, and  his  maternal  grandfather  re- 
presenting the  city  of  Chichester,  his 
native  place.  He  was  thus  supplied 
from  his  earliest  age  with  aH  the  ac- 
commodations and  means  of  study,  of 
which  he*  diligently  availed  himself. 
Being  detainea  at  home  on  account  of 
severe  and  frequent  attacks  of  indis- 
position, he  spent  much  time  in  read-> 
ing.     At  the  age  of  sixteeui  being 
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vent  to  Trinity  HaU»  Cambridge,  he 
attempted  an  Ode  on  the  Birth  of  his 
present  Majesty.  Being  apparently  still 
tamer  than  his  subsequent  prodoc- 
tions,  it  was  not  considered  as  con- 
taining any  indications  of  genius.  Mr 
Hayley  spent  the  next  seven  years  in 
Tery  intense  and  unremitting  study, 
particularly  of  Italian  literature  and  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  1769;  he  married 
Miss  Ball  of  Chichester,  and  spent  five 
years  in  London,  after  which  he  reti- 
red to  his  seat  of  Eartham  in  Sussex, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses.  He 
might  now  be  considered  as  a  very  ac« 
complished  man,  though  rather  belong* 
ing  to  the  class  which  D'Israeli  dis- 
tinguishes as  men  of  letters  than  men 
of  genius.  He  produced  successively 
an  Epistle  to  an  eminent  Painter,  (Rom- 
ney,  1778,)  Essay  on  History  (1780,) 
Triumphs  of  Temper  (1781,)  and 
Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  ( 1782w)  These 
works  attained  an  extraordinary  popu- 
larity ;  and  we  find  him  characterized 
at  this  period  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
age.  It  is  true,  poetrj  at  that  era  might 
be  considered  in  Britain  as  almost  ex* 
tinct ;  and  dim  indeed  must  have  been 
that  galaxy  in  which  Hayley  shone 
brightest.  The  only  characteristic  of 
his  poems  was  plain  good  sense,  but 
entirely  prosaic,  and  expressed  in  verse, 
whose  mechanical  structure,  and  con- 
tinued monotonous  ring,  of  itself  ex- 
cluded every  idea  of  genius.  The  only 
real  merit  was  in  the  no^es,  which  show- 
ed a  good  deal  of  research  upon  sub- 
jects not  then  familiar  to  the  British 
public. 

How  long  Mr  Hayley  might  have 
continued  to  shines  a  giant  among  the 
pigmies,  i%  is  impossible  to  determine. 
At  this  moment  a  new  poetical  day 
was  rising  in  Britain.  Scott,  Canap- 
bell,  Southey,  were  the  lights  of  the 
next  age ;  and  the  moment  their  bright 
stars  dawned  in  the  horizon,  that  of 
Hayley  became  dim  as  a  watery  cloud. 
Long  before  his  death,  himBelt  and  his 


poetry  were  sunk  into  total  oblivion. 
The  Triumph  of  Music,  published  in 
1805,  fell  quite  dead-bom  from  the 
press.  He  is  now  recollected  otily  in 
conseqtience  of  qualities  distinct  from 
poetry. 

Mr  Hayley,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  in  middling  poets,  was  an  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  man.  He  was  par- 
ticularly free  firom  envy,  and  fall  of 
friendship  towards  his  poetical  bre- 
thren. Forgotten  forhimself,  he  is  now 
remembereii  as  the  friend  of  Cowper ; 
and,  indeed,  his  edition  of  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  that  interesting  poet 
displays  taste  and  selection.  In  his 
lines  on  Chatterton  and  on  Collins,  he 
displaysafeeling,  which  raises  him  much 
above  his  usual  tame  monotony.  The 
correspondence  of  Gibbon  and  of  Sew- 
ard show  the  extent  of  his  literary 
connexions ;  so  that  the  memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  which  we  observe  to  be  pre- 
paring, are  likely  to  display,  if  not 
much  discrimination  of  character,  at 
least  a  good  deal  of  curious  anecdote. 

Mr  Hayley  passed  the  latter  parr  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  and  died  car  the 
11th  November,  1820,  at  the  ag«  of 
seventy- five. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  French 
writers  of  the  age,  was  Gokstantinb 
Francis  Chassebeuf  db  Volnby. 
He  was  bom  at  Craon  in  1757f  of  pa- 
rents in  the  middling  rank  of  life.  Af- 
ter passing  through  a  diligent  course 
of  study,  he  submitted,  at  twenty,  to 
an  illustrious  society,  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  history  of  antiquity.  His  biogra- 
pher. Count  Daru,  does  not  expound 
either  the  society  or  the  problem,  but 
only  mentions  that  the  former  gave  no 
encouragement  to  the  young  inquirer* 
.  who,  however,  was  buoyed  up  bT 
youthful  ardour  and  conscious  worth 
against  this  mortifying  ne^ct. 

Volney's  first  undertakmg  was  his 
^voyage  to  Syria  «id  Egypt,  ttie  origin 
17 
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of  which  he  himodf  espbdot.  Ha? 
vin^  a  imall  «uin  of  money  left  him* 
which  would  not  have  made  any  terious 
addition  to  his  income,  he  determined 
to  employ  it  in  exploring  countries, 
then  rarelT  visited,  and  deemed  almqst 
ioaccessibte.  On  his  arrival  he  placed 
liimself  in  a  convent  of  Copts*  till  he 
bad  become  master  of  the  language* 
Having  spent  several  years  in  these 
countries,  he  produced  nis  well*known 
Travels.  Hejpiqaeshimself  on  rejecting 
the  mode  ot  writing  adopted  by  m 
▼anity  of  his  predecessors,  in  which 
lialf  the  work  is  filled  with  their  pen- 
aonal  adventures.  We  are  not  fully 
prepared  to  admit  this  as  the  mode 
calculated  to  give  the  liveliest  idea  of 
a  country.  Still  it  has  no  doubt  im« 
portant  advantages,  and  is  so  managed 
Dy  him  as  to  produce  a  valuable  work. 
He  combines  accurate  observation  with 
animated  description,  and  gives  cer- 
tainly a  much  juster  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  country  than  his 
predecessor,  Savary,  though  he  criti- 
cises, perhaps  too  severe^,  the  gay 
inures  caHed  up  by  the  lively  ixnagi- 
nation  of  that  engaging  writer.  Tne 
Empress  of  Russia,  m  testimony  of  her 
esteem  for  this  work,  sent  the  author 
a  medal»  whicht  however*  he  returned 
after  her  declaration  of  war  against 
France*  saying,  **  If  I  obtained  it  from 
her  esteem*  I  can  only  preserve  her 
esteem  by  returning  it." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion* Volney  embraced  with  ardour  the 
popular  cause*  and  was  elected  a  de- 
puty in  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
General.  In^  1790*  he  published  a 
pamphlet^  strongly  recommending  the 
division  of  landed  property  into  small 
potitions*  as  the  most  favourable  to 
Its  productivenessand  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  He  afterwards 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  Corsica* 
endeavouring^  without  success,  to  im- 
prove the  political  and  economical  state 
of  that  island,  which*  from  its  unset- 
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tied  and  independent  state*  has  afford- 
ed so  wide  a  field  to  political  project* 
ors. 

About  this  time  (1791,)  Voloey 
produced  his  celebrated  work*  called 
**  The  Ruins,  or  a  Survey  of  the  Revo- 
lutions of  Empires*"  It  is  certainly 
distinguished  hj  several  splendid  pas- 
sages* though  it  is  to  be  re^tted,  that 
heigivea  f uUscope  to  sceptical  opiniona 
on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects. 
In  this  view*  we  cannot  consider  him 
as  very  formidable,  as,  notwithstand- 
ing his  powers  of  diligent  research  and 
lively  observation*  his  speculations  ap- 
pear to  us  usually  fanafiil  and  superfi- 
cial. Dr  Priestley  wrote  an  answer* 
which  is  charged  by  Count  Dam*  aa 
marked  by  a  degree  of  violence  and 
acrimony  unbecoming  a  philosopher. 
This*  tbouffh  prompted  by  good  mo- 
tives, is  dom)tless  blameable*especially 
in  one,  who,  like  Priestley*  assumed  so 
vride  a  latitude  in  his  own  opinions. 

On  returning  to  Paris*  Volney  found 
the  reign  of  terror  in  full  sway  j  and* 
like  every  one  whose  opinions  were  at 
all  moderate*  became  the  object  of  its 
proscription.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
ten  months,  but  released  on  the  down* 
fall  of  Robespierre.  The  Directory 
were  then  seeun  jr  to  repair  the  wrecks 
made  by  Jacobinical  madness.  One  of 
their  plans  was  to  form  a  nonna/school* 
destined  to  becomethecentreof  French 
instruction ;  and  here  Vobey  was  ap- 
pointed to  lecture  on  history.  Hia 
lectures  were  greatly  admired*  ^d  at- 
tended by  immense  crowds ;  but*  the 
institution  not  succeeding  as  had  been 
expected,  vras  soon  dosed*  and  he  was 
forced  to  interrupt  the  course  of  p,  la- 
bour so  mtifying  to  his  taste. 

Thus  left  at  leisure*  Volney  again 
left  his  country  m  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. Having  seen  man  in  the  East  iu 
a  state  of  decay*  and  in  Europe  of  ma- 
turity, he  now  so«p;ht  to  view  )iim  in 
infancy*  and  therefore  went  to  observe 
the  savages  of  America.   His  impres- 
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riooy  as  communicated  in  a  Tolame 
published  after  his  return,  is  very  un- 
favourable^ and,  in  our  opinion,  some- 
what tinctured  by  disappointment  and 
prejudice. 

while  Volney  was  absent  in  Ame- 
rica^ be  was  named  an  original  member 
of  the  French  National  Institute,  then 
founded.  After  his  return,  he  enrich* 
ed  its  Transactions  with  a  justification 
of  the  chronology  of  Herodotus.  In 
1818,  he  produced  his  most  elaborate 
work,  entitled,  **  Researches  into  the 
History  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations/' 
which  Dam  pronounces  his  master- 
piece.  We  have  not  yet  perused  it. 
He  then  engaged  in  three  works,  illus- 
trative of  the  oriental  languages,  but 
was  iiitemipted  by  death  on  the  20lh 


April,  18^.  He  left»  howeTer,a  pre- 
mium  for  the  prosecution  of  these  iiK 
quiries. 

Having,  in  the  biography  of  this  v<>- 
lume,  had  occasion  to  embrace  both 
the  present  and  the  former  years,  we 
have  included  only  political  and  lite- 
rary names  of  the  first  rank.  Even  in 
this  view,  some  omissions  may  be  ob- 
served, more  particularly  in  regard  to 
Scotland  ( Reunie,  Gregory,  Brown, 
&c. )  The  delay  is  founded  on  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  ample  information 
than  has  yet  been  communicated  to  the 
public,  but  which  we  found  It  impo»- 
sible  to  include  in  the  present  volumcy 
without  retarding  its  publication  be- 
yond the  desired  perioo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VIEW  OP  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE  DUUING  THE  YEARS 

1820-1821. 

AsTROKOMY :  Formation  of  Lunar  Tables  on  the  Theory  of  Universal  Gra* 
vitation.-^Comet  of  1819. — Observations  of  Cacciatore,  Brinkky^  and  Enke. 
—Physics  :  The  Figure  of  the  Earth.— The  Decrease  in  the  Len^h  of  the 
Bat/  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  Earth. — Speculations  ofM.  Fourier  on  the 
Secular  Refrigeration  of  the  Globe — General  Consequences  ded^tcedjrom  his 
Analysis. — Geodetical  Operations,  and  Observations  on  the  Length  of  the  Pen^ 
dulum — Captain  Freycinet's  Exp&iition. — Trigonometrical  Survey  of  France. 
'^Measurement  of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  in 
Holstein. — Meteoholooy  :  Observations  of  Baron  de  Humboldt  on  the  Lofwer 
Limit  of  Perpetual  Snoto  in  the  Hamahaya  Mountains  and  the  Equatorial  Re* 

5  ions.  —  Electro-Maonstism  :     Professor  Oersted's  Discovery  qf  the 
dentiiy  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Experiments  of  Ampere^  Arogo^ 
Boisgeraud,  Biot,  Savartp  BerzeliuSf  Sir  H*  Davy^  and  Mr  Faraday. 


When  the  great  activity  and  zeal 
ivhich  presently  pervade  the  scientific 
worldt  and  the  vast  number  oi  contri- 
butioQSy  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
which  have  been  made  by  different  in- 
quirer8>  both  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  the  respective  sciences  to  which 
they  devote  their  attention,  are  duly 
weighed  and  appreciated,  it  must  at 
once  appear  impossible,  in  a  work  like 
tliia,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
jectSi  to  exhibit  even  a  tolerably  com- 
plete general  view  of  all  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  with  which  science 
has  been  enriched  and  extended.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  entering  upon  so 
wide^  field,  the  survey  of  which  would 
jrequire  a  volume  for  itself,  or  of  skim- 
jning  slightly  over  the  surface  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  them, 
perhaps,  of  little  interest  or  value,  and 
the  very  enunciation  of  which  would 


occupy  more  room  than  we  can  afford* 
we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of.  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
minent and  successful  investigations 
which  have  appeared  within  the  limits 
of  the  period  which  this  imperfect 
sketch  comprehends^  and,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  highly  important  and 
interesting  researches  of  Professor  Oer- 
sted of  Copenhagen,  by  which  the 
identity  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity 
has  been  completely  established,  and 
for  which  the  Copley  medal  was  ad- 
judged to  the  author  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London* 

ASTBOKOMT. 

About  three  years  a^ro,  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  of  Paris  having  pro- 
posed as  the  subject  of  a  prize,  the 
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formation  of  lunar  tables,  founded  aole^ 
I7  upon  the  theory  of  univeraal  gn.^n'* 
tation,  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made,  which»  though  not  altogether 
successful,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of 
service  in  ultimately  bringing  to  per- 
fection a  subject  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  navigation.  In  the  Annates  de 
Chimief  (xiii.  250.)  M.  de  Laplace  has 
shewn,  with  great  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, the  advantages  which  the  lunar 
theory  may  derive  from  the  concurrent 
labours  of  astronomers,  as  well  as  the 
points  in  which  it  is  incomplete,  and 
to  which  their  labours  should  be  di« 
rected.  By  the  labours  of  geometers, 
the  lunar  theorv  had  already  made  such 
advancement,  tnat,  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  MScanique  Celeste,  the  greatest 
difFerencebetweenthecoefficients  of  the 
Inequalities  of  the  analysis  there  given, 
and  those  of  the  tables  of  M.  Burg, 
was  reduced  to  8.5^«  Hence  it  was 
natural  to  conclude,  that,  bj  means  of 
approximations  carried  still  nrther,  the 
theory  would  represent  observations 
within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  The  two  papers 
to  which  the  Academy  adjudged  a  re« 
ward  in  1820,  fulfil  this  condition^  and 
are  the  result  of  immense  labour  ^ 
leaving  no  doubt,  that,  on  a  compari- 
son with  our  present  lunar  tables,  the 
formulse  they  contain,  when  reduced 
to  tables,  will  agree  with  observation 
within  the  limits  already  indicated. 
This  is  directly  established  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  paper,  M.  DamoiseaUf 
who,  according  to  his  theory,  has  form- 
ed new  tables,  which,  compared  with 
sixty  observations  of  Bradley,  and  six- 
ty observations  made  since  the  year 
1802,  only  produce  slight  errors  ot  the 
same  order  with  those  of  the  tables  of 
Burg  and  Burckhardt.  We  may  there- 
fore nope,  that,  by  the  examination  of 
a  great  number  of  observations,  the  au- 
thor will  improve  still  farther  the  arbi- 
trary elements  of  the  theory,  and  at 


length  grive  to  his  Ubks  afi  the  accn* 
racy  which  can  be  desired. 

The  authors  of  both  these  Memoirs 
have  set  out  from  differential  equations 
of  the  Celebrated  oroblem  of  the  three 
bodies,  in  which  tne  differential  of  the 
true  movement  of  the  moon,  referred 
to  the  ecliptic,  is  supposed  constant ; 
and  they  have  determined  the  mean 
longitude,  the  latitude,  and  parallax  of 
that  body,  in  series  of  sines  and  co-sines 
of  the  angles,  increasingproportionally 
to  its  true  movement.  This  is  the  me- 
thod employed  by  Laplace,  in  the  se- 
venth book  of  the  Mieanifue  Celeste 
already  referred  to,  and  appears  to  give 
the  most  converging  approximations. 
Indeed,  the  disturbing  rorces  present 
themselves  under  that  rorm,  or  are  eualj 
reducible  to  it.  To  reduce  them  to 
another  fonn^— for  example,  that  of  the 
series  of  sines  and  co-sbes  of  the  an- 
gles, increasing  proportionally  to  the 
timCf— the  approximations  would  re- 
quire to  be  carried  very  far,  by  reason 
of  the  considerable  inequalities  of  the 
lunar  orbit ;  which  would  render  the 
analysis  more  complicated,  and  the  ap« 
proximations  less  convergent.  Other 
forms  of  series  have  been  tried,  and  it 
would  be  ensy  to  imagine  a  great  aum* 
her;  but  none  appears  better  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  coefficients  of  the  Ivu 
nar  inequalities.  Nevertheless,  some 
very  small  inequalities,  of  which  the 
argument  increases  with  great  alow- 
ness,  may  be  better  determiMd  by  <ttlwr 
methods.  In  the  preceding,  these  in- 
equalities, in  virtue  of  repeated  integra- 
tions, acquire,  as  divisors,  the  squares 
of  the  very  small  coefficients  of  the 
true  longitude  of  their  arguments.  In 
the  find^  result,  these  square  divisors 
disappear,  and  are  reduced  to  the  fint 
power }  so  that  this  result,  being  Uie 
difference  of  ouantities  very  great  in 
relation  to  itself,  beeones  inexact,  nn« 
less  we  are  careful  to  preserve,  in  the 
course  of  the  eomputationf  aU  the 
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quantities  of  iU  order*  Br  neglecting 
tnis  circttinttancei  teveral  geometers 
htie  failed  ia  determining  the  inequa- 
lity depending  on  the  longitude  otthe 
node  ot  the  lunar  orbit,  Unifomiity  of 
method  certainly  ^ves  elegance  to  ana- 
lyiis }  but  when  it  it  proposed  to  ap« 
proximate^  as  neariy  as  possiblej  ana- 
lysis to  observation*  the  methods  em^ 
ployed  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  inequalities ;  for  it  is 
in  the  aekction  of  tMie  methodsi  and 
m  foreseeing  the  quantities  that  may 
become  sensible  by  snccessive  integra- 
tions) that  the  art  of  approzimatioA 
coasistsv^Hi  art  no  less  lueful  to  the 
progrees  of  science>  than  the  discovery 
of  analTtical  methods. 

Laplace  having  dsscovered*  by  theo- 
ry,  tM  cause  of  the  inequalities  in  the 
secular  notion  of  the  moon»  the  two 
papers  above  referred  to  have  verified 
and  confirmed  the  results  to  which  that 
eminent  philosof^er  was  conducted  by 
hit  profound  analysis^  particularly  that 
relative  to  the  motion  of  the  perigee  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude*  The  form 


of  the  analytical  ezpresubas  of  the  firstt 
being  the  same  which  he  had  ado{>ted 
in  t&  seventh  book  of  the  MScanif^ 
Cekde  already  referred  t<>y  he  was  ena- 
bled to  compare  these  expressions  with 
his  own  I  and  he  found*  that  they 
agreed  in  the  degrees  of  approxima- 
tion which  are  common  to  both,  but 
that  the  authors  of  the  papers  having 
carried  these  approximations  farthest 
the  new  terms  introduced  by  them 
have  produced  di&reaoesy  inconsider- 
able, indeed,  in  regard  to  the  secular 
equations  of  the  mean  motion^  and  of 
the  peri{;ee,  but  sensible  in  relation  to 
the  motion  of  the  nodes.  The  foUow- 
ing  table  exhibits  the  numerical  ooefiLi 
dentSy  by  which,  in  order  to  find  the 
•ecuUr  equations,  we  must  multiplr 
the  integral  of  the  product  of  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  time  by  the  excess  of 
the  square  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
terrestrial  orbit  above  the  same  sauare 
at  any  arbitrary  epoch  of  time,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1801 :— > 


IftMonnir.      M  Seaa.  Cehito.  SdManota; 

Secular  equation  of  the  true  longitude,  0.0086457     0.0083660  0.0076010S 

' ^perigee,     -    —0.0289890  — O.0S5108S  —0.0311110 

node,  ...  0.005X936      0.00615S8  0.0053877 


The  authors  of  the  Second  Memoir, 
MM.  Plain  andCarlini,  in  the  expres- 
non  of  the  secular  inequality  ot  the 
mean  motion,  have  not  attended  to  the 
terms  depending  on  the  square  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit;  and 
which,  rendered  sensible  by  the  small 
dirisors  which  they  acquire  in  the 
course  of  the  integrations,  produce  the 
difference  of  results  observable  in  the 
two  communications,  liaplace  thmks 
that  Uie  diifineace,  in  regard  to  the  se« 
cular  inequality  of  the  perigee,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nature  of  the  approxi- 
matioos  emfdored,  by  the  authors'  luu. 
ring  reduced  their  expressions  to  series, 
disposed  accordbg  to  the  ascending 
powers  of  the  idation  of  the  motion 


of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  moon,  a  re- 
htion  less  than  a  twelfth.  MM.  Phma 
and  Carlini  find,  in  the  mean  lunar 
motion,  a  secular  inequality  equal  to 
the  product  of  ^0.1398'%  by  thecube 
of  the  number  of  periods  elapsed  since 
ISOl.  This  inequality,  which  would 
increase  the  longitude  of  the  moon  at 
the  moment  of  its  eclipses,  in  the  years 
719  and  7^  before  our  era,  about  S7', 
depends,  according  to  them,  on  sup* 
posiog  the  true  ecuptic  transposed  to 
a  fixed  ecliptic,  for  example,  that  of 
1801 ;  but  they  have  not  attended  to 
the  secular  transposition  of  the  lunar 
orbit  to  the  same  ecliptic,  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  result  at  which  they 
have   arrived.     Laplace  has  shewn, 
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that  the  part  of  the  secuUir  equation' 
relative  to  the  inclinations,  depends 
only  on  the  inclination  of  the  lunar 
orbit  to  the  true  ecliptic,  and  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of 
the  moon,  renders  insensible  the  secu-- 
lar  variation  of  that  inclination. 
^  M.  Damoiseau  having,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  M.  de  Laplace^  care- 
fully re-ezamined  his  analytical  and 
numerical  calculations^  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lunar  inequality  called  pa* 
rdUactic  because  it  depends  on  the 
parallax  of  the  sun^  found  that,  sup- 
posing this  parallax  a  four  hundredth 
Sail  of  that  of  the  moon,  the  inequa-* 
ty  in  question  would  be  121.15^ 
Proceeding  on  the  same  hypothesis, 
Laplace  himself  found  it  122.01^  and 
MM.  Plana  and  Carlini  122.9(y'.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  tables  of  Burg,  it  is 
122.S78" ;  according  to  those  of 
Burckhardt,  122.97";  which  give*  re- 
spectively 8.6305^  and  8.6721^  for  the 
mean  parallax  of  the  sun,  upon  the 
parallel,  whose  terrestrial  radius  is  that 
of  a  sphere  of  the  same  mass  as  the 
earth,  and  of  a  deesity  equal  to  its 
mean  density.  The  mean  8.65"  ap- 
pears to  be  the  probable  value  of  the 
solar  parallax. 

The  small  inequalities  which  astro- 
noraerA  have  imagined  they  have  de- 
tected  in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
ii  the  only  point  of  the  lunar  theory 
which  still  remains  to  be  explained. 
Future  observations,  in  proving  its  re* 
ality,  will  determine  its  value.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  interval  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, this  inequality  may  be  safely 
confounded  with  the  mean  motion; 
for  as  long  as  it  shall  remain  unknown, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  to  rectify,  from  half 
century  to  half  century,  the  mean  lu- 
nar motion.  But  when  its  existence 
shall  be  fully  established,  the  investi- 
gation of  its  cause  will  then  become  an 
object  of  importance  in  Physical  As- 
tfODomT* 


The  Hnarkable  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  'uly  1819,  gave  occasion  to 
some  impoi  \nt  astronomical  investig»- 
cions,  relative  to  the  orbits  described 
by  these  eccentric  bodies.  Signor 
Nicolas  Cacciatore^  Director  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Palermo,  made 
his  observations,  which  comprise  the 
period  between  theSdof  July  and  the 
11th  of  August,  with  an  entire  circle 
of  Kamsden.  The  pambolic  elements 
which  result  from  these  observations^ 
differ  but  little  from  thoie  obtained  bj 
M.  Bouvard  of  Paris,  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  Joutnal  de 
Phynque,  xc.  11.  The  same  astro- 
nomer states,  that  he  observed  phases 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  wmh  led 
him  to  conclude,  that  comets  are  not 
of  themselves  luminous,  and  that  their 
nucleus,  coma,  and  tail,  shine  by  re« 
fleeted  light ;  but,  from  the  remarks 
of  M.  Arago,  in  the  jfnnales  de  Chi" 
niCf  XIV.  Si?*  it  is  evident  that  the 
appearances  which  misled  Signer  Cac- 
ciatore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  irre- 
gularities ;  that,  in  the  course  of  even  a 
few  days,  comets  undergo  a  sensible 
change  of  form;  but  that  these  changes 
and  irregularities  have  yet  furnished 
-no-  data  for  enabling  astronomers  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  light,  whe- 
ther inherent  or  reflected,  which  co- 
mets emit.  M.  Pictet  adds,  that  no 
explanation  can  be  given  of  the  phases 
observed  by  the  astrbnomer  of  Paler- 
mo,  without  supposing  the  comet  to 
revolve  round  its  axis,  and  to  possess  a 
surface  of  opposite  powers,  one  part 
reflecting,  and  the  other  absorbing 
light. 

Dr  Brinkley,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  published,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  InsHtuHonf  his  observa- 
tions on  this  comet,  and  the  elements 
of  its  orbit ;  the  instruments  he  em- 
ployed were  an  astronomical  circle, 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  transit 
instrument.  His  computation  was 
founded  on  observations  made  on  the 
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4!thf  5tliy  and  6th  of  July,  and  the  ele«  andSOch  of  the  same  month.  The  re* 

mentt  so  obtained  were  further  cor-  salt  was  as  follows : 
fected  bjobsenrations  made  on  the  iSth 

Passage  «f  perihelion,  mean  time,  at  Obaer«  \  d.     b. 

vatoiy.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  •         $  June,  27    16    26f>    ^. 

Perihehon  distance 0.34L051. 

X.onjB;itudeofnode 8*.    S^  43'   44". 

Inchnation            •             .             •            .            •  80    45    53. 

Place  of  perihelion 9    17      5      5. 

In  correcting  the  first  approxima*  some  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
tions,  Dr  Binkkv  employed  a  method  path  it  will  describe  till  that  event 
different,  it  is  belieTed,  m>m  any  that  take  place ;  and  Professor  Enke,  of 
had  been  formerly  used.  Instead  of  Berlin,  having  considered  the  effects  of 
changing  the  approximate  perihelion  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  Ve^ 
distaQce,.and  the  approximate  time  of  nus,  and  Mercury,  on  thiserratic  body, 
passage  throi^h  the  perihelion,  by  throughout .  the  whole  intenral  finom 
email  quantities^  as  in  M.  de  Laplace's  1786  till  1819,  has  found  that  the  at- 
method, 'he  obtained  two  equations,  in  traction  of  Jupiter  alone  will  have  any 
vhich  the  unknown  ^entities  were  material  effect  on  the  time  of  the  next 
the  corrections  of :  the  perihelion  dis«  |>erihelion,  which,  as  the  distance  from 
tance,  and  of  the  .time  of  passage  Jupiter  will  only  be  1.136,  will  be  re- 
through  the  perihelion.  This  was  done  tarded  nine  days  from  this  cause. 
by  investigating  the  .fluxions  of  the  This  return  of  comets  at  periods 
anomaliei^  heliocentric  longitudes,  and  which,  b^  the  great  improvement  of 
latitudes,  computedrby  help  of  the  ap-  astronomical  science,  and  the  accurate 
proxinoate  perihelion  distance,  and  ap-  methods  of  a  refined  calculus,  can  be 
proximate  time  of  perihelion,  and  of  predicted  beforehand,  has  led  the  au« 
three  observations.  The  operations  thor  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  a 
b^  this  method,  which,  at  first  sights  London  periodical,  remarkable,  cer- 
might  be  supposed  to  lead  to  intri-  tainly,  for  any  quality  rather  than  pro* 
cate  formulae,  were  found  considerably  found  science,  to  eadeavoiir  to-  piove 
shorter  than  by  Laplace's  method,  that  the  phoBnix  of  the  ancient  Egyp* 
when  great  exactness  is  required;  and  tians^— the  symbol,  as  some  had  mio* 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  4)e«  gined,  of  a  jparticular  celestial  revolu* 
isg  particularly  appUcable  in  cases  tion,  or,  according  to  others,  of  that 
where  it  v^  necessary  toinvestigate  the  principle  of  incessant  decay,  and  re- 
elliptic  ocbit.  production,  which  guarantees  the  per- 

The  comet  of  1819  performs  itsec-  manence  and  indestructibihty  of  Na- 

centric  revolution  in  the  space  of  about  ture,  even  in  her  change*— was  nothing 

three  years,  and  consequently  would  qaore  or  less  than  a  hieroglyphical 

appear  again  in  1822.     The  celebra-  painting  of  the  celebrated  comet  of 

ted  Dr  Olbers  of  Bremen  has  given  1680-*     It  is  astonishing  how  Dc 


*  This  comet  was  perhape  the  most  remarkabld  that  ever  appeared.  Its  orbit  was 
not  a  parabola,  in  which  case  it  could  never  have  returned,  but  a  very  eccentric  ellip- 
sis. It  descended  so  near  the  sun  as  to  come  within  a  sixth  pert  of  the  diameter  of 
his  surface.;  in  which  situation  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  ex- 
ceeding; the  mean  of  that  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  no  less  than  Sd^OOO  times,  or 
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Young  and  M.  CbaoipoUion,  who  have 
been  so  eminently  Buooesiful  in  decy* 
phering  part,  at  least,  of  the  hierogl/- 
phical  writing  of  the  ancient  Ej^p- 
tiansy  and  who  are  both  men  as  distui« 
gttished  for  their  scientific  acquire- 
ments, as  for  their  ingenuity  and  saga« 
city,  should  not  have  stumbled  upon 
so  sage  and  truly  wonderful  a  disco- 
very ! 

PHTSlCa. 

In  two  profound  and  origiaal  papers, 
the  first  on  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
waA  die  second  on  the  decrease  in  the 
lengdi  of  the  day,  deduced  from  the  re- 
frigeration of  the  earth,  M.  de  Laplace 
has  furnished  natural  scieace  with  the 
atronj^  arguments  relative  to  the 
primitive  fluidity,  the  figure,  the  foraiy 
and  the  densitjr  of  the  sucoessiie  strata 
of  the  globe,  in  proportion  as  we  de- 
scend from  the  circumference  towarde 
the  centre.     We  shall  endeavour  to 


exhibit  as  full  and  satisfoctorr  a 
of  the  reasonings  of  this^  illostriotts 
philosopherontheseinterestingsubjects 
as  our  limits  will  possibly  permit. 

The  numerous  ezneiiments  perform- 
ed with  the  pendiuum,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  increase  of  gravity 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  follows 
a  regular  law,  and  is  nearly  piopor- 
tionu  to  the  square  of  the  sme  of  the 
latitude*  Thia  force  being  the  resuL. 
tant  of  the  attractions  of  all  the  par- 
ticles of 'matter,  these  experiments, 
compared  with  the  theory  of  the  at- 
tractions of  spheroids,  furnish  the  only 
means  for  enabling  us  lo  penetrate  into 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  earth : 


they  have  proved,  that  thia  planet  is 
composed  of  stmta,  the  density  of 
which  increaies  from  the  surfiice  to 
the  centre,  around  which  point  they 
are  regularly  disposed.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Laplace  has  demonstrated  the 
following  theorem:  (see  the  Cotautu^ 
mice  da  Terns  for  1821.)  «  If  the 
Itogth  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the 
equator  be  taken  as  unity,  and  if,  to 
the  length  <of  this  pendulum^  observed 
at  any  pohit  whatever  of  the  surface 
of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  be  added 
the  half  of  the  height  of  that  point 
above  the  level  of  ue  ocean,  divided 
by  the  semi-azb  of  the  pole,  the  in- 
crease of  that  length,  thus  corrected, 
will,  on  the  supposition  of  the  density 
remainiag  constant  to  a  small  depth,  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  latitude,  by  five-fourtha 
of  the  proportion  of  the  centrifugal 
.  force  to  grravity  at  the  equator,  or  by 
.0045.''  This  w  generally  true,  what- 
ever be  the  density  of  the  sea,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  covers  the  earth. 

The  experiments  performed  with 
the  pendulum  in  the  two  hemispherea, 
agree  in  giving  to*  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  the  latitude  a  greater  co-effi- 
cient, amounting  nearly  to  .OOM; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  earth 
is  not  homogeneous  in  its  interior,  and 
that  the  density  of  its  strau  increases 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 

But  the  earth,  heterogeneoua  in  a 
mathematical,  would  be  homo^^eneoua 
in  a  chemical  sense,  if  the  increase 
of  the  density  of  its  strata  was  only 
owingr  to  the  increase  of  the  pressure 
which  they  experience,  in  proportion 


9000  timea  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron.  From  its  capacity  to  endure  so  intense 
heat,  widiout  its  substance  being  dispersed  by  evaporation^  the  density  and  so- 
lid!^ of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  may  be  infernd.  Nor  haa  any 
comet  tlireatened  the  earth  with  a  nearer  appulae;  for  Dr  Halley  found,  that  on  the 
1 1th  of  November,  at  1  hour  6  min.  afternoon,  it  was  not  more  than  one  Gemi-dia- 
meter  of  the  earth  to  die  northward  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Had  the  earth  at  this  time 
been  in  that  part  of  her  path,  the  comet  would  have  had  a  parallax  equal  to  that  of 
the  moon.  Mr  WhisUm  is  of  opinion  that  the  consequence  of  so  near  an  appulae 
would  have  been  a  deluge. 
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M  thqr  are  aeiirer  its  centre.  jButthe 
Liw  of  deoeitiet  resulting  from  the 
comprMbn  of  the  inferior  by  the  su* 
perimpoBed  strata  beinff  unkoowut  vft 
cannot  discover  to  wnat  extent  the 
densitj  of  the  terrestrial  strata  may 
be  thus  increased.  The  pressure  and 
the  heat  which  we  can  produce  are  al« 
ways  -very  small  rdatively  to  those 
which  exist  at  the  surface^  and  m  the 
interior  of  the  sun  and  stars;  itiserca 
impossK>le  for  us  to  form  an  approxi* 
mate  idea  of  the  effects  of  these  forces 
combined  in  suchmightTbodies.  Everjr 
thing  tends  to  induce  a  belief  that^  pn« 
mitively,  they  have  existed  in  a  mgh 
degree  on  theearth,  and  that  the  pb« 
nomeaa  which  they  have  produced^ 
modified  by  their  successive  diminu« 
tioOy  constitute  the  actual  stste  of  the 
surfeoe  f>f  our  globe  $  a  state  which^ 
is  only  an  element  of  the  curve  of 
whkh  the  time  would  be  the  abscissaf 
and  the  ordinates  represent  the  changes 
which  that  surfiice  incessantly  under* 
goes.  The  nature  of  that  curve  is 
nr  from  being  known  s  andhence^we 
cannot  vrith  certainty  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  that  which  we  now  behold 
upon  the  earth  |  and  iff  in  order  to 
sooth  imagination,  always  restless  and 
dissatisfied  when  we  are  m  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
we  are  interested,  we  hazard  any  con* 
jectures,  it  will  be  wise  to  do  so  with 
extreme  circumspection. 

Hie  density  of  a  gas  is  proportional 
to  its  compression,  when  the  tempera- 
ture remains  the  same  ;  but  the  law, 
true  within  the  limits  of  the  density 
of  the  gases  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  it,  cannot  hold  in 
the  case  of  liquids  or  soHdSy  whose  den* 
sity  is  very  great  relatively  to  that  of 
the  gases,  when  the  pressure  is  either 
nothing  or  very  smalL  These  bodies 
resist  compression  the  more  they  are 
compressed  }  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  differential  of  the  pressure  to  that 
ef  the  density,  instead  of  being  con- 
stant as  in  the  gases,  increases  with 


88& 


the  density.  The  simplest  function 
which  can  represent  this  proportion,  is 
the  first  power  of  the  density  multi« 
plied  by  a  constant  quantity.  It  is 
this  that  Laplace  has  adopted,  and 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  repre* 
seating,  in  thesimjdest  manner,  all  that 
we  know  of  the  compresrion  of  liquids 
and  solids,  combines  that  of  entering 
easily  intocalculatmns  in  investigations 
relative  to  the  figpire  of  the  earth. 
Hitherto,  the  effect  resulting  from  this 
compression  of  strata  had. not  fonned 
mn  deoMiit  in  the  researches  of  geo- 
meters  on  this  subject  $  but  their  at- 
tention has  lately  been  called  to  it  by 
the  ingenious  remark  of  Dr  Young, 
that,  in  this  manner,  may  be  explained 
the  increase  of  the  density  in  the  strata 
of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  From  the 
analysis  of  M.  de  Laplace,  (which  ap* 
peaied  in  the  Connaiuaneedes  Term  for 
i82S,  and  whichisneithersmceptible  of 
abridgment,  nor  suited  to  a  work  like 
ours,}  it  appears  that  it  is  possible,  in 
this  way,  to  satisfy  all  the  koownpheno- 
menadependentonthelawofthedensity 
of  these  strata;  namely,  the  variationsof 
the  degrees  of  the  meridian  and  of  gra- 
vity, tne  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  nutation  of  the  terrestrial  axis,  the 
inequalities  produced  in  the  motion  of 
the  moon  by  the  oblate  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  proportion  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  to  that  of  water, 
(fixed  by  Cavendish  at  6^)*  Proceed- 
ing  from  the  foregoing  law  relative  to 
the  compression  of  liquids  and  solids, 
Laplace  found,  that,  it  we  suppose  the 
earth  formed  of  a  substance  homoge- 
neous, in  the  chemical  sense,  whose 
density  is  2.25  of  that  of  common  wa- 
ter, and  which,  compressed  by  a  ver- 
tical column  of  the  same  substance, 
equal  to  a  millionth  part  of  the  semi- 
axis  of  the  pole,  augments  in  density 
5.534<5millionthB  of  its  primitive  densi- 
ty, all  these  phenomena  are  satisfied. 

If  the  earth  were  entirely  formed  of 
water,  abd  if  we  suppose,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  experiments  of  Canton^ 
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that  the  dentity  of  water,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  ten  centesimal  degrees, 
^50^  Fahr.)  and  compressed  by  a  co- 
lu  van  of  water  ten  metres  (82.80916 
feet^  in  altitude,  augments  forty-four 
milhonths,  the  sphericity  of  the  earth 
would  be  5^Q  ;  the  co-efficient  of  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude,  in 
the  expression  of  the  length  of  the  se- 
conds pendulum,  would,  be  fifty-nine 
roillionths;  and  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  would  be  nine  times  that  of  wa- 
ter. All  these  results  deviate  from 
obsenrations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
errors  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

The  temperature  is  here  supposed 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  terrestnal  spheroid  ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  heat  increases 
towards  the  centre,*  which  would  be 
the  case  had  the  earth,  orinnally  en- 
dowed with  a  great  degree  ofneat,  been 
in  a  continual  process  of  refrigeration. 
In  a  space  of  a  constant  temperature, 
let  vfe  imagine  a  aphere  impressed  with 
a  motion  of  rotation,  and  then  con- 
•ceive  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  pe- 
riod the  temperature  of  this  space  is 
increased  by  a  degree,  the  sphere  will 
lose  this  new  degree  of  temperature 
which  the  space  has  acquired;  its 
mass  will  not  be  altered,  but  its  di- 
mensions will  diminish  by  a  quantity, 
suppose  a  hundred  thousandth  part, 
which  is  nearly  the  case  with  glass. 
In  virtue  of  the  principle  of  areas, 
the  sum  of  the  areas,  which  each  mo- 


lecule of  the  sphere  wiU  now  describe 
around  its  axis  of  rotation  in  a  given 
time,  will  be  the  same  as  before  ;  but 
the  angular  velocity  will  be  augment^ 
ed  by  a  fifty  thousandth  part.  Thus, 
supposing  the  duration  of  the  rotation 
to  be  a  day,  or  a  hundred  tfaoaaand 
decimal  seconds,  it  will  suffer  a  dimi- 
nution of  two  seconds,  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  a  degree  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sphere.  If  this  conse- 
quence be  extended  to  the  earth,  and 
if  we  consider  that  the  duration  of 
the  day  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus 
has  not  varied  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  second,  as  Laplace  has  shewn  by  a 
comparison  of  Uie  observations  with 
the  theory  of  the  secular  equation  of 
the  moon,  it  will  follow,  that,  since 
that  period,  the  variation  in  the  inter* 
nal  heat  of  the  earth  has  been  altoge- 
ther insensible.  This  shews  that  the 
earth  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  perma- 
nent temperature,  which  agrees  with 
its  position  in  space,  and  relatively 
to  the  sun.  It  is  found  by  analysis, 
that  whatever  be  the  specific  heat,  the 
permeability  to  heat,  and  the  density  of 
the  strata  oi  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  the 
increase  of  temperature,  at  a  depth 
very  small  considered  in  relation  to 
the  radius  of  this  spheroid,  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  that  depth,  by  the  ele* 
vation  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  above  the  state  just 
mentioned,  and  by  a  factor  independ- 
ent of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth. 


♦  The  gradual  increase  of  temperature  experienced  in  descending  into  mines  of 
great  depth,  as  those  of  Cornwall  and  Sweden,  seems,  of  itself,  to  pUoe  this  beyond 
all  doubt.  In  the  recently  published  volume  of  Dr  Clarke's  Travels,  it  is  stated,  that 
in  one  of  the  Swedish  miues  into  which  the  autlior  descended,  he  found  the  heat 
nearly  intolerable^  and  the  miners  working  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Thermal 
springs,  which  have  continued  for  ages,  might  be  cited  as  another  proof.  This  fact  is 
of  high  importance  in  geology.  Xot  oiily  does  it  indicate  a  very  great  degree  of  heat 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  periods  very  remote,  but,  in  comparing  the  fact,  as  es- 
tablished by  observation,  with  the  theory  of  heat,  it  appears,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  at  the  depth  of  600  or  700  miles,  or,  above  all,  at  tlie  centre  of  the  earth, 
die  heat  is  so  excessive,  that  tliis  part  of  the  globe  is  probably  in  a  state  of  fiisicm, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  being  mssipated  in  vapour  by  the  compression  of  tho  su^ 
penncumbent  strata. 
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which  depends  on  the  qualities- rela- 
tive to  heat  possessed  by  its  first  or 
upper  stratum.  As  far  as  these  qua« 
litiea  are  known,  it  appears,  that  if 
the  elevation  in  question  amounted  to 
several  degrees,  the  increase  of  heat 
woidd  be  sensibly  felt  at  the  depths  to 
which  we  have  penetrated,  but  where, 
nevertheless,  observation  has  detected 
Bo^such  augmentation  of  temperature. 
The  speculations  of  M.  Fourier,  on 
the  secular  cooling  of  the  terrestrial 
^iobe,  are  not  inferior  in  interest  and 
importance  to  those  we  have  now  been 
considering,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  grtttt  service  in  all  future  inves- 
tigations of  the  figure  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth.  As  a  proper  se- 
quel to  the  reasonings  of  M.  de  La- 
place, we  shall,  therefore^  insert  in 
this  place  a  few  of  the  more  remark- 
able general  results  which  this  philo- 
sopher has  deduced  from  his  analy- 
sis. 1.  If  the  earth  had,  fqr  a  great 
number  of  ages,  been  exposed  to  the 
eole  action  of  the  sun's  rays*  and  had 
not  received  a  primitive  temperature 
toperior  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
apace,  or,  having  received,  had  entirely 
lost  it,  a  temperature,  constant  for  the 
diffintnt  points  of  the  same  vertical 
line,  would  be  observed  below  that 
exterior  shell  or  crust  to  which  the 
variations  are  confined  ;  and  this  uni- 
form temperature  would  sensibly  pre- 
vail to  the  greatest  accessible  depths. 
In  each  of  the  superior  points,  subject 
to  variations,  and  comprised  in  the 
same  line,  the  mean  value  of  all  the 
observed  temperatures,  at  each  instant 
of  the  period,  would  be  equal  to  the 
constant  temperature  of  the  places  si- 
tuated below  the  shell  or  crust  where 
these  variations  take  place.  2.  If  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  had  not  been 
continued  till  the  process  of  heating 
•reached  its  limit,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  points  where,  the  variations 
take  place,  or  the  actual  temperature 
4>f  the  depths  below  them,  would  not 


be  the  same  for  all  the  paints  of  the 
same  vertical  line,  but  would  decrease 
from  the  surface  downwards.  3.  Ob- 
servations appear  to  indicate  that  the 
temperature  increases  as  we  descend 
to  greater  depths,  the  cause  of  which 
increase  is  the  original  heat  peculiar 
to  the  globe,  which  existed  when  that 
planet  was  formed,  and  is  continually 
escaping  by  its  surface.  4.  If  all  this 
initial  heat  had  been  dissipated,  and  if 
the  earth  had  likewise  lost  the  heat 
which  it  had  derived  from  the  sun, 
the  temperature  of  the  globe  would  be 
that  of  the  planetary  space  in  which  it 
is  placed.  This  fu^ndamental  tempera- 
ture which  the  earth  receives  from  ex- 
terior bodies  the. most  remote,  is  aug- 
mented, first,  by  that  which  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  sun ;  and,  second- 
ly, by  that  which  results  from  the  pri- 
mitive internal  heat  not  yet  dissipated. 
The  principles  of  the  theory  ot  heat, 
apphed  to  a  series  of  precise  observa* 
tions,  will  one  day  determine  distinct- 
ly the  exterior  fundamental  tempera- 
ture, the  excess  of  temperature  cau- 
sed by  the  solar  rays,  and  the  excess 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  primi- 
tive heat.  5.  This  last  quantity,  the 
excess  of  temperature  of  the  surface, 
has  a  necessary  relation  to  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  observed  at  dif- 
ferent depths.  An  augnnentation  of 
a  centesimal  degree  for  thirty  metres 
(98.4275  feet)  supposes,  that  the  pri* 
mitive  heat  which  the  earth  has  pre- 
served presently  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  about  one*fourth  of  a 
degree  above  that  of  space,  assuming 
that  the  shell  of  the  globe  had  been 
composed  of  iron  ;  for,  as  that  is  the 
only  body  in  which  the  three  qualities 
relative  to  heat  have  been  measured, 
it  is  only  in  this  case,  that  the  value 
of  the  excess  of  temperature  can  be 
assigned  with  sufficient  exactness.  The 
surface  of  the  globe,  which  had  at 
first  a  very  elevated  temperature,  has 
been  cooled  down  in  the  course  of 
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ag«8 }  80  that  at  preaeot  it  preaenres 
an  excett  of  temperature  neany  inteo- 
nble»  and  its  actual  condition  difiPert 
Tery  little  from  the  final  aUte  at  which 
it  muu  arriTe.  6.  The  case  is  very 
different  with  the  internal  tempera- 
turesy  whichi  on  the  contraryf  are  much 
greater  than  thoie  of  the  planetary 
apace,  but  which  will  continue  to  dt* 
crease,  though  with  extreme  slowness. 
At  depths  of  100, 200,  and  SOO  metres, 
the  increase  is  very  sensible,  and  ooay 
be  estimated  at  a  centesimal  degree 
for  every  thirty  or  forty  metres  i  but 
it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  this  increase  has  the  same  value 
for  great  distances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  interior  of  the 
globe  still  preserves  a  very  high  tern* 
perature,  though  iu  surface  ne  cooled 
almost  to  its  unit.  Heat  penetrates 
solid  bodies  so  slowly,  thatf  according 
to  known  mathematkal  laws,  masses 
situated  at  the  depth  of  two  or  threfc 
myriametres  (a  myriametre  is  32880}- 
feet)  of  depth  cannot  presently  acquire 
the  temperature  of  incandescence.  7» 
If  dynamical  and  geological  facts  prove 
that,  at  its  ongin,  the  terrestrial 
globe  had  a  ver^  elevated  tempera* 
ture,  as  that  of  iron  in  a  state  of  fu« 
sion,  or  even  of  500  centesimal  degrees, 
which  is  ten  times  less,  a  very  long  se» 
ries  of  ages  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  surface  arrived  at  its  actual  tem« 
perature.  &•  The  temperature  of  a 
given  place  on  the  sur&ce  diminishes 
by  the  effect  of  the  secular  cooling 
ot  the  globe,  but  that  diminution  is 
incredibly  small  even  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries.  The  decrease  of 
temperature  during  a  century  is  less 
than  j^ijfxf  of  a  centesimal  degree | 
and  trom  the  period  of  the  Greek 
school  of  Alexandria  to  the  present 
time,  the  secular  cooling  of  the  globe 
has  not  amounted  to  gif  of  a  degree 
of  the  same  scale.  9.  The  quantity 
of  solar  heat  which,  during  one  part  of 
the  year,  penetrates  below  the  surfiice 
of  the  earth,  and  causes  the  periodical 


variations,  is  much  greater  than  the 
annual  quantity  of  this  primitive  heat 
dissipated  in  space.  But  these  two 
effects  differ  essentially  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  alternative,  whaneas  the  other 
invariably  acts  in  the  same  directioo. 
The  primitive  heat,  which  is  lost  ia 
space,  is  not  refdaoed  by  auT  other  9 
taat  which  the  sun  communicates  to 
the  earth  in  one  season  is  dissipated  in 
the  opposite  one.  Thus  the  heat  ea&a- 
Bating  from  the  sun  has  long  ceased 
to  accumulate  in  the  mterior  of  the 
globe,  and  it  has  no  other  eflbct  than 
to  oiaintain  the  inequality  of  climatesy 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

Such  are  the  interesting  results  to 
which  M«  Fourier  has  conducted  Us 
investigation,  and  which,  taken  in  coin* 
junction  with  the  profound  specula- 
tions of  Laplace  on  the  figure^  mean 
density,  and  diminution  in  the  length 
of  the  day  by  the  cooling  of  die  eartht 
seem  to  prove  that  Uie  mass  of  our 
globe  was  origmally  in  a  atate  of  fo« 
•ioa,  or  fluidity,  that  a  knr  seriea-of 
ages  must  have  elapsni  before  •it  aa» 
sumed  its  present  form,  and  its  sorfine 
vras  cooled  down  to  its  present  ten* 
perature,  and  that  in  all  investigations 
into  its  actual  figuret  the  effects  prodii^ 
ced  by  this  secular  refrifferatiois  gsuit 
enter  as  an  element»  with  the  constant 
law  of  gravity,  and  the  variable  kw 
of  the  centrifttsal  force. 

Thereareonly  two  methods  to  whfch 
we  can  have  recourse  for  determining, 
by  experiment  and  observation»  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  whether  the 
actual  figure  of  the  earth  agrees  witjb, 
or  differs  from,  that  which  has  been 
deduced  from  theory ;  and  these  are, 
the  measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meri* 
dian  in  different  parts  of  the  vrorldf 
and  the  comparison  of  the  number  of 
observations,  made  every  twenty*four 
hours,  by  the  same  pendulum  of  inva^ 
riable  length,  in  places  situated  undo* 
different  parallek  of  latitude,  or  from 
that  of  the  different  kngths  which  a 
simple  pendulum  should  have^  to  ena- 
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Ue  it  to  perferm  the  same  number  of 
otefllationt  at  every  poiot  of  the  tar* 
face  of  the  glohe  in  a  given  time.  The 
former  of  these  methcKls  is  that  which 
has  been  most  extensively  prosecuted. 
Arcs  of  the  meridian  have  been  mea^ 
sared  in  Lapland  and  in  South  Ame* 
rica*  in  France  and  in  the  plains  of 
Hindostan  |  and  a  series  of  triangula* 
tion,  commencing  vrith  the  Bakaric» 
and  terminating  at  the  Shetland  IsUndt^ 
has  only  recently  been  completed.  But 
the  results  obtained  from  these  nume- 
rous and  difficult  operations  have,  not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  the  in- 
struments employed,  aad  the  scientific 
skill  of  those  by  whom  these  measure- 
ments were  conducted,  proved  unsa- 
tisfactory ;  some  of  them  being  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  the  theoiy  of 
Newton,  while,  according  to  others, 
the  polar  is  longer  than  the  equatorial 
arc.  Colonel  Mudge  and  Captain  Kater 
think,  that  these  differences  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  local  attrac- 
tions ;  others,  as  Mr  Firminger,  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  celestial  arc  had 
not  been  correctly  observed.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  latter  of  these 
causes  is  not  the  true  one.  For  exam- 
ple, an  error  of  about  S.S^  had  been 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  in 
takmg  the  latitude  of  the  station  of 
Arbury  Hill,  in  the  English  survey  ; 
bat  Captain  Kater,  who  verified  the 
calculation  of  Colonel  Mudge,  by 
means  of  an  excellent  repeating  circle, 
found,  that  the  error  was  purely  ima- 
ginary, and  the  latitude  exactly  such 
as  had  been  determined  by  his  able  and 
accurate  predecessor.  The  explanation 
of  these  anomalies  given  by  Colonel 
Mudge  and  Captain  Kater,  namely, 
the  effect  of  local  attractions,  is,  there- 
fore, probably  the  true  one ;  especial- 
\j  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
dennty  of  the  earth  varies  in  different 
pfau:es,  from  causes  totally  distinct  from 
those  generally  assigned,  and  of  which 
theory  makes  no  account. 


Bnt,  by  having  recourse  to  the  ie« 
cond  meuod,  namely^  an  teact  mea« 
sur^ment  of  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  in  difiirent  latitndes,  these 
anomalies  in  the  general  figure  of  the 
earth,  exhibited  by  the  .measurement 
of  arcs  of  the  meridian,^^tey  be  in  a 
great  degree  corrected,  and  results  ob* 
tained,  by  which  that  figure  may  be 
determined  with  greater  accm:acy,  and 
in  a  nianner  more  conformaUe  to  theo^ 
ry.  This  remark  is  confirmed,  by  the 
beautiful  series  of  observations  insti- 
tuted by  Captain  Kater,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  determming  the  length  ox  the 
pendulum  beating  seconds  in  the  lati- 
tude of  London,  and  of  which  an  ac- 
count haa  already  been  given  in  almost 
all  the  scientific  journals,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  M.  Biot,  at  Buness,  in  Shet* 
land.  The  errors  which  Mr  Watt,  a 
correspondent  in  the  Edinbwngh  PAi^ 
hsophwttl  Jourtmlf  has  endeavoored 
to  point  out  in  Captain  Eater's  cat- 
cnlations,  are  so  ueobsiderable,  as 
not  materially  to  affect  the  result, 
even  if  diese  errors  amounted  to  what 
Mr  Watt  has  stated ;  which,  however, 
18  not  the  case.  Dr  Gregory  and  Cap- 
tain Colby  have  also  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  M.  Biot's 
observations,  upon  the  ground  that 
he  removed  his  instrument  two  milea 
and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  point 
to  the  latitude  and  tempeiature  of 
which  it  had  been  adjusted,  and  that 
the  prismatic  block  oz  stone,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  screw  which  elevated 
or  depressed  the  metallic  plane,  form- 
ing a  tangent  with  the  mass  of  the  in- 
strument, was  not  sufficiently  sunk  in 
the  earth,  and  secured.  What  derange- 
ment this  may  have  produced  it  is  im- 
possible  for  us  to  ascertain ;  but  the 
result,  which  gives  the  length  of  the 
pendtdum  S9.1719  inches  for  the  lati- 
tude of  60^  46'  SS"  north,  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  theory. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  im^r- 
tance  to  science,  that  such  observationl 
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should  be  repeated,  by  competent  and 
accurate  obseryersy  in  different  parts  4>f 
the  world,  particularly  to  the' south  of 
the  equator ;  the  multiplication  of  the 
results  thus  obtained  would  lead  to  very 
important  conclusions  as  to  the  varia- 
tions in  thAJorce  of  gravity,  and  the 
density  as  '^^  A  as  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction,  we 
have  observAi  with  extreme  regret, 
that  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
French  government,  under  Captain 
Freycinet,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
*<  investigating  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnet* 
ism,"  has,  either  from  neglect,  igno- 
rance, or  a  variety  of  untoward  acci- 
dents, returned,  without  in  any  decree 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  or  contributing  a  sin- 
gle fact  of  the  smallest  value  to  science. 
This  entire  failure  is,  indeed,  glossed 
over  in  the  bestnumner  possible,  in 
the  report  made  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  subject  of  the  expedi- 


tion, by  MM.  De  Humboldt,  Cuvier^ 
Desfontaines,  De  Rossd,  Biot,  The* 
nard,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Arago ;  •  dl 
detail  is  purposely  avoided ;  we  are 
told  it  would  **  be  equally  tedious  and 
useless  to  describe  the  plan  foUowed"* 
by  Captain  Freydnet,  in  his  experi* 
ments  with  the  four  invariable  pen- 
dulums with  which  he  had  been  fur- 
nished ;  and  no  conclusions  are  deduced, 
no  comparisons  instituted  between  the 
results  of  his  observations  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Isle  of  France,  Port  Jackson,  'and  Ra- 
wak,  (an  island  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  only  1.5'  to  the  south  of  the 
Line, )  with  those  of  the  astronomers  of 
Europe  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
«  It  would  have  been  difficult,"  as 
the  learned  academicians  remark, ''  to 
over-rate  the  value  which  observations 
made  at  Cape  Horn,  whose  southem 
latitude  is  55^  59^,  would  have  pos- 
sessed in  this  investigation ;"  because, 
''thenumber  of  osciuations  performed 


*  The  brother  of  this  gentleman,  who,  we  believe,  is  astronomer-royal  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  redacteurs  of  the  Armakf  de  Chknie,  was  draughtsman  to  the  expe*- 
dition,  and  is  the  author  of  the  account  of  it  which  has  been  published  in  the  shape 
of  "  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Paris."  Even  in  this  book-making  age,  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  huge  quarto  bolstered  up  with  materials  so  utterly  contemptible  and 
worthless, — so  fully  stuffed  with  raving  sentimentalism,  and  stark  nonsense.  For  ex-* 
ample,  he  tells  us,  that  "  there  are  books  in  the  public  library  at  Toulon ;"  that  Santa 
Cruz,  where  the  immortal  Nelson  lost  his  arm,  might  have  been  taken  without  the 
smallest  loss ;  that,  after  having  accidentally  observed  the  titles  of  a  few  French  works 
in  the  public  library  at  Rio  Janeiro,  he  quitted  it,  **  impressed  with  our  great^iess, 
and  our  superiority  over  so  many  nations ;"  that  "  it  is  still  considered  p»)bleniaticfll 
whether  n^oes  are  men  or  brutes ;"  that  slavery  is,  after  all,  an  incredible  hleadns;; 
that  he  had  himself  seen  [[no  one  dse  ever  did  1 J  '^  two  young  laities,  r^narkaUe  lor 
their  mildness  and  benevolence,  endeavour,  by  way  of  pastime,  to  cut,  at  a  certain 
distance,  with  a  whip,  the  face  of  a  n^o ;"  tnat "  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  cure  a 
negro  of  the  msdon  for  thieving,  as  to  keep  a  Gascon  from  boasting,  QIs  M.  J.  Ara- 
go a  Gascon  ?  j  a  Norman  from  perjury,  a  Breton  from  drinking,  and  a  Frenchwoman 
from  being  a  coipiette ;"  that  the  Isle  of  France  is  "  the  Paris  of  India,"— which 
might  be  very  true,  if  the  Isle  of  France  only  happened  to  be  in  India ;  that,  at  last, 
they  made  "  a  great  ge(^;raphical  discovery,  the  nature  of  which  the  reader  would 
haidly  guess, — "  a  t^t  of  land  in  the  horixon  not  laid  down  in  the  charts  ;*'  and  ten 
thousand  similar  sottises,  M.  Arago  complains,  that  the  Braxilian,  Don  Pedro  de  La- 
borias,  '^  took  them  for  a  parcel  of  blockksads;"— we  are  very  much  inclined  ta 
think^  that  Don  Pedro  was  in  the  right. 
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in  twenty*four  hours  by  one  pendalum 
of  invariable  length  in  different  places, 
IS  ascertained  with  so  much  greater 
precision,  in  proportion  as  these  places 
are  at  a  greater  distance  in  latitude :'' 
but  then  some  misfortune  always  hap- 
pens to  the  unlucky  corvette  Uranie ; 
"  a  violent  storm  arose,"  and  did  not 
allow  her  "  to  stop  at  Cape  Horn," 
simply  because  she  attempted  to  double 
it  at  an  improper  season.  Observations 
at  the  Malouine  Islands,  it  is  true, 
might  have  supplied  the  place  of  the 
intended  ones  at  Cape  Horn ;  but, 
"  very  unfortunately,"  the  corvette 
was  shipwrecked^  and  **  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  our  navigators 
had  sufficient  time,  or  tranquillity 
of  mind,  to  count  minutely  for  whole 
days  the.  oscillations  of  their  pendu- 
lums." In  a  word,  whatever  <'  was  to 
be  expected,"  nothing  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  honour  which  this  ex- 
pcditioa  has  reflected  on  its  conduc- 
tors, is  much  upon  a  par  with  the  ser- 
vices it  has  rendered  to  science. 

The  trigonometrical  suryey  of 
France,  ordered  by  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  ^&- 
uerai  map  of  that  country,  is  makmg 
considerable  advances.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  great  perpendicular  from 
Strasbnrg  to  Brest,  and  of  the  meri- 
dians and  perpendiculars,  two  hundred 
metres  distant  from  each  other,  which 
are  intended  to  verify  that  part  of  the 
primary  series  of  triangles,  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  base  to  the  secondary  trian- 
gulation,  is  nearly,  if  not  adready  com- 
pleted.  The  secondary  triangles  will 
then  be  subdivided  by  a  triangulation 
of  the  third  order,  which  will  serve  to 
base  and  rectify  the  more  detailed  la- 
bours of  the  cadastre.  For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  a  fourth  triangulation 
will  be  necessary,  upon  which  the  to- 
pographical projections  furnished  by 
the  cadastre,  and  reduced  to  a  scale  of 
a  ten-thousandth  part,  will  be  found- 
ed, but  to  which  will  be  added  the 


figure  of  the  Soil,  and  the  curves  of 
level  for  every  ten  metres  of  elevation. 
In  the  execution  of  this  work,  for 
which,  it  seems,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  of  science  perfectly  competent 
to  the  task,  M.  de  Laplace,  in  order 
to  prevent  errors,  or  to  render  them  as 
small  as  possible,  when  they  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided,  has  applied  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  diife- 
rent  operations  of  geodesy,  and  M. 
Puissant  has  pointed  out  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  giving  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  French  having  carried  their 
geodetical  labours  into  the  western 
part  of  Switzerland,  Professor  Tres-i 
chel  has  been  employed  by  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  to  continue  the  triangulation 
across  its  territory.  If  this  work  shall 
be  successfuUv  accomplished,  of  which 
there  is  now  hardly  any  doubt,  and  if 
the  other  cantons  shall  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  that  of  Berne,  the  European 
triangulation,  which  extends  from  For- 
mentera,  in  the  south,  to  the  Shetland 
Islands  in  the  north,  and  to  the  east  of 
Geneva,  to  Munich  and  to  Gotha,  wiU 
be  complete.  Mr  Roger^  a  Swiss 
eneineer,  has  also  pubhshed  the  re- 
sults of  a  geometrical  levelling  of  the 
chain  of  the  Jura,  comprised  betweea 
Fort  TEcluse  and  Yverdon.  The  in- 
strument used  in  taking  the  different 
levels  was  the  repeating  circle,  to  which, 
like  M.  Delambre,  Mr  Ro^r  gives  a 
decided  preference  for  this  purpose 
over  all  others.  He  hkewise  enters 
into  a  comparative  view  of  the  respec- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  trigonometrical  and  barometrical 
methods  of  obtaining  the  differences 
of  level,  and  grives  a  decided  preference 
to  the  former,  as  every  man  of  science 
has  done  before  him.  But  to  the  geo- 
logrist,  the  barometer,  by  the  rapidity 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
employed,  yriU  always  prove  an  invalid- 
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able  reeourcei  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  and  accurate  obaerrer,  the  re« 
auks  obtained  it,  wiU  be  aufficientlf 
correct  for  all  practical  purpoaes* 

LastlTf  the  Daaiah  goTemment  has 
undertaken  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian,  which*  after  having 
traversed  Holstein,  is  to  be  continuea 
across  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  at 
the  expense  and  in  conformity  to  the 
orders  of  the  government  of  that 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  M£teoroi.oot> 
M.  de  Humboldt,  in  a  veryleamed  Me- 
moir, inserted  in  the  Annales  de  Chimiet 
(xiv.  5.)  on  the  lower  limit  of  per« 
petual  snow  in  the  mountains  of  Hi- 
malaya, and  in  the  equatorial  regions* 
has  demonstrated,  from  his  own,  ana 
she  observations  of  other  travdkrs, 
particularly  Captam  Webbi  that  the 
curve  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  an  iso- 
thermal une,  and  that  it  neither  indip- 
cates  the  point  of  congelation,  as  had 
been  {^nenlly  admitted  without  suffi- 
cient mquiry»  nor  even  a  stratum  of  air 
of  equal  temperature  ;  since  at  Chim^ 
boraaso,  the  temperature  at  the  point 
where  the  perpetual  snow  commences 
is  -f  1.5^  at  Saint  Gothard, «— S.7% 
and  within  the  Artie  circle,  -^^. 
The  limit  of  the  snow  follows  the 
course  of  the  lines  of  equal  annual  heat 
{w4hermal)  less  than  it  does  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  lines  of  equal  sununert 
(uatheraL)  Like  the  posnbility  of 
cultivating  the  vine*  it  depends  on  the 
division  of  the  annual  heat  among  the 
different  seasons,  on  ^  length  and 
temperature,  more  or  less  elevated,  of 
the  summers,  on  the  number  of  months 
during  which  the  temperature  is  above 
4®  or  5%  on  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  falls  in  winter,  on  tne  prevail- 
ing direction  of  the  winds,  ou  the  po- 
sition, more  or  less  continental,  of  the 
given  places,  on  the  extent  and  height 
of  the  surrounding  plateaux,  on  the 
steepness  of  the  summits,  on  the 


of  the  neighbouring  snows,  -^e.  -  In 
generaU  it  appears  that  of  all  the  pbe- 
nomena  connected  widi  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plicated, because  the  most  dependent 
on  locality.    ThnSf  by  reason  of  the 
heating  of  the  plams  during  summer, 
the  limit  of  the  perpetual  snow  is  more 
elevated  in  the  interior  of  countries 
than  upon  the  coasts,  or  in  continents 
inferior  in  the  quantity  of  radiating 
surface*    The  conformarion  of  h^ 
mountains,  as  well  as  several  causes 
which  exist  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  likewise  exert  a  manifest  iaflq- 
cnce  on  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  ^ 
but  that  Kne  of  snow  which  M.  de 
Humboldt  calk  the  u^mor  Smii,  or 
the  curve  which  passes  through  the 
greatest  height  at  which  the^pows  con* 
tinue  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
year,  is  susceptible  of  a  maximum  and 
mimmum  of  elev&tion  in  each  xone^  naj 
even  under  the  equator,  where  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  months  diffen  so 
little  ;  and  it  is  this  quantity  which 
he  desijfnates  the  annual  otduaiion  of 
theUmtiqfthenfferiorsHOM.    In  pro- 
portion as  we  recede  from  the  tropicf 
this  phenomenon  of  the  annual  oscilla- 
tion of  the  snow  becomes  more  aad 
more  ineguhr.     From  his  own  ob- 
servations and  those  of  other  traveUers> 
calculated  according  to  uniform  me- 
methods,  M.  de  Humboldt  has  found* 
that  between  P  and  1^  98^  of  south 
latitude,  the  inferior  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  on  the  continent  of  South  Ame^ 
rica  osdllates,  as  represented  by  the 
following  nnmben :-» 


Rucupichinca,  Lat  0^  10'  S. 
Huahuapichinca,      •    • 
Antisan,  kt.  0°  sr  S.    •      • 
Corazon,  kt  0^  38^  S.  . 
Cotopaxi,  kt  XP  41'  S.  .      . 
Chimbonso,  kt  P  S8' S.   • 
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Upon  similar  data  he  has  also  de- 
termined, that  under  the  first  19^  of 
north  latitude,  the  curve  of  perpetual 
8DOW  maintains  itself  at  an  elevation 
of  2350,  or,  at  least,  of  2300  toises, 
and  that  the  annual  oscillation  of  the 
limits  which,  under  the  equator,  seldom 
exceeds  15  toises,  amounts,  under  the 
parallel  of  1 9^  of  north  latitude,  to  376 
toises.    From  the  latitude  of  1 9^  north 
(that  of  the  volcanos  of  Mexico^)  to 
the  parallel  of  SO**  north,  the  height 
of  the  snowy  ridges  has  not  been  de- 
termined, and  hence  no  conclusions 
can  be  deduced  respecting  the  lower 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  oscil- 
lations to  which  it  is  liable.    The  zone 
comprehended  between  the  parallels  of 
27.5*  and  S69,  is  that  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  certainly  the  most  elevated 
chain  on  the  face  ofthe  globe,  though 
its  extent  from  east  to  west  is  little  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  that  of  the  chain  of 
the  Andes.    M.  de  Humboldt  thinks, 
that  his  views  respecting  the  height  of 
the  snow,  and  the  developement  of 
vegetation  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Himalaya,  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure confirmed  by  the  late  measure- 
nents  of  Captain  Webb:     There,  in 
the  parallel  of  30^,  the  snows  com- 
mence, if  not  at  3700  metres,  (1900 
toises,)  as  the  admeasurements  of  Mexi- 
co, the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  Granada,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
would  have  led  us  to  expect,  at  least 
at  3800  or  3350  metres  ( 1938  or  1964 
toises)  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
tlie  sea.     If,  as  the  measurements  of 
Captain  Webb  appear  to  indicate,  the 
perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Himalaya  only  commences 
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at  or  above  the  elevation  of  4900  metres 
f2515  toises),  the  calculations  of  M. 
de  Humboldt  are  in  error  by  more 
than  1074  metres,  or  550  toises  ;  but 
the  instance  of  the  Pyrenees  proves, 
that,  under  the  temperate  zone,  moun* 
tains  whose  summits  rise  150  toises,  or 
thereby,  above  the  limit  of  the  snow  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  may  con- 
tinue covered  with  snow  from  a  com* 
bination  of  several  local  causes.  On 
the  northern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  border  or  limit  of  the  snow  has 
never  be^n  directly  measured ;  we  only 
know  with  certainty,  that,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  there  was  none  in  a  val- 
ley situate  in  31*  of  latitude,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  5077  metres,  or  2605  toises ; 
and  that,  under  the  parallel  of  31*  15% 
there  are  rich  pasturages,  and  cultiva- 
ted lands,  producing  wheat,  at  the  ele- 
vation of  4550  metres,  or  2354  toises. 
On  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  under  the  equator,  but  in  plateaux 
much  less  extensive  than  those  embos- 
somed  in  the  Himalaya,  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt found  the  inferior  limit  of  the 
snow  2460  toises,  the  superior  limit  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  producing  wheat, 
1650  toises,  and  the  limit  of  pasturage 
2100  toises — M.  de  Humboldt  then 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  elevation  of 
the  snow  on  the  northern,  so  different 
from  that  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  Himalaya,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
certain  combination  of  causes ;  such  as, 
the  temperature  of  the  plains,  the  heat 
and  duration  of  the  summers,  &c.,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  table, 
which  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
results : — 
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Regions  of  the  Globe  inhere  the  Mountains  rise  above  the  Limit  qf 
perpetual  Snou3.* 

Equator : . .  Andes  of  Quito.  (Africa  ?) 

10*  of  lat. ;  Sierra  de  Merida ;  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta.  (Monts  al  Eomri  ?) 

20®  of  lat. :  Plateau  of  Mexico  ;  Mown  a  Howa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Upper 

Peru.  (New  Holland?) 
SO^of  lat. :  Himalaya;  Atlas,  near  Morocco;  Etna?  Sierra  Nevada  of  Grm- 

nada;  Coast  of  Caramania ;  Chili.  (New  Holland  ?) 

Ascertained  Height  of  Perpetual  Snow^ 

Latitude.  Tcmair 

Andesof  Quito 1®   C  to  1«  30*     .    .    .  «*60 

Volcano  of  Purace,  near  Popayan     .    .    .    fif*  18' 2441 

Tolima 4®  46' SSSO?' 

NevadoB  of  Mexico 18«»  59' to  19»  IS'    .     .    .  2360 

PeakofTeneriflSs .    .  28«  17"  ...  190d 

Himalaya SO®  40"  to  31o   4' 

Southern  Declivity       19^0 

Northern  Declivity 2605  ? 

Sierra  Nevada  of  Grenada  v        7  «-o  i /v  i  tqa 

Summit,  not  the  inferior  limit  $     •    •    •    37   itr iiwm 

Etna,  only  patches  of  snow 37<>  30' 150O 

The  Summit,  which  hardly  enters  the  re-  >  « .^^ 

gioB  of  perpetual  snow y 

Caucasus 42^      to     43<>     ...  1650 

Pyrenees 42i<'      to     43<>      .     .     .  1400^ 

Alps  of  Switzerland 45f       to  46i<»      .    .    .  1370 

The  Carpathian  Mountains 49^  10' 133Q 

Norway        61«      to  62"    ...     .      830 

67® 600 

70® 550 

LAtitude^  71  i^  but  under  die  influence  of\  _^ 

the  coU  summers  of  the  coast,  J       


■LECTBO-MAOKETI8M. 

Professor  John  Christian  Oersted,  no  experimental  demonstration  of  the 

of  Copenhagen,  has,  for  many  years,  peculiar  opinions  he  entertained  had 

been  engaged  in  inquiries  respecting  been  made  ;  but  his  perseverance  aod 

theidentityof  chemical,  electrical,  and  constancy  in  pursuit  of  this  inquiry, 

magnetic  forces ;  and,  as  far  back  as  both  by  experiment  and  deduction, 

die  year  1807,  proposed  to  try  **  whe-  were,  in  the  winter  of  1819,  rewarded 

ther  electricity  the  most  latent  had  any  by  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of 

action  on  the  magnet."    At  that  time,  electricity  and  magnetism ;  a  fact,  of 

*  The  regions  where  actual  messaremeiiti  have  been  performed,  are  indieated  by 
the  Italic  character. 
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the  existence  of  which  no  one  except 
himself  had  ever  entertained  the  slight- 
est idea ;  but  which,  when  once  known, 
instantly  drew  the  attention  of  scien- 
tific men  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  France  and  England, 
rortunately,  M.  Oersted's  own  account 
of  this  discovery  has  been  published  ; 
It  is  full  of  important  matter^  contains, 
in  a  few  words,  the  results  of  a  great 
number  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tion8>  and,  with  a  subsequent  paper, 
which  has  also  appeared,  comprises  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  facts  which 
are  yet  known  relative  to  this  interest- 
ing subject.  It  is  chiefly  to  these  sources 
we  are  indebted  for  the  account  we  are 
now  to  lay  before  our  readers  of  M. 
Oersted's  very  remarkable  discovery. 

Upon  the  excitation  of  the  voltaic 
apparatus,  by  the  proper  arrangement 
of  its  plates  and  fluid,  it  is  known  that 
certain  powers  are  communicated  to  its 
extremities  or  poles,*  which  enable 
them,  when  attached  to  an  electrome- 
ter, to  shew,  by  their  divergence,  a 
certain  tension  of  electricity,  or,  when 
connected  together  by  fluids,  wires,  or 
other  conductors!  to  heat  or  decom- 
pose them.  When  the  two  poles  of 
such  an  apparatus  are  connected  by 
conductors  of  electricity,  the  battery 
18  discharged  ;  that  is,  the  tension  of 
the  electricity  at  the  poles  is  lessened, 
in  proportion  to  the  conducting  power 
of  the  substances  employed  ;  good 
conductors,  as  the  metals,  discharging 
it  instantly  and  entirely,  bad  conduc- 
tors with  more  or  less  difficulty.  But 
as  the  instrument  has  within  itself  the 
power  of  renewing  its  first  state  of  ten- 
sion on  the  removal  of  the  conducting 
medium,  and  that  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  connect- 
ing substance,  whether  a  good  or  a 
bad  conductor,  is  continually  perform- 
ing nhe  same  office  during  the  whole 
time  of  iti  conUct,  that  it  did  the  first 
moment ;  and  that,  in  this  situation,  it 
must  be  in  a  different  state  from  that 


in  which  it  exists  when  separated  from 
the  apparatus.  A  metallic  wire  may 
therefore  be  employed  to  connect  the 
two  poles  i  it  will  discharge  a  power- 
ful apparatus ;  and,  consequently,  whaU 
ever  takes  place  in  the  connecting  me- 
dium, is  here  compressed  into  a  very 
small  place.  Now,  whatever  be  the 
cause  which  is  active  within  the  con- 
necting wire,  whether  it  be  the  passage 
of  matter  through  it,  or  the  induction 
of  a  particular  state  of  its  parts,  very 
extraordinary  effects  are  produced.  If 
small,  the  wire  becomes  heated,  and,  as 
its  size  is  diminished,  or  that  of  the  ap- 
paratus increased,  the  heat  rises  to  an 
intense  degree,  apparently  without  any 
limitation,  except  from  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances,  or  the  altera- 
tion of  the  wire.  Another  effect,  and 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Oersted,  is,  that  if  brought 
towards  a  magnetic  needle,  it  has  the 
power  of  attracting  and  repelling  it  in 
a  constant  manner,  and  in  obedience  to 
certain  simple  laws.  For  example,  if 
a  magnetic  needle  be  left  to  take  its 
natural  direction,  and  then  a  straight 
portion  of  the  connecting  wire  be 
brought  above  it,  and  parallel  to  it, 
that  end  of  the  needle  next  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  battery  movetf  towards 
the  west.  If  the  connecting  wire  be 
depressed  on  either  side  of  the  needle, 
so  as  to  come  into  the  horizontal  plane 
in  which  the  needle  is  allowed  to  move, 
there  is  no  motion  of  the  needle  in  that 
plane,  but  it  attempts  to  move  in  a  ver- 
tide  circle,  and  would  do  so,  were  it 
not  for  the  imperfect  suspension,  and 
the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
When  the  wire  is  on  the  east  of  the 
needle,  the  pole  of  the  needle  next  the 
negative  end  of  the  battery  is  elevated ; 
when  on  the  west,  depressed.  If  the 
connecting  wire  be  placed  below  the 
level  of  the  needle,  similar  attractions 
and  repulsions  follow,  but  in  directions 
opposite  to  those  observed  when  its  po- 
sition is  above ;  the  pole  of  the  needle 
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opposite  the  ne^tive  end  of  the  bat^ 
teiy,  now  declioes  eastwards.  That 
these  facts  may  be  more  easily  retained 
in  the  memory,  Professor  Oersted  pro- 
poses the  following  formula :  The  pole 
ahaoe  which  the  fie^o^of  electricity  en- 
tersy  is  turned  to  \he  wests  um/tfr whichy 
to  the  east. 

From  the  above*  and  other  ezperi- 
mentSy  M.  Oersted  collected  that  the 
**  electrical  conflict  performs  circles  ;*' 
in  other  words^  that  the  movement  of 
the  needle  took  place  in  a  circle  round 
the  connecting  wires  $  for,  without  this  \ 
condition^  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
one  part  of  the  uniting  wire,  when  pla- 
ced below  the  magnetic  pole,  should 
drive  it  towards  the  east,  andy  when 
placed  above  ity  towards  the  west ;  it 
being  the  nature  of  a  circle*  that  the 
motions  in  opposite  parts  should  have 
an  opposite  direction.  Whenever  the 
needle  is  moved  in  a  horizontal,  or  any 
other  circle,  from  the  position  it  natu- 
rally assumes,  the  power  of  the  earth 
over  it  tends  to  restore  that  position,  and 
is,  consequently,  an  active  force  oppo- 
sed to  the  power  of  the  wire,  and  tend- 
ing to  lessen  the  declination  which  the 
needle  would  otherwise  have.  Also, 
when  the  wire  is  brought  into  the  same 
horizontal  circle  with  the  needle,  its 
effect  over  it  is  shewn  by  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  its  opposite  ends ; 
and  it  is  the  mode  of  suspension,  com- 
bined with  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
earth,  which  prevents  it  from  traver- 
sing a  vertical  circle.  But  if  the  mode 
of  suspension  be  so  arranged  as  to  al- 
low the  needle  free  motion  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
earth  be  neutralized,  or  counteracted, 
either  by  the  position  of  the  needle,  or 
,  the  vicinity  ot  another  magnet,  a  much 
simpler  idea  of  the  relative  movements 
of  the  wire  and  needle  may  be  obtain- 
ed. It  is  certainly  difficult  to  place 
the  apparatus  in  this  perfect  state  ;  but 
it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  us 
to  examine  the  movements,  first  in  one 


direction,  and  then  in  another.  It  will 
then  be  found,  that,  if  the  connecting 
wires  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  appata^ 
tus  be  placed  near  a  m^^netic  needle* 
•o  as  to  pass  close  by  us  centre,  the 
needle  will  arrange  itself  directly  acrdas 
the  wire,  whatever  be  the  previous  oo- 
sition  of  the  two  ;  that  if  the  wire  oe 
carried  round  the  centre  of  the  needle^ 
or  the  centre  of  the  needle  round  the 
wire,  the  same  relative  position  of  botk 
will  continue ;  and  that  the  directios 
of  the  needle  across  the  wire  is  not  in- 
different, but  has  its  poles  always  in  a 
constant  position  to  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  If  the  positive  pole  of  a  bat- 
tery be  on  our  right-hsind,  the  nega- 
tive on  the  left,  and  a  wire  connect 
them,  then  a  needle,  jdaced  above  the 
wire,  will  point  the  north  pole  from, 
and  the  south  pole  towards  us;  be^ 
low  it,  the  south  pole  from,  and  the 
north  towards  us.  Suppose  the  coik- 
necting  wire  and  the  needle  represents 
ed  by  two  small  rods,  named  accord- 
ingly, and  fastened  permanently  to- 
gether, these  rods  will  rq>resent  the 
wire  and  the  needle  in  all  positions  | 
for,  however  the  one  be  placed,  the 
other  will  correspond  to  it.  If  the 
wire  be  then  moved  along  the  needle, 
towards  either  extremity,  strong  au 
traction  will  take  place  between  it  and 
the  pole,notwithstaadine  thesame  part 
of  the  wire  be  employed ;  and,  in  the 
two  positions,  the  poles  are  contrary 
to  each  other.  In  this  case,  it  appears 
that  the  same  point  of  the  wire  nas  the 
power  of  attracting  both  the  south  and 
north  pole  of  the  needle.  If,  while  the 
wire  is  thus  situated  near  the  end  of  the 
needle,  the  latter  be  turned  round,  so 
that  the  poles  be  interchanged*  strong 
repulsion  will  follow  ;  the  same  point 
which  before  attracted  both  poles,  now 
repelling  both.  If,  when  tne  win  is 
near  the  extremity  of  the  needk  where 
the  attraction  is  strongest!  it  be  moved 
round  the  end,  so  as  to  go  from  oiie 
side  to  the  other,  keeping  the  same 
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point  conttantly  towaids  the  needle^  its 
attractive  power  over  the  needle  will 
be  foaod  to  increase  as  it  approaches 
the  endf  but  remains  on  one  side  of  it| 
to  diminish  as  it  turns  the  end,  to 
vanish  when  exactly  opposed  to  the 
pole,  and  as  it  passes  on  the  other 
side,  to  assume  repulsive  powers,  which 
will  be  strongest  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pole  on  the  side  opposite  that 
where  the  wire  was  at  first  situated. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  positions  as- 
sumed by  the  wire  and  needle,  whe- 
ther the  result  of  attraction  or  repul- 
sioD,  are  the  same  as  those  already  de* 
scribedf  except  that  the  wire  is  now 
near  the  end  of  the  needle  instead  of 
the  middle  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
all  the  attractions  and  repulsions  may 
be  reduced  to  four  positions  of  the 
needle  to  the  wire,  in  which  it  forms 
tangents  with  it.  If,  in  either  of  them, 
the  poles  of  the  needle  be  reversed,  the 
tangents  remaining  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, repulsion  will  take  place.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  any  individual 
part  of  the  wire  may  be  made  attrac- 
tive or  repulsive  of  either  pole  of  the 
ma^etic  needle,  merely  by  change  of 
position  • 

The  magnetic  property  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  metal  employed,  or  its 
form,  but  is  exerted  by  any  of  the  me- 
tals ;  for  example,  a  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  which  forms  the  circuit  be- 
tween the  poles— the  only  difference 
being  in  the  quantity  of  effect  produ- 
ced. It  continues  also,  though  the 
conductor  be  interrupted  by  water, 
unless  the  interruption  be  of  great  ex- 
tent. The  magnetic  influence  of  the 
wire  extends  through  all  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, and  acts  on  the  needle  beyond, 
just  as  happens  in  common  magnet- 
ism. 

In  the  voltaic  apparatus,  quantity, 
not  intensity,  is  wanting  to  produce 
this  effect  in  an  eminent  degree.  A 
single  galvanic  arc  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  A  plate  of  zinc,  six  inches 
square,  placed  in  a  trough  of  copper. 


filled  with  diluted  add,  enabled  the 
wire,  which  connected  the  two  metals, 
to  act  powerfully  j  and,  with  a  simi- 
lar arrangement,  the  zinc  plate  having 
a  surface  of  a  hundred  square  inches, 
an  effect  was  produced  on  the  needle 
at  the  distance  of  three  feet. 

The  results  thus  obtained  by  M. 
Oersted,  were  immediately  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  ai  great  number  of 
philosophers  in  different  countries, 
particularly  by  MM.  Ampere,  Ara- 
^o,  Boisgeraud,  Biot,  Savart,  Berze- 
lius.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Mr 
Faraday.  M.  Ampere  proved  by  ex- 
periment, that  the  voltaic  pile  itself 
acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wire 
connecting  its  two  poles;  produced 
an  instrument  called  a  galvanometer, 
for  ascertaining. this  action  ;  announ- 
ced  the  new  fact,  of  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  the  two  wires  connecting 
the  poles  of  a  battery;  and  shewed 
that  the  magnetic  needle,  which  had 
previously  been  used  to  prove  the  mag- 
netic attractions  and  repulsions  of  the 
wire,  could  be  replaced  by  another 
connecting  wire  like  the  first.  This 
discovery  seemed  to  prove,  that  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism  depended 
upon  no  peculiar  power  resident  in 
the  magnet,  but  were  produced  by 
electricity  alone.  He  has  also  formed 
a  theory  to  account  for  the  magnetic 
phenomena  by  electrical  powers  only, 
assuming  that  magnets  are  merely 
masses  of  matter,  around  the  axes  of 
which  electrical  currents  are  moving 
in  closed  curves — an  hypothesis  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  results 
of  the  experiments  instituted  for  that 
purpose,  as  detailed  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciennes. 

M.  Arago  has  ascertained,  that  the 
connecting  wire  of  the  battery  attracts 
iron  filings  exactly  as  a  common  mag- 
net does.  This  fact  proves,  that  the 
wire  has  not  only  the  power  of  acting 
on  those  bodies  already  magnetized, 
but  that  it  was  itself  capable  of  deve- 
loping magnetism  in  iron  that  had  not 
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previously  been  magnetized.  This  at- 
traction took  place  with  wires  of  brass, 
silver,  and  platina,  and  was  so  strong 
as  to  act  on  the  filings  when  the  wire 
was  brought  near  then\r  without  ac- 
tual contact.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  this  fact,  that  M. 
Ampere,  in  his  experiments  relative  to 
electrical  currents,  was  led  to  expect  a 
much  greater  effect,  if  the  connecting 
wire  were  put  into  the  form  of  a  spi- 
ral, and  the  piece  to  be  magnetized 
placed  in  its  axis  ;  and  the  results  have 
fully  confirmed  this  expectation,  for 
the  effect  of  a  helix  was  found  greatly 
to  exceed  that  produced  by  a  straight 
connecting  wire. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Boisgeraud 
are  only  variations  of  those  previously 
performed  by  M.  Oersted.  The  ob- 
ject of  MM.  Biot  and  Savart,  was  to 
detennine  the  law  by  which  a  connect- 
ing wire  acts  on  magnetized  bodies ; 
and,  having  instituted  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  this  view,  they  arrived 
at  the  following  result,  which  expresses 
the  action  exerted  by  a  molecule  of 
austral  or  boreal  magnetism,  placed  at 
any  distance  from  a  fine  indefinite  cy- 
lindrical wire,  rendered  magnetic  by 
the  voltaic  current : — Let  a  line  pass 
from  this  molecule  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis  of  the  wire,  the  force  which 
draws  the  molecule  is  perpendicular  to 
this  line,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  wire, 
and  its  intensity  is  inversely  as  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  only  remarkable  feature  in  the 
experiments  of  M.  Berzelius,  consists 
in  his  employing  bands  of  tin  and  pa- 
rallelopepids,  instead  of  a  round  wire, 
to  connect  the  two  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery; in  consequence  of  which  he  thinks 
that  the  magnetic  phenomena^  present 
themselves  under  better  circumstances 
for  observation.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  the  internal  magnetic  state  of  a 
transverse  section  of  the  wire,  may  be 
represented  by  two  magnets  placed 
with  their  opposite  poles  together,  so 


that  if  the  wire  employed  be  square,  it 
will  then  be  a  meUUic  parallelopepid, 
through  which  the  electric  current 
moves,  each  of  its  angles  being  a  mag- 
netic pole,  equal  in  extent  to  the  length 
of  the  parallelopepid,  through  which 
the  current  is  passing.  The  opposite 
angles  will  be  magnetic  poles  of  the 
same  kind,  while  those  which  termi- 
nate the  face  will  have  different  poles. 
Hence,  in  passing  a  needle  round  the 
wire,  four  poles  should  be  found,  a 
north,  a  south,  a  north  and  a  south. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  has  also  performed  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  the  details  of  which 
possess  very  high  interest.  We  can  af- 
ford room  for  little  more  than  a  bare 
enumeration  of  the  results  at  which  he 
arrived.  The  connecting  wire  affected 
the  needle,  as  M.  Oersted  has  descri- 
bed, which  was  immediately  attribu- 
ted to  the  wire  itself  becoming  mag- 
netic ;  and  this  was  instantly  proved 
by  the  wire  attracting  iron  filings,  as 
in  M.  Arago's  experiment  above-men- 
tioned. This  effect  took  place  in  any 
part  of  the  wire,  and  anywhere  in  the 
battery.  Steel  needles  placed  on  the 
connecting  wire  became  magnetic  ; 
those  parallel  to  the  wire  acted  like 
the  wire  itself;  those  across  it  had 
each  two  poles.  Such  as  were  placed 
under  the  wire,  the  pdsitive  end  of  the 
battery  being  east,  had  north  poles  on 
the  south  of  the  wire,  and  south  poles 
to  the  north.  Those  needles  above 
were  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and 
this  was  constantly  the  case  whatever 
was  the  inclination  of  the  needle  to  the 
wire.  On  breaking  the  connexion,  the 
steel  needles  across  retained  their  mag- 
netism, while  those  parallel  to  the  wire 
lost  it  at  the  moment.  Wires  of  platina, 
silver,  &c.  in  the  same  situation,  were 
not  rendered  magnetict  except  when 
by  accident  they  formed  part  of  the 
circuit.  Whatever  was  the  position  of 
the  battery  or  wire,  the  effect  was  the 
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same.  Contact  was  not  found  to  be 
necessaiy,  for  the  effect  was  instanta* 
neously  produced  by  mere  juxtaposi- 
tion, though  thick  riass  intervened  | 
and  filings  arranged  themselves  in  rifirfat 
lines  across  the  wire»  on  a  glass  plate 
held  over  it  at  the  distance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  effect  was  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passing  through  a  given  space,  with- 
out  any  relation  to  the  metal  transmit- 
ting it.  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
plates,  proportionally  increased  the 
magnetic-  effects  of  the  connecting 
wires.  The  wire  connecting  a  bat- 
tery of  sixty  pairs  of  plates,  did  not 
take  up  half  so  much  filings  as  when 
the  battery  was  arranged  so  as  to  form 
thirty  pairs  of  plates  of  twice  the  size. 
The  magnetic  pcfwers  of  the  wire  in- 
variably rose  with  its  heat.  Consider- 
ing that  a  great  quantity  of  electrici- 
ty was  necessary  to  produce  sensible 
magnetism,  Sir  H.  Davy  concluded 
that  a  current  from  the  comooon  osa- 
chine  would  have  no  effect>  while  a 
discharge  would;  and  this  he  fpund 
to  be  true,  the  poles  of  the  needle 
magnetized  being  situated  exactly  as 
before.  In  these  experiments,  a  bat- 
tery of  seventeen  square  feet,  being  dis- 
charged through  a  silver  wire,  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  dfameter,  ren- 
dered bars  of  steel  two  inches  long,  and 
from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  so  powerfully  mag- 
netic as  to  lift  up  pieces  of  steel-wire 
and  needles,  and  even  to  communicate 
the  effect  to  needles  at  the  distance 
of  five  inches  from  the  wire,  though 
water,  or  thick  plates  of  firlass  or  me- 
tal, intervened.  By  these  kinds  of  ex- 
periments it  was  alsp  found,  that  a 
tube,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  did 


not  conduct  electricitv  enough  to  rea- 
der steel  magnetic  }  that  an  explMioa 
through  air  made  the  needle  transverse- 
ly to  it  magnetic,  though  not  so  strong- 
ly as  a  wire  would  have  done }  that 
steel  bars  in  the  circuit,  or  parallel  to 
it,  did  not  become  magnetic  j  and  that 
two  bars  placed  together  across  the 
wire  passing  through  the  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity^  shewed  no  magnetism 
after  the  discharge  and  before  they 
were  separated,  but  exhibited  opposite 
poles  on  separation.  From  all  which, 
Sir  H.  concludes^  that  magnetism  is 
produced  whenever  concentrated  elec- 
tricity is  passed  through  space- 
On  arranging  numerous  wires  in  cir- 
cles, and  other  directions  round  the 
discharging  wire,  it  was  found  after 
the  discharge  that  all  were  magnetic, 
and  the  poles  exactly  as  before  express- 
ed, the  north  pole  of  one  needle  being 
towards  the  south  pqle  of  the  next, 
and  in  a  constant  relation  to  the  course 
of  the  discharge.  The  connecting  wire 
being  divided  by  small  wires, into  three, 
four,  or  more  parts,  and  the  voltaic 
battery  discharged  through  them,  they 
were  all  found  to  have  become  magne- 
tic, and  took  up  separate  cylinders  of 
filings,  the  opposite  sides  of  two  of 
which,  when  brought  together,  at- 
tracted each  other.  From  this  it  was 
expected,  that,  when  the  similar  sides 
were  brought  together,  the  filings  on 
them  would  attract  each  other.  This 
was  accordingly  tried  by  two  batteries 
arranged  parallel,  but  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  filings  on  these  con- 
necting wires  repelled  each  other^  and 
connecting  wires  of  platinum  and  fine 
steel  without  filings  exhibited  similar 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion.* On  placing  straight  pieces  of 
platinum,  silver,  and  copper-wire,  on 


*  These  experiments,  it  will  be  observed^  are,  in  every  respect^  the  same  as  tliose 
performed  by  M.  Ampere,  on  the  att];action  and  zepul&ion  of  two  connecting  wires,  or 
dectrical  currents,  as  he  calls  them,  and  lead  precisely  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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two  knife-edges  of  p^tinum  connect- 
ed with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  battery, 
they  iRwre  found  to  be  attracted  and 
repeUed  in  directions  similar  to  those 
already  indicated.  Sir  H.  has  likewise 
pointed  out  a  very  simple  method  of 
making  magnets,  viz.  by  fixing  bars  of 
steel  across,  or  circular  pieces  of  steel 
fitted  for  horse-shoe  magnets  round, 
the  electrical  conductors  of  buildings, 
and  exposed  situations. 

The  last  individual  whose  labours  in 
this  newly-explored  region  of  science 
we  shall  notice  at  present,  is  Mr  Fara- 
day, of  the  Royal  Institution.  His  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  the  veri- 
fication of  the  results  obtained  by  pre- 
ceding inquirers  as  to  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  the  needle  by  a  con- 
necting wire  ;  but  in  attemptmg  this^ 
he  ascertained  that  the  position  of  the 
needle  with  respect  to  the  wire  great- 
ly modified  the  effects  produced ;  that 
the  apparent  attraction  of  the  needle 
on  one  side,  and  consequent  repulsion 
on  the  other,  did  not  occur  under  all 
circumstances;  but  that  according 
as  the  wire  was  placed  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from,  the  pivot  of  the  needle, 
attraction  or  repulsion  was  produced 
on  the  same  side  of  the  wire.  Hence  he 
concludes,  that  the  centre  of  magnetic 
action,  or  the  true  pole  of  the  needle, 
is  not  pbced  at  its  extremity,  but  in 
its  axis  at  a  little  distance  from  its  ex- 
tremity and  towards  the  middle ;  that 
this  point  has  a  tendency  to  revolve 
round  the  wire,  and  the  wire  round  the 
point ;  and  that»  as  the  same  effects  in 
the  opposite  direction  take  place  with 
the  other  pole,  each  pole  has  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  wire  by  itself,  and  not 
as  any  part  of  the  needle,  or  as  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  pole.  The 
attractions  and  repulsions  he  considers 
merely  as  exhibitions  of  the  revolving 
motion  in  different  parts  of  the  circle. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  de- 
scribe the  numerous  and  interesting  ex- 
periments of  Mr  Faraday  with  the  poles 


and  wires  arranged  in  different  ways, 
nor  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  facts  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward to  determine  the  influence  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  in  producing  the 
efiects  obtained  by  a  common  magnet. 
From  his  experiments,  however,  he 
has  deduced  toe  cause  of  the  direction 
taken  by  M«  Ampere's  curve,  which 
he  considers  a  polygon  of  an  infinite 
number  of  sides,  shewing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  attempt  of  those  sides  to 
rotate  by  terrestrial  magnetism,  would 
place  the  curve  in  the  position  which 
M.  Ampere  found  it  to  take  in  his  ex- 
periments. Mr  Faraday  concludes  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  stating  his  ex- 
pectation, «« That  in  every  part  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  an  electro-ma^etic 
wire,  if  left  to  the  free  action  oT  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  will  move  in  a  plane 
(for  so  the  small  part  we  can  experi- 
ment on  may  be  considered)  perpen- 
dicular to  the  dip  of  the  needle,  and  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  cur- 
rent of  electricity  passing  through  it." 
In  consequence  of  this  law  an  expecta- 
tion was  entertained,  that  where  the  dip 
was  small,  a  difference  in  the  weight  of 
an  electro-magnetic  wire  might  be  per- 
ceived when  the  current  passed  through 
it  in  different  directions.     In  endea- 
'  vouring  to  determine  whether,  in  these 
latitudes,  the  difference  was  percepti- 
ble, a  very  remarkable  effect  was  ob- 
served. A  piece  of  wire  being  suspend- 
ed from  a  lever,  and  very  fine  wires  let 
dip  from  it  into  two  cups  of  mer- 
cury, it  became  apparently  lighter  every 
time  the  electrical  current  was  passed 
through  it  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other ;  but  this  effect  was  at  last  found 
to  be,  not  a  real  alteration  in  the  weight 
of  the  wire,  but  an  affection  of  the  mer- 
cury with  which  it  was  in  contact. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  when 
electricity  passes  from  a  fine  wire  into 
mercury,  or  from  mercury  into  a  fine 
wire,  an  effect  is  produced  equivalent 
to  a  diminution  of  the  cohesive  attrac- 
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tioa  of  the  mercury.  Whether  such  a 
diminution  really  takes  place*  or  the 
effect  10  question  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause^  remains  to  be  de- 
termined by  further  experiments. 

We  reserve  the  full  account  of  M. 
Ampere's  theory  of  electrical  currents* 
for  the  scientific  chapter  of  our  suc- 
ceeding Tolume.  The  outline  above 
given,  willy  however*  afford  our  readers 
a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  the  career  of  dis- 
covery in  this  interesting  branch  of  sci- 
ence, so  happily  opened  by  M.  Oer- 
sted, has  been  prosecuted  by  the  expe- 


rimental philosophers  both  of  England 
and  France.  Taking  the  phenomena 
of  the  pobrization  oflight,  m  conjunc- 
tion with  the  discovery  of  the  identity 
of  the  chemical  and  electrical  powers, 
to  which  our  attention  has  just  been 
directed*  it  seems  no  longer  doubtful 
that  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity* 
are  only  different  modifications  of  one 
substance*  and  that  the  general  law*  by 
which  their  apparently  incompatible 
phenomena  shall  be  reconciled  and  ez« 
plained*  will*  at  no  great  distance  of 
time*  be  evolved. 
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Parrtfs  Expedition  to  the  North. — Franklin's  Land  Journey. ^^Katzehue^s 
Voyage. — Discootry  of  New  South  Shetland, — Lyon's  Journey  to  Fezzan. 
— iY«o  African  ExpedUion.^Burckliardt's  Traoetsto  the  North  ofT  ' 
Belzonis  Researches  in  Egypt, — Frazer's  Tour  through  the  Him 


Under  this  head^  the  foremost  place 
in  this  department  inust^  indisputahly, 
be  assigned  to  the  expedition  return- 
ed from  the  northern  seas^  and  from 
discoveries  rnade^  as  it  were»  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  nature  herself.  An 
almost  unprecedented  interest  had 
been  excited  relative  to  this  voyage, 
both  in  the  public,  and  among  all  Uie 
circles  of  science.  The  daring  career 
with  which  the  expedition  had  rush- 
ed into  the  depth  of  the  frozen  re- 
gions^ the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
it  had  disappeared,  and  been,  as  it 
were,  buried  among  them ;  its  sud- 
den re-appearance,  after  hope  had  al- 
most expired,  gave  to  its  narrative  all 
the  interest  of  romance.  Science  and 
navigation  looked  to  it  for  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  tlieir  most  interesting 
problems,  and  for  the  examination  of 
nature,  under  an  aspect  which  she 
never  presented,  unless  to  those  da- 
ring mortals,  who  thus  thrust  them- 
selves into  her  most  awful  recesses. 
A  decided  scepticism  bad  prevailed 


at  the  Admiralty,  and  in  other  naval 
circles,  as  to  Lancaster  Sound  bein^ 
a  bay  enclosed  by  land,  the  belief  of 
which  had  induced  Captain  Rosa  to 
return  without  exploring  that  inlet. 
Lieutenant,  now  Captain  Parry,  be- 
ing also  of  this  opinion,  and  enter- 
taining confident  hopes  of  finding  it 
a  passage  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  was 
selected  for  tFie  conduct  of  a  new  ex- 
pedition. In  fitting  this  out,  nothiD|^ 
was  omitted  which  could  render  it 
efficient  for  so  arduous  an  object. 

Two  vessels  were  prepared,  one 
called  tlie  Hecla,  of  375  tons,  built 
originally  for  a  bomb  vessel,  and  car- 
rying a  company  of  fifly-eight  per- 
sons ;  the  other,  called  the  Griper,  a 
twelve  gun  brig  of  180  tons,  with  a 
crew  of  thirty-six  men.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Parry 
himself;  the  other,  by  Lieutenant 
Liddon.  Both  had  the  whole  of  their 
outside  covered  with  an  extra  lining 
of  oak  plank,  and  their  bows  defend- 
ed  by  strong  plates  of  iron.    A  large 
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stock  of  coals  was  lodged  as  ballast, 
and  every  care  was  taken  to  supply 
the  crew  with  warm  clothes  and  fresh 
provisions. 

The  expedition,  thus  equipped, 
and  furnished  with  every  kind  of 
scientific  instruments,  set  sail  from 
Deptfordonthe4thMay,  I8I9.  On 
the  4th  July,  they  were  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Lancaster  Sound,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
whole  centre  of  which  consisted  of 
one  unbroken  mass  of  ice.  Unwilling 
to  lose  time  by  making  a  circuit  of 
the  bay,  as  on  the  former  voyage. 
Captain  Parry  determined  upon  an 
effort  to  work  his  way  across  this 
barrier.  Accordingly,  the  crews  set  to 
work,  warping  and  heaving  their  way 
between  the  floes ;  but  the  obstacles 
were  so  great,  that  they  were  obli- 
ged, in  many  cases,  to  saw  their  way 
through  the  ice,  an  operation  never 
before  attempted.  By  these  efforts, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  easterly 
wind,  they  forced  their  way  across  in 
the  coarse  of  six  days.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  they  found  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  Lancaster  Sound ;  and  had 
the  gratification  of  noticing,  that  this 
was  a  month  earlier  than  in  1818, 
though  they  had  sailed  a  fortnight 
later. 

On  the  Sd,  the  expedition  entered 
the  Sound ;  and  on  the  4th,  they  had 
completely  passed  that  mountain  bar- 
rier, which,  under  the  influence  of 
visual  deception,  had  been  supposed 
to  bar  all  farther  passage.  An  extra- 
ordinary exultation  was  felt  at  over- 
coming this  obstacle,  and  at  entering 
into  a  depth  of  unknown  seas,  where 
every  hour's  sail  would  be  a  disco- 
very, and  where,  from  the  early  sea- 
son of  the  year,  they  might  hope  to 
effect  much.  The  rocks  here  were 
particularly  rugged  and  precipitous, 
resembling  immense  walls  in  ruin. 

On  leaving  Lancaster  Sound,  the 
ships  entered  Barrow's  Strait,  which 


seems  to  be  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished, its  channel  being  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  other.  After  ad- 
vancing a  certain  space,  however,  to 
where  the  left  side  was  diversified  by 
some  small  islands,  to  which  the  name 
of  Prince  Leopold  was  given,  they 
found  it  completely  blocked  with  ice, 
and  were  obliged  to  seek  a  passage 
do^wn  a  broad  inlet,  called  Prince  Re- 
gent's inlet ;  but  in  a  short  time  they 
found  it  also  blocked  up,  and  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  first  chan* 
nel.  Happily,  the  ice  there  was  found 
to  be  dissolved,  and  they  were  able 
to  proceed  in  a  due  westerly  course. 
They  now  passed  a  succession  of  is- 
lands, making  an  almost  continuous 
coast  on  their  right ;  while  on  the  left, 
or  to  the  south,  tlie  open  Polar  sea 
extended.  At  length  they  came  to 
an  island  larger  than  any  of  the  rest, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mel- 
ville Island.  On  the  4th  September, 
they  crossed  the  meridian  of  110^; 
and  Captain  Parry  was  able  to  an- 
nounce to  the  exulting  crew,  that 
they  had  earned  the  reward  attached 
by  government  to  the  attainment  of 
that  longitude.  They  proceeded  about 
three  degrees  farther  west,  to  Cape 
Providence  ;  but  the  ice  then  set  m 
with  such  intensity,  that  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  return  to  a 
secure  harbour,  which  they  had  pass* 
ed,  and  which,  as  it  behoved  them  to 
spend  the  winter  there,  they  named 
Winter  Harbour.  The  entrance  was 
now  guarded  by  a  field  of  ice  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  broad,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  through  with  a 
saw,  and  then,  with  great  labour,  to 
float  away  the  fragments.  This  af- 
fordM  two  days  and  a  half  of  hard 
labour  to  botli  the  crews.  Having 
thus  brought  the  ships  into  a  secure 
position,  Uiey  dismantled  the  whole 
of  the  masts  except  the  lower  one» 
deposited  the  boatc^  yards,  ma8ts» 
and  rigging,  in  a  shade  erected  for 
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them  on  shore,  and  raised  a  housing 
over  the  deck;  as  a  covering  for  their 
wipter  habitation.  The  sun  still  threw 
a  few  uncertain  beams  from  the  south* 
em  horizon ;  but  they  had  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  losing  his  light  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  being  left  Co  tlie 
dim  twilight  of  an  Arctic  winter. 

In  this  situation,  whem  the  spirits 
of  the  crews  would  have  been  so  apt 
to  a^  Captain  Parry  displayed  equal 
judgment  and  ingenuity  m  contriving 
amusement  and  oeconation  for  them. 
He  set  on  foot  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  Win- 
ter Chronide,  (S*  which  Captain  Sa» 
bine  was  editor ;  and  twenty-one 
numbers  were  composed  within  the 
Polar  circle*  Plays  were  ako  com- 
posed  and  acted  by  such  of  the  offl* 
cers  as  felt  themselves  inspired  b^ 
any  of  the  dramatic  and  histrionic 
talent.  Excursions  abroad  were  kept 
up  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  offi« 
cers  usually  rambled  out  two  hours 
in  the  day,  unless  when  prevented 
by  the  drift,  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
which  they  were  obliged  never  to  re- 
move above  a  mile  or  two  fr-om  the 
vessel.  Captain  Parry  complains, 
however,  of  the  dull  and  tedious  mo- 
notony of  the  scene,  which,  day  after 
day,  {Hresented  itself.  **  To  the  south- 
waid  was  the  sea,  covered  with  one 
unbroken  surface  of  ice,  uniform  in 
its  dazzling  whiteness,  except  that, 
in  some  parts,  a  few  hummocks  were 
seen  thrown  up  somewhat  above  the 
general  level.  Nor  did  the  land  af- 
nnrd  much  greater  variety,  being  al- 
most entir^  covered  with  snow,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  a  brown  patch 
of  bare  ground  in  some  exposed  situ- 
ations, where  the  wind  had  not  al- 
lowed the  snow  to  remain.  When 
viewed  from  the  summit  d'the  ndgfa- 
bouring  hills,  on  one  of  those  cSm 
and  dear  days  which  not  unfirequent- 
ly  occurred  during  the  winter,  the 
scene  was  such  as  to  induce  contem- 


plation, which  had,  perhaps,  more  of 
melandioly  than  of  any  otner  feeling. 
Not  an  object  was  to  be  seen,  on 
which  the  eye  could  long  rest  with 
pleasure,  unless  when  directed  to  the 
spot  where  the  ships  lay,  and  where 
our  little  colony  was  planted.  The 
smoke  which  there  issued  from  the 
several  fires,  afibrding  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  the  nresence  of  man,  gave  a 
putial  cheerfulness  to  this  port  of  the 
prospect  $  and  the  sound  of  vmces, 
which,  during  the  cold  weather,  could 
be  hetfd.at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  usual,  served  noW  and  then  to 
break  the  silence  which  reigned  a- 
round  us,— a  silence  far  different  from 
that  peaoefiil  composure  which  cha- 
racterizes the  landscape  of  a  cultivated 
country ;  it  was  the  death-like  still- 
ness of  the  most  dreary  desolation, 
and  the  total  absence  of  animated  ex- 
istence." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
observations  here  made,  was  the  ex- 
cessive intensity  of  the  cold.  From 
the  5th  November  to  the  22d  April, 
the  thermometer  was  constantly  be- 
low zero.  The  average  of  November 
was  20  degrees  below  zero ;  of  De- 
cember, 21 ;  of  January,  80 ;  of  Fe- 
bruary, S2.  The  average  of  the  year 
was  1.S3  above  zero,  which  is  SO  de« 
grees  below  the  freezing  point,  where- 
as, according  to  calculations  founded 
on  its  place  upon  the  globe,  it  ought 
to  have  been  S6.  Yet  the  inconve- 
nience experienced  from  this  intense 
cold,  was  surprisingly  little;  and, 
indeed,  the  greatest  cold  which  they 
experienced  was  quite  tolerable  in 
calm  weather.  Two  of  the  sailors 
had,  at  different  times,  their  hands  so 
frost-bitten,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  off  the  fingers.  The  cold  produ- 
ced a  remarkable  effect  on  the  men- 
tal faculties,  and  gave  often  the  ap- 
pearance of  stupid  intoxication.  The 
sufferers  spoke  thick  and  indistinctly, 
and  could  not  return  a  rational  an- 
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Bwer  tin  the  retuniing  cireulataoa 
restored  the  fiiculties.  The  only  other 
painful  sensation  was  that  of  snow^ 
blindness,  resembling  what  is  felt 
when  sand  or  dust  gets  into  the  eyes. 
It  was  cured  by  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead. 

The  observations  on  the  variatioii 
of  the  needle  were  among  the  most 
important  made  during  this  voyage. 
As  they  proceeded  westward  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  the  deviation  produced 
^by  the  ship's  action  increased  uni^ 
ibrmly  and  rapidly.  On  the  7th  Auf 
gust,  in  lat.  73^,  they  witnessed,  for 
the  first  timcj  the  curious  phenome- 
non of  the  directive  power  of  the 
needle  becoming  so  weak  as  to  be 
completely  overcome  by  that  action, 
the  needle  pointing  to  the  north  pole 
of  the  ship.  About  the  102d  degree 
of  west  longitude,  the  varii^on  chan- 
ged from  westerly  to  easterly,  so  that 
this  point,  which  they  passed  on  the 
27th  of  August,  must  have  been  a 
few  d^^rees  to  the  north  of  the  great 
magnetic  pole. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  was  observed 
mu^h  leM  frequently  than  had  been 
expected.  Some  striking  halos,parhe- 
lia,  and  paraselenae,  were  seen*  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  observations  was 
on  the  transmission  of  sounds,  which 
took  place  so  perfectly,  that  persons 
were  heard  distinctly  conversing  in 
their  ordinary  tone  of  voice  at  a  mile, 
and  sometimes  at  a  greater  distance. 
This  phenomenon  seems  satisfactorily 
traced  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal  Journal  to  the  uniform  density  of 
the  air,  which  presented  nothing  to 
divide  or  interrupt  the  sonorous  un- 
dulations. 

On  the  1st  August,  the  two  vessels 
were  able  to  leave  Winter  Harbour, 
and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of 
making  further  imporunt  discoveries. 
They  were  disappointed,  however, 
^fter  a  few  days'  sailing,  to  find  the 
SC9  so  completely  obstructed  with 


iee  aa  to  make  it  impossible  to  prd« 
eeed  westward;  ana,  after  beating 
about  for  some  time,  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  turn  and  dutKCt  thmr 
course  homewards.  On  the  8Mi  Oc- 
tober, they  touched  at  Peterhead, 
and,  on  the  dd  November,  arrived  in 
the  Thames. 

In  the  following  year,  (1821,)  a 
new  expedition  was  fitted  out  under 
the  same  enterprising  commander. 
The  existence  of  an  ocean  to  the 
north  of  America  being  establish- 
ed, there  was  reascm  to  suppose, 
that  it  might  be  more  advantage* 
ously  entemi  from  the  unexplored 
sounds  on  the  north  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
which,  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, must  communicate  with  it.  The 
expedition  would  thus  sail'in  a  lower 
latitude,  and  would  avoid  that  ehain 
of  islands,  which,  stretching  along 
the  tract  explored  by  Captain  Parry, 
formed  a  popetual  wdu9  of  icebergs. 
Two  ^ears  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  sailing  of  this  expedition,  and  we 
still  await  its  result 


In  the  summer  of  1819,  contempo- 
raneously with  Captain  Parry's  nnt 
departure,  a  land  expedition  had  been 
sent  under  Captain  Franklin,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  finctory,  and  tracing  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.  It  ar- 
rived at  the  factory  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  proceed  tiH  the  commencement 
of  the  following  summer,  it  then  set 
out,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  route 
were  so  great,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  during  which  travelling  was  pos- 
sible so  short,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  spend  the  winters  of  1818-19  and 
1819-20,  in  log-houses  belonging  to 
the  company  upon  the  lakes.  Some 
notices  were,  during  that  time,  trans- 
mitted ;  but  we  need  not  anticipate 
the  more  full  detail  since  receiv^. 

While   Britain  was  making  these 
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extraordinary  efforts  to  perfornn  the 
circuit  of  the  American  coast  from 
the  west,  another  power  was  striving 
to  effect  the  same  object  on  an  oppo- 
site side.  Riissia,  which  claimed  the 
territory  bordering  on,  and  partly  in- 
dudcil  in,  the  unknown  world  of  the . 
north,  fitted  out,  in  1815,  the  Rurick, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Otto  Von 
Kotzebue,  to  penetrate  through  Beh- 
rin^'s  Straits,  ascertain  the  separation 
of  the  two  continents,  and  penetrate 
as  far  east  as  possible.  The  Rurick 
left  Plymouth  m  October,  1815 ;  and, 
after  passing  Cape  Horn,  proceeded 
across  that  now  beaten  tract,  the  Pa* 
cific.  The  chief  novelty  occurred  at 
the  S£>litary  spot  of  Easter  Island, 
where  the  formerly  peaceable  inha- 
bitants were  seen  coming  out  to  meet 
them  with  their  faces  painted  red, 
white,  and  blacky  and  making  the 
most  furious  and  menacing  gestures* 
The  Russians  avoided  landing,  but 
afterwards  learned  the  cause  of  this  in- 
dignation, which  was,  that  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  had  carried  off  twenty-two 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  people  a  new 
colony  formed  at  Masafuero.  Kotze- 
bue  passed  several  detached  islands, 
which  he  put  down  as  discoveries, 
thoughit  seemsdoubtful  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  formerly  explored  groups. 
On  the  SOth  July,  the  expedition 
entered  its  sphere  of  discovery,  being 
at  Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  on  the  Ame- 
rican side  of  Behring's  Strait  Beyond 
this  Cape  was  a  long  tract  of  low 
land,  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure. 
The  few  natives  whom  they  saw  were 
filthy  and  disgusting  in  their  appear- 
ance ;  whenever  approached,  they 
uttered  piercing  cries,  and  assumed 
threatening  attitudes.  All  the  habi- 
tations at  which  the  Russians  landed 
were  deserted,  and  only  do^  remain- 
ing ;  but  they  were  built  with  a  good 
deal  of  neatness,  having  wooden  par- 
titions formed  from  the  vast  quantity 
of  drift  wood  brought  down  the  Arne- 
16 


rican  rivers,  and  wafted  Tiither  by  the 
current.  After  passing  an  island  seven 
miles  long,  they  entered  a  deep  in- 
let, running  eastward  into  the  conti- 
nent. Kotzebue  spent  thirteen  da3rs 
in  exploring  this  inlet,  but  without 
'being  able  to  discover  any  passage, 
except  one  on  the  western  side,  and 
another  on  the  south  eastern  shore, 
apparently  communicating  with  Nor- 
ton Sound.  It  seems  doubtful,  how« 
ever,  if  lie  examined  with  sufficient 
care  to  ascertain  that  there  really  was 
no  communication  with  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  this  bay 
looked  at  the  Russians  with  moch 
wonder,  having  never  before  seen 
Europeans ;  but  they  were  friendly 
and  peaceable,  excessively  eager  for 
tobacco.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
was  singularly  genial ;  everything  was 
green  ;  here  and  there  were  flowers 
in  blossom ;  and  no  snow  was  seen 
but  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  at 
a  great  distance.  The  vegetation  is 
described  as  richer  than  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Laurence  Bay.  There  is  some* 
thing,  indeed,  very  singular  in  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  two 
opposite  continents.  «*  ice  and  snow," 
says  Kotzebue,  '^  have  maintmned 
their  rule  here  (on  the  Asiatic  side) 
since  last  year ;  and  in  this  state  we 
find  the  whole  coast ;  white  in  Ame- 
rica, even  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  are  free  from  snow  ;  there 
the  navigator  sees  the  coast  covered 
with  a  green  carpet,' while  here,  black, 
massy  rocks,  frown  upon  him,  with 
snow  and  icicles." 

Kotzebue,  on  coming  out  of  this 
inlet,  instead  of  proceeding  eastward, 
as  the  objects  of  his  mission  would 
have  dicuted,  employed  the  rest  of 
the  season  in  surveying  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia.  Having  spent  the  win- 
ter in  the  South  Sea,  ht  returned  next 
season  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits ; 
but,  moved  by  the  broken  state  of 
hia  health,  and  by  other  circumstan- 
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oei^  which  would  not  have  weif^ed 
with  a  British  captain,  he  detennined 
upon  retracing  his  steps  round  the 
world  to  Russia.  His  Arctic  disco^ 
veries  were,  therefore,  limited  to  the 
examination  of  the  above-mentioned 
inlet. 

This  navigator  spent  the  winter  in 
a  group  of  cornl  islands,  extending 
from  6"*  to  12*  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  187**  to  19S^  of  west  longitude. 
This  group,  if  he  did  not  discover, 
he  at  least  surveyed  much  more  ac- 
curately than  any  former  navigator. 
He  and[  his  naturalist,  Chamisso,  were 
thus  also  enabled  to  inspect  much 
more  accurately  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  these  extraordinanr  fabrics, 
which  are  forming  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  ap- 
pears that,  though  the  coral  insects 
build  upwards  from  the  bottom,  they 
select  shoals  or  rocks  risiog  to  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  whole  circuit  of  these 
being,  by  their  operations,  raised  to 
the  top,  forms  a  ridgej  enclosing  a 
sort  of  lake  or  lagoon,  which,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  diminished  by  the 
corals  &stening  themselves  to  the 
sides  of  the  ridge,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending it.  This  process  goes  on, 
till  the  whole  circuit  is  filled  up  with 
these  submarine  erections.  They  are 
not  raised,  however,  beyond  the 
height  at  which  they  remain  almost 
dry  at  ebb  tide.  They  are  thus  still 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  till 
various  floating  marine  substances 
have  been  aggregated  to  them ;  till 
plants,  bushes,  and  finally,  trees,  have 
struck  root,  and>  by  their  decomposi- 
tion, have  formed  layers  of  soil,  which 
gradually  raise  them  permanently 
above  the  level  of  the  waters.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  contemplate  with 
wonder  the  infinite  resources  of  the 
great  Architect,  who,  by  these  appa- 
rently insignificant  instruments,  is 
carrying  on  processes,  which,  in  the 


course  of  ages,  will  spr^d  a  peopled^ 
continent  over  the  mighty  waste  of 
the  Pacific. 

At  this  period,  a  very  unexpected 
and  unsought-tor  discovery  was  made 
in  a  quite  opposite  direction,  amid 
the  tracts  stretching  towards  the  An- 
tarctic pole.  The  early  maps  had  laid 
down  a  large  tract  of  continent  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Horn.  Our  mo- 
dern wisdom  had  held  this  as  a  chi- 
merical and  gratuitous  assumption, 
founded  on  an  imaginary  balance, 
supposed  necessarily  to  exist  between 
the  northern  and  southern  lands.  In 
fact,  the  tract  delineated  was  sailed 
over  by  Captains  Fumeaux  and  Cook, 
in  1770  and  1771,  with  the  express 
view  of  examining  whether  this  land 
existed ;  but  they  could  find  no  trace 
of  it  They  did  not  consider,  that 
charts  laid  down  in  that  imperfect 
state  of  navigation,  were  very  likely 
to  err  by  several  degrees.  The  mas- 
ter of  a  common  merchant  vessel  now 
stumbled  on  what  Cook  had  sought 
for  in  vain.  Mr  William  Smyth,  of 
the  brig  Williams,  of  Blythe,  think- 
ing that  Cape  Horn  might  be  wea- 
thered better  by  taking  a  more  south- 
erly course  than  usual ;  and  having 
brought  his  ship,  in  February,  1819, 
into  lat  62.40  S.,  and  long.  60  W., 
saw  many  fields  of  ice  floating  about, 
and  an  appearance  of  land.  He  was 
driven  to  the  north  by  hard  gales; 
but  he  again  discovered  it  quite  dis- 
tinctly. He  saw  more  land  to  the 
westward,  and,  though  its  aspect  was 
bare  and  rocky,  yet  there  was  little 
snow,  and  the  air  was  temperate. 
His  duty  to  his  employers  rendered 
it  impossible  to  go  fiSirther  at  that 
time. 

When  Mr  Smyth  came  to  Monte 
Video,  every  one  laughed  at  his  pre- 
tended discovery  of  land,  and  at  last 
he  began  to  doubt  his  own  eyes.  Ha- 
ving, however,  obtained  a  ft«ight  for 
Chui,  he  determined  to  satisfy  him- 
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self  fully  whether  there  was  land  or 
not  (te  coming  to  his  old  position, 
he  full  surely  discovered  the  land, 
and  surveyed  an  extent  of  coast 
stretching  for  about  ten  degrees  of 
longitude,  {SS^  to  65^  W.,)  and  vary* 
ing  from  62^  to  69^  of  S.  latitude. 
The  land  was  high  and  rocky,  and 
ihe  tops  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  snow.  He  saw  distinctly  the 
appearance  of  trees,  resembling  Nor- 
way pine ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  coast  appeared  Norwesian. 
The  most  attracuve  part  was  a  Tittle 
bay,  called  Shirreff's  Cove,  forming 
a  most  secure  harbour.  Besides  seals 
and  sea-otters,  it  abounded  with  the 
real  spermaceti  whale  to  a  degree  be- 
yond what  he  believed  to  exist  in  any 
odier  part  €f  the  globe.  The  abun- 
dance of  penguins  and  sea-fowl,  as 
wdl  as  of  wild  land-fowls,  and  firesh* 
water  ducks,  was  such  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  hmd  fitted  for  the  habitation 
ofman. 

On  Mr  Smyth's  return,  his  report 
was  no  longer  doubted,  and  a  consi- 
ilerable  interest  was  excited;  for  it 
was  conceived,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  iKmthera  whale 
fishery ,  than  asettlemmt  at  this  point, 
the  great  distance  from  any  land  be- 
ing the  main  source  of  the  inconve- 
nience and  danger  that  attoided  that 
trade.  It  was  even  understood  that 
a  government  survey  was  to  have 
been  made,  which  does  not  seem  to 
liave  been  done ;  and  the  observa- 
tions since  obtmned,  have  not  tended 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  any  practi- 
cal benefit  being  likely  to  arise  from 
the  discovery. 

Africa,  that  long-established  seat 
of  wonder  and  discovery,  continued, 
as  before,  to  bring  forth  its  ample 
share  of  disappointment  and  disaster. 
No  opening  seemed  more  promising 
than  that  whidi  was  afibroed  to  Mr 
Ritchie,  with  his  companions.  Lieu- 
tenant Lyon  and  Mr  Belford,  when 


they  left  Tripoli  in  company  with  the 
Sultan  of  Feazan.  with  the  strongest 
recommendations  to  him  from  the 
Bashaw  of  Trip(^,  to  whom  he  was 
subject.  Acconlingly,  they  were  ooiv- 
ducted  in  perfect  s^ety  to  Moursouk, 
the  capital  of  Fezzan,  being  only 
obliged  to  conceal  their  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  to  pass  for  Mamelukes. 
Mourzouk,  however,  was  an  unfortu- 
nate situation,  being  intensely  hot, 
and  surrounded  by  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  so  that  even  the  natives  are 
liable  to  fever  and  ague.  In  a  few 
days  thev  were  seized  with  dysen- 
tery and  bilious  fever,  and  languished 
through  the  whole  summer.  Their 
money,  at  the  same  time,  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  their  distress  was  great- 
ly aggravated  by  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  Mukni,  the  Sultan,  who, 
though  still  pretendin|f  friendship, 
not  only  withheld  all  aid,  but  studi- 
ously prevented  their  receiving  it 
His  object  seems  to  hsive  been,  in 
case  of  Uieir  wished-for  death,  to  seize 
upon  their  eSecta.  Their  oxdy  relief 
was  derived  from  the  spontaneous 
charity  of  some  individuaU.  At 
length,  on  the  20th  Noven^^,  Mr 
Ritchie  expired,  affca  havin^^  been  for 
some  time  in  a  state  bordenngon  de- 
lirium. 

After  this  dismal  catastrophe  of 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Messrs 
Lyon  and  Belford  gave  up  the  hofp^ 
of  fulfilling  the  grand  objecto  of  their 
expedition*  Having  recovered  their 
health,  however,  aim  obtained  a  re- 
mittance of  lOOCtf.,  they  undertook 
an  expedition  to  the  southern  part  of 
Fezzan,  and  went  as  far  as  Tegerry. 
The  country  was  found  barren,  and 
overrun  with  wild  animals.  The  slave 
trade,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
slave-stealing,  is  carried  on  to  a  la- 
mentable extent.  Bands  of  Arabs 
surround  a  village  during  the  night, 
and,  making  the  attack  at  daybrnsk, 
usually  succeed  in  securing  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  efieminate 
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oagroea  seem  to  have  no  means  of 
escape  but  in  swiftness  and  dexterity, 
which  they  often  practise  in  wonder- 
ful perfection.  Mr  Lyon  saw  brought 
into  Mourzouk  a  caravan  of  about 
1400  skves,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, many  of  them  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  move  any  pity 
in  their  savage  masters. 

Mr  Lyon  and  Mr  Belford  now  re- 
turned to  Tripoli,  without  any  at- 
tempts  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  perseverance 
of  government,  however,  was  not  to 
be  worn  out  by  the  most  repeated 
disappointments.  A  new  eicpedition ' 
was  sent  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Dr  Woodney, 
Lieutenant  Clapperton  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  Lieutenant  Donovan  of  the 
army.  At  the  same  time,  a  naval  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  to  explore  the 
coast  between  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  an- 
ciently celebrated  under  the  names 
of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmorica,  and  oon- 
tainmff  Berenice^  Ptolemais,  Cytene, 
and  oUier  cities*  There  is  no  coast 
which,  firom  different  causes,  has  been 
less  visited  by  the  modems ;  and  it 
is  expected  to  present  many  splendid 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which  the 
hereditary  skill  of  Mr  Beechy  will 
weU  qualify  him  to  delineate. 

The  African  Association  had  to 
lament  the  premature  death  of  Mr 
Burckhardi,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  promising  of  their  missionaries. 
They  were  able,  however,  at  this 
time,  to  present  to  the  public  the  re- 
sult of  two  journeys  made  by  him  to 
the  south  of  Egypt,  and  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  In  the  first,  he  followed 
the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Dar 
Mahass,  on  the  frontier  of  Dongola. 
He  found  the  banks  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  states,  the  Meleks 
or  chiefs  of  which  were  almost  abso- 
lute ;  and  society  appeared  in  a  very 
ru^  and  turbulent  state.    The  prin- 

VOI*.  XIV.  PART  I- 


dpal  inhabitants  of  Dar  Mahass^ere 
slave-merchants,  carrying  on  the  trade 
for  the  supply  of  Cairo.  The  Mame-» 
lukes  were  at  that  time  established  at 
Dongola,  from  which  they  have  since 
been  driven. 

Mr  Burckhardt  had  an  opportunity 
of  carefully  examining  the  wonderful 
excavated  temple  at  Ebsambal,  and 
discovered,  amid  the  sand  in  which 
they  were  nearly  buried,  four  vast 
colossal  statues.  One,  whose  head 
appeared  above  the  sand,  displayed 
a  most  expressive  youthful  counte- 
nance, approac.hing  to  the  Grecian 
model  of  beauty,  and  seemed  likely 
to  be  from  65  to  70  feet  high,  the  ear 
being  a  yard  and  four  inches  in  length. 
It  appeared  to  belong  to  the  finest 
period  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  while 
other  hieroglyphics  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  were  of  very  indifferent  execu- 
tion. 

In  Mr  Burckhardt's  second  jowr- 
ney,  he  followed  the  tract  by  which 
Mr  Bruce  had  returned,  leaving  the 
Nile  at  Syene,  and  striking  across  the 
great  Nubian  desert  till  he  rejoined 
the  river  near  Shendy.  This  desert 
did  not  appear  to  him  quite  so  dreary 
as  those  of  Syria  and  Suez,  though 
its  aspect  is  much  more  ragged.  The 
mountains  of  geanite  did  not  rise  high- 
er than- 1000  feet.  The  caravan  suf- 
fered very  considerably  from  thirst 
during  the  last  five  days.  On  reach- 
ing the  Nile,  they  found  themselves 
first  in  the  district  of  Berber,  inha- 
bited by  a  race  highly  endowed  as  to 
externid  form,  being  taller  than  the 
Egyptians,  with  countenances  almost 
Grecian  ;  and  with  a  complexion 
which,  though  nearly  as  dark  as  that 
of  the  negroes,  had  much  more  deli- 
cate tints.  Their  moral  character, 
however,  is  unfortunately  the  very 
worst  possible.  They  are  abandon- 
ed to  intoxication,  and  every  species 

of  debauchery;  fjuarrels  are  almost 

continual,  and  often  decided  by  the 
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knife  or  the  sword  ;  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  subordination  or  regular  go- 
vernment! 

From  Berber,  our  traveller  pro- 
ceeded  to  Shendy,  a  town  on  the 
Nile,  whieb^  through  the  influence  of 
a  protecting  government,  has  become 
vex^  commercial.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
mam  seat  of  the  East  African  slave 
trade,  whence  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  cupidity  are  transported  from 
the  interior,  and  distributed  through 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  The  de- 
tails given  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  trade  is  conducted  being  very 
curious,  we  shall  collect  and  extract 
them. 

*'  I  calculate  the  number  of  slaves 
•old  annually  in  the  market  of  Shen^ 
at  about  five  thousand,  of  whom  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  are  car- 
ried off  by  the  Souakin  merchants, 
and  fifteen  hundred  by  those  of 
Egvpt ;  the  remainder  go  to  Dongqla, 
and  to  the  Bedouins,  who  live  to  the 
east  of  Shendy,  towards  the  Atbara 
and  the  Red  Sea.  I  have  already 
made  some  mention  of  the  places 
fromwhence  these  slaves  come.  Those 
brought  from  Kordofan  to  Darfour 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  from  the 
idolatrous  countries  orBepda,  Baadja, 
Fetigo,  and  Fertit,  to  the  sopth  and 
south-west  of  Darfour,  from  twenty 
to  forty  days  from  Kobbe ;  each  of 
these  countries  speaks  a  separate  lan- 
guage. The  Darfour  merchants  trade 
with  Fertit,  which  lies  about  twenty 
days  distant  from  Kobbe,  in  a  south- 
erly direction ;  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, and  its  inhabitants  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  but  they  have 
tasted  the  luxury  of  Dhourra  and 
Dokhen  ;  and  are  said,  in  cases  of  a 
dearth  of  these  grains*  to  sell  even 
their  own  children  to  procure  them. 

**  Far  the  largest  nroportion  of  the 
slaves  imported  in  Shendy  are  below 
the  age  of  fifteen.  AH  of  them,  both 
male  and  female,  are  divided  by  the 


traders,  with  reference  to  age*  intc^ 
three  classes,  namely,  Khomasy,  com- 
prizing those  apparently  below  ten 
or  eleven  years ;  Sedasy,  those  above 
eleven,  and  below  fourteen  or  fifteen  ; 
and  B^leffb,  or  grown  up*  Ihoae  of 
fifteen  and  upwaras.  The  Sedasy  are 
the  most  esteemed ;  when  I  was  at 
Shendy,  a  male  of  this  class  was  worth 
fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars,  provided  he 
bore  the  marks  of  the  sroall-poxy 
without  which  a  boy  is'  not  worth 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  price  ; 
a  female  was  worth  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  Spanish  dollars.  Thepvice 
of  the  male  Khomasy  was  twelve,  of 
the  female,  fifteen  dollars.  The  male 
Balegh  seldom  sells  for  more  than 
eight  or  ten  dollars;  and  there  is  but 
a  small  proportion  of  this  class,  be- 
cause it  is  thought,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  diat  no  great  dependenee  can 
be  placed  upon  any  slave,  who  has 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  owner's 
family  from  an  early  age.  Hence 
there  is  a  great  reluctance  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  grown-up  slaves  for  do* 
mestic  purposes,  or  even  for  labour- 
ers. The  Baleghs  are  chiefly  bought 
by  the  Bedouins,  who  employ  them 
as  shepherds.  The  Bisharem  have 
many  of  them  in  all  their  encamp- 
ments.  Grown-up  female  slaves,  al- 
though past  the  age  of  beauty,  some- 
times sell  for  as  much  as  thirty  dol- 
lars, if  they  are  known  to  be  skilftil 
in  working,  sewing,  cooking*  &c. 
In  Syria,  few  slaves  are  kept ;  those 
which  I  have  seen  there  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  imported  by  Uie  cara- 
vans from  Bagdad,  and  come  fkom 
Souahel,  on  the  Mozambik  coast. 

"  The  treatment  which  the  slaves 
experience  from  the  traders  is  rather 
kind  than  otherwise.  The  slaves  are 
generally  taught  to  call  their  masters 
Abouy,  my  rather,  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  their  children.  They 
are  seldom  flogged,  are  well  fed,  are 
not  over-worked,  and  are  spoken  to 
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in  a  kind  numnet ;  all  tbis^  however^ 
resfdta  not  from  humanity  in  the  tra* 
den,  but  from  an  apprehension  that^ 
under  different  treatment,  the  slave 
would  abscond ;  and  they  are  aware, 
that  any  attempt  to  prevent  his  flight 
bjr  dose  confinement  would  injure 
hia  health ;  for  the  newly*imported 
slaves  delight  in  the  open  airt  and 
reluctantly  enter  houses,  which  they 
look  upon  as  prisons.  But  when  they 
are  once  in  the  desert,  on  the  way  to 
their  final  destinationy  this  treatment 
ia  entirely  changed,  the  traders  know- 
ing that  the  shives  have  no  longer 
any  means  of  escaping,  give  a  loose 
to  their  savage  temper.     At  Shendy 
I  often  overaeard  my  companions, 
who,  although  savage  enough,  were 
certdnly  not  of  the  worst  dass  of 
alave-merchants,  say  to  each  other, 
when  a  slave  had  oehaved  ill,  and 
th^  were  afraid  of  punishing  him, 
'  Let  him  only  pass  Berber,  and  the 
Korbadj  will  soon  teach  him  obedi« 
ence.'    The  Souakin  traders,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  travelled,  shewed 
as  little  humanity,  after  we  had  pass- 
ed Taka.    The  health  of  the  slave, 
however,  is  always  attended  to ;  he 
is  n^gularly  fed,  and  receives  his  share 
of  water  on  the  road  at  the  same  time 
that  hiamaster  drinks ;  and  the  young- 
est and  most  delicate  of  the  females 
are  permitted  to  ride  upon  camels, 
while  all  the  others  perform  the  jour- 
ney on  foot,  whether  it  be  to  Egypt 
or  Souakin,  as  they  had  done  from 
Darfoar  to  Shendy.    The  hardiness 
of  the  young  slaves  is  very  extraor- 
dinary ;  after  several  successive  days, 
march,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a«Klay,  I  have  seen  them,  in  the 
evening,  aiter  supper,  playing  toge- 
ther, as  if  they  had  enjoyed  a  long 
rest.  Females  with  children  on  their 
backs  follow  the  caravan  on  foot ;  and 
if  a  camel  breaks  down,  the  owner 
generally  loads  his  slaves  with  the 
packages.    If  a  boy  can  only  obtain, 


in  the  evening,  a  little  butter  with 
his  Dhourra  bread,  and  some  grease 
every  two  ot  three  days  to  smear  his 
body  and  hair,  he  is  contented,  and 
never  complains  of  fatigue.   Another 
cause  which  incLuces  3xe  merchants 
to  treat  the  slaves  well,  is  their  an- 
xiety to  dissipate  that  horror  which 
the  negroes  all  entertain  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  white  people^  It  is  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  the  black  slave  count- 
tries,  tnat  the  Oukd  er-Rif,  or  chil- 
dren of  Rif,  as  the  Egyptians  are 
there  called,  devour  the  slaves,  who 
are  transferred  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose. Of  course  the  traders  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  destroy  this 
belief,  but,  notwithstanding  all  'their 
endeavours,  it  is  never  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  slaves.     Ano- 
ther terrible  apprehension  which  they 
have,  is  of  a  small  jumping  animal, 
which  they  are  told  will  live  upon 
their  skin,  suck  their  blood,  and  leave 
them  not  a  moment's  rest.    By  this 
description  they  mean  fleas,  which 
are  entirely  unknown  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Soudan,  and  of  which  the 
most  curious  stories  are  told  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  in  enumerating 
the  superior  advantages  of  their  own 
country  over  those  of  Egypt.   Other 
vermin,  however,  nibre  to  be  dreaded 
than  fleas,  are  too  common  among 
them.     The  fear  of  being  mutilated, 
on  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  operates 
powerfully  also  upon  the  minds  of 
the  young  slaves. 

'^  Slave  boys  are  always  allowed 
complete  liberty  within  the  yard  of 
the  nouse ;  but  the  grown-up  males, 
whose  characters  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  or  whose  dtimoskions  are  un- 
known, are  kept  in  dose  confinement, 
well  watchedy  and  often  chained.  On 
the  journey  they  are  tied  to  a  long 
pole,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to* 
a  camel's  saddle,  and  the  other,  which 
is  forked,  is  passed  on  each  side  of 
the  slave's  neck,  and  tied  behind  witb 
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a  strong  cord,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  drawing  out  his  bead ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  his  right  hand  is  also 
listened  to  the  pole,  at  a  short  dis«» 
tance  from  the  hea(l,  thus  leaving 
only  his  legs  and  left  arm  at  liberty ; 
in  this  manner  he  marches  the  whole 
day  behind  the  camel ;  at  night  he 
is  taken  from  the  pole  and  put  in 
irons.  While  on  my  route  to  Soukin, 
I  saw  several  slaves  carried  along  in 
this  way.  Their  owners  were  afraid 
of  their  escaping,  or  of  becoming 
themselves  the  objects  of  their  ven- 
gean ce ;  and  i n  this  manner  they  would 
continue  to  be  confined  until  sold  to 
a  master,  who,  intending  to  keep 
them,  would  endeavour  toattach  them 
to  his  person.  In  general,  the  traders 
seem  greatly  to  dread  the  effects  of 
sudden  resentment  in  their  slaves, 
and  if  a  grown-up  boy  is  only  to  be 
whipped,  his  master  first  puts  him  in 
irons. 

*'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  a 
slave-dealer  selling  his  own  children, 
bom  of  negro  women ;  and  instances 
occur  daily  of  their  disposing  of  fe- 
male slaves  who  are  pregnant  by 
them ;  in  such  cases,  the  future  child 
of  course  becomes  the  property  of 
the  purchaser.  Most  of  the  traders 
have  old  slaves,  who  have  been  for 
many  years  in  their  service ;  these 
are  placed  over  the  young  slaves 
bought  in  trade,  and  become  very 
useful  in  travelling ;  but  even  these 
too  I  have  seen  their  masters  sell, 
after  thev  had  become  members,  as  it 
were,  or  the  fiunily,  merely  because 
a  high  price  was  offered  for  them.  It 
is  in  vam  to  expect  in  a  slave-trader 
any  trace  of  friendship,  gratitude, 
or  compassion. 

"  Slave  girls  are  everywhere  30 
per  cent  dearer  than  males  of  the  same 
age.  They  are  called  in  these  coun* 
tries  Khademe,  and  not  Djare,  as  in 
Egypt.  The  finest  of  them  are  kept 
by  the  traders  themselves,  and  are 


called  Serrye;  their  masters  allow 
these  girls  great  liberty,  which  ibey 
often  abuse. .  it  is  falsely  asserted  b^ 
the  caravan  traders  in  Egypt,  that  it 
is  a  custom  amotig  them  to  respect 
the  chastity  of  the  handsome  female 
slaves ;  on  the  oontraiy,  the  traders  do 
not  observe  the  slightest  decorum  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  slave  girls. 

''  Slavery  in  the  East  has  little 
dreadful  in  it  but  the  name;  male 
slaves  are  everywhere  treated  much 
like  the  children  of  the  fonily,  and 
always  better  than  the  free  servants. 
It  is  thought  a  mean  action  to  sett  a 
slave  after  he  has  been  long  rend^ 
in  a  family.  If  a  slave  bdiaves  ill, 
he  is  generally  sent  into  the  country 
to  work  as  a  labourer  in  the  fields  of 
his  master.  Female  slaves  who  are 
servants  in  families,  are  not  so  well  off 
as  males,  because  they  genendly  suf- 
fer much  from  the  jealousy  of  their 
mistresses.  It  is  only  by  the  Turkish 
soldiers  that  slaves  are  ill-treated.** 

From  Shendy,MrBurckhardtstniek 
across  to  Souakin,  a  great  port  on  the 
Red  Sea,  which  carries  on  the  com- 
munication  between  Nubia  and  A»a- 
bia.  The  tract  was  partly  desert, 
partly  occupied  by  the  district  of 
Taka,  which  is  famed  for  its  fertility 
through  all  this  part  of  Africa.  Net- 
withsUnding  the  imperfect  cultiva* 
tion,  its  dhourra  is  excellent,  and 
supplies  not  only  Souakin,  but  the 
opposite  ports  of  Arabia.  The  Arabs 
of  Taka  are  robust,  hardy,  and  war- 
like,  engaged  in  continual  warfiure 

with  their  neighbours,  the  Bishareen. 

M.  Belzoni,  during  this  period,  laid 
before  the  public  a  full  detail  of  his 
discoveries  in  Egypt.  These  were  at- 
tended with  peculiar  glory,  from  be- 
ing made,  not  in  a  remote  and  hither* 
to  unfrequented  region,  but  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  been  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  modem  research ;  in  one,  too» 
which  had  recently  been  subjected,  by 
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ft  large  body  of  savans,  to  an  investi- 
gation boasted  of  as  tbe  niost  coni« 
plete  and  diligent  that  had  ever  been 
naade  of  an^  country.  Yet  the  exer- 
tions of  a  single^  little-aided,  and  lit* 
tie-informed  individual,  traced  out 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest,  which 
had  entirely  escaped  their  notice. 

One  of  the  two  great  pyramids  had 
beenopened  and  explored;  but  the  se-. 
cond,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cephre- 
nes,  had  hitherto  defied  the  strictest 
examination^  M.  Belzoni  made  many 
fruitless  attempts  ;  but  at  length  he 
fixed  upon  a  block  of  granite^  simi- 
larly inclined  to  the  one  which  had 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  great  pyt 
ramid.  This  accordingly  proved  to  be 
the  true  opening ;  andt  after  tracing 
a  passage  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
€tet,  be  came  into  the  great  chamber* 
46  feet  long,  chiefly  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  18  wide,  and  23  high.  The 
principal  object,  and  that  for  which, 
probablY,  the  whole  of  this  huge  struc- 
ture had  been  rearedi  was  a  sarcopha- 
gus of  granite^  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  bones,  which  appeared  at 
^rst  to  be  human,  and  seemed  thus  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis,  that  the  py- 
ratnids  were  destined  to  be  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  An  examina- 
tion in  London,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  have  proved,  that  these  bones 
beloE^ed  to  the  bull,  and  that  they 
formed  thus  symbols  of  the  most  blind 
4md  brutal  superstition. 

•  The  other  grand  discovery  of  M. 
-Belzoniv  was  among  the  tombs  of  the 

Kings  o£  Thebes.  They  are  situated 
to  me  west  of  the  other  great  ruins 
of  that  cityt  in  a  secluded  vale,  en- 

•  closed  by  rocks.  Several  had  been 
'Opened  many  ages  ago;  but  these 
.were  now  completed  rifled  and  defa- 
ced. M.  Belzoni,  by  opening  a  fresh 
one,  saw  it  in  all  its  original  pomp 
and  ornament.  The  following  is  a 
short  account,  given  by  himself,  of 
the  mode  of  efibcting  this  object  :•— < 
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"  On  the  leth  of  October,  1817, 1 
set  a  number  of  FellahSf  or  labouring 
Arabs,  to  work,  and  caused  the  earth 
to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  under  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a  great 
quantity  of  water  over  the  spot  in 
which  they  were  digging.  No  one  could 
imagine  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
would  make  the  entrance  into  such 
an  immense  and  superb  excavation^ 
just  under  a  torrent  of  water ;  but  I 
had  strong  reasons  to  suppose,  that 
there  was  a  tomb  in  that  place,  from 
indications  I  had  previously  observed 
in  ray  search  of  other  sepulchres.  The 
Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig, 
were  all  of  opinion  that  nothing  was. 
to  be  found  tliere;  but  I  persisted  in 
carrying  on  the  work ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  we  per- 
ceived the  part  of  the  rock  that  had 
been  hewn  and  cut  away.    On  the 
18th,  early  in  the  morning,  the  task 
was  resumed;  and  about  nooBy  the 
workmen  reached  the  opening,  which 
was  ]  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Whentherewas  room  enough 
for  me  to  creep  through  a  passase  that 
the  earth  had  lell  under  the  ceuing  of 
the  first  corridor,  I  perceived  imme- 
diately, by  the  painting  on  the  roof, 
and   by  the  hieroglyphics  in  basso- 
relievo,  that  I  had  at  length  reached 
the  entrance  of  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent tomb.    I  hastily  passed  along 
this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase 
23  feet  long ;  at  the  foot  of  which  I 
entered  another  gallery,  37  feet  S 
inches  long,  where  my  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  large  pit,  30 
feet  deep,  and  14  feet  by  12  feet  3 
inches  wide.    On  the  other  side,  and 
in  front  of  me,  I  observed  a  small 
aperture,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
six  inches  high ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  a  quantity  of  rubbish.    A 
rope,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
was  laid  across  the  passage,  against 
the  projcctionSi  which  formed  a  kind 
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of  door-wavj  appeared  to  have  been 
used  formerly  for  descending  into  the 
pit ;  arid  from  the  small  aperture  on 
the  opposite  side^  hung  another^which 
reached  the  bottom,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending.  The  woodland 
the  rope  fastened  to  it,  crumbled  to 
dust  on  being  touched.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  were  several  pieces  of 
wood  placed  against  the  side  of  it,  so 
as  to  assist  the  person  who  was  to  as* 
cend,  by  means  of  the  rope,  into  Uie 
aperture.  It  was  not  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  we  contrived  to  make  a 
bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed  the 
pit, when  we  discovered  the  little  aper- 
ture to  be  an  opening  forced  through  a 
wall,  that  had  entirely  closed  what  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  entrance 
into  magnifioent  halls  and  corridors 
beyond.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had 
closely  shut  it  up,  plastered  the  wall 
over,  and  painted  it  like  the  rest  of 
the  sides  of  the  pit,  so  tliat,  but  for  the 
aperture,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
further  proceeding.  Any  one  would 
have  concluded  tluit  the  tomb  ended 
with  the  pit.  Besides,  the  pit  served 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  rain-wa- 
ter which  might  occasipnally  fall  in 
the  mountain,  and  thus  kept  but  the 
damp  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tomb. 
We  passed  through  the  small  aper- 
ture, and  then  made  the  full  discovery 
of  the  whole  sepulchre. 

''An  inspection  of  the  model  will 
exhibit  the  numerous  galleries  and 
halls  through  which  we  wandered; 
and  the  vivid  colours  and  extraordi- 
nary figures  on  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
which  everywhere  met  our  view,  will 
convey  an  idea  of  die  astonishment 
we  must  have  felt  at  every  step.  In 
one  apartment  we  found  the  carcase 
of  a  bull  embalmed ;  and  also,  scatter- 
ed in  various  places,  wooden  figures  - 
of  mummies,  covered  with  asphaltum, 
to  preserve  them.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  were  lying  about,  sUtues  of 


fine  earth,  baked,  coloured  blue,  and 
strongly  varnished ;  in  another  part, 
'  were  four  wooden  figures,  standing 
erect,  four  feet  high,  with  a  circular 
hollow  inside,  as  if  intended  to  con- 
tain a  roll  of  papyrus.  The  sarcopha- 
fOB  of  oriental  alabaster,  was  found 
m  the  centre  of  the  haU,  to  Which  I 
gave  the  name  of  the  Saloon,  without 
a  cover,  which  had  been  removed  and 
broken  ;  and  the  body  that  had  once 
occupied  this  superb  coffin,  had  been 
carried  away.  We  were  not,  there- 
fore, the  first  who  had  profiinely  en- 
tered this  mysterious  mansion  of  the 
dead,  though  there  is  no  doubt  it  had 
remained  undisturbed  since  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Persians.'* 

This  sarcophagus  now  ornaments 
the  British  Museum ;  and  nothing  hi- 
therto brought  from  the  East,  can  be 
compared  with  it.  It  is  of  the  finest 
oriental  alabaster,  and  transparent 
when  a  light  is  placed  within  it.  It  is 
minutely  sculptured  within  and  with- 
out,  with  several  hundred  figures,  not 
above  two  inches  high,  representing 
probably  the  whole  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession and  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
deceased. 

^  M.  Belzoni  spent  also  considerable 
time  in  exploring  the  other  tombs. 
^  It  is  scarcely  possible,  by  descrip- 
tion, to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  subterranean  abodes,  or  of  the 
strange  andhorrible  figures  with  which 
they  are  filled.  Most  travellers  are  sa- 
tisfied with  entering  the  laree  hall,  the 
gallery,  and  staircase;  in  met,  as  far 
as  they  can  conveniently  proceed; 
but  M.  Belzoni  frequently  explored 
the  inmost  recesses  of  these  extraor- 
dinary excavations.  Of  some  of  these 
tombs,  many  persons  could  not  with- 
stand the  suffocating  air,  which  often 
occasions  fainting.  **  On  entering  the 
narrow  passage,"  says  M.  Beboni, 
"  which  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  and 
rubbish,  a  vast  quantity  of  dust  rises. 
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80  fine^  that  it  fills  the  throat  and  nos- 
trils^ and,  together  with  the  strong 
smell  of  the  mummies,  threatens  suf- 
focation. In  some  places  there  is  not 
more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  lefly 
which  you   must  contrive  to   pass 
through  in  a  creeping  postiu:e»  on 
pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like 
fragments  of  glass.    After  getting 
through  these  passagesy  some  ^them 
200  or  300  yards  long,  you  generally 
find  a  more  commodious  spot,  perhaps 
high  enough  to  allow  a  sitting  pos- 
ture.   But  what  a  place  of  rest  I  sur- 
rounded by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mum- 
mies on  every  side,  which,  previous  to 
my  being  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
impressed  me  with  horror.  The  black« 
ness  of  the  walls,  the  faint  light  given 
by  the  candles  or  torches  for  want  of 
au-»  the  different  objects  that  sur- 
rounded me,  looking  at,  and  seeming 
to  converse  with  each  other,  and  the 
Arab  guides,  naked,  and  covered  with 
dust,  themselves    resembling .  living 
•mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  described.    In  such  a 
situation  I  found  myself  several  times, 
and,  when  exhausted,  fainting,  and 
nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting- 
place,  and  found  one;  my  weight  bore 
on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  and  it 
crushed  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally 
had  recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain 
my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better 
support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether 
among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a 
crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases» 
.which  raised  such  a  dust  as  kept  me 
motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
waiting  till  it  subsided  again. 

''  Thus  I  proceeded  from  one  cave 
to  another,  all  full  of  mummies,  piled 
up  in  various  ways,  some  standing, 
some  lying,  and  some  on  their  heads. 
The  purpose  of  my  researches  was  to 
rob  the  Egyptians  of  their  papyri^  of 
which  I  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space 
^bove  the  knees,  or  on  the  legs,  and 


covered  by  the  numerous  fold't  of 
cloth  that  envelope  the  mummy." 

M.  Belzoni  made  also  excursions 
into  Nubia,  and  to  several  other  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  Egypt,  but  witlb- 
out  discovering  anything  so  remark- 
able mthoiU  that  country,  as  he  liad 
found  wUhiu. 

The  mighty  mountain  region  of  the 
Hiromaleh,  which  towers  behind  our 
Indian  settlements,  had  been  the  ob« 
ject,  for  some  time,  o£  peculiar  curi- 
osity. A  volume  was  published  at  this 
time  by  Mr  Frazer,  which,  if  it  does 
not  greatly  extend  our  knowledge, 
gives  us  at  least  a  more  lively  idea  of 
their   aspect  and  scenery.    In  the 
course  of  the  war  against  the  Ghoor- 
kas,  he  was  sent  to  invite  some  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  who  had  suffered 
from  their  depredations,  to  rise  and  act 
upon  their  rear.  In  coming  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Sirmore,  one  of  the  lower 
stages  of  the  Himmaleh,  he  found  it 
singularly  divided   into   very   high 
ridges,  usually  not  less  than  5000  feet, 
with  deep  glens  intervening,  so  that 
the  traveller  had  a  most  laborious  suc- 
cession of  ascent  and  descent  In  as- 
cending to  the  still  loftier  district  of 
Joobul,  he  found  the  mountains  co- 
vered with  the  most  magnificent  fo- 
rests;  pines  of  all  sorts,  and  of  all 
ages,  from  the  greenest  state  of  vouth 
to  the  most  hoary  state  of  decay. 
Hollies  and  oaks  hadgrown  to  the  most 
gigantic  size,  with  sycamore  and  yew 
of  the  most  varied  forms.  At  one  spot^ 
a  vista  opened  into  the  wild  and  aw- 
ful forest,  through  which  the  whole 
of  the  hills,  in  &ir  various  ridges, 
to  and  beyond  the  Sutlej,  appeared 
boldly  swelling,  till  they  faded  in  the 
distance.    The  cultivation  wa»  very 
great,  and  extraordinary  labour  had 
been  exerted  in  fitting  for  it  the  al- 
most perpendicular  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains.  Districts,  which  seemed  desti- 
ned by  nature  to  depend  upon  others 
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for  food,  were  thus  enabled  even  to 
export  grain.  The  external  accom- 
modations of  the  natives  are  every 
way  superior  to  those  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders ;  but  of  their  character 
nothing  can  be  said  in  praise.  Not 
only,  like  other  barbarians,  are  they 
prone  to  violence  and  plunder,  in- 
volved in  deadly  feuds,  and  acknow- 
ledging no  law  but  the  sword  ;  they 
are  also  cringing,  servile,  and  abject, 
and  wholly  insincere  in  their  profes- 
sions of  service.  Like  Asiatic  troops 
in  general,  they  "  fight  for  pay ;  and 
whose  bread  they  eat,  his  cause  they 
will  defend  against  country,  friends, 
and  relations." 

All  the  scenery  hitherto  seen  ap« 
peared  tame,  when  compared  to  that 
which  presented  itself  when  they  ap- 
proached the  mighty  mountains, 
whence  issue  the  sources  of  the  Jum- 
na, and  of  the  Ganges.  Bunderpouch, 
containing  the  source  of  the  Jumna, 
is  described  as  follows  :«- 

•'  The  scenery,  on  the  whole,  has 
very  much  changed  its  character ;  in- 
stead of  the  villages  and  extensive 
faces  of  cultivation,  and  sharp  and 
steep,  yet  practicable  hills,  we  now 
saw  nothing  but  the  brown  rocks 
staring  through  the  dark  pine  and  oak 
woods,  which  hang  shaggy  around 
their  brows,  and  clothe  their  feet,  as 
well  as  the  deeper  and  less  stony 
glens,  which  are  numerous  and  ro- 
mantic. The  tops  of  these  hills  are 
spotted  with  green  or  brown,  as  the 
bright  verdure  of  the  rainy  season 
springs  from  the  scanty  soil,  or  is  de- 
nted to  the  barren  rock,  and  clouds 
and  daHcness  hang  over  all.  Having 
reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  we 
looked  down  upon  a  very  deep  and 
dark  glen,  called  Palia  Gadh,  which 
is  the  outlet  to  the  waters  of  one  of 
the  most  terrific  and  gloomy  valleys 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  lofty  peak 
Buchooncha  stretches  forth  a  rugged 
ridge  called  Tolpoora,  to  the  soath-i 


ward,  which  becomes  continuous  with 
Toonuly  the  lower  part  of  which  we 
crossed.  This  ridge  forms  a  side  and 
part  of  the  back  of  the  valley  or  hol- 
low of  Cot,ha,  the  chief  ravine  of 
which,  however,  commences  at  the 
top  of  the  bosom  of  Buchooncha ;  this 
is  joined  by  smaller,  but  equally  rug- 
ged clefts  from  the  back,  which  all 
unite  their  waters  below,  and  roll  a 
great  and  rapid  torrent  to  the  Jumna. 
*'  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vey by  any  description  a  just  idea  of 
the  peculiarly  rugged  and  gloomy 
wlldnesft  of  this  glen ;  it  looks  like  the 
ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,  as  it  is 
said  to  be,  completely  impracticable 
and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen 
except  dark  rock ;  wood  only  fringes 
the  lower  parts  and  the  waters'  edge  ; 
perhaps  the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow, 
contrasting  with  the  jreneral  bladc- 
ness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  ap- 
pearance of  desolation.    No  living 
thing  is  seen ;  no  motion  but  that  of 
the  waters ;  no  sound  but  their  roar." 
The  general  comparative  view  of 
the  scenery  on  the  two  rivers  concen« 
trates  a  great  deal  of  informatioa. 

"  From  the  description  given  of  the 
nature  and  appearance  of  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  nothing  wilder  or  more  imprac- 
ticable could  well  present  itself  to  the 
traveller's  view,  than  the  scenes  there 
witnessed;  and  1  confess  that  this 
was  my  own  idea.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
certainthat  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tains that  fofm  the  banks  of  the  Bha- 
giruttee,  in  the  quarter  we  have  pass- 
ed to-day,  is  not  only  different  from 
that  of  any  yet  seen,  but  marked  by 
features  unspeakably  more  lofty,  rug- 
ged, and  inaccessible.  There  is  even 
less  of  beauty,  and  more  of  horror ; 
more  to  inspire  dread,  less  to  capti- 
vate. The  variety  of  character  to  be 
met  with  in  these  mountains,  particu- 
larly after  reaching  their  more  re- 
mote and  difficult  regionsi  is  remaik- 
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able;  and,  to  a  person  who  has  only 
travelled  in  the  lower  parts,  and  seen 
the  better  cultivated  and  more  inha- 
bited tracts  of  the  country,  scarcely 
credible.  Perhaps  a  more  complete 
and  better  marked  example  of  this 
cannot  be  produced  in  any  purely 
mountainous  country,  certainly  not 
in  that  under  consideration,  than  is 
exhibited  in  the  features  we  see, 
markiag  the  beds  of  the  Sutlej,  the 
Pabur,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Bhagirut- 
tee  (the  bead  of  the  Ganges.) 

*'  The  mountains  which  form  the 
▼alley  of  the  Sutlej,  particularly  on 
che  north-west  side,  are  brown,  bar- 
ren, steep,  and  rocky ;  but  they  have 
these  characters  without  the  gran- 
deur produced  by  lofty  precipices  or 
fringing  wood.  The  nullahs  that  fur- 
row them  are  dark,  uninteresting 
chasttM,  and  their  breasts  in  generid 
are  unenlivened  by  cultivation ;  and, 
tbou^  their  heights  are  thickly 
crowned  with  forts,  there  are  no  neat 
villages  surrounded  with  trees,  on 
which  the  eye  may  turn  and  rest  from 
the  dark-desert  mx>und.  Such  are  the 
Cooloo  hills,  which  met  our  view  from 
belowComharsein,  even  to  beyond  Se- 
ran.  And  on  the  Bischur  side,  though 
there  may  be  somewhat  more  culti- 
vation above,  and  wood  yields  its  ver- 
dwre  here  and  there,  to  embellish  the 
valleys^  still  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hills,  for  a  descent  of  full  three  miles, 
to  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  arid  bed  of 
the  river,  exhibit  little  except  black 
rock  peeping  irregularly  through 
brown  burnt  grass* 

"  The  smiling  vale  of  the  Pabur, 
ofiers  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  black 
chasm  through  which  the  Sutlej  rolls. 
We  cannot  speak  of  this  river  very 
near  its  source ;  but,  from  a  long  way 
beyond  the  village  of  PooroOf  which 
is  seven  miles  above  Raeengudh,  it 
flows  meandering  through  a  valley  of 
moderate  breadth,  in  which  pasture 
and  crops  are  chequered  with  its  dif- 


ferent streams ;  and  on  the  banks  and 
roots  of  the  hills,  rich  cultivation,  vil- 
lages, and  wood,  form  a  lovely  pic- 
ture, which  extends  up  the  stream  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish,  and  till 
brown  hillsy  topped  with  snow  and 
rocks,  close  the  prospect. 

<'  If  any  success  has  attended  the 
perhaps  too  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  banks  and  bed  of  the  Jumna,  the 
reader  will  already  have  formed  an 
idea  of  them :  though  rocky,  precipi- 
tous, and  wild,  they  are  woody,  green, 
and  varied  with  sloping  faces,  which 
are  rich  with  cultivation  and  verdure. 
Here  and  there  tlie  river  runs  through 
a  level,  though  narrow  bottom,  and 
many  well*cultivated  and  beautiful 
valleys  lead  into  it;  even  at  its  source, 
though  a  wilder  collection  of  requi- 
sites for  a  romantic  and  imposing 
landscape,  as  rock,  wood,  precipice, 
and  snow,  could  not  well  be  drawn 
together,  they  did  not  form  so  truly 
desert  and  stem  a  scene  as  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  bed  of  the  Bhagiruttee. 

**  I  have  s«d  that  these  mountains 
are  more  lofty  and  bare ;  in  fact,  we 
had  now  penetrated  farther  into  their 
higher  and  more  inclement  regions ; 
and  the  Bhagiruttee,  a  far  larger  ri- 
ver than  the  Jumna,  hss  worn  a  deeper 
bed,  even  in  the  stubborn  materials 
of  their  bowels. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
change  of  scene  effected  by  this 
change  of  situation ;  not  only  is  lux- 
uriant foliage  more  rare,  all  rich  and 
lively  greens  giving  way  to  the  dark 
brown  of  the  tir,  which  spots  the  face 
of  the  rock;  but  even  that  rock  is 
evidently  more  continually  acted  on 
by  the  severity  of  the  storms.  Instead 
of  being  covered  with  rich  and  varied 
hues,  the  effect  of  lichens  and  the 
smaller  herbage,  that  usually  clothe 
and  variegate  even  a  precipice,  the 
rocks  here  are  white,  grey,  red,  or 
brown,  the  colour  of  their  fracture, 
as  if  a  constant  violence  was  crum- 
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bling  them  to  pieces,  llieir  sharp  and 
splintered  pinnacles  spire  up  above 
the  general  mass ;  their  middle  region 
and  feet  are  scantily  sprinkled  with 
the  sombre,  unvarying  fir-tree;  whUe 
the  higher  parts,  retiring  from  the 
view,  present  little  more  than  brown 
rocky  except  where  a  lofty  mass  of 
snow  overtops  them,  and  calls  to  our 
recollection  how  nearly  and  com. 
pletely  we  are  surrounded  by  it.  No 
green  smiling  vallevs  yield  their  wa- 
ters  to  the  river ;  the  white  and  foul 
torrents  which  swell  its  stream*  pour 
their  troubled  tribute  through  chasms 
cleft  in  the  solid  rock,  or  are  seen 
tumbling  down  its  face*  from  the 
snow  that  gives  them  birth. 

**  The  whole  scene  casts  a  damp 
on  the  mind ;  an  indefinite  idea  of  de- 
sert solitude  and  helplessness  steals 
over  it :  we  are,  as  it  were,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  feel  our  nothing- 
ness/' 

Nothing,  howeveff  could  equal  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  at  Gungotree, 
a  place  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  where  the  traveller  is  im- 
mediately in  presence  of  that  wonder- 
ful peak>  whence  the  Ganges  issues. 

**  The  scene  in  which  this  holy 
place  is  situated,  is  worthy  of  tlie 
mysterious  sanctity  attributed  to  it, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded. The  bare  and  peaked  difis 
which  shoot  to  the  skies,  yield  not  in 
ruggedness  or  devation  to  any  we 
have  seen ;  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  cha- 
otic masses  at  their  feet,  and  scantier 
wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  na- 


kedness ;  even  the  dark  pine  more 
rarelv  roots  itself  in  the  deep  chasms 
which  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all 
sides  is  the  prospect  closed,  except 
in  front  to  the  eastward,  where,  from 
behind  a  mass  of  bare  spires,  four 
huge,  lofty*  snowy  peaks  arise ;  these 
are  the  p^s  of  Roodroo-Himmalah. 
There  could  be  no  finer  finishing,  no 
grander  closes  to  such  a  scene* 

**  We  approach  it  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  enormous  shapeless  masses 
of  granite,  which,  during  ages,  have 
fallen  from  thedifi  above*  that  frown 
over  the  very  temple,  and,  in  all  pn^ 
bability,  will  some  day  themselves  de- 
scend in  ruins  and  crush  it  Around 
the  enclosure,  and  among  the  masses, 
for  some  distance  up  the  mountain*  a 
few  fine  old  pine-trees  throw  a  dark 
shade,  and  form  a  magnificent  fore- 
ground ;  while  the  river  runs  impetu- 
ously in  its  shinffly  bed,  and  the  stified 
but  fearful  sound  of  the  stones  whidiit 
rolls  along  with  it,  crashing  together, 
mixes  wi&  the  roar  of  its  waters. 

"  We  are  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
stupendous  Himmalah,  the  loftiest, 
and  perhaps  most  rugged*  range  of 
mountains  in  the  world.  We  were  at 
the  ackuowledgedsource  of  thatnoble 
river,  equally  an  object  of  veneration 
and  a  source  of  feruiity,  plenty,  and 
.  opulence  to  Hindostan ;  and  we  bad 
now  reached  the  holiest  shrine  of 
Hindoo  worship  which  these  holy 
hiUs  conlain.  These  are  surely  stri- 
king considerations,  combining  with 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  place>  to 
move  the  fedings  strongly." 
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WBITTEN  ON  THE  I9TB  OP  JULYj  IN  MEMORY  OF  HIS  MAJSSTY'a 
COBONATION. 


Say,  glorious  orb  I  whose  undiminished  lamp 

Hath  lighted  countless  nations  to  repose, 
When  didst  thou  mark  in  court,  or  bower,  or  camp, 

A  statelier  train,  or  comelier  forms,  thvi  those 
Whose  kmg  array  von  ample  gates  enclose? 

The  Chiefs  are  there,  who  bade  the  lion  wave 
On  earth  and  ocean  o'er  Britannia's  foes ; 

The  Senate  there,  who,  to  the  vanquish'd  brave. 
Her  arts,  her  equal  laws,  her  rescued  freedom  gave. 

Worthy  are  they  to  clasp  the  gilded  spur, 

To  pace  with  plumed  head  and  garter'd  knee. 
While  velvet  glows  beneath  pale  minever. 

The  sumptuous  ^arb  of  antique  chivalry ; 
.  For  not  at  high  Poitiers  beat  hearts  more  free. 

Not  hardier  knights  the  proud  Armada  met* 
Than  gird  thy  golden  pall,  and  beat  for  thee. 

Monarch,  whose  rule  in  Albion's  crown  hath  set 
Gems  that  may  Tudor  mock,  and  shame  Plantagenet 

And  now  that  peerless  crown  adorns  thy  brow, 

Thine  arm  sustains  the  sceptre  of  command ; 
Princes  before  thy  throne  their  fealty  vow. 

And  every  voice,  and  each  exultant  hand. 
Attests  the  homage  oi  thy  native  land. 

The  whiteTrobed  choir  respond,  and  music's  wings. 
Fraught  with  a  nation's  prayers,  for  Heaven  expand ; 

From  base  to  battlement  the  fabric  rings. 
And  silence  guards  no  more  the  sepulchre  of  kings. 
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Dreams  my  fond  brain— or  hath  that  sound  affray'd 

The  slumbering  tenants  of  the  sculptured  tomb? 
Methinks  1  track  along  the  dim  arcade 

Whose  storied  panes  increase  its  twilight  gloomy 
Long-buried  chiefs  that  wait  the  day  of  doom. 

Sebert  is  there,  who  bade  the  cross  divine 
On  Thorney's  barren  islet  bud  and  bloom ; 

Meek  Edward  quits  his  desecrated  shrine ; 
And  Henry  wakes,  whose  name  shall  with  these  walls  dedine* 

Potent  in  arts  alone,  the  wavefing  Sire 

Leans  on  the  dauntless  son,  hia  life's  support. 
On  him  whose  wisdom  curb'd  the  nobles'  ire. 

Whose  valour  won  the  Cambrian  mountain  fort ; 
And  there  strides  on  the  Knight  of  Agincourt 

In  equal  pace  with  him  of  Cressy's  field. 
Victors  in  ^ain,  since  Fortune's  6ckle  sport 

To  jarring  chiefs  consign'd  th'  unblemish'd  shield. 
And  left  to  babes  the  sword  scaroe  Ascabart  could  wield. 

Warriors  and  war^s  flood  waves  thus  idly  ebb ; 

But  mark  the  jpile  whef  e  brass  has  learned  to  breathe. 
And  stone,  like  dew-drops  on  Arachne's  web. 

Looks  lightly  down  o'er  bannered  stalls  beneath. 
Thence  oome  the  peaceful  kings  with  sword  in  aheath. 

On  Richmcmd's  brow  the  blended  roses  twine^ 
Red  Alhia's  thistle  decks  her  Stuart's  wreath. 

But  Erin's  flower,  for  ages  doeoi'd  to  pine. 
Reserves  its  bloom  to  Meas  the  Heir  of  Brunswick's  line. 

Nations  repose :  for  man's  impetuous  pridcy 

His  schemes,  his  strifes,  by  death's  cold  hand  are  hushed  ; 
Remorseless  Mary  walks  at  Edward's  side; 

Elisa  views  the  beauteous  foe  she  crush'd. 
Nor  paler  grows  her  cheek  that  never  blush'd ; 

Voluptttoas  Charles,  thrice  bound  in  Bourbon's  chain. 
Meets  great  Nassau,  with  Bourbon's  ccmquest  flush'd ; 

And  Stuart's  daughters,  him  whose  golden  rein 
Ruled  the  white  steed  that  ramp'd  o'er  Stuart's  lost  domain. 

Silent  the  train  recedes — but,  ah  1  to  him 

Who  claims  their  throne,  that  silence  speaks  more  loud 
Than  the  glad  people's  voice,  their  splendour  dim 

Dispels  life's  pageant  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Pensive  on  him  gaae  all — the  meek — the  proud— 

The  valiant  and  the  weak*^but  pensive  most 
Pale  Richard's. shade^seC)  see !  the  crimson'd  shroud. 

He  lingering  waves,  and,  ere  in  darkness  lost, 
Gives  language  to  the  looks  of  all  the  shadowy  host 
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"  Monarch !  the  feast^  the  song,  the  banquet  cup. 

For  thee  shall  glad  yon  rafter'd  roof  to-night ; 
And  every  angel  form  that  bears  it  up. 

Shall  bathe  his  pinions  in  a  flood  of' light. 
For  theey  in  orient  pearl,  and  plumage  white. 

Shall  beauteous  Albion  lead  her  starry  train. 
For  thee,  the  Prince,  the  Noble,  and  the  Knipht, 

The  lawn-robed  Prelate,  and  the  lowly  swam, 
Shall  shout,  till  vales,  and  hills,  and  oceans,  shout  again. 

"  The  hand  untaught  to  serve,  on  thee  shall  tend. 

And  maple  vie  with  gold  thy  touch  to  meet ; 
The  knee  unused  to  kneel,  to  thee  shall  bend; 

And,  like  its  mountain  lord,  the  falcon  fleet 
Shall  stoop  from  air,  and  diirp  thy  hand  to  greet ; 

While  trump,  and  drum,  and  clarion's  thrilling  calls 
Herald  the  youthful  Champion,  at  thy  feet 

To  seal  his  challenge  with  the  gauntlet's  fiill, 
By  high-born  Howard  back'd,  and  hun  who  quellM  the  Gaul. 

"  Quaff  the  full  cup  of  bliss :  yet,  oh,  beware !    ' 

As  high  it  foam'a  for  me,  when  that  fair  roof» 
My  master-work,  first  spanned  the  yielding  air. 

And  echo'd  first  the  charger's  clattering  hoof^ 
My  Champion  too  was  there  in  arms  of  proof; 

No  hand  opposed,  no  tongue  defiance  spoke ; 
Thousands  throng'd  round,  who  stood  ere  long  aloof, 

And  he  who  hired  the  assassin's  kindlier  stroke. 
Knelt  lowest  of  the  low— the  faithless  Bolingbroke. 

*'  Then  trust  not  thou  the  flatterer's  hollow  voice. 

Court  not  the  wavering  crowds'  vociferous  zeal, 
Bejust — ^if  mortals  deem  thee  just,  rejoice-^- 

But  if  the  traitor^s  malison  they  deal, 
To  Him  who  made  thee  King,  make  thine  appeal. 

Be  His  strong  arm  thy  buckler.  He  thy  might ; 
So  may'st  thou  stand  unmoved,  nor  fear,  nor  feel 

Seditious  breath,  thait  taints  the  breeze  of  night. 
Or  bold  rebellion's  shaft,  that  shames  the  noonday  light. 

"  And  in  that  hour,  when  mortal  strength  is  weak. 

When  thou,  like  us,  shah  own  a  tyrant's  sway. 
Supreme  o'er  Valour^s  arm,  and  Beauty's  cheek. 

And  even  o'er  Virtue's  tenement  of  clay, 
With  whom  thy  Sire  and  mine  alike  decayt 

And  thy  fair  daughter's  bloom  untimely  show'd<^- 
Oh  I  in  that  awfnl  hour  be  Heaven  thy  stay. 

And  there  be  thou  enthroned,  through  His  dear  blood. 
Who  wore  the  thorn-wove  crown,  and  dyed  the  Holy  Rood." 
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LINES 

TO  THB  MEMORY  OF  A  LATB  DIST1NOUI8HSB  CHARACTBB. 

laawteoee  of  ?irtuoiu  Father,  Tirtnons  Sod. 

Milt  ox. 

LoNo  threatening  hung  th'  impending  gloom. 
While  trembling  Hope  respired  with  pain» 

And  shrinking  fear  foresaw  tne  doom 
That  sorrowing  hearts  could  ill  sustain  : 

The  bolt  is  sped — ^we  view  aghast 

The  mighty  ruin  ftU'n  at  last. 

As  some  majestic  sheltering  oaky 
With  ample  boughs,  the  forest's  pride, 

Victim  of  Heaven's  own  thunder  stroke, 
Spreads  its  lamented  ruin  wide ; 

The  scatter'd  tenants  of  its  shade 

With  plaintiye  cries  the  ear  invade. 

Thus  low  on  earth  Machaon  Neff, 
To  us  extinct,  that  mighty  mind ; 

Long  must  we  mourn  the  good  and  wise— - 
The  noble-hearted,  true,  and  kind : — 

The  yawning  gulf,  which  all  deplore. 

Lies  open  to  be  fiU'd  no  more. 

Sprung  from  a  long  paternal  line, 
For  virtue  loved^-for  science  famed — 

'Midst  Scotia's  nobles  first  to  shine. 
His  high  matemd  lineage  daim'd  ; 

Yet  Genius  on  his  favour'd  head 

New  honours  heap'd— -new  loatie  shed. 

Sprung  from  the  noble  and  the  brave-* 
The  saint,  the  scholar,  and  the  sage,— 

Though  round  his  tomb  no  trophies  wave,* 
His  fiime  to  everf  distant  age 

Shall"  flourish  fresh  in  vernal  grace. 

And  add  new  splendour  to  the  race. 

Cold  is  that  heart  whose  fervid  glow 
Burst  forth  in  many  an  ardent  gleam ;; 

Closed  are  those  lips*  whence  wont  to  flow 
Of  eloquence  the  copious  stream. 

While  wit  and  learning's  blended  powers   . 

Bloom'd  fair  in  academic  bowers. 
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His  was  the  clear  and  epodess  life. 
Pure  as  the  lucid  mountain  stream ; 

And  sordid  art  and  petty  strife. 
And  avarice  with  her  golden  dream. 

Shrunk  from  that  candid  open  mien 

Where  truth  and  honour  shone  serene. 

The  stream  that  with  diminish'd  force 
Irriffuous  wanders  through  the  meady 

Or,  hid  in  shades,  directs  its  course. 
Each  humbler  plant  unseen  to  feed ; 

While  verdure  fresh,  and  flow'rets  gay. 

Reviving  mark  its  devious  way : 

An  emblem  fair  its  course  supplied 
Of  bounty  ever  fresh  and  new* 

That  while  it  wander'd  far  and  wide. 
As  silent  moved  as  evening  dew. 

And  heal'd  disease*  and  soften'd  woe,— 

That  stream,  alas !  has  ceased  to  flow. 

She  who,  to  him  supremely  dear, 
Dwelt  in  his  generous  bosom's  core ; 

They  who,  his  pride  and  solace  hare, 
Joy  in  a  Other's  smile  no  more. 

While  o'er  the  treasure  lost  they  moan, — 

Mourn  not  unaided  or  alone. 

Sickness,  and  want,  and  sorrow  round, 
Respond  with  answering  sounds  of  woe^ 

Long  must  they  mourn  the  skill  profound,  • 
That  bade  the  healing  balsam  flow, 

And  added  to  the  unbought  cure 

The  aid  that  made  it  firm  and  sure. 

Not  to  this  favour'd  isle  alone. 
Where  art  and  genius  soar  so  high. 

Where  science  mounts  her  western  throne. 
And  heavenward  lifts  her  eagle  eye. 

Was  his  much  honoured  name  confined, 

Who  lived  and  thought  for  all  his  kind. 

Where'er  the  sons  of  science  strive 
Our  feeble  nature's  pangs  to  aid. 

His  fame  immortal  shall  survive 
With  grateful  honours  duly  paid. 

Extensive  as  the  healing  art. 

And  dear  to  every  generous  heart : 
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^  Where  Britain's  ener^tic  tongue 

Is  heard  id  East  or  Western  Ind, 
Or  Shakespeare's  verse»  or  Milton's  soDg» 

Have  fancy  waked  or  taste  refined. 
Beneath  the  sun's  last  lingering  rav. 
Or  where  he  first  pours  forth  Uie  day ; 

From  where  Canadian  wastes  of  snow. 
Sullen  in  wint'ry  guise  appear. 

To  where  the  South,  with  ardent  glow. 
Decks  with  her  golden  fruits  the  year, 

Columbia's  sons  that  name  revere. 

To  virtue  and  to  wisdom  dear. 

Even  hostile  France,  averse  no  more 
To  merit's  just  and  powerful  daim. 

In  healing  art  and  classic  lore, 
Inscribes  the  Scottish  sajro's  name 

Amongst  her  son8»  whose  »ir  renown 

Their  country's  letter'd  honours  crown. 

Yet  not  the  wealth  bis  spirit  scom'd. 
Not  all  the  wreathes  his  genius  won. 

Not  all  who  praised,  nor  all  who  mourn'd. 
Avail  when  life's  short  day  is  done : 

To  heartfelt  virtues  prised  by  Heaven* 

The  unfading  amaranth  is  given. 

His  dear*loved  country  heirs  that  fame. 
That  long  her  classic  page  shall  grace» 

His  ofipring,  too,  may  boast  the  name. 
That  sheds  a  radiance  o'er  his  race ; 

But  'tis  his  goodness  spreads  a  bloom. 

And  scatters  fragrance  round  his  tomb. 


NAPOLEON. 

{Frinn  the  French). 

QThe  following  is  a  pretty  correct  version  of  one  of  the  numerous  poems  on  the 
Death  of  Napoleon,  at  present  in  circulation  in  Paris.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
fond  and  devoted  attachment  with  which  his  memory  is  still  cherishea  by  his  fol* 
lowers.^ 

Noble  spirit,  hast  thou  fied  I 
Is  thy  glorious  journey  sped. 
Thy  days  of  brightness  numbered, — 
Soul  of  dread  sublimity  ! 
16 
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Haat  them  burst  thy  prison  bands. 
Twined  round  thee  by  coward  handSf 
Hast  thou  fled  to  other  lands^ 

Where  thou  must— thou  wilt  be  free  f 

Tyrants  i  cowards !  mark  the  day. 

Even  now  'tis  on  the  way; 

When  your  namesi  to  scorn  a  prey. 

Shall  live  with  endless  infomy ! 

Hark!  'tis  victory's  deathless  kndl I— 
Lodi  shall  remember  well  !«• 
Austerlitzl  Marengo!  tell 

Of  his  glorious  chivalry  I 

Ten  his  deeds  by  field  and  flood! 
Witness  river,  mountain,  wood! 
Shew  his  path  of  fire  and  blood. 

That  bum'd  behind  him  gloriously ! 

Alas  I  that  hero's  life  should  close 
In  languid,  famdess,  duU  repose. 
Far  from  the  contest  that  bestows 
On  mortals  immortality ! 

Alas !  that  he,  the  great,  the  brave. 
Should  fill  a  hermit's  bloodless  grave. 
Where  never  roU'd  the  hallowing  wave 
Of  battle  and  of  victory! 

He  should  have  died  on  bloodv  field. 
Where  column  after  column  wneel'd. 
Where  cannon  roar'd,  and  charger  reel'd. 
Amid  destrucdon's  revelry. 

He  should  have  laid  his  glorious  head 
Amid  the  wreck  himself  had  made. 
Ten  thousand  corpses  round  him  spread. 
The  flower  of  all  hb  enemy. 

Spirii  of  undying  name, 
EnoMs  honour  thou  shalt  claim, 
WhQit  thy  foes,  unknown  to  fame, 

Shall  weep  in  cold  obscurity ! 

Glory's  hallow'd  light  divine 
Ever  on  thy  head  shall  shine. 
And  valour's  heart  will  be  thy  shrine. 
Thy  portion  vast  futurity ! 

X.  X.  X. 

VOL.  XIV.  PART  I.  2  A 
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LINES 

WBITTBN  BY 

LORD  BYRON, 
On  the  Death  of  his  Dog,  at  Netcetead  Aibetf. 

Near  this  spot 

are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one, 

who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanityt 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

and  all  the  Virtues  of  Man,  without  his  Vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning 

flattery  if  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

BOATSWAIN,  A  DOG. 

who  was  bom  in  Newfoundland,  May,  1803; 

and  died  at  Newstead,  Nov.  18^  1808. 


When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptcv^s  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rest  below ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been. 

But  the  poor  Dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend ; 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonour'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 
Denied  in  Heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth. 
While  Man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven  ; 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  Man  !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 

Who  knows  thee  well,  must  quit  thee  with  disgust. 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheats 

Thy  tongue  hypocrisy,  thy  heart  deceit. 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame» 

Ye  who  behold  perchance  this  simple  urn. 
Pass  on,  it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn ; 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 
I  never  knew  but  one— and  here  he  lies. 
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TO  THE  RAINBOW. 
Bt  T.  Campbell. 

Triumphant  arch,  tliat  fill'st  the  sky  .] 

When  storms  prepare  to  part) 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 

To  teacn  me  what  thou  art 

Still  seem  as  to  my  dulhood's  sights 

A  midway  station  given. 
For  hajjpy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so. 
As  when  I  dream  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  science  from  creation's  fiice 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  viuons  yield  their  place 

To  cold  material  laws ! 

And  yet^  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams^ 

But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 

Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 

Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 

To  watch  the  sacred  sign  ? 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  held  alofl  her  child, 

To  bless  die  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  iubilee  to  k€ep. 

The  first  made  anthem  rang, 
On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep^ 

And  the  first  Poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  muse's  eye 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam ; 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 

Be  still  the  poet's  theme. 
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The  earth  to  thee  its  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings* 

When  ^ttering  in  the  freshened  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town. 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  ^thorns  down ! 

As  'iresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  ea^le  from  the  ark 
First  sported  m  thy  beam ! 

For,  fiiithful  to  its  sacred  page. 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


THS 

MAID'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

By  T.  Campbsli.. 

Nbtbr  wedding,  ever  wooing, 
Still  a  lovelorn  heart  pursuing. 
Read  you  not  the  wrongs  you're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  ? 
All  my  lifi^  with  sorrow  strewing, 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

Rivals  banish'd,  bosoms  plighted. 
Still  our  days  are  disunited ; 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted. 

Now  half  quench'^  appears, 
Damp'd  and  waverine,  and  benighted, 

Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charms  you  call  your  dearest  blessing. 
Lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing. 
Eyes  a  mutual  soul  confessing, 

Soon  you'll  make  them  grow 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing. 

Not  with  age,  but  woe  I 
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ON  THE  EGYPTIAN  TOMB. 

Pomp  of  Egypt's  elder  day^ 
Shade  of  the  mighty  pass'd  away, 
(Whose  ^ant  works  still  firown  sublime 
'Mid  the  twilight  shades  of  time ;) 
Fanes  of  sculpture  vast  and  rudey 
That  strew  the  sandy  solitude^ 
Lo  I  before  our  startled  eyes. 
As  at  a  wizard's  wand,  ye  rise, 
Glimm'ring  larger  through  the  gloom ! 
While  on  uie  secrets  of  die  tomb, 
Wtapt  in  other  times,  we  ^aze. 
The  Mother-Queen  of  ancient  days. 
Her  mystic  symbol  in  her  hand. 
Great  Isis  seems  herself  to  stand. 

From  mazv  vaultSf  hi^h-arch'd  and  dim. 
Hark  I  heara  ye  not  Osiris'  hymn  ? 
And  saw  ye  not,  in  order  dread. 
The  long  procession  of  the  dead  ? 

Forms  that  the  night  of  years  conceal'd, 
As  by  a  flash,  are  here  reveal'd  ; 
Chiefs,  who  sung  the  victor  song, 
Scepter'd  kings,  a  shadowy  throng ! 
From  slumber  of  three  thousand  years, 
Eadi  as  in  life  and  light  appears. 
Stem  as  of  yore !  yes,  vision  vast. 
Three  thousand  years  have  silent  pass'd. 
Suns  of  empire  risen  and  set, 
(Whose  story  time  can  ne'er  for^t,) 
Since,  in  the  morning  of  her  pnde. 
Immense,  along  the  Nile's  green  side. 
The  City  of  the  Sun  appear  d. 
And  her  gigantic  image  rear'd. 

As  her  own  Memnon»  like  a  trembling  string. 
When  the  sun,  with  rising  ray, 
Strt^'d  the  lonelj^  desert  gray. 
Sent  forth  its  magic  murmuring. 
That  just  was  heard,  then  died  away ; 
So  pass'd,  O  Thebes  I  thy  morning  pride. 
Thy  glory  WIS  the  sound  that  died  J  ^ 

Phantom  of  that  city  old. 
Whose  mystic  spoils  we  now  behold, 
A  kingdom's  sepulchre— oh  say. 
Shall  Albion's  own  illustrious  dav, 
Thus  darkly,  close  ?  her  power,  her  fame^ 
Thus  pass  away,  a  shade,  a  name  1 

May  19.  W.  L.  B. 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN  ON  HEABINQ  THAT  THE  AU8TRIANS  HAD  ENTERED  NAPLS0. 

Ay— down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are ; 

From  this  hour  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins. 
That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  liberty's  war. 

Be  suck'd  out  by  tyrants^  or  stagnate  in  chains. 

On,  on,  like  a  doud,  through  their  beautiful  vales. 

Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er. 
Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails, 

From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  poison  their  shore ! 

May  their  fate  be  a  mock- word — ^may  men  of  all  lands 
Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles, 

When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands. 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls ! 

And  deep,  and  more  deep  as  the  iron  is  driven. 

Base  slaves  !•  may  the  whet  of  their  agony  be. 
To  think — as  the  damn'd  haply  think  of  that  Heaven, 

They  had  once  in  their  reach — that  they  might  have  been  free ! 

When  the  world  stood  in  hope,  when  a  spirit  that  breathed 

Full  fresh  of  the  olden  time,  whisper'd  about. 
And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  hdf  way  unsheath'd. 

But  waited  one  conquering  word  to  flash  out ; 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  mighty  in  fame, 
Filicajas  and  Petrarchs,  seem'd  bursting  to  view. 

And  their  swords  and  their  warnings,  like  tongues  of  bright  flame. 
Over  freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling  on  you. 

Good  God !  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life. 

Worth  ages  of  history— when,  had  you  hurl'd 
One  bolt  at  yon  bloody  invader,  that  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the  world. 

That  then— oh !  disgrace  upon  manhood— e'en  then. 

You  should  falter,  should  ding  to  your  pitiful  broith, 
^wer  down  into  beasts,  when  you  mi^t  nave  stood  men  ; 
^    And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  damnation  to  death ! 

It  is  stranffe— >it  is  dreadful — shout,  tyranny !  shout. 
Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  freedom  is  o'er<— 

If  there  Imgers  one  spark  of  her  light,  tread  it  out. 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more. 

16 
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For  if  such  are  the  braggarts  that  claim  to  be  free» 
Come,  despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let  me  kiss — 

Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  l>ondman  of  thee, 
Than  to  sully  e*en  chains  by  a  struggle  like  this. 


ON  GREECE. 

Of  the  three  fanndred,  grant  bnt  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylie. 

Slow  sets  the  sun ;  his  ray  serene 

He  throws  upon  a  lovely  scene  ; 

Blest  scene !  where  once,  as  eagle  free. 

The  Grecian  hail'd  thee.  Liberty ! 

Where  now  the  Turkish  despot  reigns, 

And  rules  with  iron  rod  the  plains 

Where  Greecei  while  Greece  remained,  had  fought 

In  Freedom's  holy  cause,  and  taught 

The  nations  round  to  bend  with  fear 

Before  her  brilliant  high  career. 

Land  of  the  freeman !  canst  thou  be 
So  fall'n,  so  low  in  slavery ; — 
Land  of  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wise, 
Whose  souls  have  sought  their  native  skies, 
Oh,  can  thy  children  but  look  on 
The  ruin'd  pilci  the  mould'ring  stone, 
Which  once  were  Grecia's  halls  of  state, 
Where  Senates  held  their  grave  debate  ? 
Or  can  this  slavish,  abject  son. 
Look  on  th^r  plain,  O  Marathon  ? 
Or  stand,  with  soul  unmoved,  and  sec 
Thy  well-fought  pass,  Thermopyls  ? — 
Or  gaze  on  Leuctra's  hallow'd  plain. 
And  think  on  all  those  scenes  in  vain  ? — 
Ye  sacred  brave !  in  vain  ye  died — 
In  vain  has  flow'd  the  purple  tide 
Of  millions,  at  their  country's  call — 
Vain  were  your  efforts,  vain  your  fall  !^i 
Your  fame  forgot,  your  valour  gone^— 
Your  name  despised,  remains  alone. 
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LORD  BYRON  TO  MR  T.  MOORE. 

Mt  boat  18  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea : 
But  ere  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee. 

Here's  a  sigh  for  diose  I  lore. 

And  a  smile  for  those  I  hate, 
And,  whatever  sky's  above. 

Here's  heart  for  any  fitta 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me* 

Itlstill  shall  bear  me  on ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  it  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

As  I  gasp'd  on  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fainting  spirits  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drbk. 

In  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— Peace  to  thee  and  thine. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore ! 
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No.  L~REMARKABLE  TRIALS  AND  LAW 
PROCEEDINGS. 


TRIALS  UNDEE  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  AT 
LIMERICK. 


Lmerick,  December  16*  1820. 
Tbm  day,  at  two  o'clock,  the  Ho- 
Boorable  Baron  McClelland  and  the 
HoBQurable  Justice  Moore  arrived  in 
thit  city,  from  Dublin.  They  were 
men  near  Bird-Hill,  county  Tipperary, 
by  the  city  Hiflrh  Sheriffs,  accompanied 
by  their  bailiffs,  Mr  Drought's  po- 
lice, and  a  party  of  cavalry  $  and  b^ 
the  county  High  Sheriff  and  his  bai- 
liffs, and  a  detachment  of  Major  WiU 
cock's  police,  from  whence  they  were 
accompanied  to  their  lodgings  in 
George's  Street. 

December  17. 

This  naoming,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
both  the  Judges  entered  the  County 
CouTKt  ^ter  which  the  Lord  Lieute- 
aant'a  direction  to  hold  a  commission 
for  the  trial  pf  iuch  persons  as  were  in 
custody  for  offences  recently  commit- 
ted against  the  public  peace,  was  read, 
and  the  Grand  Jury  were  sworn  in. 

The  learned  Baron  McClelland  ad- 
dresKd  the  Grand  Jury,  in  a  luminous 


and  constitutional  chai^.  He  took  « 
review  of  the  dangerous  and  wickefl^ 
associations  which  disgraced  the  coun- 
ty, and  cited  several  acts,  framed  for 
the  suppression  of  Whiteboyism.  The 
first  of  those  acts  was  passed  in  the 
year  1776,  when  it  wasenacted,  «<  That 
any  number  of  persons  associating  to- 
gether, Under  any  particular  disguise, 
with  fire-arms,  Bcc  amounted  to  a  high 
misdemeanour,  subjecting  them  to  ins- 
prisonment  and  corporal  punishment, 
under  the  discretion  of  tne  Court- 
but  that  when  such  a  party  should  pr9« 
ceed  to  any  operative  acts  of  violencCf 
each  and  every  one  in  such  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  was  subject  to  the  higfi 
penal  punishment  of  death. 

*■  Also,  threatening  letters,denuncia- 
tions,  placards,  of  an  insurrectionary 
spirit,  against  loyal  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects, was  capitally  penaL 

«*The  slightest  trespass,aftersun-set, 
by  any  such  party,  though  in  other 
occasions  but  a  trespass,  yet  in  this 
case  of  a  Whiteboy  system,  is  capi- 
tal. 
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"  Any  onegiving  countenance  or  pro- 
tect ion  to  any  person  or  persons  asso- 
ciated for  any  illegal  purposei  are  con- 
sidered conspirators^  and  are  equally 
guilty." 

By  another  act  passed  in  the  27th  of 
his  late  Majestyy  denominated  the  Riot 
Act 9  **  threatening  magistrates  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  which 
were  too  common  and  well  known  in 
this  county^  was  capital  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.'» 

His  Lordship  then  referred  to  other 
sections,  enabhng  the  magistrates  to 
call  upon  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
to  aid  and  assist  in  putting  down  all 
tumultuary  proceedings,  and  that  in 
case  of  any  one  refusmg,  said  refusal 
was  indictable.  He  then  referred  to 
the  prudence  of  arresting  any  person 
or  persons  who  may  be  in  the  secret  of 
the  insurgents;  that  the  magistrates 
were  bound  to  swear'  such  person  or 
persons ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
commit  them  to  prison.  All  suspicious 
characters  who  may  be  roving,  and 
strangers  in  the  country,  and  likely  to 
diffuse  the  wicked  spirit  now  a€oat, 
ahould  give  bail,  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
ought  to  be  committed  until  the  ensu- 
ing assizes. 

His  Lordship  then  implored  the 
Grand  Jury  to  co-operate  with  the 
police  magistrates ;  to  concert  too- 
ther By  baronial  meetings,  and  advise 
upon  the  most  judicious  means  of  ar- 
restifi?  the  progiess  of  disaffection  ;  to 
stay  all'  other  avocations,  except  that 
of  promoting  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ty, in  order  that  a  deluded  peasantry 
might  be  restored  to  habits  of  lovalty, 
peace,  and  industry,  and  rescued  from 
designing,  factious  demagogues,  hold- 
ing out  popular  subjects  to  ensnare  the 
unwary — and  be  sincerely  trusted, 
that  the  effect  of  this  Special  Com- 
mission would  be  saluury  in  reHoring 
the  peace  of  the  county. 


Murder  of  Mrs  ToRRANeE. 

Limerick,  December  17. 

John  M'Namara  and  Thomas  Mo- 
lony  were  then  placed  at  the  bar.  The 
prisoners  were  arraigned  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Mrs  Susanna  Torrance,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  present  reign,  at  a  place  cadled 
Moiidella,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
The  indictment  charged  Thomas'Mo- 
lony  with  being  an  accomplice,  aiding 
and  assisting  in  said  murder. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  rose, 
and  addressed  the  Jury  as  follows : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — The  two 
prisoners  now  at  the  bar  stand  charged 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  the  late  Mrs 
Susanna  Torrance,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  lay  before  you  a  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence to  be  adduced,  which  is  of  a 
circumstantial  character. — This  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  with  the  strictest  im- 
partiality. It  is  usually  the  case  that 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  gives  his 
observations  to  the  Jury  as  far  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  general 
bearing  upon  the  case  in  which  he  may 
be  eneaged  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  I  should  account  for  this 
extraordinary  visitation  of  public  jus- 
tice. Gentlemen,  I  shall  make  but  few 
observations  ;  sorry  am  I  to  say  that 
in  this  county  they  are  necessary.  You 
are  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  necessi- 
ty now,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  of 
holding  a  Special  Commission  in  this 
county.  Three  times,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years,  has  a  desperate  confede- 
racy outraged  and  violated  the  laws  of 
the  country ;  it  is  now  fifty  years  since 
the  Whit^boy  Aet  has  been  enact- 
ed  ;  that  tine  might  serve  as  a  faith.- 
ful  history  of  later  days,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  is  still  such,  that  you 
are  once  more  assembled  upon  a  Spe- 
cial Commission.  The  common  people 
have  once  more  confederated  against 
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the  lanrs  and  the  public  lottitutioDt. 
Your  property  is  in  danger ;  and  if  you 
retist  the  plunder  of  your  property, 
you  are  threatened  with  torture  and 
with  murder — the  law  must  put  them 
down»  or  they  will  put  the  law  down. 
People  are  obliged  to  Hve  as  if  in  gar-^ 
rison — the  Judges  are  compelled  to 
travel  with  military  escorts.    Gentle-* 
men*  this  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  be 
endured.  With  a  resident  gentry,  I  do 
not,  gentlemen,  despair  of  the  public 
safety — I  do  not  fear  your  being  un« 
able  to  put  down  this  formidable,  aU 
though  contemptible,  insurrection ;— - 
but,  gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  allow  me  to  make  this  one 
observation^  and  that  is,  that  nothing 
connected  with  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  may  be  brought 
unfairly  against  the  prisoners^  but  you 
may  contrast  the  mild  and  just  laws  of 
the  country  with  those  dreadful  acts 
of  violence  and  insubordination  which 
have  so  frequently  disgraced  this  coun- 
*« Gentlemen, Mrs  Susanna  Torrance 
was  the  wife  of  Mr  Torrance,  a  na- 
tive of  another  county,  but  who  re- 
sided in  the  liberties  of  this  city.     In 
the  month  of  March  last^  his  house 
was  attacked  by  an  armed  banditti-— 
he  resisted  them,  and,  assisted  by  Mrs 
Torrance,  succeeded  in  beating  them 
off;  he  did  not  give  up  his  arms;  it 
is  supposed  that  many  of  them  were 
wouD^d  on  that  occasion  ;   and  Mr 
Torrance,  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  remain  there,  removed  to 
the  town  of  Adare,  a  little  beyond 
whi^h  he  took  a  farm.  He  used  to  re- 
turn at  night,  gentlemen,  to  Uie  town 
of  Adare,  undier  the  protection  of  a 
military  escort.  On  Sunday,  the  10th 
of  Jane,  he  was  returning  from  his 
farm,  in  company  with  Mrs  Torrance ; 
they  came  by  a  public  path  which  led 
through  some  fields,  and  had  to  come 
by  a  stone  gap  which  they  had  pass- 


ed in  the  morning.    When  they  came 
to  this  gap,  a  man  jumped  suddenly 
from  the  other  side^  and  handed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr  Torrance ;  when  Mr  Tor- 
rance began  to  open  this  letter,  the 
inan  took  a  stone  from  his  breast,  and 
flung  it  at  him ;  another  man  then  leap- 
ed over  the  wall,  and  struck  him  with 
a  stick.    In  this  conflict  Mr  Torrance 
was  unarmed  >  they  both  fell,  and  Mrs 
Torrance  tore  the  fellqw  from  off.  her 
husband's  body.    Mr  Torrance  was 
stunned — he  lost  his  senses  for  some 
time,  but  when  he  came  to  his  recol- 
lection, he  saw  his  wife  engaged  at 
some  distance  with  the  man  who  leap- 
ed over  the  wall  with  the  stick.     I 
mention  no  names  now,  gentlemen  ;  it 
will  be  for  you  to  draw  yoiu  conclu- 
sions from  the  cvidenee.    When  Mr 
Torrance  saw  his  wife  engaged  with 
this  man,  he  perceived  a  stick  in  her 
hand,  but  does  not  know  how  she 
came  by  it— whether  from  the  extra- 
ordinary courage  with  which  she  was 
animated  that  mduced  her  to  take,  it 
from  htm,  or  whether  she  found  it  oa 
the  ground.     Mr  Torrance  then  en- 
gaged with  that  man,  and  they  both 
came  to  the  ground^many  blows  were 
given,  and  many  wounds  received  ;  the 
man  was  more  than  once  senseless,  and 
Mr  Torrance  wae  so  also.    Mr  Tor- 
rance repeatedly  struck  this  man  with 
a  stick  on  the  shins,  until  he  at  last 
broke  the  stick.     Mr  Torrance  then 
looked  round,  and  saw  the  other  man 
in  conflict  with  his  wife.  He  who  had 
been  in  conflict  with  Mrs  Torrance   ' 
said,  to  the  other  man,  <<  Tom,  come 
away ;"  he  appeared  to  be  wiping  scMoe- 
thing  which  he  held  in  his  hand.    Mr 
Torrance  got  up  with  difficulty,  and 
the  wretched  lady  in  a  few  minutes  ran 
towards  her  husband ;  she  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  speak,  and  her  bosom  was 
bloody ;  some  cattle  were  drawing  near 
them  in  the  field  where  they  were,  and 
Mr  Torrance  lifted  her  over  the  wall 
into  the  adjoining  fieldi  where,  in  a 
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•hort  tim^y  shccspiira*  Mr  xorranoe 
liad  received  fifteen  slabs ;   he  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulders,  the  arm, 
and  the  loins,  and  he  received  one 
wound  in  the  throat,  through  which 
his  breath  came  i  he  walked  in  that 
state  towards  the  town  of  Adare,  to 
endeavour  to  gret  some  assistance  for 
Mrs  Torrance,  who  he  did  not  think 
was  then  dead  $  he  went  to  the  house 
6f  a  Mr  Switzer,  where,  after  men- 
tioning the  circumstances,  he  fell  down 
exhausted  ;.  Switzer  went  to  the  place 
described  by  Mr  Torrance,  and  found 
Mrs  Torrance  lying  there  dead  and 
at  full  length.     I  shall  now  come  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
prisoners  were  apprehended.^    As  a 
murder,  there  have  been  few  worse, 
^— two  armed  men  mshing  on  two  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  one  of  them  a 
woman — we  involuntarily  shrink  with 
horror  when  we  find  an  Irishman  stain- 
ed with  a  woman's  blood.     But,  gen- 
tlemen, this  murder  was  but  the  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence  pronounced  against 
them  by  this  lawless  banditti,  for  their 
daring  to  resist  them  ;  but  whether 
you  look  on  it  as  assassination  or  in- 
surrection, I  trust  you  will  exercise  a 
cool  and  dispassionate  judgment,  and 
give  your  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence  that  shdl  be  adduced  before 

rm,  *  If  the  evidence  be  satisfactory, 
see  a  class  of  gentlemen  in  that  jury- 
box,  whom,  I  am  sure^  it  would  be  un-; 
necessary  to  warn  against  being  influ- 
enced by  fear,  or  by  the  mote  unwor- 
thy and  ignominious  motive  of  wishing 
to  gain  popularity  with  this  lawless 
banditti." 

The  learned  Counsel  then  recapitu- 
lated those  points  which  were  after* 
terwards  proved  by  the  witnesses  :— 

Mr  John  Torrance  was  then  exami- 
ned by  Mr  Serjeant  Joy.  Witness  ha- 
vittgbeen sworn, deposed  as  foUows:— 

Witness  lived  inMi^h  lasCat  Cim- 
Bigar ;  his  boose  was  attacked  by  a 
great  many  persons  armed  |  they  broke 


lus  windows ;  he  reristed  them  ;  ther 
went  off  on  agi  cement  $  he  fired  and 
wounded  some  of  them ;  ther  threat- 
ened to  bum  his  house's  he  said  if  they 
would,  he  would  keep  the  wounded 
whom  he  had  inside,  and  they  shonid 
bum  with  it.  On  Sunday,'  10th  Juoei 
witness  lived' at  Adare;  be  had  left 
Cunnigar ;  he  was  returning  on  that 
day  from  his  farm  to  Adare ;  it  was 
then  day-light;   Mrs  Torrance  was 
with  him }  they  went  by  a  commote 
pathway  which  led  through  the  fields  ; 
there  was  nobody  but  Mrs  Torrance 
with  witness ;  there  are  a  good  many 
walls  and  stiles,  or  gaps,  on  the  ipath- 
way }  as  witness  was  going  to  leap  over 
a  small  wall,  first  one  man  and  then 
another,  came  suddenly  against  him. 
The  first  man  handed  a  letter  to  him  ; 
witness  had  not  seen  him  when  he  came 
to  the  gap ;  he  must  have  been  lying 
down  on  toe  grass,  or  by  the  wdl.  He 
called  to  somebody  else  to  come  over; 
and  then  the  second  man  came.  After 
witness  took  the  letter,  the  man  who 
gave  it  to  him,  put  his  hand  into  his 
coat,  as  if  for  something;  he  then 
threw  a  stone  at  witness,  which  he  took 
out  of  his  coat;  witness  darted  on  him, 
and  grappled  with  him.   Whilst  enga- 
ged with  him,  the  other  came  behmd 
him,  and  struck  himwith  a  stick ;  witness 
and  the  man  whom  he  was  struggling 
with  both  came  to  the  ground ;  wit- 
ness was  stupified ;  the  man  who  threw 
the  stone  fell  with  him.  When  witnesa 
recovered  a  little,  he  found  himself  dis- 
engaged, but  he  don't  know  how  ;  he 
then  saw  Mrs  Torrance  struggUng 
with  the  other  fellow,  about  mty  or 
fifty  yards  disunt,  in  the  middle  df 
the  field';  Mrs  Torrance  bad  a^  stiek  ; 
they  were  then  armed  widi  stoneai  ai 
they  were  going  to  fling  them  at  wit- 
ness, when  they  came  within  three  at 
four  yards  of  him,  he  jtmiped  in  cm 
them ;  thinks  he  was  then  enfi 
with  the  man  who  handed  him  ( 
ter;  he  was  not  eatiidy  engaged  *lrkh 
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hkat  but  wit  for  a  conaidenible  time ; 
lie  WM  alio  engaged  with  the  other; 
he  then  received  a  atroke  of  a  ttone» 
that  ttnick  fire  oat  of  Kit  eye ;  when 
he  was  capable  of  looking  round*  he 
found  himtdf  on  his  knees;  he  stfll 
hdd  the  man  fast  by  the  thighs ;  wit^ 
ness  was  nbpetmodt ;  he  had  got  the 
Stick  from  Afrs  Torrance,  and  struck 
this  man  repieatedly  on  ibe  legs  aad 
ihins;  the  other  then  came  np  and 
beat  him  linmereifblly ;  Mrs  TorranCe 
called  ont^ ««  Save  his  life  ^  the  stick 
was  by  tUs  time  broken  by  witness, 
and  he  threw  it  jn  the  man's  face ;  he 
then  became  insensible,  and  ^hen  he 
recovered,  he  found  himself  lyin^  on 
the  man  he  had  been  strugglhig  with; 
the  other  called  out,  **  Come  away, 
Tom ;"  he  vras  in  the  field^  and  ap- 
peared to  be  wiping  something ;  wtt- 
I  fdt  as  if  he  had  been  asleep ;  the 
Bs  still  under  him,  and  he  thought 
that  if  he  (the  witness^  had  any  acti- 
vity, he  could  knock  nis  brains  out ; 
attempted  to  raile  his  arm,  but  was 
not  able ;  fie  then  drew  himsdf  away ; 
Mrs  Torrance  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  off  at  this  time ;  she  came  up 
to  witness,  but  did  not  speak  until  she 
came  close  up— >she  then  said,  **  Have 
they  murdered  you  P"  and  lay  on  him ; 
she  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  but  wit- 
ness did  not  know  it  then  ;  she  rolled 
off  wituMs ;  he  (witness)  then  'raised 
himself  on  his  arms  and  looked  at  her ; 
she  was  idl  blood  from  her  breasts  to 
her  knees;  vritness  said,  **  Preserve 
me,  have  they  stkbbed  jou  T'  she  made 
no  answer  I  he  raisea  her  up ;  there 
were  some  cows  in  the  field,  abot^ 
thirty  or  forty,  that  were  annoying 
them  very  much  ;  they  came  crowd- 
ing round  them;  witness  supported 
her>  and  she  walked  a  little  way,  but 
when  near  the  vrall  her  feet  could  sup* 
port  her  no  longer ;  witness  laid  her 
down  inside  the  wall,  but  still  in  the 
field ;  having  some  doubt  that  she 


would  recover,  he'  put  his  arms  under 
ber,  and  raised  her  6ver  the  wall ;  he 
first  thought  she  was  in  a  faint,  but 
afterwards  thought  it  vras  more  than  a 
faint ;  saw  her  countMance  change ; 
there  were  flbme  houses  a  little  vrsfy  off, 
to  which  he  went  for  assistanee;  he 
left  her  lying  at  her  feU  lengthy  to  all 
appearance  as  if  dead  ;  he  still  hoped 
she  vras  but  in  a  funt ;  witness  went 
to  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
where  the  fsmilY  of  a  man  of  the  niftne 
of  Switzer  lived ;  they  were  very  ac- 
tive In  rendering  assistance ;  they  put 
witness  to  bed,  and  sent  out  for  Mrs 
Torrance;    witness    received    many 
wounds;  some  vrere  stabs  of  some 
sharp  instrument;  he  also  received 
bruises  from  a  stick,  and  was  a  con- 
siderable time  ill  from  loss  of  bkxxl ; 
the  doctor  saidy  he  had  received  fbur- 
teen  or  -fifteen  vrounds,  most  of-  them 
inflicted  by  a  sharp  instrument  i  very 
few  people  thought  witness  vrould  live 
a  week ;  hii  eyes  were  also  affected ; 
witness  now  sees  the  num  in  Court  who 
handed  him  the  letter  on  that  day—* 
that  is  the  man — (here  the  witness  put 
the  Sheriff's  rod  on  the  head  of  John 
M*Namara,the  prisoner) ;  vritness  saw 
M'Namarain  about  thirteen  days  af- 
ter, ih  Mrs  Stephens's  house,  at  this 
town,  (Limerick) }  vritness  was  not 
so  well  then  as  he  is  now ;  he  could, 
vrith  help,  get  out  of  bed,  but  thinks 
that  he  vras  not  able  then,  from  the 
state  of  his  heahh^  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  him  ;  vritness  saw  him  after- 
wards in  gaol;  he  vras  in  the  yard, 
and  vritness  was  above  in  a  room ;  *aw 
his  person  and  manner  of  moring;  he 
was  then  brought  up  alone,  and  got 
almost  irritated  at  something  vritness 
said ;  one  reason  why  witness  could 
better  swear  to  him  this  time,  than  on 
the  former  occasion,  vras,  that  he  gave 
a  particular  look  at  vritness ;  it  vras 
exactly  the  same  as  when  he  vru  g6- 
ing  to  throw  the  stone  at  hini ;  wit- 
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nest  mdiorhisttiiKly  <^  that*8  the  nm  ;'* 
savir  him  afterwards  at  the  assizes; 
when  he  saw  him  in  the  dock,  he  was 
of  the  same  mind ;  witness  can  now 
take  on  him  positively  to  swear  that 
he  is  the  man  ;  witness  saw  the  other 
prt8oner»  Molony,  after  the  death  of 
Mrs  Torrance  ^  saw  the  man  the  other 
called  Tom  f  believes  he  is  the  same ; 
saw  bin  in  gaol ;  he  was  brought  to 
(lim*;  had  a  clear  idea  he  Was  the  man ; 
if  thece  was  any  difference  as  to  wit- 
ness being  more  certain  of  the  one  than 
the  otheri  he  is  most  certain  as  to 
M'Namara — (  Here  the  witness  iden* 
tified  Molony,  bv  placing  the  Sheriff 's 
rod  od  his  head). 

This  witaeB8.was  cross-examined  by 
Richard  Creagh  Odell,  Esq.  but  his 
testimony  remained  unshaken. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  ezami« 
nedt  in  corroboration  of  the  statement 
of  the  Solicitor-General  and  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Torrance. 

Baron  McClelland  then  recapitula- 
ted the  evidence  with  minuteness  and 
perspicuity;  and  concluded  by  telling 
them,  that  if  there  was  a  reasonable 
doubt  on  their  minds»  they  should  give 
the  prisoners  the  benefit  of  that  doubt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  from  the 
mass  of  evidence  that  had  been  laid 
before  them,  they  were  of  a  different 
opinion/  it  was  a  duty  they  owed  to 
themselvesy  to  their  country,  and  to 
tlie  offended  laws  of  their  country^  to 
return  a  verdict  of  Guilty.. 

The  Jury  then  retired  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  Guihy  against  both  thepri- 
soners.  . 

Barpn  MClelUnd  thep  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoners,  and 
their  bodies- to  be  given  to  the  sur- 
geons for  dissection. 

The  prisoner,  Moiony,  entreated  his 
Lordship  for  a  long  day.  On  sentence 
being  pronounced,  the  prisoner,  Mac* 
Namara,  exclaimed,  **  I  knew  how  it 
would  be  when  we  came  here ;  we  could 


expect  no  better  from  oomtyLintfrfctt' 

blood-hounds.'* 

The  Solidtor-Gpeneral  then  inform^ 
ed  the  Jury  that  the.  prisoner^  Moiony, 
confessed  that  M^Namani  was.  the  ac- 
tual murderer  of  Mrs  Torranoe,  and 
that  he  (Moiony  )  was  present.  From 
the  circumstances  under  which  this 
confession  was  made,  it  would  not  be 
legal  evidence  on  the  trial,  and  the  So- 
licitor-General informed  the  Jury  of  it 
then  merely  to  satisfy  their  minds  as 
to  the  justness  of  their  verdict. 


mCHABL  MORAN,  &C.  FOR  MURDBB 
OF  THOMAS  MAiraiNO. 

Limerick,  Dec.  18* 
Michael  Moran,  Michael  Halloran> 
and  Michael  Fitzgerald,  were  placed 
at  the  bar.  The  prisonevs  were  ar- 
raigned for  the  wilful  murder  of  Tho- 
mas Manning,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  seign  of  his 
present  Majesty.    . 

The  prisoners  pleaded  Not  Guilty;* 
On  the  panel  being  called  over,  they 
challenged  twenty. 

Ay  re  Massey,  examined  by  the  So- 
licitor* General.— Witness  belongs  to 
the  police  establishment ;  was  on  duty 
at  Inchy  Rourke,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  1st  of 
August ;  it  was  dark  |  heard  two 
sbou  fired  ;  heard  some  persons  talk* 
ing  in  the  wood,  and  afterwards  saw 
,  a  number  of  persons  in  white  shirts. 
•  There  were  a  great  many  ;  witness's 
party  challenged  them ;  they  called 
out,  <<  Who  goes  there  V^  The  other 
party  then  challenged  them  f  witness's 
party  said  they  were  the  police,  and 
told  them  to  surrender,  in  the  Kings's 
name  ;  they  on  the  instant  fired  five  or 
six  shots  at  witness's  party  ;  the  po- 
lice returned  the  fire,  on  which  tney 
immediately  fled  i  one  of  the  police, 
10 
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ThomM  VmaiBg,  fdl  aa  dead-*he 
fell  before  witnew's  party  fired  ;  two 
meo  came  up  then  ^  they  made  pri- 
tooers  of  them  ;  witness  took  Fitzge- 
ndd— (Here  the  witDess  identified  the 
priiOBer,  Michael  Fitzgerald,  as  being 
the  man,  by  laying  the  ^eriff's  rod  oo 
his  head. )  Fitzgerald  was  then  dress- 
ed in  a  white  shirty  which  he  wore  over 
his  other  clothes  ;  he  took  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  ;  Mr  Hobart  then 
came  up*  and  two  more  men  were  ta« 
ken«^(Here  the  witness  identified 
Halloran  and.Moran»  as  being  the  two 
other  men  who  were  then  taken. ) — 
Halloran  had  a  white  shirt  on,,  and 
was  mounted  also  ;  the  third  man  was 
on  foot ;  a  gun,  a  pistol*  two  pieces  of 
scythe  with  handlet,  and  a  spit,  were 
found  at  the  place. 

Thomas  Doolan  examined  by  Mr 
Townsend.-^ Witness  is  chief  consta. 
Ue  of  police  ;  was  out  with  his  party 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August ; 
heard  shots  fired ;  there  were  fifteen 
or  sixteen  policemen  ;  witness  ordered 
the  men  to  load^  but  not  to  fire  with- 
out  directions ;  there  were  a  great 
number  of  persons  there»  principally 
mounted  ;  witnesa  saw  them  ;  thinks 
there  were  about  200  in  all ;  there 
could  not  be  less  than  60  or  70  mount- 
ed ;.  the  cavalry  and  infantry  mixed  to- 
gether; a  great  many  of  them  had 
white  shirts  over  their  other  dress; 
one  man  wore  a  large  white  robe,  that 
came  down  to  his  ancles^  witness's 
party  called  out  to  them  to  surrender 
in  the  King's  name,  saying,  that  they 
were  the  police*  and  that  any  man  that 
would  stir  would  be  shot ;  they  then 
•  fired  at  witness's  party ;  witness  was 
in  the  fronts  and  he  retired  to  the  left 
of  his  party,  who  returned  their  fire ; 
witness  heard  that  one  of  his  party 
was  down  i  the  others  then  ran  away  ; 
three  were  taken  prisoners;  witness 
saw  one  of  them  taken  ;  thev  were  all 
taken  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place ; 
Fitzgerald  wore  a  white  shirt ;  Fitz- 


gerald did  m>t  seem  to  come  from  the 
party  who  fired ;  he  appeared  rather 
to  have  been  placed  as  a  sentinel. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  corro- 
borated the  above  testimonies. 

The  case  having  dosed*  Judge 
Moore  recapitulated  the  evidence*  and 
charged  the  Jury*  who  retired  for 
about  forty  minutes,  and  returned 
with  a  verdict*  finding  the  prisoner, 
Moran,  Not  Guilty ;  and  the  prison- 
ers* Halloran  and  Fitzgerald,  Guilty 
of  the  felony  charged  against  them. 

Judge  Moore  then  proceeded  to 
pass  sentence  of  death  on  the  prison- 
ers, Halloran  and  Fitzgerald,  which 
he  did  in  nearly  the  following  words  ; 

'■  It  is  ever  a  most  painfid  duty  to 
be  the  medium  of  "communicating  sen- 
tence of  death  to  any  human  creature  ; 
the  facts  connected  with  the  present 
case  are  not  such,  however,  as  may 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  ; 
they  arise  from  the  disorganized  and 
turbulent  state  of  the  country.  These 
remarks  particularly  apply  to  your 
case*  Michael  Halloran*  and  yours, 
Michael  Fitzgerald.  You  were  not  in- 
stigated to  the  conunission  of  crime  by 
any  feeling  of  personal  hostility*  but 
were  led  to  it  by  that  savage  and  fero- 
cious disposition*  which  would  not  he- 
sitate to  sacrifice  any  individual*  that 
might  be  pointed  out  to  you  as  a  vic- 
tim, by  this  wretched  banditti.  The^ 
roam  about  the  country*  issuing  their 
commands^  and  the  misguided  men 
obey  their  directions.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  that  must  be  extinguished* 
by  a  firm*  temperate*  and  merciful  ad- 
ministration ot  the  laws.  We  cannot 
suffer  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
be  overthrown  by  these  unknown  con- 
spirators. You*  Michael  Halloran*  and 
you*  Michael  Fitzjgerald*  have  beea 
found  guilty  of  inflicting  death  on  a 
man,  who  was  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  protect  the  public 
peace.  And  wny  i  j^cause  those  men* 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty*  dared  to 
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interpose  between  you  and  your  law- 
leas  purposes,  assuminfr,  m  you  did,  to 
dictate  laws  to  the  King's  subjects. 
You  are  found  witb  an  armv  of  msur- 
flrents,  arms  are  found  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  such  transgressions  shall 
not  go  unpunished.    You  are  bound 
togenier  by  blasphemous  oaths,  which, 
if  you  had  consulted  your  priest  or 
elergyman^  he  would  tell  you  were  not 
binding.  There  is  no  man  whose  mind 
iii  so  stultified,  but  must  know  that 
such  oaths  are  not  binding.    Justice, 
though  slow,  is  cerUin— guilt  cannot 
escape.     Let  me  conjure  you  to  pre* 
pare  for  that  transition  which  you  are 
about  to  undergo,  for  the  grave  is  aU 
ready  opening  for  you.  You  shdl  have 
the  attendance  of  a  clergyman  of  your 
own  persuasion.     In  a  few  hours  you 
will  pass  from  time  to  eternity.    You 
will  stand  before  that  unerring  Judge, 
who  searches  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men.    With  respect  to  you, 
this  world  is  past  and  gone.— (Here 
Halloran  begged  his  Loraship  to  grant 
them  a  long  day.)     The  limited  time 
for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  is 
marked  out  by  the  law,  and  I  cannot 
alter  it ;  that  sentence  is,  that  you, 
Michael  HaUoran,  and  you,  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  be  taken  from  the  place 
where  you  now  stand,  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  came,  and  that  on 
Thursday  next,  the  SOth  of  Decem- 
ber, you  be  each  brought  to  the  com- 
mon place  of  execution,  and  there  be 
banged  by  the  neck  until  dead,  and 
that  your  bodies  be  afterwards  given 
to  tlie  surgeons  for  dissection;  and 
may  the  Almighty  G^d,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  hare  mercy  on  your  souls !" 
Halloran  said,  <«  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us.^^   Fitzgerald  remained 
silent.  Previous  to  their  being  led  oiit 
from  the  dock,  Halloran  shook  hands 
mournfully  with  Moran,  who  was  ac- 
quitted. 


TiicoTBY  Srba,  vor  sbtbral 

OFFENCES. 

Limeriekf  Dee.  19. 

Timothy  Shea  was  indicted*  under 
the  Whiteboy  Act,  for  that  he,  on  the 
9th  of  October  last,  did,  with  several 
others,  feloniously  and  forcibly  fteal 
and  carry  away  a  mare,  value  ten 
pounds,  the  property  of  John  Walsh^ 
at  Moneygay.  A  second  count  char* 
ged  him,  under  the  same  act,  for  peri 
petrating  the  deed  in  the  night  trnie^ 
and  before  six  o'clock  in  the  niomine  ; 
and  a  third,  that  he  forcibly  compdbd 
the  owner  to  ddiver  the  animal  up  to 
him.  In  a  second  indictment,  ht  was 
charged  with  fUoniously  stealiiig  a 
iladdte,  the  propett^^  of  Michael  Scan- 
Ian  )  and,  in  a  tnird  indictment,  he  was 
eharged  with  stealing  a  mare,  the  pro- 
perty of  Jeremiah  O'Connor.  AH  oiese 
ndictments  were  framed  under  the 
Whiteboy  Act, 

John  Rahilly  was  the  first  witness 
examined.— Is  a  seijeant  of  the  police 
stationed  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
knows  prisoner  well,  and  now  identifies 
him  ;  was  on  duty  on  the  9th  day  of 
October  last;  having  been  desirea  by 
Lieutenant  Percy,  the  Commandant  bf 
the  police,  to  scour  the'  country,  attd 
to  meet  him  at  DramcuUa,  at  a  parti- 
cular hour.  Witness  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute his  orders,  and  while  ridingr  along 
with  his  party,  met  prisoner  galtoping 
at  a  most  furious  rate ;  vritness  stop* 
ped  him,  seizing  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  asked  him  where  he  vras  gomg. 
He  said  he  was  «  ridmg  for  his  life  ;" 
and  desired  witness  to  go  on,  and  he 
would  «see  a, sight."  He  desired 
witness,  for  God's  sake,  to  let  him 

go,  but  a  pistol  bebflr  observed  in  his 
reast,  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  he 
was  desired  not  to  attempt  to  stir  firom 
the  spot,  or  he  woold  be  imme&t^ 
shot.  Prisoner  immediately  sndy^  fie 
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would  as  soon  be  dead  as  alive."  A 
powder-horn  was  siAsequently  disco- 
vered  on  him,  which  he  said  he  found 
under  a  bush.  This  happened  at  ten 
o'clock  at  niffht.  Prisoner  was  com- 
mitted by  Bir  Massey.  Two  bullets 
were  drawn  from  the  pistol ;  and  the 
mare  on  which  he  rode  was  claimed  by 
Walsh*  one  of  the  prosecutors.  The 
prisoner  said  he  found  the  mare  on  the 
load. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Howley.— 
Has  heard  of  horses  b^ing  found  on 
the  road  ;  does  not  recollect  the  colour 
of  the  mare«  but  can  swear  she  was  the 
animal  claimed  by  Walsh.  There  was 
a  saddle  on  the  mare. 

James  Shepherd,  policeman,  sworn. 
.^Was  out  with  Rahilly,  the  prece- 
ding witness ;  saw  the  mare  taken  by 
the  police  and  brought  to  Mr  Sheaby's 
subles,  where  she  was  claimed  in  the 
morning  by  Mr  Walsh.  This  was  the 
same  animal  taken  from  the  prisoner ; 
he  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  she  was 
lame ;  was  present  when  she  was  de- 
mand from  Mr  Percy. 

Cross-examined.— 'Moonlight  was 
not  dear ;  witness  could  not  swear  to 
the  saddle. 

John  Walsh,  examined  by  the  Soli- 
citor-OeneraL— -Found  the  mare  men- 
tioned  in  the  indictment,  at  Newcastle ; 
she  was  only  one  night  out  of  his  pos- 
session ;  had  seen  her  at  night-fall  the 
evening  preceding. 

Michael  Scanlan  sworn. — ^A  saddle 
was  forcibly  taken  from  him  by  a  party 
in  October  last.'  Does  not  know  how 
many  people  were  at  his  door,  as  he 
only  half  opened  it,  when  he  gave  it 
up.  He  tound  it  with  the  police  at 
Newcastle  on  the  Saturday  following. 
He  gave  it  through  fear. 

John  Purcell,  servant  to  Mr  Percy, 
ind  sworn.— Saw  Scanlan  claim  the 
saddle,  which  was  on  the  little  black 
marei  taken  from  the  prisoner. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Percy  was  next 
examined.«-*Witness  is  commandant  of 


the  police  at  Newcastle ;  was  for  some 
time  in  the  army  $  was  out  on  duty  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  October  last ; 
came  upon  a  body  of  men,  consisting 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred;  witness 
called  out  to  his  party  **  to  be  quick," 
and  desired  the  marauders  to  **  halt 
and  surrender ;"  ten  or  twelve  had  by 
this  time  passed  ahead,  flying '<<  hither 
and  thither ;"  two  men  were  on  every 
horse ;  fired  among  them,  and  after- 
wards found  arms,  &c«  The  ten  or  . 
twelve  men  above-mentioned  took  the 
road  on  which  witness  was  sure  Ser- 
jeant Rahilly  Was ;  the  moon  rose 
about  28  minutes  past  four  in  the  afl 
ternoon. 

Here  the  case  for  the  Crown  closed. 

DCrXNCE. 

Serjeant  Rahilly  re-examined.-*Prt- 
soner,  when  taken,  said  he  was  sent 
out  by  Father  Rochford  to  search  for 
arms  taken  from  Mr  Stevelly. 

James  Rochford,  parish  priest  of 
Moneygay,  has  succeisfully  exerted 
himself  for  the  recovery  and  delivery 
of  arms  ;  directed  Shea,  the  prisoner, 
to  make  search  for  them  i  after  he  was 
bailed  by  the  magistrate  on  account  of 
this  charee,  prisoner  gave  up  a  sword 
to  Mr  Massey.  He  had  formerly  pro- 
cured three  guns,  two  swords,  a  bay- 
onet, and  a  pistol ;  considered  prison- 
er an  honest,  industrious,  regular  man. 
When  he  was  taken  he  was  on  the  di- 
rect road  to  Mr  Stevelly's. 
'  Cross-examined.— Has  heard  that 
Mr  Stevelly  got  back  all  the  arms  ta- 
ken from  him  j  of  course  the  pistol 
found  on  Shea  could  not  have  belong- 
ed to  that  gentleman  %  witness  did  not 
employ  prisoner  to  recover  a  mare  or 

Baron  M'Clelland  summed  up  the 
evidence  at  considerable  length.  The 
theft  from  Walsh  was  the  only  one 
which  required  the  consideration  of 
the  Jury ;  the  others  not  being  com- 
ldetel]j;  supported  by  proof.  The  horse 
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taken  from  that  person  might  ha^e 
been  for  the  purpose  of  midnight  ma- 
rauding, to  be  turned  adrift  into  the 
country^  after  its  services  were  not  re- 
quired ;^  buty  under  the  Whiteboy  Act, 
this  was  a  capital  offence*  The  learn- 
ed Baron  then  recapitulated  the  evi- 
dence, and  commented  on  the  expres- 
sions made  use  of  by  the  prisoner^  such* 
as  **  running  for  his  life,"  &c.  If  pri- 
soner had  been  decoyed  into  crime» 
and  afterwards  ^repented  it,  he  should 
have  gone  before  a  magistrate,  and 
confessed  it  on  his  oath.  One  fact* 
however,  was  certain  ;  the  prisoner 
was  found  on' the  mare  in  the  most 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  the  Jury 
owed  it  as  a  duty  to  themselves  and 
their  country^  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty,  if  they,  in  their  consciences, 
tkonght  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment were  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  Jury  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
on  the  first  indictment,  ^hat  for  car- 
rying aWay  the  horse  belonging  to 
Walsh)— Not  Guilty  on  the  other  in- 
dictmeat.  The  conviction  under  the 
first,  however,  subjects  the  prisoner  to 
the  penalty  of  death. 

VARIOUS. 

Daniel  Martin,  indicted  under  the 
Whiteboy  Act,  for  appearing  in  arms, 
demanding  arms,  ^cc^^Found  Guilty. 

Thomas  Henchj,  for  beating  with 
a  stick,  and  mortallT  wounding  James 
Buckley — Not  Guilty. 

Martin  Grady  and  John  Grady,  for 
feloniously  taking  a  sword  from  Ed- 
ward Morgan,  and  using  menaces  to 
induce  Morgan  to  deliver  said  sword. 
Guilty.  • 

Francis  Shau^hnessy,  for  assaulting 
Edward  Sandwith^  and  robbing  him 
of  z  gun,  within  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Limerick.— \Guilty. 

James  Walsh,  for  disturbing  divine 
service  in  the  Catholic  chapel  belong- 


ing to  Mr  Ckery.   Ddayed  till  other 

accomplices  can  be  brought  forward* 
A  weapon  of  a  frightful  nature  had 
been  found  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
persons  accused. 

John  Wa|d.  Patrick  Lee,  Morgaa 
Craven,  an^Q|pght  others,  were  found 
guilty  of  a  riot,  and  assaulting  a  wit- 
ness for  giving  evidence  at  the  last  as- 
sizes.—Sentenced  to  twelve  months* 
imprisonment. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

On  the  2Ist  of  December,  the  So- 
licitor-General prayed  their  Lordships 
to  adjourn  the  Commiission  for  the, 
county  of  Limerick  to  Saturday,  Ja- 
nuary 12.  "  That  period  would  not  in*, 
terfere  with  Term,  or  any  othef  pubi« 
lie  concern ;  but  even  so,  all  other 
considerations  should  be  put  aside.. 
Government  were  determined  ppon 
keeping  a  permanent  Court  of  Justice 
until  the  peace  of  the  county  should 
be  restored.  As  fast  as  crimes  shall 
be  committed,  an  active  police  will 
apprehend  the  offenders,  who  shall  be 
brought  without  delay  to  the  Bar  of 
Justice.  They  may  go  on  and  com- 
mit more  murders — uiey  may  annihi- 
late the  present  ministers  of  the  law, 
and  magistrate  after  magistrate,  but 
others  will  be  got  to  supply  their  place 
in  succession.  The  laws  will  neither 
slumber  nor  rest  till  all  shall  be  made 
complete.  No  man  who  commits  a 
crime  shall  wait  till  next  assizes  for 
trial.  On  the  12th  of  January,  if  fresh 
crimes  shall  be  committed,  fresh  trials 
shall  be  ready  for  the  perpetrators. 
The  Commission  is  framed  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  proceedings  under  it 
are  not  found  adequate,  Uien  other 
measures  will  be  resorted  to  for  resto- 
ring tranquillity  and  character  to  the 
county. 

**  He  had  come  only  a  few  days  since 
to  the  county ;  he  found  it  disgraced 
by  the  acts  of  a  lawless  banditti  i  but 
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if  it  has  been  sunk  in  character  by  the 
guilty,  it  has  been  raised  by  all  those 
who  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  ;  by  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
He  never,  in  his  visits  through  the 
-country,  met  more  exemplary  conduct 
•than  the  gentlemen  of  th^ county  ma- 
nifested on  this  occasion  ;  they  came 
from  their  homes  in  the  midst  of  fire 
and  swordy  to  that  jury-box,  which 
was  to  be  found  full  of  the  first  gen- 
tlemen in  the  county,  who  had  not  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  kept  back  by 
pleasure  or  sport.  That  duty  those 
■gentlemen  discharged  with  temper- 
ance and  without  intimidation,  and  he 
could  not  but  admire  the  acquittals, 
and  the  distinctions  thev  made  in  the 
different  cases  which  had  come  be- 
fore th«m.  Every  one  who  saw  their 
conduct,  roust  feel  happy  to  live  un- 
der and  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  constitution.  Every  gentle- 
man connected  with  this  county  de- 
served the  greatest  thanks.  He  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  advert-  to  the 
exteilent  conduct  of  the  police,  which 
was  manifest  to  every  person ;  nei- 
ther was  it  agreeable  to  him  to  speak 
of  any  gentleman  in  his  presence — but 
he  fch  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return 
thanks  to  one  magistrate  particularly, 

She  alluded  to  Mr  Vokes,)  who  had 
istinguished  himself  in  aiding  the  jus- 
tice ot  the  country. 

*«  There  was  another  topic  he  would 
advert  to,  which  must  afford  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  those  who  were  around 
him,  namely,  that  the  unhappy  men 
who  bad  left  this  world,  and  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  offended  lews  of  their  coun- 
try, Diantfested  at  the  last  hour,  a  con- 
trite and  devout  deportment,  and  made 
a  penitent  confession  of  their  guilt. 
He  could  not  expect  a  better  temper 
than  that  which  has  resulted  already 
from  this  Commission  ;  and  he  should 
say,  that  great  praise  was  due  to  the 
respectable  clergymen  who  attended 


these  unhappy  men,  in  discharge  of 
their  sacred  functions,  for  the  excel- 
lent frame  of  mind  which  they  had 
brought  them  to  at  their  last  hour. 
When  all  these  things  were  t^ken  into 
consideration,   he  felt  there  was  no 
reason  to  despair  of  good  effects  for  the 
restoration  of  the  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.     It  was  impossi- 
ble at  the  beginning  of  this  week  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  might  be  the 
result.  Certainly  there  was  an  evident 
change  for  the  better  ;  but  if,  unfor* 
tunately,  these  crimes  should  again  re- 
cur, or  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
put  down  the  law,  they  must  either 
do  so,  or  the  law  must  put  them  down. 
'  Fortnight  after  fortnight  this  Com- 
mission would  be  hel£— troops  after 
troops  should  be  poured  in  amongst 
them,  if  necessary,  to  crush  their  evil 
proceedings,  and  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  justice.     He  trusted  in  God 
that  the  misfortunes  of  this  week  would 
be  impressed. upon  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orders  ;  and  he  hoped  and  trust- 
ed that  it  would  be  communicated  to 
them  by  those  who  were  conversant  in 
their  language,  and  that  they  would 
impress  upon  their  minds  what  they 
had  heard  and  what  they  had  seen. 
He  would  address  himself  to  the  young 
about  him,  and  ask  them  what  was  the 
progress  made  by  the  banditti  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  ?  Did  they  not  by^ 
their  conduct  act  in  open  defianee  to 
their  own  experience  ?  Let  them  but 
ask  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  what 
was  the  result  in  their  days  of  these 
illegal  associations.  First,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Whiteboys  in  the  year 
1776 — after  them,  another  banditti 
called  the  Rightboys — there  was  the 
Peep-o'-day-boys — the  Shanavests  and 
Cara^ats.  He  would  pass  over  the  great 
insurrection  of  1798,  that  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  speak  only  of  the  banditti ; 
and  let  any  one  tell  him  did  they  ever 
end  their  mad  career  but  at  that  bar. 
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to  terminate  their  e^tence  at  ao  ig» 
nominious  gallowt  ?  Atk  the  history 
of  the  country  and  it  will  tell  you  that 
such  only  was  the  resnlt»  and  such  only 
can  be  the  result  as  long  as  Uiose  vio- 
lations ot  the  law  are  continued." 


JUDOMnT   OV  Sift   FttAKClS  Buft* 
OSTT. 

Court  of  King'*  BencK  Feb.  8. 

The  Attorney-General  moved  for 
judgment  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett^ 
found  guilty  of  libel  at  Leicester  as- 
sizes in  March  last.  (See  Annntd- 
Register  for  1820.  Appendix^  p« 
167.) 

Tne  Honourable  defendant^  accom- 

Eanied  by  Lord  Nugentt  Mr  Hob- 
ouse,  Mr  Jones  Burdett,  and  Mr 
Fyshe  Palmer,  entered  the  Court.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  with  several  Members 
of  Parliaaaenty  sat  in  the  Students' 

:  Mr  Scarlett  rose,  and  handed  in  the 
following  affidavitf  which  was  read  by 
pne  of  the  officers  on  the  Crown 
side:-^ 

««  Francis  Burdett,  of  St  James's- 
pkcc^  Wesuninster»  ia  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  Bart,  saith,  that  he  hath 
.beenaMemberof  theConunons'  House 
.of  Parliament  for  £4*  years»  or  there^ 
abouts»  and  that  for  nearly  U  years 
iMt  past  he  has  been  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  city  of  Westminster ; 
and  this  deponent  saith,  that  he  has 
always  been  impraned  with  great  re- 
verence and  regard  for  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution*  and  attachment  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.  That  his  n»- 
litical  sentiments  have  never  been  dis- 

guisedy  but  have  been  openly  avowed 
y  him  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  ; 
that  his  earnest  desire  to  promote,  by 
all  constitutional  means,  a  reform  in 


the  Hoaae  of  Commons,  is  gjrounded 
upon  a  kn^  settled  persuasion  that 
such  reform  is  necessary  to  give  stabi- 
lity to  the  throne,  vigour  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  content  and  happiness 
to  the  people ;  and  that  he  has  alwaya 
been  an  adi|K:ate  for  Reform,  because 
in  his  judgment,  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce those  e£Fects.  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  as  all  the  dmerent 
newspapers  he  had  read,  and  all  the 
different  accounts  he  had  received  of 
the  meeting  at  Manchester,  however 
they  varied  in  reporting  the  motives 
and  objects  of  the  j^rsons  assembled 
there,  did  all  concur  m  suting  the  fact, 
that  no  violence  nor  any  dborderly 
conduct  had  been  committed  by  the 
people,  and  that  no  attempt  had  beea 
made  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power 
either  to  apprehend  the  speakers,  or 
to  disperse  the  crowd ;  but  that  w 
armed  body  of  yeomanry,  without  any 
previous  notice,  had  rode  in  amongst 
an  unresisting  multitude  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  committed  the 
acts  stated  in  the  said  newspapers  ;  )ie 
(tlus  de|K>nent)  had  no  doubt  in  hia 
own  nsind  that  such  statement  was 
true.    And  this  deponent  saith,  that 
he  has  always  been,  and  stiU  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  highly  unconstitutional 
to  employ  military  force  to  disperfe 
an  unarmed  multitude,  and  that  it  be* 
hoves  every  Englishman  to  reprobate 
such  a  practice  when  resorted  to.  And 
this  deponent  further  saith,  that  he 
has  also  ever  conoeivedi  an4  still  does 
conceive,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  people  of  this  countiy  tp  peti- 
tion the  Throne,  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  for  a  redress  of  jpublic 
gxievancest  and  that  the  exercise  of 
such  right  is  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  general  traoquilUty  of  the 
country,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  government.    And  this 
deponent  also  saith,  that  he  has  ever 
been,  and  slill  is,  of  opinion,  that  io 
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.^._  vhere  great pablic  imary  iadoney 
and  great  provocation  letfereby  gives 
to  ^umerou8  bodies  of  unprotected  per- 
son^ the  immediate  and  xealoua  inter- 
position of  those  whose  circumstances 
make  it  f^robaUe  that  they  nuv  be 
able  to  obtain  coosolatioo  and  legal 
redress  for  -the  su&rers,  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  those  evils 
to  society^  which  such  injury  and  .pro- 
vocation have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce*    And  this  deponent;  saitby 
that  he  considered  the  occurrence  al^ 
luded  to  in  his  Address;  to  the  Elecr 
tors  of  Westminster^  which  is  now  iu 
qnestioi^y  as  one  which  squired  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  p^pticinmgy 
and  wb^chy  for  the  protection  of  the 
sttffisrerst  and  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace^  eminently  Remanded  the 
mterposition  of  the  gentleroenof  Eng- 
land.   And  this  deponoit  saitlit  that 
the  said  occurrence  at  Manchester  had^ 
as  this  deponent  verily  belie  vesy  exci- 
ted genend  terror  and  alarm  through- 
out the  country :  and  this  deponent 
consideredf  that  unless  the  ri^ht  of 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
was  imme<fiately  exercised^  such  terror 
and  alarm  womd  prevent  the  future 
czeitase  thereof  on  very  importfuit  oc- 
casions ;  and  under  the  circumstances, 
and  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  this  de- 
ponent thought  it  his  duty  to  express 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  to  his  con- 
atituentSy  and  thathis.  object  in  so  do- 
ing was  not  to  excite  unconstitutional 
or  tumultuous  conduct,  ^nd  this  de- 
ponent further  saithi  that  at  the  time 
when  be  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord  Sid- 
iiiooth»  avowing^ himself  to  be  the  aur 
thor  of  the  said  Address*  no  statement 
bad  come  to  his  knowledge,  from  an- 
thortty  or  other  wise^^  to  v»ry  the  facts 
which  had  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  that  no  such  statement 
has  yet  come  to  this  de])onent's  know- 
ledge ;  and  therefore  this  deponent  did 
not*  nor  can  he  now  see  any  reason  to 
thinks  that  the  objects  he  had  in  view 


in  writing  the  said  Address,  were  ttn« 
becoming  the  character  of  an  honest 
ipan  and  an  Englishman*" 

Messrs  Scarlett,  Denman,  Phillips, 
BUckburae,  and  J.  Evans,  4  addressed 
the  Court  in  mitigation  of  pnnish« 
meat* 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Gene^^ 
ral  spoke  in  aggravation. 

Mr  Justice  fiayley  ddiveced  the 
jttdgn^nt  of  the  Bench,    It  wzb  his 
painful  duty,  his  Lordship  said,  in  the 
situation  whbch  he  filled,  to  pass  upon 
the  defendant  the  collective  judgment 
of  tbe.tCourt.    It  had  happened,  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
cause,  that  his  Lordship  had  differed 
in  opinion  from  his  learned  brothers  | 
a|id  to  that  difference  aUusibb  had  hedk 
made.    The  difference,  however,  had 
mer^y  occurred  upon  a  technical  point 
-T^hether.  there  nad  or  had  not  been 
against  the  defendant  sufficient  eviM 
dence  of  a  publication  in  Leicesten' 
shire— and  it  now  appeared  to  tBe 
learned  Jodge^  that,  even  if:  a  new  trial 
in  Leicestershire  .had  been  granted, 
poblaoation  in  that  county  would  ea- 
sily have  been  proved,  because  he  (the 
learned  Judge)  was  indtned  Do  hold 
that  the  circulation  in  that  county  of 
any  newspaper  in  which  the  insertion 
of  the  liba  had  been  authorized  by 
the  defendant,  would  amount  to  pub* 
lication  Jn  that  county.   That  the  de^ 
Jieadant  was  the  author  of  the  libel, 
stood  admitted;  and,  in  forming  a 
judgment  upon  the  character  of  the 
offence,  it  became  material  to  look  at 
•the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the 
time  when  the  Ubel  had  been  publiris- 
ed.    The  letter  was  foundedp-^it  pnr- 
pwrted  upon  the  &ce  of  it  to  be  fonnd- 
iied— upon  facts  of  which  Sir  F«  Bniv 
dea  was  ignorant,  except  from  the  re- 
presentationscontained  m  certain  newt- 
papers.    Those  representations  were 
certainly  calculated  to  excite  the  high- 
est deffnee  of  feeling  in  the  pufiic 
mind,  because  there  was  a  very  oroad 
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sod  strong  iosimiation  that  needless 
violence  bad  been  resorted  td»  The 
learned  Judge  could  not  blame  any 
man  for  having  his  feelings  roused  hj 
a  perusal  qf  thestatements  which  those 
newspapeM  contained.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  Lordship's  duty  to  judge  whe- 
ther those  statements  were  correct  or 
not ;  he  had  no  means  of  judging  $  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  act  upon  those  facts*  and  upon  those 
hdB  onljt  on  which  they  were  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  judicial  opinion.  From 
the  nature,  however,  of  the  facts  sta- 
ted, in  a  country  like  England,  where 
the  poor  experienced  from  the  laws  of 
their 'country  the  same  protection  as 
the  rich,  9pd  where  an  outrage  to  the 
lowest  individual  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  community,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  e£Fect  of  the 
statements  must  have  been  to  excite 
very  considerable  passion.  At  that 
time,  and  tipon  those  statements,  it 
was  that  the  defendant's  letter  had  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  learned  Judge's  ob* 
Section  to  diat  letter  were  four  m  num- 
ber. It  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
excitement  which  already  was  exist- 
ing ;  it  assumed  too  hastily  that  the 
facts,  as  stated,  were  correct ;  it  had  a 
tendency  to  prejudge  the  public  mind 
against  persons  wbo,  if  the  facts  al- 
leged against  them  were  true,  would 
be  hable  to  capital  indictment  |  and  it 
tended  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  government,  as  though 
the  government  had  originated  and  di- 
rected the  outrages  which  had  taken 
place^  It  seemed  impossible  to  the 
Court  that  any  person  could  look  at 
-the  libel  iuquestion  without  seeing  that 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  a  strong 
excitement  against  the  Government  <» 
the  country ;  that  part  of  it  in  parti* 
cttlar  which  proceeded— «« This,  then, 
is  the  answer  of  the  boroughmongers 
to  the  petitioning  people— this  is  the 
practical  proof  of  our  standing  in  no 
need  of  reform^-this  is  the  blessing 


of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  1" 
Petitions  could  only  be  addressed  by 
the  people  to  the  King,  the  Lords^ 
and  the  Commons  ;  and  the  answer  re- 
ferred to  must  be  taken  to  be  an  an- 
swer proceeding  from  powers  to  whom 
a  petition  could  be  addressed.  The 
Court  was  not  inattentive  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  libel  had  1)een 
written  in  a  moment  of  haste.  If  the 
motive  of  the  defendant  had  been  a 
bad  one,  that  circumstance  would  have 
formed  an  addition  to  his  ofifence ;  as 
it  was  otherwise,  he  would  derive  great 
consolation  fromthe  knowledge  of  that 
fact ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court 
to  look  at  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
libel ;  and  upon  that  point  the  learned 
Judge  had  already  grven  his  opinion. 
The  Court,  taking  into  its  considera- 
tion all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
did  order  and  adjudge — that  the  de« 
fendant  should  pay  to  the  King  a  fine 
of  2,000^  i  and  that  he  should  be  im« 
prisoned  for  three  months,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Marshalsea  of  the  King's 
Bench. 


JuDGBinT  OH  Cartwright,  Wool- 

LER,  &C. 

Coicr*  of  King  i  Benck^  May  90. 

The  Attomey-General  prayed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  on  the  defend- 
ants, John  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Geom 
Edmonds,  J.  T.  WooUer,  W.  G. 
Lewis,  and  Charles  Madocks,  convict- 
ed at  last  Warwick  Summer  Assizes, 
of  a  conspiracy  to  elect  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,Bart,as  legislatorial  attorney 
in  Binmngfaam,  and  to  excite  dtsaScc- 
tion  by  seditious  speeches,  &c  (See 
Annual  Register  tor  1820.  Appen- 
da,  p.  187.) 

On  Major  Cartwright  being  called 
upon, 

Mr  Denman  tmraedistely  rose  and 
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iaM»  that  tince  this  case  was  before  the 
Court  the  other  day,  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  Major  Cartwright  to  ad- 
dress such  topics  to  the  Court  as  pre- 
sented themseWes  to  his  own  mind, 
which  might  be  available  to  the  vene- 
rable  defendant  in  this  last  stase  of  the 
proceedings.  Since  the  trial,  his  at- 
tention ht^  not  been  particularly  call- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ) 
and  although  he  had  not  been  a  very 
attentive  observer  of  what  had  subse* 
quently  passed,  yet,  bearing  in  mind 
what  luid  been  reported  by  tne  learned 
Jadge,  and  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
affidavit  of  the  venerable  defendant^  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  were  some 
legitimate  topics  of  mitigation,  which 
conld  not  be  urged  vrithout  consider- 
able efS^t  on  his  behalf.  He  then  ad- 
verted  to  the  very  small  share  which 
the  worthy  major  took  in  the  proceed- 
ings  at  BirmtnghaniF^the  total  absence 
ofady  proof  of  concert  with  the  other 
defendants— his  being  a  silent  auditor 
and  spectator  of  what  took  place  at 
the  meeting  of  that  day-**his  merely 
acknowledging  his  sense  of  the  vote  of 
thanks  conferred  upon  him  for  his  ge- 
nend  poKtical  services — circumstances 
which,  proved,  as  they  were,  by  his 
own  affidavit,  and  confirmed  by  the  af- 
fidavits of  other  persons,  clearly  enti- 
tled him  to  exemption  from  being 
thought  an  active  participator  in  the 
supposed  conspiracT.  But  though  the 
venerable  major  had,  in  fact,  taken  no 
active  share  in  the  events  of  that  occa- 
sion, he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstoody  that  he  disclaimed  any  invi- 
dious distinction  between  his  case  and 
the  cases  of  the  other  defendants,  be- 
ing quite  ready  to  bear  equally  with 
them  the  consequences  of  that  verdict 
which  the  Jury  had  pronounced.  Look- 
ing, however,  to  the  general  nature  of 
the  charge,  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr 
Denman^  that  there  were  some  topics 
which  might  be  successfully  ui^ged  on 
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behalf  of  the  defendant,  notwlth* 
standing  the  terms  in  which  the  in- 
dictment was  framed.  The  charge 
against  the  defendant  was  ths|^  of  con^ 
spiring  with  other  persons  to  nominate 
and  elect  a  legislatorial  attorney,  to 
claim  a  seat  in*the  House  of  Commons* 
as  representative  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  in  Parliament,  in  deroga«- 
tion  or  the  Constitution,  and  for  the 
purposeof  bringing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  odium  and  contempt.  Now, 
he  was  free  to  own,  that  he  was  utter- 
ly at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  could 
be  considered  as  a  crime  $  he  had  ap« 
plied  his  best  judgment  and  considers 
ation  to  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  no 
crime  at  all.  The  appointment  of  a 
legislatorial  attorney,  by  an  assembly 
such  as  that  which  had  taken  place, 
was  a  vain  and  idle  proceeding ;  and  the 
mere  fact  of  such  an  appointment  could 
not  be  construed  into  an  offence  cog- 
nizable by  the  law,  unless  it  was  the 
effect  of  artifice  or  fraud,  in  the  abusls 
of  some  constituted  authority.  As  well 
it  might  be  said  in  the  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop,  that  a  person  giving 
a  conge  delire  without  authority,  was 
liable  to  criminal  punishment.  The 
same  observation  would  apply  to  any 
other  appointment  under  the  like  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  it  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  idle  and  vain  exercise  of 
authority  which  did  not  exist,  and 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  inju- 
rious consequences  to  the  public.  If, 
indeed,  the  defendants  had  forged  the 
King's  writ,  or  had  resorted  to  any 
fraudulent  abuse  of  authority  in  dero^ 
gation  of  the  powers  of  other  persons 
to  effect  their  object,  the  case  would 
have  been  far  different,  and  no  defence 
could  have  been  urged.  But  here  no 
such  complexion  marked  the  case.  It 
could  not  be  pretended  in  this  case* 
that  any  mischievous  consequences  had 
attended  the  conduct  of  thedefendants. 
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Md  riot  or  breach  of  the  public  peluse 
had  occurred ;  it  was  not  even  hinted 
that  there  was  any  attempt  to  violate 
the  law  $  no  magistrate  had  found  it 
necessary  to  whisper  the  riot  act  into 
the  ear  of  his  clerk,  under  pretence 
that  the  peace  of  the  community  was 
in  danger.  A  more  orderly  or  peace- 
able assembly  had  never  taken  place 
on  any  public  occasion*  and  it  had  se- 
parated without  having  committed,  or 
threatened  to  commit,  a  single  act  of 
violence.  Then*  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  defendants*  it  appeared  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  have  beep 
perfectly  bonajide.  The  Court  w,ere 
not  to  look  to  the  particular  conduct 
of  the  defendants  on  the  occasion*  but 
they  were  to  refer  to  the  essence  of 
their  motives*  which  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  remedy  abuses*  which  were 
not  only  supposed  to  exist*  but  which 
for  ages  had  been  positively  asserted  to 
exist»  by  some  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed philosophers  and  sUtesmen  that  had 
ever  adorned  the'country.  If  the  de« 
fendants  were  to  be  considered  as  en- 
tertaining sentiments  of  disaffection*  in 
canvassing  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons*  and  in  urging 
that  reform  was  necessary  in  that 
branch  of  the  legislature*  then  must 
Lord  Chatham*  Mr  Pitt*  Mr  Burke, 
Sir  G.  Saville*  and  other  enlightened 
statesmen*  be  deemed  tb  have  been  dis- 
affected traitors  to  their  country*  It 
was  no  part  of  his  duty  on  the  present 
occasion  to  defend  the  means  by  which 
the  defendants  had  sought  to  remedy 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complain- 
ed ;  but  if  their  intentions  were  honest 
—if  they  merely  exerciseda  right  which 
they  conceived  they  possessed*  of  meet- 
ing to  discuss  public  measures*  and  of 
expressing  their  sentiments— >surelv 
they  were  not  to  be  considered  cn- 
minals  for  having  done  no  more  than 
the  constitution  of  the  country  allow 
ed  the  sobjects  of  England.  The  great- 
est men  that  ever  lived  had  come  for« 


ward  in  like  manner  to  expi^ss  the  Uke 
sentiments*  and  the  right  of  meeting 
publicly  for  such  a  purpose  had  never  - 
yet  been  questioned.  It  was  in  thia 
spirit*  and  with  this  object  in  view* 
that  these  defendants  had  met  on  the 
occasion  in  question.  Were  they  then* 
undersuch  circumstances*tobebrought 
to  the  bar  of  Justice?  If  such  meetings 
as  these  were  to  be  considered  as  ilte* 
gal*  then  every  meeting  that  had  taken 
place  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  the 
cause  of  public  virtue*  must  be  deem- 
ed illegal.  Public  opinion  could  only 
be  preserved  by  such  means,  and  by 
that  engine  alone  was  the  national  cha- 
racter  preserved.— The  infamous  and 
bloody  traffic  in  slaves*  so  disgraceful 
to  the  British  nation*  was  rooted  out 
only  by  public  opinion,  repeatedly  and 
publicly  expressed  ;  and  with  as  mach 
propriety  might  public  meetings  for 
that  purpose  be  considered  as  conspi- 
racies against  the  West  India  mer- 
chants* as  this  be  called  a  conspiracy 
to  bring  the  constitution  into  hatred 
and  contempt.  By  public  opinion  alone 
was  public  virtue  preserved  ;  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  check  were 
ourinstitutionskeptin  a  stateof  health- 
ful vigour.  It  was  a  fatal  delusion  to 
imagine  that  such  meetings  could  do 
any  harm.  Such  an  opinion  begot  n 
reverence  for  folly  and  absurdity*  and 
taught  even  the  best-disposed  persona 
to  mistake  the  corrupt  excrescences  of 
the  constitution  for  the  constitution 
itself.  The  moral  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  such  abuses  was  not  to  be 
disputed*  and  it  was  only  by  public 
opinion  that  they  could  be  redressed* 
It  was  quite  extraordinary  how  even 
abuses  excited  the  admiration  andre^ 
spect  of  those  who  shuddered  at  re- 
form. The  learned  counsel  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  advert  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  worthy  major,  whose 
life  had  been  devoted  to  promoting  the 
arts  of  .his  country*  endeavourinsr  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  our  nation^  in- 
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•tittttiont,  and  to  the  punoit  of  those 
objecu  which  dignified  and  ennobled 
the  character  of  man.  Considering 
then  the  conduct  of  such  a  man,  con- 
sidering the  motives  by  which  he  had 
been  actuated— his  venerable  age,  (84) 
bis  amiable  and  unoffending  deport- 
ment  through  life,  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  Court,  in  discharging 
its  painful  duties,  (for  painful  they 
mu8t  be  in  such  a  case,;  would  pro- 
ceed towards  him,  with  that  tenderness 
and  consideration  to  which  on  every 
account  he  was  so  much  entitled.  In 
conclusion,  he  adverted  to  the  worthy 
major's  desire,  that  whatever  punish- 
ment the  Court  might  be  disposed  to 
inflict,  imprisonment  rather  than  fine 
should  be  imposed,  considering  that  if 
the  latter  course  should  be  resorted  to, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  disinherit- 
ing a  beloved  niece,  the  daughter  of  an 
elder  brother,  whom  he  had  adopted, 
and  of  depriving  an  adored  wife  and 
aged  sisters  of  that  means  to  which 
they  looked  for  support  in  the  advan- 
ced autumn  of  hie.  However,  since 
this  Case  was  last  before  the  Court,  he 
(Mr  D.^  had  received  a  letter  fr6m 
those  relatives^  in  which  they  depreca^ 
ted  the  idea  of  allowing  any  consider- 
adon  of  their  situation  to  weigh  with 
the  Court,  when  the  health  and  liberty 
of  their  ▼enerated  friend  were  at  stake  $ 
and  a|^onized  with  the  sense  of  those 
suffennffs  which  awaited  him,  they  im- 
plored the  Court  to  avert  that  punish- 
ment which  the  worthy  major  nimself 
was  disposed  to  hail  with  tne  genuine 
spirit  of  martyrdom  in  a  cause  to  which 
ms  life  had  been  devoted.  Such  were 
the  feelings  of  those  beloved  relations. 
The  worthy  major,  though  a  nominal 
defendant  in  this  case,  would  be  the 
greatest  sufferer;  but  he  came  with 
manly  fortitude  to  meet  all  that  could 
be  indicted  on  him,  consoling  himself, 
that,  under  every  dispensation,  there 
was  a  public  who  would  respect  him, 


and  an  impartial  posterity  who  would 
do  justice  to  his  name  and  actions.  The 
learned  counsel  sat  down  amidst  a  burst 
of  uncontroUableapplause  from  the  au; 
ditory. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence.  It  was  his  duty,  the  learned 
Judge  said,  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  Court,  and  nice  discrimination 
between  their  respective  cases,  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  defendants* 
It  would  have  been  some  alieriation  to 
his  mind,  if,  in  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  month  of  July, 
1819,  and  the  present  period,  they  had 
been  induced  to  look  back  upon  their 
own  conduct,  at  least  with  a  feeling 
that  they  might  have  been  wrong  in 
what  they  had  done,  and  without  that 
prejudice  which  men  in  general  are 
but  too  apt  to  entertain  as  to  that 
which  regards  their  particular  selves. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  pass 
sentence  on  individuals^  not  for  the  sake 
of  inflicting  punishment  upon  them, 
but  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pro- 
duce security  to  the  public  at  lareey 
and  especially  to  that  portion  of  tne 
public  which  mieht  be  deluded  or  led 
away  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge 
to  judge  for  themselves.  As  far  as  he 
(the  learned  Judge)  could  have  an  opi- 
nion, he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  the  defendants  had  committed  a 
great  crime,  to  insinuate  into  the 
minds  of  the  bwer  orders,  that  they 
had  certain  rights,  which,  in  fact,  they 
had  not }  to  fill  their  minds  vrith  ima« 
ginary  or  exaggerated  evils ;  in  short, 
to  hold  such  language  to  them  as 
should  induce  them  to  endeavour  to 
change  by  physical  force  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Kingdom,  was  an  offence  of 
a  very  aggravated  description.  The 
insinuating,  therefore,  to  a  large  body 
of  men,  t&t  they  had  such  an  inherent 
right,  was  not  only  holding  unconsti- 
tutional doctrine,  but  tr^injg  to  cnijren* 
der  in  their  minds  pnnaples  which 
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could  not  be  jostiiiedt  and  whkh  might 
induce  them  perhaps  to  adopt  conduct 
ii^hich  might  at  last  involve  them  and 
their  families,  and  indeed  other  peace* 
able  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  families^  in  great  distress.     He 

ithe  learned  Judge)  did  not  mean  to 
osinuate  that  such  consequences  had 
been  foreseen  in  the  present  case ;  he 
believed  that  they  had  not ;  but  it  was 
the  dutf  of  the  Court  to  estimate  con* 
Suet  by  its  probable  result*.  ]Sverf 
man  at  alt  acquainted  with  the  const!-' 
tution  of  his  country,  would  be  aware 
that  there  could  be  no  election  with- 
out the  King's  writ  $  and  that  if|  un« 
der  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  permitted  Sir 
Charies  Wolseley  to  take  his  place 
amone  them,  they  would  not  only 
have  Deen  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  but  have  rendered 
invalid  every  act  which,  as  a  Parlia* 
ment,  they  might  have  done.  The 
meeting  in  question  was  held  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  from  16,000  to 
SO^OOO  were  present  at  it.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  regular  $  and,  bating 
some  ill  language  to  two  persons,  Pern* 
berton  and  Dickenson,  who  dissented 
from  the  resolutions,  the  crowd  disper- 
sed without  an^  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
but  a  meeting  mtended  for  an  ill  pur- 
pose might  pass  off  peaceably,  and  the 
true  odode  of  discovering  the  motive  and 
intent  with  which  a  meetin?  was  held, 
was  to  look  at  the  speeches  delivered  at 
it.  Upon  that  part  of  the  case  the  evi- 
dence affected  the  defendants  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  The  leamed  Judge  then 
went  at  considerable  length  over  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial,  and  ovet 
the  speeches  as  published  subsequently 
to  the  meeting  by  the  defendants,  Ed- 
monds and  WooUer.  Five  hundred 
aeats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
described  as  being  sold  to  the  best 
bidder.  Was  that  assertion^  or  was  it 
bot^  calculated  to  diminish  the  respect 


which  persona  would  otherwise  feA 
for  that  House  ?  That  there  might  be 
some  instances  in  which,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  corrup- 
tion was  employed  in  returning  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Coknmons,  might 
be  true ;  but  here  the  imputation  ex- 
tended to  500  seats  out  of  658.  He 
(the  leamed  Judge )  put  it  to  the  hearts 
of  the  defendants  themselves,  whether 
such  an  assertion  was  not  calculated 
to  bring  the  House  of  Commons  into 
contempt.  As  to  the  principle  (^  uni- 
versal suffrage,  it  was  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  the  British  constitution  that 
every  man  was  virtually  represented  in 
Parliament.  Members  were  chosen  by 
particular  places;  but  the  moment 
they  were  chosen,  they  became  bound 
to  tict,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
their  constituents,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  public  at  large.  If  every  man  had 
an  inherent  right,  however,  a  natural 
right,  independent  of  the  law,  to  vote 
for  Members  of  Parliament,  why  were 
women  to  be  ezbhided  from  the  same 
free  right?  The  learned  Judge  then 
a^yerted  to  the  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
tod  commented  on  the  facts  and  argu* 
ments  which  had  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  that  application.  His  Lord- 
ship proceeded  r — The  Court  had  at- 
tended to  the  affidarits  which  had  been 
laid  before  them.  It  was  the  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  its  duty  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment upon  individuals,  particularly 
where  that  punishment  affected  their 
innocent  families.  His  Lordship  wish- 
ed that  before  persons  subjected  them- 
selves to  danger,  they  would  thmk  on 
the  situation  of  those  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  them.  The  Court  had 
not  forgotten  the  family  of  the  de- 
fendant Edmonds ;  and  they  wished 
that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  Ma* 
dox  had  been  such  as  to  strengthen 
the  claim  which  his  &mily  ulso  gave 
him  upon  their  merciful  ^onsideratioo. 
The  affidarit  of  Major  Cartwright  cx« 
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lubitid  the  fctUogs  of  aa  extremelj 
good  hearty  atroag  principles  qf  relU 
gioiiy  apd  great  attachment  for  the 
country  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
learned  Judffe  lamented  to  see  that 
upon  one  aubjectf  and  perhaps  upon 
Qoly  one«  there  was,  tp  a  certain  de- 
gree, in  the  mind  of  that  gentleman  » 
oebsiona  an  unfortuBate  delusion,  as 
to  the  rigbta  of  adult  men  to  ^K>te  for 
their  own  rapresentatims^  The  major's 
prefersQce  of  imprisonment  to  fine» 
vas  a  preference  which  deserved  to 
weiffh»  and  would  weight  with  every 
well«constnuted  mind  |  but  the  Court 
was  bound  to  look  at  the  major's  a^ey 
and  to  judge  more  prudently  for  hioa 
thaa  he  had  done  for  himself.  The 
Courts  takin^g  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  into  considerations  did  order 
and  adjudge — that  the  defendant  Ed- 
monds should  be  imprisoned  for  nine 
laooths;  the  defendant  Madox^  for 
eighteen ;  and  the  defendant  Wooler, 
for  fifteen  monthsi  in  the  jail  of  War* 
wick }  to  find  securities  for  their  good 
behaviour  during  five  years,  themselves 
in  4(Xtf.  each}  and  two  securities  in 
200^.  each.  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
upon  Major  Cartwright  was— ^hat  he 
should  pay  a  fine  of  100/.  (o  the  King, 
sad  be  imposoaed  until  that  fine  be 
paid. 


O'B&IBM     FOR     COHSPfBJNOt     WITH 
FRAMKtINf  OR  VlVTCHER,  TO  £X- 
.    CITE  DJ8AFFSGTI0M. 

CouH  (^Kings^  Bendh  F^h.  21. 

Thk  was  an  indictment  against  the 
defendant,  for  conspiring  with  a  person 
named  Forbes,  alias  Fletcher,  aUas 
Franklin,  toexcitedisaffection  amongst 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  by  the  publica- 
tion oi  certain  sedidous  placards  and 
documents.  Tbfere  was  a  secfond  county 


{or  causing  certain  individuals  to  be 
punished  by  those  publications. 

The  case  on  the  part  of  the  crowa 
was  stated  by  Mr  Pearson  $  Mr  Scar- 
lett and  Mr  Gurney  conducted  the  de. 
fendant*8  case. 

The  first  witness  called  was  ArUiuc 
Scale ;  he  suted  that  he  resides  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tottenham«Gourt-<road  $ 
knows  a  person  of  the  name  of  Forbes^ 
or  Fletcher,  or  Franklin  |  first  knew 
him  by  the  name  of  Oliver,  and  after* 
wards  by  the  name  of  Fletcher — did 
business  for  him  ;  had  seen  him  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1828  ;  applied  to  witnesa 
to  print  bills  for  him  ;  received  that  or* 
der  on  Saturday  evening,  and  oa  the 
Sunday  evening  following,  worked  off 
between  four  and  five  hundred  biUs  for 
him.  A  bill  was  here  handed  to  the 
witness,  which  he  stated  to  be  one  of 
those  that  he  had  printed  at  that  time. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  unpolled  £Iec« 
tors  of  Westminster,  and  dated  July  2, 
1818.  Witness  remembered  the  chair- 
ing of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  that  was  oa 
the  11th  of  July,  on  Mondayt  and 
Fletcher  was  with  him  on  the  Satuifw 
day  preceding  ;  witness  had  some  con- 
versation with  him  about  certain  hat 
labels  which  be  had  printed  for  Fletch* 
er,  and  Fletcher  said,  «<  Let  the  foola 
wear  them,  and  they  will  the  more  eaai* 
ly  be  cut  down." — ^A  paper  wasiiere 
handed  to  witness,  in  manuscript,  which 
he  said  he  bad  received  from  Fletcher, 
who  wrote  it  at  his  (witness's)  own 
desk  I  he  printed  5QO  copies  of^  it  by 
Fletcher's  own  order*  about  the  begit»- 
ning  of  September,  1818.  The  paper 
alluded  to  by  the  witness  was  then  read. 
It  called  upon  the  people  to  remember 
that  the  great  were  not  their  onlyeD&- 
mies,  &c.  Other  handbills  were  proved 
in  like  manner.  On  one  occauon, 
Franklin,  when  he  came  to  take  the 
bills  away,  came  in  a  hackney  chariot ; 
the  chariot  did  not  drive  up  to  the  door 
of  wknesa's  printing*of&ce>  bat  drew 
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up  about  'seven  doore  from  it  He 
(  Franklin  )  came  on  Monday^in  a  hack* 
ney  chariot ;  he  had  been  at  his  print- 
ing-officethe  Saturday  before  with  the 
manuscript,  from  which  the  bill  was 
printed  $  he  does  not  know  whether  on 
that  first  occasion  Fletcher  came  in  a 
hackney  coach,  but  he  came  in  a  hack- 
sey  coach  to  his  printing-office  about 
a  quarter  past  seven  in  the  evening  f 
there  was  an  elderly  gentleman  sitting 
with  him  in  the  carriage^  whom  he  did 
not  then  know,  but  whom  he  now 
knows  to  be  Mr  O'Brien  ;  he  remain- 
ed in  the  coach  while  Fletcher  went  in- 
to the  printing-office,  and  is  sure  that 
the  chariot  in  which  he  saw  that  per- 
son was  the  one  which  brought  Fletch- 
er ;  the  coach  came  up  the  road  from 
St  Giles's.  Witness  knows  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Hockley  ;  he  was  at  wit- 
ness's house  when  Franklin  came  there 
on  the  Monday. 

The  hand-bills  to  the  «  Non-repre- 
iented,"  **  the  Leicester  Jury/'  &c. 
were  neit  proved. 

Witness  had  some  conversation  with 
Franklin  about  this  last  production. 
He  asked  Fletcher  of  what  possible 
use  it  could  be  to  forward  a  paper  to  a 
Jury  which,  through  fear  of  assassina- 
tion, might  make  them  acquit  the  de- 
fendant ;  and  Fletcher  observed,  that 
the  tri?l  was  aill  a  sham — that  the  minds 
of  the  Jury  were  made  up,  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  conrict  Sir 
•Francis  Burdett.  The  next  bill  which 
he  had  printed  for  and  delivered  to 
Fletcher,  was  dated  about  the  25th  of 
August  1819»  and  he  had  printed  four 
hundred  of  these  bills.  It  commenced, 
"  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,"  and  it 
was  on  the  subject  of  theQueen'splate. 
Witness  proceeded  to  state,  that  Fletdi- 
«r  always  took  away  with  him  the  ma- 
nuBcript,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
which  witness  preserved.  Witness  once 
objected  to  prmt  certain  hat  labels,  and 
'Fletcher  told  him  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear,  that  in  every  thing  he  did  he 


should  be  sure  of  protection.  When 
witness  gave  the  last  bill  to  him, 
Fletcher  said,  that  while  the  Queen's 
business  went  on  he  should  have  more 
to  do,  and  added,  that  he  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  bring  down  copy 
which  he  wished  no  one  to  do  but  wit- 
ness himself. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Scarlett.*— 
He  first  learned  that  the  name  of  this 
man  vfZB  Fletcher  after  Mr  Pearson 
had  taken  him ;  he  always  thought  be- 
fore that  period  that  his  name  was  Oli- 
ver ;  he  called  him  Oliver  to  hit  face 
up  to  that  time ;  it  was  on  the  Sunday 
morning  after  he  had  been  taken  that  he 
first  learned  from  Pearson  that  his  name 
was  Franklin  ;  he  never  saw  him  after 
that  Sunday  morning ;  on  the  21  st  of 
July,  the  hackney  chariot  drove  up 
to  his  printing-omce;  saw  Franklin 
get  out  of  it ;  it  stopped  about  seven 
doors  from  his  printing-office;  saw 
Franklin  get  out  of  it,  and  walk  to 
his  printine-office,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  with  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  reason  to  believe 
was  Mr  O'Brien ;  had  since  learned 
where  Mr  O'Brien  resides ;  went  to  his 
house  one  day ;  no  one  shewed  him 
that  house ;  he  does  not  think  Mr 
Pearson  desired  him  to  go  there ;  no- 
body in  particular  ordered  him  to  m 
there ;  does  not  think  Mr  Pearson  ask- 
ed him  to  go ;  he,  witness,  said  that  he 
should  wisn  to  see  Mr  O'Brien  before 
he  would  positively  swear  to  him  ;  ne- 
ver saw  him  before  the  night  he  came 
with  Franklin  in  the  hacknev  coachy 
nor  since  that  night,  until  Monday  even- 
ing last ;  went  to  O'Brien's  with  Mr 
Hockley,  on  Monday  last,  about  half 
past  three  o'clock,  and  walked  up  and 
down  Craven-street,  until  a  little  after 
five.  He  then  saw  O'Brien  in  a  gen- 
tleman's carriage  coming  from  the 
Strand  towards  his  own  house ;  follow- 
ed the  carriage  and  saw  O'Brien  get 
out  at  his  own  house ;  this  was  about 
five  o'cbck,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  it 
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wai  the  Mme  gentleman  whom  he  had 
before  seen  in  hackney  chariot  with 
Franklin. 

John  Jones  is  a  bill-sticker ;  resides 
in  No.  I»  Gardiner*»-lane,  King*streetf 
Westminster ;  remembers  a  gentleman 
turned  of  forty»  who  came  to  him  in 
the  year  18199  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployinghim  to  post  some  bills  relating 
to  the  Westminster  meeting ;  he  was 
a  niddy-faced,  jolly«lookine  man*  not 
quite  fiye  feet  seven  ;  he  asked  him  if 
he  were  a  bilUsticker,  and  told  witness 
that  he  had  been  recommended  to  him  j 
this  was  on  Sundayaftemoon ;  he  want- 
ed witness  to  go  with  him  that  even- 
ing, ahd  witness  refused  to  go*  as  it 
was  Sunday ;  he  afterwards  brought 
about  100  bills  to  witness,  and  desired 
him  to  stick  them  up,  and  he  accom- 
pnied  witness^  who  placed  them  up  ; 
ne  paid  witness  five  shillings^  and  told 
him  that  he  would  give  him  more,  and 
he  afterwards  received  from  him  seven 
shillings  ;  he  called  and  again  employ- 
ed him ;  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear, 
"  that  I  was  as  safe  as  Lord  Sid- 
mouth.''  Witness  on  one  occasion  or- 
dered his  daughter  to  watch  him,  and 
see  to  what  puce  he  went* 

Anne  Jones  is  daughter  of  the  last 
witness  ;  she  proved  that  she  had,  by 
her  fathei^s  desire,  watched  a  gentle- 
man whom  she  had  before  seen  at  her 
father's  house,  and  who  went  to  No.  21, 
Craven-street,  Strand,  the  house  of  Mr 
O'Bnen. 

John  Hockley  knows  a  person  who 
calls  himself  Fletcher ;  remembers  the 
chairing  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  July 
ISf  1818  ;  saw  him  the  Saturday  be- 
fore the  chairing  of  Sir  F«  Burdett ; 
witness  saw  Fletcher  that  day  in  Tot- 
tenham-court^road,and  was  atterwards 
employed  by  him.  Remembers  the 
Smithfield  meetings  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore that  meeting  he  again  saw  Fletcher 
in  Tottenham^ourt-road,  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night ;  it  was  dark  ;  the 
lamps  were  lighted ;  he  saw  him  near 


Mr  Sealers  printing-office ;  he  was  in  a 
carriage,  which  came  from  St  Giles's ; 
it  stopped  before  it  reached  Seale*s  $ 
he  saw  Fletcher  get  out ;  before  this 
he  had  seen  Fletcher  by  day-light ;  he 
went  into  Scale's  house  ;  there  was  a 
g[entleman  in  powdered  hair  in  the  car- 
riage ;  he  had  seen  that  gentleman  on 
Monday  last  in  Craven-street;  that 
gentleman  was  Mr  O'Brien ;  he  saw 
Fletcher  coming  out  of  Seale's ;  the 
chariot  was  then  standing  as  it  was  left, 
the  horses  were  turned  down  towards 
Charing-cross ;  they  had  been  turned 
towards  Charing-cross,  he  thinks^  af- 
ter Fletcher  came  out  of  the  carriage. 
When  Fletcher  came  out  he  went  on 
to  a  distance  from  the  carriage,  on  the 
opposite  side  nearer  to  Charing-cross^ 
to  a  tobacconist's.     Fletcher  got  into 
it^  and  witness  got  behind  the  carriage 
and  went  with  it  to  Charing-cross. 
The  chariot  drew  up  there,  and  Frank- 
lin and  the  genthman  whom  he  had 
seen  before  got  out  of  it.     He  saw 
them  both  distinctly.   When  they  got 
out  of  the  chariot  they  called  another 
coach^  and  Fletcher  went  down  to  Par- 
liament-street, and  the  other  gentle- 
man went  up   towards  the   Strand. 
Fletcher  moved  a  large  brown  paper 
parcel,  which  he  had  carried  from 
Seale's,  to  the  coach;  and  he  after- 
wards removed  it  to  the  coach  which 
took  him  to  Parliament-street.     The 
carriage   stopped  at   the  Parliament 
Coffee-house,  about  two  doors  from 
Charles-street.  Fletcher  got  out  there, 
and  turned  down  Charles-street.  Wit- 
ness followed  him  to  Downing-street, 
and  Fletcher  entered  a  house  about  the 
middle  of  Downine-street.     He  re- 
mained there  for  an  hour,  and  witness 
did  not  see  him  come  out.     When 
he  returned  he  got  into  this  coach, 
whichdroveto  Northumberland-street, 
Strand.  It  rained  very  hard  that  day. 
He  got  out  at  Northumberland-court, 
went  through  it  into  Craven -street ;  he 
had  that  parcel  with  him,  and  went  in- 
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tp  No.  31,  Craveri-8tr«et,  the  hoii4P  of 
lirlr  O'Brieii;  it  was  about  twelve, 
when  he  went  to  0*Brien*8 ;  he  knocks* 
ed  and  drew  his  stick  along  the  rails^ 
and  a  servant  came  into  the  area  and 
asked  who  was  there?  apd  he  said^ 
«f  Belsv,  let  me  in."  The  servant  ^ame, 
qpened  the  door»  let  him  in. 

Cros8-ezamined.r—Witnes8  was  very 
wet,  and  at  Charing-cross  he  got  be- 
hind the  second  coach ;  he  got  to  Nor- 
thumberland-street about  te9  nunutes 
after  twelve ;  he  knew  it  was  after 
twelve,  for  it  was  half  past  twelve  when 
he  got  home.  He  saw  the  strange  gen- 
tleman  vrith  the  powdered  head  on  Mon- 
day last,  but  he  had  not  seen  him  more 
than  twice ;  he  went  to  see  him  ouMon- 
day  last,  because  Mr  Pearson  told  him 
to  see  die  gentleman  again.  It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday,  in  the 
Strand,  while  riding  in  a  coach,  that 
Pearson  told  both  witness  and  Seak  to 
'  ffo  and  see  if  they  should  know  the  gen- 
Ueman  again.  He  was  going  into  his 
bouse  when  they  saw  him.  Mr  Pear« 
son  told  him  that  the  cause  was  to  be 
tried  on  Wednesday. 

Sarah  Haddan  lived  in  the  service  of 
Mr  O'Brien,  entered  his  service  Jan. 
fi6»  1820,  and  left  it  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1821.  Witness  knows  Mr  For- 
bes, whom  Mr  O'Brien  considered  as  a 
friend  of  his,  as  one  of  his  own  family. 
Mr  Forbes  came  frequently  to  her  mas* 
ter's  houses  knows  that  Mr  Forbes 
was  called  Mr  Franklin  by  Mr  O'Brien, 
and  never  by  any  other  name  than  For- 
bes or  Franklin,  but  he  had  sons  who 
visited  there,  and  who  were  called 
Fletcher.  Witness  remembers  Mr  Pear- 
son inquiring  often  for  Franklin  some 
time  in  October  last,  at  her  master's 
house }  her  master  was  at  dinner  when 
Mr  Pearson  called,  and  witness  having 
9een  him,  he  told  her  that  he  expected 
no  such  person  as  Franklin  there  on 
that  day;  Mrs  O'Brien  frequently 

Srstioned  her  as  to  the  appearance  of 
gentleman  who  called,  and  witnejw 


Q9}d  that  it  was  4usk:and  she  Gonld  BOl* 

see  him,  but  she  thought  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman ;  witneff 
remembered  that  aner  this  occarr^  |he 
went  to  bed  one  Sunday  night  at  twelve 
Q'clock,  having  left  a  def^n  hearth  anA 
a  good  fire  $  no  paper. had  been^.bumt 
there  during  the  eyening,  ^nd  no  one. 
but  Mr  O'Briep  was  up  when  ^he  went 
to  bed ;  she  found  in  the  mprninff  a 
quantity  of  burnt  paper  { it  was  entire 
ly  consumed,  anq  tnere  was  s|pt  fe* 
maining  a  bit  larger  than  half -a-crowa  ; 
her  master's  family  at  that  time  ooa- 
usted  but  of  her  master,  a  boT,  and 
herself;  she  has  never  had  a  difference 
with  her  mastery  and  has  left  his  ser* 
vice. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Scailett.— 
O'Brien  stopped  her  wages,  and  she 
went  to  Mr  Ilarmer's  office  for  the  par- 
pose  of  taking  steps  to  recover  theai« 
and  there  she  found  Mr  Pearson ;  she 
has  employed  Mr  Harmer  to  recover 
her  wages,'  and  she  believes  that  Mr 
O'Brien  has  paid  her  all  the  wages  he 
would  pay  hen  The  gentlemanly-look* 
ing  man  who  came  gave  his  name  aa 
Jonnston,and  that  gentleman  was  Mr 
Pearson. 

William  Turner  was  journeyman  to 
Arthur  Scale  for  nearly  two  y^ara,  and 
assisted  in  printing  several  of  the  bills 
which  were  already  given  in  evidence. 
Charles  Pearson,  attorney,  having 
deposed  as  to  the  Queen's  Plate  Com- 
mittee, he  spoke  of  the  advertisement, 
purportingtoproceedfr6m  theQuecn's 
plate  Committee,  and  watched  some 
person^  whom  he  could  now  say  was 
fletcher,from  Scale's  toMrQ^BrieoTf; 
he  had  then  a  parcel  with  him;  saw 
him  afterwards  in  conversation  with 
Mr  O'Brien,  in  his  parlour ;  O'Brien 
came  out  a  little  before,  and  FranUa 

Sroceeded  to  asubscriptton-house  in  St 
ames's-street;  witness  followed  him 
&om  thence^  and  lost  him  at  Charing-i 
cross ;  he  applied  afterwarda.at  Boww 
street  forawarcantagainathim^aad  went 
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toMaUa-Hfll  to  •  liovae  wUoh  he  hoard 
was  Frankliii'0.  Went  with  Vickeryoa 
theMondayfoUowing  to  MrO'Biieo's, 
and  having  obtained  admittance  after 
some  difficulty,  Vickery  proceeded  to 
search  the  hmiae,  while  witness  remain- 
ed  in  the  hall,  and  during  that  time  Mr 
O'Brien  frtquentlyprote^edwithgreat 
warmth  that  he  knew  nothingof  Fnmk* 
hn,  though  witness  had  told  him  that 
he  had  seen  him  in  company  with  Mr 
O'Brien  on  the  Thursday  before. 

Mr  Scarktt  addressed  the  Court  for 
the  defendant,  and  said,  in  his  opinion, 
no  evidence  against  his  client  was  pro« 
ducedf  and  he  r^y  had  some  cunosi« 
ty  to  know  on  what  ^prounds  the  Grand 
Jury  had  found  a  bdl  against  Mr  O'- 
Brien. One  of  the  great  objects  o{ 
those  seditious  placards  was  to  Ubel  the 
Whigs,  and  Mr  O'Brien  was^  there* 
ibre,  anxious  to  call  those  noble  indi« 
riduala,  who  were  Whigs  still,  as  to 
whether  they  believed  Mr  O'Brien  ca- 
pable of  abusing  those  noble  persons* 
as  he  was  stated  to  have  done. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  first  knew  Mr 
O'Brien  in  1784 ;  from  what  he  knew 
of  Mr  O'Brien  formerly,  he  could  not 
think  him  capable  of  writing  such  se- 
ditious phcards,  for  such  foul  purposes 
as  those  of  riot  and  disorder. 

LordHolland. — Has  known  Mr  O'- 
Brien since  he  was  a  boy ;  formerly  he 
often  saw  him }  from  all  he  ever  knew 
of  Mr  O'Brien,  he  thought  him  the 
last  ipan  who  would  write  any  thing 
UbeilQus  of  Mr  Fox. 

Lord  Erskine  knew  Mr  O'Brien 
ajx>at  ten  years  after  1778,  wh^n  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar ;  he  has  seen  Mr 
O'Brien  lately,  and  he  owed  it  to  Mr 
O'Brien  to  say,  he  once  had  a  difference 
with  lum,  and  that  on  that  occasion  he 
behaved  as  a  man  of  honour ;  that  ia« 
creased  hia  repute,  in  his  Lordship's 
opinion. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  knew  Mr  O'- 
Brien from  about  1791  to  ISQii  i  since 
(hat  tiase  bis  acquaintance  wa»  not  as 


great  with  hkn  as  before  |  since  1818 
he  baa  not  seen  him  often  ;  from  what 
he  knew  of  Mr  O'Brien,  most  certain* 
ly  he  should  not  think  him  likely  to 
write  a  libel  on  Mr  Fox. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  nin^,  th^ 
Lord  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  reca« 
pitulate  the  evidence,  and  stated  to  the 
Jury,  as  his  opinion,  that  no  distinct 
evidence  of  participation  in  the  guilty 
desigqs  of  Frankhn  or  Fletcher  V9f^ 
traced  to  Mr  O'Brien. 

The  Jury  consulted  about  five  mi- 
nutesj  andt  without  fearing  the  box, 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 


Paocxbdino^  bbvo^b   thb   Lonp 
Mayor,  rxlative  to  thb'Conv 

eTITUTIONAL  AsSOCUT10K« 

ManiUm^House,  June  18. 

Mr  Sheriff  Parkins  presented  an  in- 
formation from  Joseph  Tyler,  Book- 
seller, Wych  Street,  (against  whom  ^ 
bill  preferred  by  the  Association  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury) 
against  Charles  Murray,  as  member  ox 
an  Association  of  an  illegal  natur^ 
coming  under  the  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  societies,  esta- 
bUshed  for  seditious  and  treasonable 
purposes,  and  for  preventins:  treason^ 
able  and  seditious  practices.  The  Lor4 
Mayor  appointed  a  future  day  for  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  he  would  receive 
the  information. 

June9Fl^» 

Mr  Thackeray  opened  the  case  up 
on  the  pan  of  the  informant,  by  ob- 
serving, tnat  he  thought  littfe  moic 
was  necessary  JFor  hin^  to  do,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  than 
to  call  eridence  in  support  of  the  aver- 
ments, in  the  inibrmauon.  The  worda 
of  the  Act^  in  his  judgment,  were  9q 
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sufficiently  dear,  aa  not  to  ne^  a 
lengthened  speech  to  shew  their  ap- 
plication to  the  present  defendant; 
Dot,  as  certain  objections  might  be 
raised  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
and  it  might  be  contended  to  extend 
only  to  societies  for  a  seditious  or  dis- 
loyal purpose*  it  would  be  proper  he 
ahould  make  a  few  remarkSf  to  shew 
that  this  Association  was  strictly  with- 
in the  operation  of  the  statute.    He 
disclaimed,  for  himself  and  his  friend, 
Mr  Parkins,  all  personal  motives  of 
hostility  to  the  defendant,  or  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Association,  many 
of  whom  he  knew  to  be  highly  respect- 
able, and  with  some  of  whom  he  was 
bound  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  He 
declared  himself  equally  hostile  with 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  dis- 
loyalty and  sedition,  and  considered  no 
evds  more  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
bappiness  of  the  community.  His  only 
object,  and  that'  of  his  friend,  was  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  an 
Association,  which  they  considered  to 
be  contrary  to  law.    It  misht  be  ar- 
gued, that  the  societies,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  this  statute  to  suppress, 
were  enumerated  in  the  Act,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  absurd  to  endeavour 
to  include,  as  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  this  Association,  esublished 
for  purposes  avowedly  of  a  very  diflFer- 
ent  nature  and  tendency ;  but  he  would 
contend,  that  it  would  have  been  very 
unwise  in  the  legislature  not  to  have 
foreseen,  and  they  did  foresee,  that 
other  societies  might  be  established 
with  plausible  names,  and  apparently 
with  praiseworthy  views,  whose  pro- 
ceedings it  might  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  or  control,  besides  those  enu- 
merated in  the  preamble  of  the  Act. 
It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  sutute 
was  set  forth  in  the  preamble ;  that  it 
never  was  so  intended  was  clear,  for, 
in  former  times,  acts  were  passed  with- 
out any  preamble  at  all.    In  bis  opi- 


nion, the  preamble  of  this  Act  had  re* 
ference  only  to  the  first  section,  and 
that  the  enactments  were  general,  af- 
fecting all  societies  within  the  descrip- 
tive  words  of  the  Act.    The  only  ex- 
ception he  could  discover,  was  m  &« 
your  of  freenaasons'  lodges  $  bat  even 
in  their  case,  the  lodge  must  be  regis* 
tered  ;  and  would  it  be  said,  that  a  so- 
ciety, with  the  great  name  of  Loid 
Wellington  enroUed  among  iu  mem- 
bers, ought  not  also  to  be  registered  ? 
Did  it  not  imply,  that  there  was  some^ 
thing  suspicious  in  its  nature,  although 
it  had  assumed  a  plausible  designation  ? 
— ^The  learned  gentleman  here  quoted 
the  address  of  the  Association,  and 
contended  that  it  amounted  to  a  decla- 
ration  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
It  announced  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
and  the  remedy  necessary  to  be  appli- 
ed, and  formed  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  and  preventing 
the  mischiefs  complained  of,  by  uni- 
ting to  oppose  the  seditious ;  and  also 
resolved  upon  a  system  of  correspon- 
dence with  thbse  living  at  a  disUnce. 
The  Society  of  Quakers  were  indeed 
exempted  from  the  Act  i  but  thia 
would  not  exempt  the  Noble  Duke^ 
unless  he  who  never  quaked  before 
should  be  made  a  Quaker,  by  his  ap- 
prehensions of  the  penalties  of  this 
Act.     The  Association  itself  deniea 
that  it  is  established  for  moral  pur- 
poses: Societies  for  those  purposes, 
they  declare,  are  already  established  ; 
and  if  their  object  be  really  to  put 
down  libellous  and  indecent  pubuca- 
tions,  why,  he  would  ask,  have  they 
not  prosecuted  on  both  sides?  Why 
had  they  not  prosecuted  for  libeu 
against  the  Queen,  and  why  had  not 
such  caricatures  met  their  vengeance  ^ 
One  libeller  of  the  Queen  had,  indeed, 
been  proceeded  against,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Blacow,  but  that  was  not  the  act  of 
this  Association.    They  sought  out 
the   poor   starving   bookseller,   who 
might  be  ignorant  of  what  he  ^d. 
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aod  compelled  to  the  sale  to  procure 
an  ezifltenccy  while  this  libel^  which 
was  deUvered  from  the  pulpit»  they  al* 
lowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  learned 
gentleman  then  remarked  on  the  sug* 
gestion  to  his  Lordship,  to  appoint  an 
assessor,  which  he  deemed  such  an  in- 
sult, as  ought  to  have  subjected  the 
person  maCne'it  to  be  committed. 
He  wished  oi^  for  a  decision  upon 
the  legality  of  the  Association,  and 
therefore  he  called  only  for  the  mild- 
est penalty  |  and  concluded  a  speech 
of  about  half  an  hour,  by  adjuring  his 
Lordship,  as  he  valued  his  public  cha- 
ncter,  and  as  he  would  be  answerable 
at  a  hieher  tribunal,  to  give  that  deci« 
sion  which  he  believed  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr  Parkins  was  then  called,  and 
sworn. 

Previous  to  his  examination,  Mr 
Adolphus  asked  htm  if  he  was  to  have 
any  share  in  the  penalty  in  case  of  con- 
viction, as  it  was  now  avowed  that  a 
penalty  was  sought  for  ? 

Mr  Parkins  replied,  Certainly  not. 

Mr  Parkins  was  then  examined  by 
Mr  Thackeray.— Knew  the  Associa- 
tion ;  they  met  at  No.  6,  New  Bridge- 
street  I  there  was  a  brass  plate,  with 
the  words  **  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion/' on  the  door ;  saw  a  young  man, 
whom  he  since  knows  to  be  Orton, 
at  the  door,  who  introduced  him  up 
stairs ;  saw  the  defendant,  Sharp,  there ; 
asked  him  to  eive  him  the  latest  list  of 
subscribers,  which  he  did  very  polite- 
ly ;  and  also  a  copy  of  a  circular  let* 
ter,  signed  by  himself,  and  a  pamphlet. 
Being  asked  in  what  capacity  he  ap- 
plied to  Mr  Sharp,  and  what  induced 
him  to  ask  for  the  list  i 

Mr  Adolphus  objected,  and  some 
time  was  spent  in  argument  between 
the  learned  gentlemen — Mr  Adolphus 
contending  that  the  witness  should  be 
confined  to  give  his  evidence  only  to 
what  passed  between  the  defendant 


and  himself,  and  not  as  to  hiiB  motives, 
or  the  character  in  which  he  applied 
to  Mr  Sharp,  which  was  so  ruled  by 
his  Lordship.  Under  this  restriction, 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Parkins  went  no 
farther,  than  as  to  the  receipt  of  copies 
of  the  address  of  the  Association,  with 
the  list  of  subscribers  annexed. 

On  his  cross-examinatioB  by  Mr 
Adolphus,  he  said  he  had  never  at« 
tended  any  meeting  of  the  Associa* 
tion  I  did  not  go  for  the  purpose  of 

getting  evidence  for  this  information, 
ttt  for  general  information  $  did  not 
recollect  whether  or  not  he  had  appli- 
ed to  the  Lord  Mayor  before  he  saw 
Mr  Sharp,  but  rather  thought  he  had  ; 
never  told  Sharp  he  thought  the  Aa« 
sociation  a  good  one. 

The  printed  address  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  then  put  in  as  evidence,  and 
certain  parts  of  it  read,  particularlj 
the  name  of  Mr  Sharp,  as  honorary  se« 
cretary,  and  again  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers,  and  the  declaratory  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr  Shelton,  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  city  of  London,  proved  that 
the  Association  was  not  registered  at 
his  office.  Not  one  society,  except  the 
freemasons',  had  been  registered  with 
him  under  the  Act  in  question. 

Mr  Adolphus  read  from  his  brief  a 
list  of  about  twenty  public  societies 
of  different  descriptions,  none  of  which, 
Mr  Shelton  said,  were  registered.  This 
closed  the  case  for  the  informant. 

Mr  Adolphus  now  said,  that  he  was 
glad  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  an- 
swer the  atuck  which  had  been  made 
on  an  Association,  with  which  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  illustrious  indi- 
viduals in  the  land  were  connected  $ 
brought  forward,  too,  for  tBe  purpose 
of  disgracing  them,  in  the  shape  of  a 
proceeding  by  an  informer.  But  those 
who  built  their  present  safety  and  fu- 
ture renown  in  the  suppression  of  a 
Constitutional  Association,  fornied  of 
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^ck  iQili?ldaab,  would,  he  truaud*  be 
disappoiated  in  this  tlieir  desperate  ati> 
tempt.  Iff  however,  the  object  orthia 
attack  was  to  descant  in  terms  of  ob- 
loquy and  reproach  on  the  illustrious 
kidividuals  who  supported  this  Asso- 
ciation, the  object  had  certainly  been 
attained,  and  that  too  without  any 
danger  of  retaliation.  It  was  easy  to 
throw  stones  at  such  individuals,  whos^ 
•xalted  rank  and  station  afforded  manj 
points  of  contact ;  whilst  the  assaif- 
ants,  from  their  insignificance,  were 
only  to  be  found,  on  looking  for  them» 
in  impervious  holes  and  inscrutable 
comers.  He  would  not  waate  the  time 
qF  his  Lordship,  by  replying  to  such 
Waah  as  roses  smelling  sweetly  under 
whatever  name,  and  the  other  shabby 
and  threadbare  quotations  that  had 
been  made  use  of,  nor  the  sneers  that 
l^d  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  up* 
en  the  Association.  Had  it  been  the 
feal  intention  of  the  prosecutors,  or 
the  inibrmers,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
society,  or  had  that  alone  been  their 
jobject,  they  should  not  have  seen  it 
attempted  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
proceeding  before  a  Justice  of  the 
I^eace ;  (he  spoke  it  in  no  disreq>eet, 
for  it  was  in  that  character  that  his 
Lordship  appeared  on  the  informa-* 
tion,)  but  they  would  have  seen  a 
jury  of  honest  men  impanelled,  and 
the  matter  fairly  tried  before  the  sagea 
of  the  hw.  It  would  have  been  put 
iu  the  hands  of  lawyers,  men  of  prac* 
tioe  and  of  established  weight.  It 
woAild  not  have  been  kft  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  flippant  assertions  of 
one,  whom  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  either  in  a  Court  of  Justice  or  else- 
where.  He  (Mr  Adolphus)  was  sur- 
prised at  the  hardihood  with  which 
they  had  on  this  occasion  ventured 
charges  so  utterly  destitute  of  evi- 
dence or  truth.  Not  one  word  had  been 
given  in  evidence  to  prove  the  existence 
of  any  mectiiig  whaAevec»  of  any  com^ 


hinatioB,  pr  of  the*<mi)ayM» 
able,  or  seditions  purposes''  of  the  As« 
sociation.  The  witaesa  had  seeu  Mx 
Sharp  in  a  room,  but  Mr  Sharp  did 
not  form  any  meeting.  He  admitted 
the  correctness  of  the  Qbservation,  that 
aQ  illegal  society  was  not  the  less  iUe« 

G\f  because  the  Duki^  of  Wellington 
longed  to  it  The  law  viewed  aU 
with  ao  equal  eye  |  and  th^  poor  may 
<>f  the  pot-house,  who  became  a  yiern^ 
her  oif  his  benefit  dub,  had  equal  ad* 
vantages  with  the  mjpst  illustrious^ 
But  he  would  guard  himself  from  ad* 
mitting,  that  attacks  ought  to  be  suf- 
fered with  impunity  upon  those  09 
whom  a  stain  was  a  wound,  and  disho»> 
nour  not  to  be  endured,  whilst  those 
who  assailed  were  beneath  reprQack» 
His  Lordship  had  been  told  most  hap- 
pily, that  bis  decision  would  nuike  t^^ 
jDuke  of  Wellingtob  ^oi^e  /  He  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  exceUence  of 
the  pun,  which  was  well  worthy  of  the 
quarter  from  which  it  came ;  but  he 
could  not  think  that  the  bar  was  so 
low,  that  any  member  of  it  could  be 
father  of  it.  He  would  tell  them  the 
origin  of  the  joke :  During  the  French 
Revolution,  at  a  Jacobin  club,  Marat^ 
a  celebrated  reformer  of  thosf  days, 
mentioned  to  the  club,.  *^  1  waited  on 
Dumourier,  and  when  I  entered  the 
room  Dumourier  trembled.''—*'  Hv^ 
mourier  tremble  1'*  said  some  one  pro- 
sent,  "  Dumourier  would  not  tr^iable 
at  the  sight  of  10,000  such  fellows  aa 
you  l"-^«'  The  Duke  of  Wetiiogton 
quake  1"  said  the  learned  counsel,  in  a 
tone  of  ineffable  contempt,  **  he  would 
tell  them,  that  neither  their  wordsiUi^r 
their  blows  would  reduce  him  to  thai, 
although  it  was  part  of  the  system,  to 
throw'  dirt  bi  m^n  of  exalted  raak,  to 
render  .their  situations  kss  tenahW^ 
.As  to  the  allusion  which  had  been 
made  to  his  having  recommended  an 
aasessor,  he  must  say  that  he  did  it  ts 
a  mete  matter  of  suggestion^  upd  wilh 
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$Si  that  genuine  and  rincer^  respect 
which  he  paid  ta  every  civil  omceri 
before  whom  he  had  the  hononr  to  ap- 
pear. He  was  one  who  thought  re- 
spect  to  the  magistracy  the  first  duty 
of  the  subject.  The  *•  class^'  was  aP 
ways  respectable^  and  respect  ought  td 
be  paid  to  it,  although  toe  individual 
might  be  unworthy  of  it ;  and  he  dis« 
played  bad  taste,  if  not  bad  sense,  who 
could  censure  a  '*  class ;"  and  he  (Mr 
Adolphus)  would  not  follow  any  ex- 
ample set  him  that  way  by  any  per^ 
ions,  however  hi?h  their  stations  might 
be.  The  learned  gentleman  then  ad- 
verted to  the  statute  under  which  the 
proceedings  had  been  instituted^  and 
asked  whether  any  evidence  had  been 
given,  to  shew  that  the  objects  of  the 
Association  were  as  bad  been. descri- 
bed ?  If  this  society,  in  defiance  of  the 
6bloquy  cast  upon  its  members,  and 
the  machinations  set  on  foot  against 
them,  proceeded  with  firmness  to  re- 
press that  blasphemy  with  which  we 
were  inundated — if,  m  defiance  of  pla- 
cards and  paragraphs,  they  dragged  to 
light  and  punishment  those  whose  trade 
was  to  blaspheme,  from  the  God  who 
made  us,  to  the  meanest  officer  of  so- 
ciety, in  such  a  cause,  and  with  such 
objects,  he  thought  that  the  society 
d^rved  the  support  of  all  good  and 
honest  men.  want  of  confidence,  de- 
spair in  the  attack  that  had  been  made 
upon  this  society  after  so  much  prepa* 
ration,  so  many  consultations  and  meet- 
ings,  was  visible  in  every  feature.  They 
appeared  tremblin'^ly  alive  to  the  ob« 
jections  that  would  be  made  to  it,  and 
they  had  carefully  recapitulated  them# 
But  he  would  proceed  to  remark  on 
the  facts  set  out  in  the  information, 
and  the  shabby  and  desperate  attempts 
that  had  been  made  at  proof,  after  he 
should  have  made  some  observations 
on  the  ori«n  of  the  Act.  It  Would  be 
recollected,  that  this  Act  was  passed 
in  the  year  99|  a  year  memorable  fpr 


the  titUatfon  in  which  the  country  was 
placed.  At  that  time,  societies  were 
formed  by  those  who  wished  to  bring 
i(bout  a  revolution  in  this  country,  in 
which  only  a  portion  of  the  members 
were  pernaitted  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  general^  management ;  these  were 
controlled  by  others,  and  those  in  their 
turn  by  an  executive  directory,  (in  the 
manner  of  the  Executive  Directory, 
which  was  then  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  France),  having  a  director  who 
governed  the  whole,  but  who  was  kept 
out  of  sight.  It  was  against  societies 
of  this  nature,  having  the  character  and 
intention  of  hostility  to  the  estabhshed 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  this 
Act  was  directed ;  and  at  that  time, 
it  having  been  shewn  by  the  Abbe 
Barruel  in  France,  and  by  another 
person  in  England,  that,  under  the 
ftame  of  freemasons'  lodges,  societies 
6f  this  nature  were  held  for  the  pur^- 
poses  above-mentioned  ;  they  were 
therefore  obliged  by  the  Act,  to  re- 
gister their  declarations.  As  to  the 
societies  for  charitable  purposes,. they 
were  lawful  before,  and  were  never 
made  unlawful  by  any  thing  that  had 
been  done  since.  The  society  was 
charged  in  the  information  with  being 
an  unlawful  combination  and  confede- 
racy. He  then  took  a  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Act,  and  quoted  the  pre- 
amble, to  shew  the  nature  and  descrip. 
tion  of  societies  intended  to  be  sup- 
pressed, which  were  clearly  designa- 
ted,, while  the  objects  of  the  present 
Association  were  .entirely  opposite. 
He  denied  that  the  address  of  the  As- 
sociation could  be  construed  into  a  de- 
claration under  the  Act,  and  remark- 
ed that  the  word  *<  test"  waa  omitted 
in  the  information,  because  it  was 
known  that  there  was  no  test  subscri* 
bed  or  assented  to.  He  instanced  the 
case  of  a  society,  which  should  be 
formed  for  the  encouragentient  of  home 
manufactares,  the  members  of  which 
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should  «8ieiit  to  a  dedaratton  to  dine, 
together,  and  to  have  a  ball,  where 
every  one  must  appear  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  the  country.  This  would  be  a 
declaration  not  requiredby  law ;  but 
would  anyone  venture  to  say,  that  this 
was  an  illegal  combination  ?  This  con* 
struction  would  equally  affect  number* 
less  valuable  societies  and  institutions  ; 
and  let  it  be  rememberedy  that  this  ob- 
ject was  now  avowed,  as  the  learned 
^ntleman  had  contended,  that  let  their 
intents  be  wicked  or  charitable,  they 
were  all  equally  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  Thus  he  might  claim  an  ac* 
quittalv  on  the  high  ground  of  the 

Srinciples  of  the  Association,  and  a 
enial  that  any  test  existed  among 
them  ;  but  there  was  not  even  a  tittle 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  information.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Association  had  not  been 
proved.  No  evidence  had  been  g^iven 
that  they  had  ever  met.  Mr  Parkins 
had  seen  only  Mr  Sharp  alone  in  a, 
room,  and  solitude  and  society  he  had 
always  understood  were  direct  oppo- 
Mtes.  No  proof  had  been  adduced  but 
the  list  ot  subscribers  $  and  persons 


might  be  subscribers,  and  yet  not 
members.  Even  in  the  list  Mr  Sharp 
was  set  down  as  secretary,  and  it  sel- 
dom happened  that  the  secretaij  was  a 
member  of  a  society  ;  nobody  thought 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  therefore  a  member ;  the 
very  printed  address  had  not  been  pro* 
ved  to  have  been  issued  by  the  socie- 
ty ;  the  manuscript  should  have  been 
produced,  and  evidence  brought  for- 
ward, tracingit  to  the  defendant.i— The 
learned  eentleman  concluded,  by  re« 
peating  Uiat  he  had  a  right  to  claim  a 
decision  in  his  fovour,  upon  the  high 
ground  that  the  Association  was  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  but 
even  if  that  should  fail  him,  upon  the 
total  absence  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
£sct8  stated  in  the  information. 

The  Lord  Mayor  consulted  for  a 
few  minute^  with  Mr  Newman,  when 
the  latter  gave  the  decision,  that  his 
Lordship  thought  there  was  not  evi- 
dence baore  him  to  induce  him  to  pro- 
nounce the  Association  an  iUec 
bination,  and  therefore  he 
the  information. 


TRIALS  FOR  LIBEL. 


Tiios.  Flindbll  for  libel  against 
THE  Queen. 

Exeter  Assizes. 

GuUdhaa,  March  19. 

The  information  charged  the  de- 
fendant with  having  published  a  scan- 
dalous and  malicious  libel  against  the 
Queeni  contained  in  the  WeHem  Lu" 
minaty  of  July  1 U 1 820,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :-*''  Shall  a  woman,  who  is 


as  notorionslv  devoted  to  Bacchus  as  to 
Veous-^shall  such  an  one  as  would,  if 
found  on  our  pavement,  be  committed 
to  Bridewell  and  whipped,  be  held  up 
in  the  light  of  suffering  innocence,  and 
enthroned  in  our  hearts  on  the  pro- 
stration of  our  boasted  principles  r' 

Mr  Sergeant  Pell  briefly  sUted  the 
case  for  the  Crown.  The  words  se- 
kcted  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral as  the  subject  of  this  information, 
wereembodiedina  dissertation  of  much 
greater  kngth,  which  it  was  right  the 
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Jaiy  ihonld  hear.^-— THere  the  Learn- 
ed Sergeant  read  the  article  in  the 
Western  Luminary  of  July  1 1 9  in  which 
the  Libel  was  contained.^]  This^  he 
aaidt  was  the  paper  on  which  the  Jury, 
under  the  obligation  of  their  sacred 
oathst  would  have  to  pronounce ;  and 
unless  some  species  of  proof,  some  line 
of  argument  with  which  he  was  wholly 
unacquainted,  should  be  adopted  for 
the  defence,  he  was  sure  they  would  be 
bound  to  consider  it,  as  he  himself  did, 
a  foul,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libeU 

Proof  of  publication  was  then  addu- 
ced, and  Mr  Sergeant  Pell  said  this 
was  his  case. 

Mr  Coleridge  rose  for  the  defendant. 
If  in  his  conscience  he  went  along  with 
the  Learned  Counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, as  to  the  character  of  the  alleged 
libel,  and  the  probable  result  of  the 
case,  he  would  not  waste  xhe  time  of 
the  Jury,  or  that  of  his  Lordship,  by 
another  word,  but  would  reserve  his 
arguments  for  a  future  opportunity* 
However  the  prospect  of  being  eng^« 
ged  in  this  case  might  have  been  flat- 
tering to  him,  as  he  approached  it,  the 
nearer  view  was  alarming.  It  needed 
not  the  disparity  that  existed  between 
himself  and  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown, 
to  clothe  this  case  with  disadvanta^s 
to  the  defendant ;  for  the  information 
charged  him  with  having  published  a 
foul,  slanderous,  and  nudicious  libel ; 
and  such  a  charge  was  inferior  only,  to 
those  that  affected  the  lives  and  pro-* 
perty  of  individuals,  because  it  atUck- 
ed  the  reputation.  And  against  whom 
was  the  defendant  charpred  to  have 
published  this  libel  ?  Against  a  woman 
who  of  all  others  was  in  a  situation  en- 
titled td  commiseration — an  individual 
of  exalted  rank,  the  Queen  of  this 
mighty  empire.  He  would  not  justify 
the  passage  which  formed  the  ground 
of  tois  information — it  was  an  intem- 
perate sentence  ;  and  if  the  defendant 
would  have  had  him  justify  it,  he  must 
have  sought  another  advocate.    The 


evidence  of  crime,  however,  rested  on 
the  intention  of  a  party;  and  if  he 
could  shew  them,-  from  a  train  of  cir« 
cnmstances,  that  Mr  Fliadell  had  no 
malicious  intent,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  their  verdict.  In  doing  this  he 
should  be  comp^d  to  enter  into  a 
painful  detail  of  particulars,  which  he 
deeply  deplored  should  eveV  have  taken 
place,  and  which  he  wished  could  be 
forgotten. — The  Learned  Counsel,  af- 
ter disclaiming  the  influence  of  any 
personal  feelings,  proceeded  to  narrate 
the  circumstances  that  preceded  the 
late  trial  of  her  Majesty.  He  particu- 
larly dwelt  on  the  Report  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
Queen's  character,  ten  thousand  times 
more  serious  than  any  thing  the  de« 
fendant  had  said;  and  a  bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  that,  for  the  charges 
it  contained,  out-heroded  Herod.  The 
libel,  in  comparison  with  it,  was  milk 
and  water.  Was  Mr  Flindell  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  i  Was  he  to  be  the 
only  one  to  remain  unmoved  on  the 
subject?  But  he  should  wrong  his 
cause  if  he  stopped  here.  It  was  ge- 
nerally thought  that  those  who  favour- 
ed the  Queen's  cause  were  connected 
on  other  political  points ;  and  it  was 
Mr  Flindeirs  intention  to  oppose  them ; 
an  injury  to  the  person  of  the  Queen 
was  not  his  intention ;  he  thought  on- 
ly of  the  idol  whom  the  party  nad  set 
up ;  for  in  the  same  breath  as  he  makes 
the  accusation  against  her  Majesty,  he 
tells  you,  that  her  answers  to  address 
ses  were  written  by  the  same  persons  as 
the  addresses  themselves.  He  should 
not,  however,  be  dealing  candidly,  if  he 
did  not  admit,  that  the  line  of  defence 
he  was  pursuing  did  not  cover  the 
whole  of  the  alleged  libel ;  yet,  if  the 
Jury  found  that  the  sentence^  though 
intemperate^  was  not  written  in  a  bad 
spirit,  they  would  gwe  a  verdict  in  his 
favour.  He  had  brought  the  matter  to 
m  balance  of  evidence — on  one  side  they 
bad  the  bare  proof  of  publication,  on 
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ihe'otliet  t  tboQflmid  ftcfs  of  ^xteoii'^ 
ktioh.  Iftheevidenccapfpearedtotfaem 
80  balancedy  thftt  their  mtndt  waveredy 
they  should  acquit  |  for  the  atill  small 
toice  of  mercy  was  of  more  avtil  than 
the  loudest  tones  of  justice.  Could  ei- 
ther of  the  Jury  go  home  and  8ay»  « I 
have  consigned  an  honest,  industrious 
tean^  the  father  of  twelve  childreuy  to 
ii  prison,  although  the  reasons  in  his  fa- 
vour raised  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whe- 
ther his  error  was  the  e£Fect  of  intern- 
peranceor  guilt  ?''  The  Learned  Coun- 
sel concluded  by  saying,  he  knew  of  no 
occurrence  more  heart-rending  to  an 
honest  Juror,  than  the  reflection  that 
be  had  given  an  inconsiderate  verdict* 
Mr  Sergeant  Pell  rose  to  reply.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  the  Jury  were 
to  consider  the  defendant  the  innocent 
man  represented  by  his  Learned  Friend. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  defendant 
published  this  paper,  the  Queen  of 
England  was,  according  to  his  Learn- 
ed rriend's  statement,  in  a  situation 
that  ought  to  have  excited  the  greatest 
couimiseration  ;  this  was  a  broad  ad- 
mission of  his  Learned  Friend^  but  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  truth.  On 
that  day,  when  her  Majesty  was  sur- 
rounded by  dangers  that  almost  reach- 
ed her  life,  the  defendant  had  descri- 
bed her  as  abandoned  to  the  utmost 
profligacy,  a  fit  inmate  for  a  prison, 
and  deserving  of  a  degrading  punish- 
ment^ inflicted  only  on  the  most  noto- 
rious criminals.  His  Learned  Friend 
had  admitted  it  was  a  coarse  piiblica- 
tion,  that  reflected  no  credit  on  the 
taste  of  Mr  Flindell.  He  agreed  with 
his  Learned  Friend,  that  it  was  as 
coarse,  as  illiberal  a  sentence  as  was 
ever  put  forth  from  the  press ;  but, 
though  vulgar,  it  was  not  less  malig- 
nant ;  though  the  weapon  were  rough, 
the  wound  mflicted  by  it  would  not  be 
less  deadly.  His  Learned  Friend  had 
commented  on  a  circumstance  which  he 
confessed  he  heard  with  some  degree 
of  surprise^— that  because  the  King  up«. 


on  his  IhrcAie,  mdedbyfaii  PrifyCo 
eil,  had  made  representations  of  the 
nature  alloded  to,  every  subject  in  the 
kingdom  had  a  right  to  do  the  same. 
This  was  sacred  ground—it  was  not 
for  htm  to  eall  in  question  the  motivet 
of  such  high  authority,  or  to  impuga 
the  wisdom  of  his  councils.  Yet  mv 
Flindell  had  gone  far  beyond  eves 
that  description.  Good  Ood  I  was  it 
in  England,  a  country  where  a  charge 
was  tiot  considered  as  implication  of 
guilt,  that  a  person  charged  with  t 
crime  should  be  prejudeed  just  on  the 
eve  of  being  caUed  uo  for  trial  ?  Wai 
that  justice  ? — was  that  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Conttitution  under 
which  we  live  i  What  would  this  in- 
nocent man — this  father  of  a  ann^rout 
family  say,  if  one  of  his  children  were 
about  to  be  charged  ^th  ft  crime  be- 
fore a  tribunal  of  his  conntfyi  which 
God  forbid— what  woidd  he  say  of  that 
man,  the  justice  of  his  mind,  or  the  hoi- 
dour  of  his  feelings,  who  should  set- 
tempt  to  corrupt  the  source  of  justice, 
and  poison  the  minds  of  those  wtio  may 
be  called  on  to  pronounce  on  his  gtm 
or  innocence  i  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
invaluable  as  it  was,  had  unfortnnately 
gone  beyond  what  may  be  termed  its 
legitimate  bounds.  God  forbid  he 
should  ever  live  to  see  the  day  when  its 
power  should  be  cramped  beyond  a  ne^ 
cessary  restriction— -he  would  rather 
see  it  licentious  than  dead.  It  could 
not  be  ascertained  where  its  limits  be* 
gan,  or  where  they  ended — a  British 
Jnry  were  its  guardians,  and  wduld 
best  protect  thiynnduable  blessing  by 
restraining  it  when  ft  degenerated  into 
licentiousness  ;  for  where  there  was  li- 
centiousness there  was  crime.  HewouM 
call  their  attention  to  the  strong  lan- 

5uage  of  the  libel,  and  leave  it  with  the 
ury  to  say,  if  it  were  not  of  the  foul, 
infamous,  and  malicious  description 
charged  in  the  information.— <*  A  wo- 
man as  notoriously  devoted  to  Bacchus 
as  to  Venus.''  It  was  Mse->hewooM 
13 
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confideatljT  asiert  it  t5  be  an  uofound- 
<d  and  scandalous  libeL  He  did  not 
find  in  any  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  her  Majesty,  that 
she  was  **  notoriously  devoted  to  Bac« 
^hus ;"  he  had,  indeed*  beard  the  fil« 
thy  whisperings  that  were  abroad,  but 
he  treated  them  as  they  deserved* 
<<  Shall  such  an  one  as  would,  if  found 
on  our  pavement,  be  committed  to 
Bridewell  and  whipped^  be  held  up  in 
the  light  of  suffering  innocence  I" 
There  was  a  coarseness  here — a  degree 
of  personal  bitterness  that  did  no  cre- 
dit to  the  heart  of  any  man*  The  con# 
trasting  her  Majesty  with  her  daugb* 
ter,  in  the  same  paper,  also  went  be* 
yond  any  thing  of  human  guilt  he  had 
ever  heard.  The  Learned  Sergeant 
made  some  further  observations  on  the 
libel,  and  concluded  with  enforcing 
upon  the  Jury  to  find  the  defendant 
Guilty. 

Tbe  Judge,  in  bis  address  to  the  Ju-* 
ry,  principally  directed  their  attention 
to  the  injustice  of  prejudicing  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  a  person  charged  witb 
an  offence.  The  offence  of  the  defend- 
ant was  precisely  of  this  description, 
and  it  was  his  duty  unequivocally  to 
state,  that  he  considered  it  a  libel* 

The  Jury  deliberated  a  few  minutes, 
and  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  but 
strongly  and  unanimously  recommend* 
ed  the  defendant  to  the  clemency  and 
consideration  of  the  Crown.  The  Judge 
said,  be  would  take  care  that  their  re- 
commendation should  be  made  known 
in  the  proper  quarter. 

Omri  qfKing^  BBnchf  May  28. 

Tbe  Solicitor-General  moved  for 
judgment  upon  Thomas  Flindell. 

The  defendant  put  in  a  long  affida- 
vit, stating  that  he  was  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  that  he  had  twelve  children, 
nine  of  whom  were  dependent  upon 
btm  for  support,  and  that  if  he  was  mw 

VOL*  SIT.  rAAT  II. 


prisoned  for  any  length  of  time  at  a 

place  distant  from  that  where  he  carried 
On  his  business,  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
himself  and  family* 

He  then  addressed  the  Court  in  mi« 
tigation  of  punishment,  while  the  So- 
licitor-General  spoke  in  aggravation* 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  pronounced  judg- 
ment* He  said,  that  the  defendant  had 
beeti  found  gtiilty  of  what  was  truly 
described  as  bein?  a  foul  and  infamous 
Lbel  upon  her  Majesty  the  Queen— a 
libel  too,  which  was  published  at  a  pe- 
riod well  calculated  to  aggravate  the 
character  of  the  offence.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  had  recommended  an  inquiry 
into  certain  conduct  imputed  to  hef 
Majesty ;  the  defendant  said,  that,  as  a 
public  journalist,  he  felt  authorised  by 
the  report  to  publish  the  libel  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  should  have  known  that 
inquiry  was  not  in  itself  identified  with 
guilt— he  should  have  known,  that 
when  a  form  of  proceeding,  in  further- 
ance of  that  Report,  was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  witnesses 
were  to  be  seen,  examined,  and  their 
testimony  sifted,  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  nave  abstained  from  crimina- 
tory remarks  upon  her  Majesty,  until 
the  result  of  a  constitutional  investi- 
gation had  decided  upon  tbe  case. 
There  was  nothing  more  important  to 
the  due  administration  of  iustice,  than 
that  the  party  whose  conduct  was  im- 
pugned, should  go  unprejudiced  before 
a  constitutional  tribunal*  It  was  the 
wisest  and  most  leading  maxim  of  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  that  a  person 
should  be  presumed  innocent  until  the 
contrary  appeared  in  due  course  of 
law.  Tne  defendant  had  not  onXj  dis- 
regarded this  maxim  of  law,  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  his  first  duty  to 
have  obeyed,  but  had  added  other 
charges  against  her  Majesty,  which 
were  properly  designated  m  the  indict- 
ment as  being  calculated  to  defame  and 
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dander  the.character  of  her.  Majesty, 
the  Queen.     The  defendant  had  said, 
that  he  had  uniformly  supported  the 
reigning  family  upon  the  throne ;  he 
should  have  recouected  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  the  consort  of  the  King  who 
sat  on  that  throne,  and  that  she  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  for 
which  he  professed  so  devoted  an  at- 
tachment. The  Learned  Jadge  in  con- 
elusion  said,  that  the  Court  had  taken 
seriously  into  its  consideration  the  very 
strong  reeommendation  of  the  Jury, 
who  must  have  known  the  defendant's 
character  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
that  that  recommencktion  had  materi- 
ally weighed  with  them  in  pronouncing 
their  judgment,  which  was — that  the 
defendant  should  be  imprisoned  in  the 
eounty  gaol  of  Devon,  at  Exeter,  for 
the  space  of  eight  calendar  months,  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  he 
should  give  sureties  to  keep  the  peace 
for  three  years,  himself  in  500^  and 
two  sufficient  sureties  in  2601*  each. 


TUe  Rev.  Richard  Blacow,  foe 

LiBEI.  ON  THE  QUKKK. 

Lancaster  jtsHzes^  Friday,  Sept.  14. 

MrTindalhtatedthepleadings.  This 
was  an  indictment  against  the  Rev. 
Richard  Blacow,  for  a  scandalous  and 
malicious  libel  against  the  late  Queen. 
The  first  count  charged,  that  he  had 
composed  and  preached  the  words 
charged  as  libellous }  the  second  count 
charged  that  he  had  composed  and 
published  the  words  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled«« The  Substance  of  a  Discourse," 
^c. ;  th^  third  count  charged,  that  he 
bad  composed  and  published  the  words 
set  forth  to  the  inoictment.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  Not  Guilty,  upon 
which  issue  was  joined. 

Mr  Brougham.-^May  it  please  your 
Lordship,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,-^ 


It  is  my  painful  duty  to  lay  before  yoa 
the  particulars  of  this  case,  and  it  is 
yours  to  try  it ;  and  my  part  shall  be 
performed  in  a  very  short  time  indeedt 
for  I  have  little,  if  any  thin^,  more  to 
do,  than  merely  to  read — what  I  will 
not  characterise  bywords  of  my  own, 
but  what  I  will  leave  to  you,  and  may 
Irave  to  e^ery  man  whose  mind  is  not 
perverted,  to  affix  a  proper  description 
of.  I  read  to  you  what  the  defendant 
composed  and  printed.  Vou  have  heard 
from  my  learned  friend,^  and  if  yooi 
have  any  doubt,  it  will  soon  be  remo* 
ved, — to  whom  the  following  passage 
applies.  Of  the  Queen  it  is  that  the 
passage  is  written  and  printed  :-^ 

«« The  term  *  cowardly,'  which  they 
have  now  laid  to  my  charge,  I  think 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  does 
not  belong  to  me  ;  that  feeling  was 
never  an  inmate  of  my  bosom ;  neithet 
when  the- Jacobins  raged  around  us 
with  all  their  fury  ;  nor  in  the  present 
day  of  radical  uproar  and  delusiott* 
The  latter,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed, 
have  one  feature  about  them  even  more 
hideous  and  disgusting  than  the  Jaco^ 
bins  themselves.  They  fell  down  and 
worshipped  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  a 
most  respectable  and  decent  sort  of 
being/' 

And  you  know,  Crentlemen,  that 
she  was  a  common  prostitute  taken 
from  the  stews  of  Paris. 

**  A  most  respectable  and  decent 
sort  of  being,  compared  with  that 
which  the  radicals  have  set  up  as  the 
idol  of  their  worship.  They  have  ele^ 
vated  the  Goddess  of  Lust  on  the  pe* 
destal  of  Shame,^in  object.of  all  otlters 
the  most  congenial  to  their  taste,  the 
most  deserving  of  their  honsage»  the 
most  worthy  of  their  adoration.  Af-i 
ter  exhibiting  her  claims  to  their  fa- 
vour in  two  distant  quaners  of  the 
globe,  after  compassing  sea  and  land 
with  her  guilty  paramour*  to  gratify  to 
the  fuU  her  impure  desires,  and  even 
polluting  the  holy  sepnlcbra  itietf  JMth 
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lier  preaence^  to  wfa  ich  sbe  was  caiticd 
in  mock  majesty  astride  upon  an  ass, 
she  returned  to  tfaia  halloDtred  soil  so 
hardened  in  sin;  so  bronzed  with,  in- 
famy, so  ciillous  to  every  feeling  of  de- 
cency or  of  shames  as  to  go  on  Sun- 
day last"— 

Here,  gentlemen;  the  Rev.  Preacher 
alluded,  not  to  the  public  procession  to 
St  Pauf  8  to  return  thanks,  or  to  other 
processions,  which  might,  partly  at 
least,  be  considered  as  political,but  to 
her  lite  Majesty's  humble,  unaffected, 
pious  demotion  in  the  church  of  Ham- 
mersmith.' 

— .«« to  go  on  Sunday  last,  clothed  in 
the  mantle  of  adultery,  to  kneel  down 
at  the  altar  of  that  God  who  is  '  of 
purer  eyea  than  to  behold  iniquity,' 
when  she  ought  rather  to  have  stood 
barefoot  in  the  aisle,  covered  with  a 
sheet  aa  white  as  *  unsunned  snow,'  do« 
ing  penance  for  her  sins.  Till  this  had 
been  done;  I  would  ne^r  have  defiled 
my  baode  by  placing  the  sacred  sym- 
bols in  hers  :  and  this  she  would  have 
been  tempelled  to  do  in  those  good  old 
days  when  church  discipline  wa^  in  its 
pristine  vigour  and  activity." 

Gentlem^,  the  author  of  this  libel 
is  a  toinister  of  the  gospel.  The  libel 
is  a  aennon  ;^the  act  of  publication 
was  preacbfing ;«— the  place  was  his 
church  ; — ^the  day  was  the  sabbath  j— 
the  audience  was  his  congregation.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  treat  liglitly  that  of- 
fice of  which  he  wears  the  outward 
ve8tnneftta,and  which  he  by  his  conduct 
profanea*  A  pious,  humble,  ino£Fcn- 
sive,  charitable  minister  ot  the  gospel 
of  peace,  iadi^  Entitled  to  the  tribute 
of  afiection  and  respect  which  is  ever 
cheerfttUy  bestow^.  But  I  know  no 
title  to  our  affection  or  veneration 
which  ia  possessed  by  a  meddling,  in- 
triguing, turbulent  priest,  even  when 
he  choosea  to  separate  hia  sacred  office^ 
from  hia  profane  acts ;  but  far  less 
when  he  mixes  up  both  together-^ 
when  he  rafnrins  not  from  entering  the 


sanctuary  with  calumny— when  he  noi 
only  intades  the  sacred  circle  of  do^ 
mestic  life  with  the  toVch  of  slander^ 
but  enters  the  hallowed  threshold  of 
the  teniple,  and  casts  it  flaming  on  the 
altar*— when  he  pollutes  with  rank  ca- 
lumnies the  air  whith  he  especially  iir 
bound  to  preserve  holv  and  pure— ^ 
when  he  teialces  the  worship  of  God  the 
means  of  injuring  his  neighbour,  dnd 
polluting  the  flock  tommitted  to  his 
care.  Of  the  defendant's  motives  I  say 
nothing.   I  Care  not  what  they  were  { 
for  innocent  they  could  not  be*  I  care 
not  whether  he  wished  to  pay  <iourt  tor 
some  patron,  to  look  up  to  the  bounty 
of  power,  or  whether  it  was  mere  mis- 
chief and  wickedness,  or  whether  it 
was  a  union  of  interest  with  spite.  But 
be  his  motives  of  a  darker  or  lighter 
shade,  innocent  theycannot  have  beeri  i 
and  unless  thfe  passage  I  have  read  pro- 
ceeded from  innocenoy,  it  Would  be  a 
libel  on  you  to  doubt  that  you  will 
find  it  a  libel.     Of  the  illustrious  and 
unforttinate  individual  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  attack,  I  forbear  to  speaks 
She  'fB  now  Removed  from  such  low 
strife,  and  there  is  an  end,  with  respect 
to  her,  of,  I  cannot  say,  chequered^  fof 
her  life  was  one  continued  course  of 
injustice,  oppression,  and  animosity; 
from  all  who  either  held  or  looked  up 
to— ^11  who  either  possessed  or  courts 
ed,  emolument  and  aggrandisement  ,*— ^ 
but  the  grave  has  closed  over  her  \ih-i 
relentin?  persecutions.  Unrelenting  I 
may  ^eil  call  them,  for  they  have  not 
spared  her  ashes*     The  evil  passions 
whi<^h  beset  her  steps  in  life  have  not 
ceased  to  pursue  her  memory,  and  with 
a  resentment  mc^e  implacable  than 
death.  But  it  is  yours  to  vindicate  the; 
insulted  laws  of  your  country.  If  ydur 
verdict  will  have  no  effect  on  the  de« 
fendant,  if  he  still  go  on  unrepenting 
and  unabashed,  it  Will  at  least  teach 
others  or  deter  them  from  violating  th'e' 
decency  of  the  law, 
Mr  Thomas  Burgland  Johnston.-** 
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I  am  a  printer  at  Liverpool.  Mr  Bla« 
cow  applied  to  me  for  printiDg  of  his 
aermoo.  That  waa  the  sermon  now 
handed  to  me.  During  the  time  the 
printing  was  going  on  I  saw  him  re« 
peatedly.  I  delivered  to  him  the  proof- 
aheets.  I  have  one  in  my  custody.  It 
contains  a  few  marks  made  by  hinu 
The  word  •*  crisis"  is  altered  to  "junc- 
ture." It  was  delivered  back  with  that 
alteration  to  me  by  Mr  Blacow.  The 
aermon  was  afterwards  printed  by  me« 
Itf r  Blacow  paid  me  for  the  printing. 

By  Mr  Blacow.—- 1  do  not  know  the 
instigators  of  this  prosecution.  I  don't 
'  know  at  whose  ex  pence  it  is  carried  on. 
I  know  Mr  Brougham.  He  offered 
liimself  a  candidate  for  Liverpool  some 
years  ago* 

Mr  Justice"  Holroyd.-— What  has 
fhat  to  do  with  your  defence  i 

Mr  Blacow.i— I  wish  to  shew  that 
Mr  Brougham  is  connected  with  those 
in  Liverpool  who  instigated  the  pro* 
Kcution. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.*— That  ia  im- 
material. 

Mr  Blacow  bowed  with  great  sub* 
miasion,  and  said  he  would  do  nothing 
which  hia  lordship  thought  irregular. 

Cross-examination  continued.— Mr 
Brougham  is  a  member  of  the  Concen- 
tric Society.  I  know  Egerton  Smithy 
the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury^ 
perfectly  well.  I  have  known  him  nine 
or  ten  years.  His  character  and  prin- 
ciples are  perfectly  well  known  to  me. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.— That  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  defence. 

Mr  Blacow.— My  lord,  I  wish  to 
fhow  the  spirit  of  the  party  in  Liver- 
poo^  with  whom  Mr  Brougham  ia 
connectedr 

Mr  Justice  Holrojd.^If  I  allowed 

Ku  to  go  into  such  inquiries,  I  should 
guiltv  of  perverting  justice. 
Mr  Blacow«^--My  lord,  I  shall  ask 
Bothittg   which    your  lordship  shall 
think  irregular  or  improper. 
•  Croaa-€xaminationaoAtiaQed»«>Wliea 


I  waa  engaged  in  printing  the  aermODp 
you  undoubtedly  had  frequent  conver* 
eationa  with  me  reapecting  ita  princi-' 
plea  and  tendency.— The  anbstance  of 
your  motives*  as  you  stated  them,  waa 
to  expose  the  views  of  the  whigs  and 
radicals.  You  never  shewed  bitteraeaa 
or  hoatility  towarda  the  Queen  on  theae 
occaaions.  You  often  expreaaed  your 
regret  that  ahe  had  connected  heraelf 
with  a  desperate  faction  in  the  atatew 
You  often  lamented  the  danger  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed  from 
the  intrigues  of  that  faction  and  the 
dread  of  its  consequences.  There  vraa 
a  procession  in  Liverpool  a  few  daya 
before  your  sermon  was  preached,  in 
honour  of  what  was  called  the  Queen'a 
triumphant  acquittal.  I  waa  not  near 
the  proceasion.  I  cannot  testify  whe- 
ther there  waa  confuaion  and  uproar  ia 
consequence. 

Mr  Bkcow.— -It  ia  my  deaire  that 
the  whole  aermon  ahould  be  read.  I 
don't  wish  the  notesy  except  perhapa 
one  note. 

Mr  Brougham.-^If  the  whole  aer- 
mon be  read»  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
notes  being  read. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd. — Do  you  wish 
the  whole  discourse  to  be  read^aa  bear- 
ing upon  the  charge  againat  yoiif  and 
material  for  your  defence  ? 

Mr  Blacow.^— Yesy  that  ia  my  de* 
ahe. 

Mr  Croas  here  read  the  aermoD,  con- 
aisting  of  thirty  pag^  In  one  page 
were  the  two  following  notea:^- 

*'  (Note  to  *  guilty  paramour.') — See 
.Tuvenal'a  account^  in  hia  6th  satire,  of 
Hipptah's  jonmeyinga  in  the  aelf-aame  re- 
gion of  the  world,  by  sea  and  land,  with 
her  paramour  Sagiua.  Bui  auch  parallela, 
it  should  seem,  however  opposite  or  strik- 
ing, are  not  to  be  adduced,  while  the  ad- 
vocates of  *  injured  innocence'  and  *  un- 
sullied purity'  feel  no  scruple  whatever  in 
holding  up  to  public  execration,  aa  the 
very  antitype  of  Nero  himself,  one,  whose 
fbrbearanoe  and  generosity  of  chara^ep-^ 
whaae  great,  noble,  and  traly  magpani- 
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moos  qualities^  place  iiim  in  tiie  Terr  first 
rank  of  Princes,  who  have  adorned  and 
dignified  their  exalted  stations ;  and  who, 
ever  since  the  sceptre  of  power  was  lodg- 
ed in  his  hands,  has  swayed  it  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself,  such  glory  to  his 
country,  and  such  inestimable  advantage 
to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  live 
under  his  mild  and  auspicious  rule  and 
government." 

'*  (Note  to  ^  Mock-Majesty  astride  upon  an 
ass')— 
^^  Enter  Jenisalem  on  an  ass. 
Then  on  the  stage  act  Cdnmbinc ; 
Attend  with  iicrgami  at  mass, 
Then  to  St  Paul's— oh  I  Caroline ! !  !" 

Mr  Cross  got  through  the  printed 
sermon  in  about  an  hour's  time. 

Mr  Blacow  next  read  a  speech  in 
manuscript^  which  occupied  about  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  Jury  having 
heard  the  whole  of  that  discourse,  he 
would  now  proceed  to  state  his  mo- 
tives^ and  then  he  would  conclude  with 
some  reflections.  He  entered  on  this 
subject  with  great  reluctance,  owing 
to  an  event  so  awful  and  sudden  as  the 
Queen's  death.  That  event  ought  to 
have  hushed  all  angry  feelings.  But 
Mr  Brougham  was  the  first  to  disturb 
her  ashes.  Alas,  alas  !  On  that  party 
death  made  no  impression.  The  malig- 
nant feelings  which  were  brooding  in 
their  hearts  vegetated  in  their  breasts, 
even  beneath  the  cypress.  The  hvdra 
of  faction  had  reared  its  terrific  head 
on  the  day  of  her  funeral.  That  dis- 
closed  the  unparalleled  malignity  and 
atrocity  of  the  designs  they  had  enter- 
tained. Her  Counsel  were  determined 
to  carry  their  Tindictive  feelings  be- 
yond the  tomb.  Her  mantle  was  on 
their  headSf  and  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  trophies  on  her  tomb. 
This  was  a  posthumous  effort  of  their 
malice ;  nothing  but  the  lowest  and 
most  malignant  feelings  of  revenge 
jcould  have  drawn  him  into  this  Court. 
Blasphemy  and  sedition  had  raised 
themselves  beneath  her  banner ;  trea« 
0on  ttaclf  bad  been  dUtiUed  from  (ler 


pen.  Previonsly  to  her  trial,  he  had  al- 
ways felt  the  warmest  interest  in  her 
favour,  and  supposed  that  it  was  only 
levities  and  indiscretions  that  were 
brought  to  the  country  with  velo- 
cipede celerity  on  the  wings  of  the 
wmd.  Favoured  as  she  had  been  by 
the  late  King,  and  widowed  as  she  had 
been  from  the  first  years  she  was  in  this 
country,  he  had  felt  great  interest  in 
her.  He  felt  for  her  pei'haps  with 
greater  sincerity  than  her  vaunted  pro* 
iessional  champions.  But  when  the 
foul,  filthy,  and  abominable  charged 
against  her  were  established — 

Mr  Brougham. — I  should  not  wish 
unnecessarily  to  interfere,  and  I  have 
stayed  long  before  I  offered  any  inter- 
ruption ;  but  surely  this  is  not  to  be 
endured. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd. — No  evidence 
would  be  admitted  of  what  yon  assert, 
if  you  could  produce  it ;  and  we  must 
not,  therefore,  hear  assertions  resorted 
to. 

Mr  Blacow. — ^When  the  foul  and 
filthy 

Mr  Brougham.— He  is  just  repeat- 
ing the  very  terms. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd. — No,  sir,  you 
must  not  use  such  language.  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  you  on  your  de- 
fence, but  I  cannot  in  law  hear  such 
assertions. 

Mr  Blacow. — Surely  I  may  shew 
what  my  motives  were. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.— You  cannot 
make  assertions  of  guilt,  when  proof 
would  not  be  admitted.  You  may  state 
your  own  opinion  and  belief. 

Mr  Blacow.-^This  is  my  opinion. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd. — But  you  may 
not  prove  your  opinion  from  newspa- 
pers, or  other  sources.  The  law  will 
not  allow  it. 

Mr  Blacow. — ^The  highest  court  of 
law  tried  the  question,  and  gave  a  ver* 
diet. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.— We  don't  le- 
gally know  what  was  done  theire. 
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.    Mr  Bb^w.— It  appeared  the  high^ 
est  verdict  that  could  be  given. 

Mr  BroughaiDd-^There  was  no  ver- 
dict. 

Mr  Blacow. — No  ingenuity  could 
pervert  the  evidence  of  her  own  wit- 
peasfca ;  and  then  he  felt  indignation  and 
disgust*  in  place  of  pity  and  respect. 
Then  there  was  a  mock  procession  in 
the  place  he  lived  in.  The  howliuj 
fempest  desolated  the  land.  Then,  an< 
not  till  then,  it  was  that  he  took  up 
his  pen.  Every  man  who  had  a  spark 
of  loyajty,  a  ^rain  of  religion,  a  par- 
ticle of  affection  for  his  country,  waf 
bound  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  de« 
solatii^e  storm.  He  was  satisfied  that 
it  was  bis  duty  to  bring  all  the  ener« 
gies  pf  the  pulpit  to  bear  i^pon  it.  Par« 
tj  politics  were  far  beneath  their  no^ 
tice,'b}it  there  were  Christian  politics 
which  had  a  strict  claim  on  their  at- 
tention. (  Here  the  defend4nt  quoted 
^he  several  passages  of  Scripture  that 
are  usually  applied  to  politics.)  With 
all  the  systems  of  dissenters,  disloyalty 
and  disaffection  were  interwoven  ;  and 
if  they  were  not  checked,  they  would 
soon  revive  in  an  Oliverian  dynasty. — ^ 
Having  made  these  remarks,  he  would 
go  on  next  to  shew,  that  the  symptoms 
which  had  preceded  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  besun  to  appear  in  this 
country  when  he  preached  his  sermon. 
V  When  |>ad  men  conspire,  good  men 
must  combine/'  In  their  ranks  he  too^ 
his  stand  against  the  raging  waves,  and 
the  blood- hounds,  and  6000  other 
figurative  horrors.  It  was  a  cool  and 
<lelibera'te  act  he  did.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  the'hea4  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing. He  had  supported  the  sacred 
shield  of  protection,  the  banner  of  the 
Sovereign,  against  the  standard  of  anar- 
chy, tumult,  and  rebellion.  If  the  mo- 
ral desolation  bad  not  been  turned  by 
the  pen,  where  would  the  diadem, 
where  the  stars  of  nobility,  where  the 
mitres  have  been  i  The  democratic 
mob,  under  the  many-headed  monster* 


the  majesty  of  the  people,  would  have 
triumphed*  "  Thank  God,  who  gave 
me  courage  to  do  my  duty  in  afflic- 
tion," &c.  (quotin?  the  fine  peroration 
of  Burke  to  the  electors  ot  Bristol), 
"  this  will  be  my  consolation.*'  If 
they  would  lend  an  ear  to  the  faction 
which  brought  him  there,  to  the  ad- 
vocate who  had  had  the  audacity  to 
threaten  the  Peers- 
Mr  Justice  Holroyd.— That  is  quite 
irregular. 

Mr  Blacow.*--It  was  so  reported  ia 
the  newspapers. 

Mr  Brougham.*-If  it  was,  it  was 
paost  falsely  reported  ;  but  it  never 
was  so  reported. 

MrBlacow.— It  wasnotcontradicted  ; 
and  it  was  on  the  lips  of  every  radicaL 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd^You  cannot 
assume  it  as  a  fact. 

Mr  Blaco w  next  spoke  of  <*  such  rep- 
tiles as  Wood  and  Waithman,  who  had 
talent  only  to  weigh  a  drug  or  mea- 
sure a  yard  of  tape — regular  traders  ia 
guile  and  deception." 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.— If  you  go  oa 
so,  I  must  stop  you. 

Mr  Blacow. — Then  I  cannot  go  on. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.— ^No  slaadera 
are  to  be  repeated  here. 

Mr  Blacow. — As  public  nMn  i 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.-<7-Not  on  ano* 
ther  transaction. 

Mr  Blacow  then  said,  Mr  Brougham 
had  been  guilty  of  a  ^loral  degradation^ 
which  he  hoped  would  never  again  be 
seen  at  the  bar.  But  the  good  and 
great  old  Chancellor  nobly  replied  tp 
him,  <<  Fiat  justitia  ruat  ccelum:*  he 
was  like  a  venerable  oak  in  his  native 
soil.  Mr  Brougham  had  endeavoured 
to  intiniidaie  by  his  threats,  wl^n  he 
could  liot  cajole  by  his  sophistry. 
That  ^as  the  practice  of  his  ferocious 
school.  He  borrowed  the  word  froQi 
Mr  Creevey,  of  Whig-radical  noto- 
riety— for  Liverpool  had  the  honour 
of  giving  that  statesman  birth.  (The 
Reverend  Defendant  again  plunged  in* 
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to  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revolo- 
tioDy  and  the  comparisoQ  to  the  fero- 
cious monster  Nero. )  They  crept  in- 
to Parhament,  after  all»  through  the 
crannies    of    rotten   boroughs.      Mr 
Brougham,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  others  of  that  pestilent  faction, 
were  members  of  the  Concentric  Clubi 
that  horde  of  ferocious  persons.     He 
(Mr  Blacow)  had  not  defamed   the 
Queen;  and  he  was  prosecuted,  not 
for  defaming  the  Queen,  but  for  the 
many  editions  of  his  sermon  against 
the  whigs  and  radicals.      When   it 
went  through  two  editions,  a  full  con- 
clave of  raging  Liverpool  radicals  re- 
solved to  prosecute  him.    (Here  quo- 
tations of  proceedings  in  the  Lords 
and  Commons  were  repeatedly  check- 
ed in  vain.)     In  the  picture  between 
the  ferocious  Nero  and  our  generous 
King,  was  it  not  a  direct  call  to  rebel- 
lion ?    This  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  radical  faction  in  taking  up  the 
Qoeen's  case.     The  well-known  jour- 
nal of  this  faction  was  the  Liverpool 
Mercury,  the  common  receptacle  of 
sedition  ai^d  blasphemy,  and  attapks 
on  privatje  character.  He  (Mr  Blacow) 
l^new  tht  faction.     They  had  fury  on 
their  lips,  vengeance  in  their  hearty, 
and  blood  on  their  hands.     (Tl^e  Re- 
yerend  Defendant  next  entered  iqto  a 
long  history  of  his  efforts  to  deprive 
an  Atheist  of  parish  offices,  and  of  his 
failure,  through  the  conduct  of  **  the 
well-knpwn  Colleague  of  a  Radical 
Counsel  for  the  Queen,  ^nd  Member 
for  Nottingham.*') 

Mr  .lustice  Holroyd.-rNo,  sir. 
MrBlacow.-— As  public  characters  t 
Mr  Justice  Holroyd. — As  a  man  of 
education^  conducting  your  own  de- 
fence, and  professing  zeal  for  submis- 
sion to  authority,  1  am  surprised  tha^ 
you  can  go  on  so. 

Mr  Blacow  again  reverted  to  Nero, 
and  the  comparison  to  him,  alluded  to 
blasphemies  against  ministers^  and  said 
the  Queen's  answers,  to  use  a  well- 
known  expression  of  Mr  Scarlett's, 


smelt  of  blodd.    Why  ^s  this  prose- 
cution brought  against  him  after  the 
Queen's  demise  ?  Why  was  he  select- 
ed ?  He  next  lauded  the  Judges  of  the 
landj  and  lamented  the  audacious  slan- 
ders even  upon  them,  and  concluded 
this  part  by  exclaiming—"  Perish, the 
arm  that  would  not  be  raised  at  such  a 
crisis  s  silent  for  ever  be  the  tongue 
that  would  not  speak."     He  defamed 
not  the  Queen.   It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible, if  he  had  had  the  eloquence  of 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  in  Ireland,  or  of 
that  man  of  straw  John  Bull^  against 
which  he  understood  Sir  John  Copley 
set  his  face;    (The  interruptions  were 
incessant  here  and  unavaiunff.)     His 
arm  had  dropped  from  the  shoulder- 
blade  before  he  had  suffered  the  finger 
of  pollution  to  touch  the. sacred  sym.- 
bols  of  Christ's  body.   (He  next  pro- 
posed to  read  passages  much  stronger 
than  he  had  used,  from  a  volume  call- 
ed "  Gvnecocracy,"  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  that  course  as  irrelevant. 
He  pleaded  the  example  of  Hone  and 
Qarlile,  and  complaiqed  that  the  whole 
of  his  defence  would  be  cut  up.) 

Mr  Brougham  explained,  that  Hone 
|iad  quoted  parodies,  not  to  shew  that 
others  had  not  been  prosecuted,  but 
to  shew  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
profane  or  blasphemous  parody,  in- 
asmuch as  parodies  as  liable  to  that 
charge  had  been  written  by  persons  of 
undoubted  piety,  and  ornaments  of  the 
church. 

Mr  Blacow. — If  racks,  tortures* 
^yen  the  gibbet  were  his  reward,  he 
would  not  abate  one  word  of  what  he 
had  said.  The  image  of  the  *<  Pedestal 
of  Shame''  he  borrowed  from 'a  letter 
in  a  London  paper — not  the  leading 
journal ;  no,  it  was  not  from  The  Times, 
the  most  false,  most  pestilential,  most 
licentious,  most  inflammatory  paper 
that  ever  disgraced  any  country ;  nor 
from  John  Built  the  rays  of  whose  ho- 
nest truth  dispelled  the  mists  of  delu- 
sion which  anarchy  had  raised.  But 
honest  John  was  sometimes  beside  hin^-» 
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tdf^farheatttcked  even  Mr  Brougham, 
whose  malignity  oow  rankled  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  his  vengeful  heart ; 
but  they  would  deliver  him  (Mr  Bla- 
cow)  from  his  merciless  grasp,  and  let 
him  and  John  BuU  fight  it  out.  John 
Bull,  by  interrogatories,  put  cross- 
grained  questions.  Of  the  purity  of 
Mr  Brougham's  family  he  knew  no- 
thing ;  but  the  Duke  of  Welliogtoa 
said  to  the  mob,  "  May  all  your  wives 
be  like  the  Queen."  If  the  cap  fitted 
Mr  Brougham,  he  might  take  it. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.— It  is  quite  ir- 
regular. 

Mr  Blacow.— But  the  letter  he  al- 
luded to  was  in  the  Courier^  which 
prided  itself  on  decorous  and  gentle- 
manly language,  and  which  admitted 
nothing  low  or  scandalous.  He  had 
been  happy  to  borrow  from  its  well 
attempted  page.  He  mentioned  this  to 
•shew  that  there  were  some  other  rea- 
sons for  fixing  Mr  Brougham's  legal 
harpoon  in  him.  He  had  probed  the 
apple  of  his  eye  when  he  had  praised 
tne  King's  ministers.  Hone  was  pro- 
perly acquitted,  because  he  had  not  had 
the  intention  for  which  he  was  prose- 
cuted ;  so  ought  he  (Mr  Blacow)  to 
be  now  acquitted. 

Mr  Brougham. — It  is  quite  untrue 
that  you  alone  are  selected.  Bills  are 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury  against 
others,  and  it  is  well  known. 

Mr  Blacow. — Before  God,  he  so- 
lemnly swore  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
charge*  The  Common  Council  of  Lon- 
don was  a  viperous  brood,  a  nest  of 
.pestilential  radicals,  and  mountebank 
dealers  in  disloyalty.  When  they  talk- 
ed of  »•  her  eminent  virtues,"  the  very 
stones  of  this  house  would  start  from 
their  beds  and  speak.  (Again  he  strug- 

fled  to  go  into  the  evidence  before  the 
jords,  but  after  much  petulant  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  the  Court,  he 
was  restrained.)  Who  instigated  this 
trial  ?  Was  it  Alderman  Wood— Billy 
Austixi*-»or  that  paragon  of  wit,  and 


wisdom*  and  fine  writing.  Lady  Hood*? 
— ^tbe  Escort  Committee? — or  the 
Common  Council  ?  No,  it  was  the 
Whig- Radicals,  because  he  had  «*  con- 
founded their  politics,  and  frustrated 
their  knavish  tricks."  If  a  Londoa 
Jury  acquitted  Hone,  surely  a  Lan- 
caster Jury  would  acquit  him  (Bla- 
cow. )  The  Queen  left  nothing  in  her 
will  to  Alderman  Wood ;  and  it  was 
said  that  Mr  Brougham  had  said  of 
him,  that  except  the  identical  animal 
who  eats  thistle,  there  was  not  a  more 
stupid  animal ;  from  which  he  suppo^ 
aed  he  called  him  Absolute  Wisdom. 

Mr  Brougham — ^There  is  not  a  syl* 
lable  of  truth  in  that. 

Mr  Blacow  was  very  glad  to  hear 
it.  The  Whigs  in  ofi&ce  were  always 
tyrants ;  out  of  o£Bce  always  traitors. 
They  were  as  ready  to  cast  off  the 
Queen  when  she  should  have  answered 
their  purposes,  as  that  old  crazy-head- 
ed goat  Lord  Erskine,  to  cast  off  his 
concubine. 

Mr  Brougham.— O !  O !  There's  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ! 

Mr  Blacow  then  eulogised  the  Con« 
stitutional  Association,  the  joyous  ac- 
clamations of  the  Irish,  and  poured 
forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  every  earth- 
ly and  eternal  blessing  to  George  IV. 
Mr  Justice  Holroyd,  in  the  most 
guarded  and  temperate  language,  gave 
his  opinion  that  it  was  aubel.  The 
epithets  were  most  abusive  and  dero- 
gatory. Could  he  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  traducing  and  vilifying  the  Queen  ? 
By  a  particular  statute  they  were  to 
judgewhetherthedefendant  was  guilty. 
As  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, holding  himself  out  as  very  loyal 
and  very  desirous  of  the  preservation 
of  the  state,  he  gave  his  opinion  of  the 
Queen's  guilt,  left  not  thcf  people  to 
their  own  reflections,  and  thus  he  dis- 
turbed the  peace.  But  it  was  for  them 
to  judge  whether  it  was  a  libel  or  noL 
They  were  to  lay  out  of  their  minds 
all  other  condderationSf  and  to  fona 
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tfadr  own  opinion  respecting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Queen's  guilt  or  innocence. 
Theonly  question  was, whether  the  pub- 
lication tended  to  degrade  the  Queen, 
to  tnuiace  her^  and  was  published  with 
intent  to  vilify  her,  and  to  break  the 
peace.     In  his  opinion  it  was  a  libel. 

The  Jury  retired  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

Court  ^King's  Bench,  Nov.  26. 

•  Mr  Blacow  was  brought  up  to  re^ 
versejudgment.  He  declined  readinpr 
an  amdavity  or  saying  any  thing  in  mi- 
tigation of  punishment. 

Mr  Brougham.— > I  really  Feel  it  un- 
necessary to  address  many  words  to 
•your  Lordships.  You  have  heard  the 
libel  read,  of  which  the  defendant  has 
been  convicted  ;  but  your  Lordships 
^ave  not  heard  the  defence  which  he 
made  for  himself  upon  his  trial ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say«  that  there  never 
was  in  this  country  exhibited  a  scene 
flo  indecorous,  so  degrading  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  and  more  especially 
to  the  character  of  a  clergyman— a 
•cene  distinguished  by  the' utterance  of 
auch  base  and  foul  calumnies. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — ^This  is  not  re- 
peated on  the  notes  which  have  been 
read  to  the  Court. 

Mr  Brougham. — For  that  verj  rea- 
son I  wish  to  inform  your  Lordships 
of  what  did  actually  occur,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  the  learned  Judge  by  whom  the 
case  was  tried,  with  great  effect,  whe- 
ther he  ever  witnessed  a  more  disgrace- 
ful exhibition  in  a  court  of  justice. 
As  to  the  libel  itself^  it  is  sufficient  for 
me,  in  praying  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  to  request  your  Lordships'  at.* 
tention  to  the  slanders — the  vile,  gross, 
and  indecent  slanders,  of  which  that 
libel  is  composed,  and  which  were  de- 
livered by  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
•f  England  from  the  pulpit,  in  his  vo- 
cation of  Minister  of  the  Gospel*— as 
well  as  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 


first  time  of  this  man  having  been  oon« 
victed  of  a  similar  oSence. 

Mr  Justice  Best.— Have  you  any  af* 
fidavit  to  this  ? 

Mr  Brougham. — I  have,  my  lord. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  will  be  found 
upon  its  files,  and  I  have  an  affidavit 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  is  the  per- 
son who  was  convicted,  and  received 
that  sentence.  If  the  Court  shall  think 
fit  I  will  put  it  in.  (An  affidavit  wai 
handed  in.) 

Mr  Justice  Best.— This  affidavit 
should  have  been  read  before,  in  order 
to  afford  the  defendant  an  opportanit]f 
of  reply. 

Mr  Brougham. — I  have  not  the 
smallest  objection  that  the  defendant 
should  be  permitted  to  reply. 

The  Chief- Justice. — In  point  of  re^ 
gularity,  this  affidavit  ought  to  have 
been  read  before  the  defendant  was 
called  upon.  The  affidavits  on  both 
sides  should  be  read  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  reading  this  affidavit. 

(The  affidavit  was  withdrawn.) 

Mr  Brougham  then  made  a  short 
speech  in  aggravation  of  punishment. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  defendant  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  It  is  my  painful  du* 
ty  to  be  called  upon  to  pass  on  yoa^ 
the  Reverend  Richard  Blacow,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  church  of  England,  the 
sentence  of  this  Court  for  a  libel,  first 
uttered  by  you  in  your  capacity  of  a 
clergyman,  in  a  place  set  apart  for  very 
different  purposes,  and  afterwards  print- 
ed and  published  as  part  of  a  sermon 
? reached  in  the  church  of  St  Mark, 
t  is  in  itself  a  very  great  evil,  that  a 
place  so  sacred  should  be  perverted  to 
such  purposes.  It  ou^ht  to  have  been 
with  very  different  feelings  that  the 
minds  of  those  who  attended  should 
have  been  impressed,  nor  should  you* 
upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  have  min- 
gled with  Christian  instruction,  any 
observations  upon  livbg  characters. 
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We  all  haye  toflicieiit  faulte  of  our 
own^  to  correct,  without  commeotiog 
upon  the  faults  of  pthers.  It  is  no 
small  aggravation  of  the  case,  that 
ther^  did  not  exist  an  unaninuty  of 
opinion  on  the  topic  that  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  libel.  It  was,  therefore^  at 
the  time,  you  mentioned  it,  calculated 
to  produce  different  feelings  in  differ- 
ent minds,  but  not  such  feelings  as 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  house  of  Christian 
worship  ;  the  nature  of  the  place  itself 
is  one  qi  the  (preat  stingy  in  this  case- 
that  which  giye^  to  it  a  feature  of  pe- 
culiar aggravation*  I  must  say,  that 
jovL  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion, 
ID  having,  declined  to  offer  any  thing 
this  day  m  mitigation  of  the  offence  of 
which  you  have  been  convicted ;  and 
I  hope  that  determination  arose  from 
a  conviction^  that*  on  looking  back  to 
jour  conduct,  you  saw  nothing  in  it 
for  which  you  could  offer  any  defence. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  consideration,  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  on  you  is,  that  you  do  pay 
to  the  |Ung  a  fine  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds ;  that  you  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Mar. 
shalsea  of  this  Court  for  the  term  of 
of  six  calendar  months ;  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  you  do  enter  in. 
to  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  for  five 
years,  yourself  in  the  sum  of  500/*  and 
two  sureties  in  (l^  sum  of  \00L  each. 


Maby  Ann  CARtisLB  for  Blas- 

XfHKMOUS  LlBEJL. 

Couti  qf  King's  Bench,  Jul^  24. 

This  waa  an  indictment  upon  the 
prosecution  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice. .  It  was  charged 
that  some  of  the  Jury  were  members 
of  this  Society,  or  of  the  Constitutional 
Society.    All,  however,  denied  it. 

Mr  Gurney  sutedt  that  the  defend- 


ant stood  iddicted  for  sellisg  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled   f^  An  Appendix  to 
the  Theological  Works  of  Thomaa 
Paine."     She  was  the  sister  of  Rich- 
ard Carlile,  and,  after  the  conviction  of 
that  individual  and  of  his  wife,  carried 
on  their  business  at  the  shop  in  .Fleet- 
street.     How  long  that  shop,  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  magi^racy  of 
the  City  of  London,  would  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  open^  he  (Mr  Gurney) 
could  not  tell;  but  he  trusted  that 
the  conviction  of  the  present  defend- 
ant would  be  one  step  made  towards 
the  removal  of  the  nuisance.    The  ef- 
frontery   with    which    arrangements 
were  made  for  continuing  the  sale  of 
Mr  Carlile's  libels,   would  be  best 
known  to  the  Jury  by  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Republic 
can  of  the  20th  of  October,  182a 
The  paragraph  was  this :— **  In  con- 
sequence of  the  verdict  oi  guiliif  found 
against  Mrs  Carlile  for  selhng  the  JJfe 
rf  Paine,  and  the  first  vplume  of  the 
RepuMican,  she  would  be  liable  to  ba- 
nisament  for  again  serving  io  ^he  shop, 
according  to  our  glorioi|s  constitu- 
tion.   The  business  will  therefore  now 
be  carried  on  by  Mary  Ann  Carlile, 
sister  of  Mr  Richard  Carlile,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infant  children,  or  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  family. 
Should  the  house  in  Fleet-street  again 
be  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  legal 
thieves,  the  business  will  be  re*opened 
as  near  to  the  spot  as  possible,  and  due 
notice  will  be  given.    As  this  kind  of 
business  depends  upon  periodical  pub- 
lications, we  can  begin  any  where  at 
half  an  hour's  notice,  and  defy  the 
Vice  Society  or  any  other  society.  If 
pne  web  be  destroyed,  a  few  hours 
will  weave  another,  and  a  stronger 
than  before." 

James  Rignall  had  purchased  the 
libel.  After  giving  the  book,  the  de- 
fendant had  shewn  syipptoms  of  alarm^ 
but  had  nptwithstanding  received  tl^ 
money. 
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Tbe  libel  wm  put  in.  Itdeni^  the 
authentipitr  of  the  prophecies,  and 
8p6ke  of  the  Scriptures  ^  a  mass  of 
wicked  falsehoods,  &c, 

Mf  Justice  Best  asked  if  the  de- 
fendant had  any  thing  to  offer. 

The  defendant  put  in  a  written 
book,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
read. 

The  defence,  which  was  volumi- 
nous, was  then  read  by  the  ofi^cer  of 
the  Court.  It  set  out  by  stating,  that 
the  article  in  question  had  been  copied 
from  an  American  newspaper  $  and  by 
adverting  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice,  that 
Scripture  might  be  analysed,  provided 
}t  were  done  temperately  and  without 
reviling.  By  finding  the  defendant 
guilty  of  libel,  the  Jury  would  find 
that  the  Christian  religion  could  not 
bear  examination  i  and  such  a  finding 
would  go  nearer  to  destroy  it  than  all 
the  pamphlets  that  ever  had  beeq,  or 
ever  could  be,  published  against  it. 
The  Jews  publicly  denied  the  histori- 
cal trutti  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
sects  of  Christians  too  numerous  to 
name,  differed  as  widely  from  what  the 
law  called  Christianity,  and  from  each 
other,  as  they  could  differ  from  Jews 
pr  from  Mahometans.  The  utmost 
latitude  that  discussion  could  assume 
would  never  do  harm  to  truth  or  to 
honesty.  The  defendant  then  stated 
that  she  was  a  servant  at  fixed  wages 
to  her  brother,  and  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  com- 
mon law  was  common  abuse-^- 

Mr  Justice  Best  could  not  permit 
tbe  laws, of  his  country  to  be  reviled 
in  his  presence.  He  begged  that  the 
defendant  would  take  her  manuscript 
and  expunge  such  objectionable  mat- 
ter. 

The  defendant. — I  have  no  other 
defence. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — I  shall  be  happy 
(o  bear  any  thing  which  you  can  urge 


tp  the  Jury,  to  shew  that  the  work  in 
question  is  not  a  libel,  or  that  you  are 
uot  the  publisher  of  it.  Take  the  ma« 
nuscript,  and  cut  out  the  objectionable 
parts ;  or  let  your  friends  do  it  for 
you. 

Defendant. — I  have  no  other  de« 
fence,  if  you  will  not  take  that. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — Let  it  be  read  ; 
but  if  it  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  I 
must  stop  it.  You  had  better  retire 
with  your  friends,  and  get  the  thing 
done.  The  Cour^  wiU  ivait  for 
you. 

Defendant.— -I  have  no  friend  to  dQ 
it. 

Mr  Justice  Best,-*— There  are  plenty 
of  gentlemen  in  Court,  who  I  am  sure 
will  assist  you. 

A  Juryman  intimated  that  the  de« 
fendant  was  only  doing  herself  harm  ; 
it  would  be  better  that  she  should  take 
the  learned  Judge's  advice. 

The  defendant  repeated  that  she 
had  no  other  defence;  but  left  the 
pourt. 

A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  followed  $ 
and  the  defendant  returned  with  the 
following  words  written  upon  her 
book : — <<  If  the  (^ourt  means  to  de« 
cide  that  an  Englishwoman  is  not  to 
state  that  which  she  thinks  necessary 
for  her  defencf ,  she  must  abide  the 
consequence  of  that  decision." 

Mr  Justice  Best. — I  have  decided 
no  such  thing.  I  have  said,  and  I  say 
again,  that  I  am  ready  to  hear  any 
thing  you  can  say  in  your  defence.  I 
would  advise  you  tp  retire  again,  and 
to  consult  your  own  feelings,  rather 
than  those  of  the  persons  by  whom 
you  are  surrounded. 

The  Jury  again  interfered* 

Mr  Justice  Best. — There  is  not  a 
gentleman  behind  the  bar,  I  am  sure* 
who  will  not  readily  assist  you. 

The  defendant  chose  to  abide  bf 
her  determination. 

Mr  Justice  Best|  in  summing  up 
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the  case,  told  the  Juty  that  the  publi* 
cation  was  a  libel. 

The  Jury,  without  any  delibera- 
tion, found  a  Terdict  of  Guilty. 

Couri  of  Kings  Bench,  Nov.  13. 

Mr  Cooper  moTed  for  a  new  trial  of 
the  above  cause.  He  read  an  affida- 
vit from  the  defendant,  stating,  that 
the  had  been  prevented  from  reading 
the  greater  part  of  her  defence,  but 
for  which,  she  was  convinced  that  she 
would  have  obtained  a  verdict  of  ac« 
^uittal. 

Mr  Justice  Best  stated  the  particu- 
hrs  of  the  case,  insisting  that  he  had 
&ot  stopped  the  defendant.  He  had  ad- 
vised her  to  apply  to  some  friend  to 
revise  her  defence  ;  but  she  returned, 
saying  she  had  no  friend,  although  it 
BOW  appeared  that  Mr  Cooper  him- 
self, who  was  engaged  to  plead  for  her 
in  another  cause  that  very  day,  was  in 
the  next  co£fee-house. 

The  Judge  then  said : — I  wish  to 
have  these  hicts  brought  fully  before 
the  Court,  because  it  must  not  be  said 
that  I  stopped  this  woman  in  her  de- 
fence. I'  wished  every  thing  to  be 
brought  forward  that  could  properly 
nnd  decently  be  ur?ed  on  her  behalt ; 
but  I  thought  at  the  moment — and  I 
thought  still  more  afterwards  when  I 
ibnnd  she  was  provided  with  Counsel 
in  the  next  cause-—!  thought  that  she 
elected  in  that  case  to  make  her  own 
idefence,  because  she  meant  to  make 
such  a  defence  as  no  gentleman  at  the 
bar  could  be  found  to  make  for  her. 
She  meant  to  defend  herself  against 
one  blasphemy  by  uttering  a  hundred. 
That  was  the  evident  course  she  was 
pursuing.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
pat  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr  Cooper  said,  that  the  learned 
Jodge  (Mr  Justice  Best)  had  certain- 
ly added  several  circumstances  to  those 
contained  in  the  defendant's  affidavit  $ 


but  he  had  suted  nothing  wUch ' 
not  concurrent  with  that  sdidavtt.  He 
(Mr  Cooper)  vras  still  in  a  condition, 
therefore,  he  apprehended,  to  go  on 
with  his  statement  of  facts }  but  he 
wished,  in  consequence  of  something 
which  had  fallen  from  the  learned 
Judge,  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  way 
of  explanation.  The  learned  Judge 
(Mr  Justice  Best)  had  held  the  de- 
fendant evidently  to  have  a  friend  in 
Court,  because  he  (Mr  Cooper)  was 
employed  by  her  in  the  ensuing  cause. 
He  (Mr  Cooper)  begged  distinctly  to 
say,  that  if  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion he  had  been  applied  to  by  the  de- 
fendant, he  would  not  have  interfered. 
He  would  not  have  taken  any  part  in 
a  cause  in  which  he  had  neither  been 
retained  nor  instructed.  In  the  ensu« 
ing  cause  he  certainly  had  exerted  him- 
self  for  the  defendant  to  the  utmost  of 
his  powers  $  and  he  should  have  felt 
himself  unworthy  of  his  situation  at 
the  bar,  if  he  had  failed  to  do  so. 
With  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
his  client  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  all 
parties  were  taken  by  law  to  be  inno- 
cent, until  they  were  legally  proved  to 
be  otherwise;  he  (Mr  Cooper)  had 
done  his  best  for  the  defendant,  as  he 
would  ever  do  for  every  person  who 
should  trust  themselves  to  his  hands ; 
and  if  there  were  any  persons  so  weal^ 
and  so  siUjr— like  children  at  the  play 
—as  to  mix  up  the  actor  with  the  cha- 
racter in  which  he  appeared,  to  snch 
persons  no  feeling  but  contempt  was 
due,  and  with  no  other  feeling  should 
he  (Mr  Cooper)  ever  regard  them. 
Once  more  he  submitted,  that,  the 
learned  Judge  having  (no  doubt  from 
the  purest  motives)  stopped  M.  A. 
Carhle's  defence,  she  (M.  A.  Carfile) 
had  not  received  the  benefit  of  full 
and  impartial  hearing,  and  she  was, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  new  trial. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Doca 
your  affidavit,  Mr  Coopery  sute  with 
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^nf  piutieahritf 9  whtt  other  roattera 
(besides  those  read  at  the  trial)  were 
contained  in  the  paper  put  in  by  the 
defendant  ?  Does  she  set  out  any  mat- 
ters in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  they  are  such  as  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  a  Jury  i 

Mr  Cooper.'— No,  my  lord;  nor, 
as  I  apprehendj  is  it  necessary  that  she 
should  do  so*  The  defence,  as  I  take 
it,  must  be  presumed  to  be  correct  un- 
til the  contrary  is  shewn.  It  will  be 
answered,  no  doubt,  that  as  far  as  the 
reading  of  the  defence  has  already 
gone,  objectionable  matters  have  been 
lound  ;  but  I  say  that  a  far  greater 
portion  of  that  part  so  read  was  found 
to  be  without  objection ;  so  that  as  far 
as  regards  the  probability  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  remaining  part,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  considerably  in  my  fa- 
vour. The  Court  (Mr  Cooper  conti- 
nued) would  remember,  no  doubt,  the 
recent  case  of  «  The  King  «.  Davi- 
son." In  that  case,  when  the  defend- 
ant indulged  himself  in  improper  ex- 
pressions^  the  remedy  resorted  to  had 
been  a  Bne«  Davison  had  been  fined^ 
but  his  defence  had  not  been  stopped 
altogether;  and  if  the  same  course 
had  been  taken  in  the  present  case,  it 
would  have  been  a  practice  far  more 
favourable  to  the  defendant,  and  more 
congenial  (Mr  Cooper  submitted)  to 
principles  of  justice. 

Mr  Justice  Baylcy.— Does  that 
course,  Mr  Cooper,  afford  an  adequate 
remedy  i  Mischief  may  be  produced 
to  the  minds  of  an  audience  by  the  ut- 
terance of  seditious  and  blasphemous 
principles,  which  no  subsequent  inflic- 
tion upon  the  utterer  can  remedy. 

Mr  Cooper  observed,  that  by  that 
holding,  no  defendant  would  be  ena- 
bled to  read  an  address^  or  barrister  to 
deliver  one,  without  being  subjebt  to 
a  command  from  the  Judge  to  revise 
k. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— No  such 
conseqaence  can  follow.    If  yoii  look 


at  the  whole  case,  you  will  perceive 

that  none  such  can. 

Mr  Cooper  believed  that  he  had  the 
whole  case  upon  his  affidavit. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice The  whole 

does  not  appear  upon  the  affidavit. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley . — I  am  now  about 
to  suppose  an  impossible  case — a  case 
at  least  which  I  believe  to  be  impossi«r 
ble.  I  will  suppose  a  gentleman  at 
the  bar  to  have  written  a  speech  which 
he  intends  to  deliver.  It  turns  out, 
after  he  has  advanced  some  way  in  hit 
discourse,  that  there  arises  one  very 
objectionable  passage.  A  judge  would 
perceive  that  the  counsel  uttered  such 
passage  not  in  the  heat  and  flow  of 
oratory,  but  coolly,  deliberately,  and 
in  a  prepared  and  written  argument* 
Then  would  not  a  judge,  in  such  a 
case,  be  well  warranted  to  presume* 
at  least,  the  possibility  of  the  recnr« 
rence  of  similar  matters  in  the  en^ 
suing  part  of  the  speech  ?  And  would 
it  not  become  his  duty  to  require  a 
pledge  from  the  speaker  that  no  such 
further  offensive  matters  should  oc* 
cur? 

MrCooperapprehended  that  a  judge 
in  such  a  case  could  only  caution  cottn<< 
sel  not  to  indulge  in  similar  strictures. 
The  speaker  must  go  on  at  his  peril. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  de^ 
fendant  had  been  precluded  from  going 
on  at  all.  She  was  sent  out  of  Court 
to  revise  her  defence,  and  she  found 
nothing  to  revise. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley. — ^Does  she  state 
that  in  her  affidavit  ? 

Mr  Cooper. — She  does,  my  lord* 

Mr  Justice  Bayley.— Did  she  com* 
municate  to  the  Judge,  upon  her  return 
into  Court,  that  there  were  no  further 
o£fensive  passag^es  in  her  paper  ? 

Mr  Cooper.^I  was  not  in  Courtf 
my  lord,  at  the  time. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justicc-^Does  she 
venture  to  say  in  her  affidavit,  that  she 
told  the  learned  Judge,  that  if  he  would 
suffer  her  defence  to  be  proceeded  io^ 
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ke  should  find  no.  more  offenrive  pat- 
sages  contained  in  it  ? 

Mr  Cooper*-— She  says,  my  lord, 
that  there  was  nothing  which  she 
thought  offensive.  I  trust  that  will 
be  su£Bcient. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice— It  is  not 
sufficient ;  she  may  think  bbsphemy 
not  offensive. 

Mr  Cooper.— Still,  my  lord,  she  can 
only  depend  upon  her  own  opinion. 
How,  otherwise,  is  she  to  know  what 
will  be  objectionable  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  requested 
that  Mr  Cooper  would  go  on ;  the 
Court  had  not  lost  all  common  under« 
standing. 

•  Mr  Cooper  had  no  doubt  that  their 
lordships  possessed,  not  merely  com- 
mon, but  very  extraordinary  under- 
ttanding.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
case  before  the  Court— ^the  learned 
Judge  had  said  to  the  defendant  at  the 
trial,  «  Any  gentleman  at  the  Bar 
will  assist  you  in  reducing  your  de- 
fence." No  gentleman  at  the  bar, 
however,  had  offered  his  assistance, 
and  such  he  (Mr  Cooper)  feared  was 
the  proscribed  state  ot  the  defendaot| 
and  persons  in  her  situation,  that  no 
gentleman  at  the  bar  was  very  likely, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  to  volunteer 
his  services. 

Mr  Justice  Best.— Sir,  you  take  a 
Tcry  incorrect  estimate  of  the  bar. 

Mr  Cooper  trusted  that  he  did  not. 

Mr  Justice  Bcftt  was  sure  that  he  did. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  of  the 
•ame  opinion. 

Mr  Pbtt  thought  himself  bound  to 
state,  that  he  had  personally  gone  out 
of  Court,  and  offered  assistance  to  the 
defendant,  and  that  his  offer  had  been 
refused. 

Mr  Cooper  was  very  glad  to  find 
himself  mistaken.  The  offer  did  infi- 
site  honour  to  the  ^ntleman  who  had 
made  it.  He  again  submitted,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  new  trial. 
.  Mr  Joatic^  Bayley^-^Does  the  de* 


fendant  swear  that  the  defience  wat 
prepared  by  herself? 

Mr  Cooper. — ^No,  mr  lord. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.^i-xNot  nor 
that  she  even  knew  its  contents. 

Mr  Cooper  thought  that  she  most 
be  presumed  to  have  known  its  con* 
teats. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  charitable  to  presume 
the  other  way. 

Mr  Cooper  conelnded  by  recapitn* 
lating  the  points  upon  which  his  mo-^ 
tion  was  erouuded. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Th^ 
struggle  in  the  present  case,  like  that 
which  has  occurred  in  some  fbrnoer 
cas^s,  is  thifr:-^that  persons  charged 
with  blasphemous  libels  may,  in  the 
face  and  presence  of  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, otter,  or  cause  to  be  uttered,  just 
so  much  matter  of  the  same  offensive 
description  as  any  officious  friend  #ill 
take  the  trouble  to  put  together.  The 
attempt  is,  in  other  wofds,  to  make  a 
public  court  of  law  a  public  theatre 
for  the  promulgation  of  blasphemy. 
The  defendant  upon  the  present  in- 
dictment desire  to  read  that  which  It 
would  be  disgraceful  to  any  judge  to 
sit  .to  hear.  The  learned  Judge  de» 
sires  the  defendant  to  withdraw  and  to 
revise  her  paper,  in  order  that  her  deu 
fence  may  proceed  in  the  only  way  iir 
which  it  can  be  permitted  to  proceed. 
The  defendant  theto  does  withdraw 
with  a  friend  whom  she  has  in  Court  ^ 
and,  on  her  return,  she  does  not  say 
that  the  remainder  of  her  paper  con- 
tains nothing  of  the  kind  before  ob« 
jected  to  ;  but  she  says,  *^  This  is  my 
defence!  I  am  an  Englishwoman/^ 
&c.,  which  is  virtually  as  much  as  tclU 
ing  the  Judge«-^<  I  will  not  say  what 
the  contents  of  my  paper  are  i  but  be 
they' what  they  may,  I  insist  upon  their 
being  read."  It  would  be  a  great  dis- 
grace to  the  law,  and  to  those  who  ad« 
minister  it,  if  there  was  such  a  power 
left  to  i|  defendant.    In  the.  present 
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caaey  I  am  perfectly  clear,  that  if  the 
defendant  was  prevented  from  urging 
any  thing  necessary  to  hei*  cause,  she 
was  so  prevented  by  her  own  miscon« 
duct ;  I  think  it  was  imperative  upon 
the  Judge  to  prevent  her  from  defend- 
ing herself  against  a  charge  of  one 
blasphemy  by  the  utterance  of  others ; 
and  I  therefore  think  that  no  new  trial 
•hottid  be  granted. 

Court  of  Kin^s  Bettckf  Noo.  16. 

Mary  Ann  CarlUe  was  brought  up 
for  sentence. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  f  after  delibera* 
ting  with  his  learned  brothers)  pro- 
Bounced  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
nearly  in  the  folio  wing  terms ;— "  Mary 
Ann  Garlile,  you  stand  here  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  Courts  for  a  libel 
reflecting  upon  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. Every  subject  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  entitled  to  hold  whatever  opi- 
nions he  pleases  ;  but  none  can  be  al- 
lowed to  impeach  established  faith,  or 
to  endeavour  to  unsettle  the  belief  of 
others.  Your  counsel,  in  his  very  ju- 
dicious address  to  the  Court,  has  treats* 
ed  your  opinions  as  erroneous  ;  and  I 
believe  that  every  man  who  thinks  up- 
on the  subject  will  come,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, to  the  same  conclusion.  For  my* 
self,  I  can  only  say^  that,  after  much 
deliberation  and  research,  such  is  the 
conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
The  Court  has  no  fears  for  the  safety 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  does  not 
believe  that  the  rock  upon  which 
Christianity  stands  can  ever  be  shaken 
by  exertions  like  yours.  But  the  Court 
has  a  duty  to  perform  to  society ;  to 
the  poor,  who  have  not  the  means  of 
examination  \  and  to  the  young,  who 
may  neglect  to  use  the  means.  To 
those  persons,  whose  greatest  enemy 
you  are,  the  Court  is  bound  to  give 
Its  protection.  The  example  of  your 
family  has  not  deterred  you  from  of^* 
fending )  aod  it  would  be  dreadful  in^ 


deed,  if,  for  your  particular  profit,  you 
could  be  allowed  to  poison  the  'mindv 
of  a  whole  community.  The  Courtt 
taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  your  case,  does  order  and 
adjudge,  that  you,  Mary  Ann  Carlile, 
do  pay  to  the  King  a  fine  of  500/. ; 
that  you  be  imprisoned  in  Dorchester 
gaol  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  ; 
uiat,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
Tou  do  find  sureties  for  your  good  be- 
haviour during  five  years,  yourself  in 
1000/.,  and  two  other  persons  in  100/.' 
each  ;  and  that  you  be  further  impri- 
toned  until  your  fine  be  paid,  and  your 
sureties  provided. 


Makt  At7N  Carlislb  for  a  sedi- 
tious Libel. 

~  This  was  an  indictment  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Constitutional  Associai* 
tion. 

Mr  Gurney  said  that  the  |>re8ent  in-* 
diet  men  t  had  been  found  by  a  Grand 
Jury,  at  the  instance  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Association,  against  the  defen-» 
dant,  Mary  Ann  Carlile,  for  libel. 
The  learned  counsel  then  commented 
upon  the  obstinate  guiltiness  of  Mr 
Carlile  and  his  family.  The  libel  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  Rich- 
ard Carlile  in  Dorchester  gaol ;  and  it 
was  entitled,  <«  A  New  Year's  Addres^ 
to  the  Reformers  of  Great  Britain;'* 

James  Rignall  purchased  the  libel 
from  the  defendant,  at  Richard  Car- 
lile*s  shop^  in  Fleet-street,  on  the  dth 
of  March  last— <Was  employed  by  Mt* 
Murray^  secretai*y  to  the  society— Had 
been  employed  in  a  number  of  other 
similar  jobs — Received  his  direction^ 
usually  from  Mr  Sharpe,  tissistant-se- 
cretary — Had  received  from  7/.  to  7// 
Is. — Had  been  in  the  customs,  but! 
had  no  other  present  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

The  alleged  libel  was  then  put  ia 
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and  raid»  It  was  conUined  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled.  An  Address  to  the  Re^ 
jormerSf  printed  with  her  name  to  it« 
The  first  count  set  out  the  following 
alleged  libellous  matter :— "  To  ulk 
about  the  British  constitution,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  sure  proof  of  dishones- 
ty* jBritain  has  no  constitution*  If 
we  speak  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
we  have  something  tangible ;  there  is 
a  substance  and  meaning  as  well  as  a 
sound.  In  Britain  there  is  nothing 
constituted  but  corruption  in  the  sys*- 
tem  of  government.  Our  'very  laws 
are  corrupt  and  partial,  both  id  them* 
selves  and  in  their  administration.  In 
fact,  corruption,  *  as  notorious  as  the 
sun  at  noon*day,'  is  an  avowed  part  of 
the  system,  and  is  denominated  the  ne- 
cessary oil  for  the  wheels  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  most  pernicious  oil  to  the 
interests  of  the  people."  The  second 
count  set  out  the  following  matter  :-<- 
**  Reform  will  be  obtained  when  the 
existing  authorities  have  no  longer  the 
power  to  withhold  it,  and  not  before. 
We  shall  gain  it  as  eady  without  pe- 
titioning as  with  it,  and  I  would  again 
put  forward  my  opinion  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  petitioning  attitude 
is  necessary.  At  this  moment  I  would 
not  say  a  word  about  insurrection,  but 
I  would  strongly  recommend  union, 
activity,  and  co-operation.  Be  ready 
and  steady  to  meet  any  concurrent 
circumstance." 

Mr  Cooper  conceived  that  this  pub- 
lication was  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  could  never  have  done  any 
harm,  but  for  the  prosecution  now  in- 
stituted. Would  it  ever  have  come 
under  consideration  of  the  Jury  (a 

Sublication  five  hundred  times  greater 
[lan  any  it  could  otherwise  have  hoped 
to  arrive  at ;)  would  it  ever  have  been 
canvassed,  and  discussed,  and  consider- 
ed, and  printed  in  half  a  dozen  shapes, 
and  made  palatable  and  readable  by 
admixture  with  matter  more  interest- 
ing than  itselfi  but  for  the  base^  «or« 


did,  prying,  yet  silly  conduct  of  the 

soi-dlsant  Constitutional  Society,  and 
their  most  worthy  emissary — that  en- 
lightened judge  of  hbel  or  no  libel — 
the  informer   Rignall,  the  ci-devant 
honourable  officer  of  bis  Majesty's 
customs  i  Really,  if  the  publication  of 
the  libel  was  a  crime,  the  prosecutors 
themselves  were  the  most  eminent  cul- 
prits.   And  they  were  so  active  toOt 
so  earnest,  so  zealous  for  the  common 
weal  1  Here  was  a  government,  with 
no  trifling  powers  at  its  back  ;  buck* 
lered  with  soldiers,  with  police  magis- 
trates, and  with  lawyers ;  able,  one 
would  think,  to  contend,  even  unallied, 
with  half  a  dozen  wretched  scribblers  9 
but  no,  the  generous,  disiDterested, 
noble-minded  Association,  **  burning 
to  bleed  in  battles  not  their  own,'' 
stepped  forward  to  meddle  in  that 
which  no  way  concerned  them.  Why, 
all  this  was  no  doubt  very  loyal  and 
very  public  spirited  ;  but  might  it  not 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  a  little  im- 
pertinent? Such  particular  attention 
did  sometimes  become  troublesome} 
and  there  were  circumstances  which 
made  its  convenience  in  the  present 
case  a  little  doubtful.  Why,  Mr  Car- 
lile's  shop  did  not  stand  in  a  comer. 
It  was  known  ;  and  the  present  libel 
(as  it  was  called)  was  known  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown.  Either  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  had 
done  their  duty,  or  they  had  not«    It 
was  to  be  presumed  that  they  had 
done  their  duty;  and  they  did  not 
stand  forward  as  prosecutors  upon  the 
present  occasion.    In  fact,  the  publi- 
'  cation  impeached  was  not  deemed  by 
the  Attorney-General  to  be  worth  his 
attention  ;   a  Jortiorif  then^  was  it 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Court! 
What !  to  ask  a  jury  tp  find  that  to 
be  a  libel  which  even  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  could  not  find  to  be  a 
libel  ?  Surely  (even  for  a  Constitutional 
Society)  that  was  too  impudent  a  de* 
inand.  But  really  the  Ibipg  went  fiart 
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dier  I  fer  tbere  wm  no  evidence  of  any 
sale  of  the  work  in  qnettion,  except 
to  the  agents  of  the  Association ;  no 
proof  of  Tendings  except  that  into 
which  the  defendant  had  been  seduced 
by  the  spies  employed  to  destroy  her. 
Was  it  possible  that  a  British  juiy 
would  permit  a  society  first  to  guU 
men  into  the  commission  of  crime,  and 
then  to  prosecute  them  for  it  i  The 
tempters  turning  accusers  !-^Good 
Heayenl  such  conduct  was  charac- 
teristic of  devils,  not  of  men  {  but  the 
kamed  counsel  would  drop  the  pre- 
cious society  altogether ;  they  were 
KaUy  too  mean  for  any  thing  stronger 
than  ridicule.     The  learned  counsel 
urged  the  general  inexpediency  of  pro- 
ceedings of  this  nature.    Prosecution 
for  state  libel  was  neither  wise  nor  ne^ 
ceasary.  It  was  mischievous,  inasmuch 
as  it  invariably  strengthened  every 
opinion  against  which  it  was  directed  ; 
it  was  mischievous,  because  it  attract* 
cd  a  hundred  readers  to  the  libel,  when^ 
let  it  alone,  and  not  ten  would  have 
been  ibund.     Governments  were  not 
endangered  by  sixpenny  pamphlets, 
Rome  nad  not  fallen  a  victim  to  libels. 
Athens  had  not  been  levelled  by  a  pa- 
per war.     Rousseau,  Helvetius,  and 
Voltaire,  had  been  charged  with  giving 
birth  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  but 
take  away  the  corruption  of  the  Court, 
the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  the 
licendonsness  of  the  rich,   and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor ;  and  Rous- 
seau and  Helvetius  might  have  written 
themselves  blind  before  a  hand  had 
been  raised  m  furtherance  of  their  doc* 
trines,  before  an  ear  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  listen  to  them. 

Mr  Justice  Best  went  carefully  into 
the  contents -of  the  pamphlet,  and  ex- 
pressed his  decided  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  Ubel  of  the  most  dangerous  d^ 
scription. 

The  Jury,  after  a  few  moments' 
consultation,  left  the  Court  at  half 
past  four  o'clock. 

VOL.  XIV.  PART  II. 


When  the  Jury  had  been  out  an 
hour,  a  written  communication  was 
delivered  from  their  Foreman  to  Mr 
Justice  Best.     Upon  reading  the  pa- 

5er,  his  Lordship  directed  that  the 
ury  should  be  conducted  into  Court, 
and,  on  tb«r  assembling  in  the  box, 
inquired  if  there  was  any  thing  in 
which  he  c6uld  assist  them. 

Foreman.  ^My  lord,  we  cannot 
agree  ;  there  b  no  probability  of  our 
doing  so. 

A£  Justice  Besti*<-I  am  sorry  for 
ft,  gentlemen;  but  I  cannot  assist 
you. 

A  Juryman*-— My  lord,  I  think  the 
Foreman  was  prenuiture  in  troubling 
your  lordship  :  with  a  fittle  more  dis- 
cussion we  might  have  agreed. 

Another  Juryman  said— >My  lord, 
there  is  obstinacy. 

Second  Juryman. — This  is  invidious. 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  stands  out  | 
tbere  are  four  of  us.. 

The  Foreman  expressed  his  opinion 
that  they  should  not  agree. 

Mr  Justice  Best.— (Sentlemen,  you 
must  see  the  impropriety  of  this  pub« 
lie  discussion  ;  you  had  better  retire^ 
and  endeavour  to  agree  among  your- 
selves. 

The  Jury  again  retired,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  desired  then-  families  might  be 
informed  that  it  was  not  likely  they 
would  return  home  before  the  morn, 
ing. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd,  finding  that 
the  Jury  could  not  agree,  and  tho 
counsel  on  both  sides  refusing  to  come 
to  any  terms,  sent  a  communication  to 
the  former,  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  vrithdrawing  a  Juror,  whicn  the 
gentlemen,  after  some  little  discussion, 
consented  to.  The  Jury  were  much 
exhausted  during  the  night,  and  fire* 
qnently  applied  for  refreshmentStwhicbf 
of  course,  could  not  be  granted. 

Next  day  the  Jutr  having  declared 
that  they  were  equally  unabk  to  ag^ree, 
a  negotiation  took  place,  and  it  was 
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q[reed  that  thej  ihoidd  he  diicharg«d 

without  returoiag  a  verdict. 


,  JoiOi  Hunt  wok  Libel  ok  tbm 

UoUSItOV  C0ICMOK8. 

Court  qf  Kin£^s  Beach^  Feb.  21. 

'The  fkfcsdant  10  this  case  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Examiner  weekly 
newspapert  and  the  present  was  an  in- 
formation filed  against  him  by  the  At- 
torney^eneralyfor  a  libel  in  that  pa- 
^rj  on.  the  24th  of  July  last,  reflect, 
ineop  the  House  of  Commons. 
.  ^1»&  alleged  libel,  after  describing 
the  majority  of  the  membcn  as  greedy 
place-hiioters^  pensioners,  and  needy 
adventurers,  asserted  Ithat  the  Hoflse 
contained  afar  gieatec  number  of  fiah* 
lie  crinunals  tnan  public  guardians* 
icfL,  Jkj^^  .Thip  vas  me  IvM  cooiphia. 
edof;..  .     ,  ,  .    ; 

The  Attorney^General  stated  tb« 
case^o  the  Jury,  and  urged,  the  ,mi^ 
c^iievous  tendency  fif  such  publicatioM 
ff  that  now  brought  under  their  coa-^ 
ttderatipi^  .  iie .  difeUimf d  afty  pev^ 
son^l  motives  iii  this  prosecution ;  he 
sow  proceeded  against  tbfl  defendant 
in  th^  discharge  of  his  public  duty  i 
and  navipe  done  hia  duty,  he  now  call- 
ti  .union  ^tueJuqri  to  discbarge  rtbeira. 
,  X.ne  .uisual. proof  of  publication,  a^ 
of  tikqdefeadant' being  proprietor,  of 
thopaper  iu  question,  was  put  in.. 
.  Ijie  d^endant  proceeded  to  address 
tW  Jury  in  histowu  defence^  and  reiid 
i^  long  written  paper,  jn  which  he  dis* 
claimed  any  other  motive  than  a  wi&h 
^0  benefit  the  public ;  he  deaied  that 
he  bad  libelled  the  House  of  Conw 
laonSi  or  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
yilifying  .and  degrading  it ;  he  had 
only  applied  the  same  epithets^  and 

S'mhu  the  s^me  description  of  it,,  as 
id  previously  beendoac  by  many  po- 
litical characters. 


Tht  Chief  Juslioe,  tu  smnmiog  1^  . 
commented  on  the  nature  and  mischie- 
vous tendency  of  the  publioaticNi  in 
question,  and  declared  himself  deci^ 
dedly  of  opinion  that  it  fms  a  libeL 

The.  Jury  vetired,  and  after  beiag 
out  some  time,  they  came  into  Courts 
and  put  a  question  to  his  lordship,  aa 
to  the  necessity  of  there  being  a  proof 
of  maliee  to  constitute  the  offence 

The  Chief  Justice  said»  the  modve 
of  a  man's  act  must  be  inferred  from 
the  effect  which  his  act  was  likely  to 
have.  If  a  man  were  wilfully  to  do 
an  act  which  might  in  ita  cfiect  cause 
the  death  of  another,  he  must  be  pre^ 
sumed  to  have  malice  in  his  heart*. 

The  Jury  a^in  rrtiredp  and  in  a 
lew  minutes  returned  with  a  Ycidict  of 
Guilty. 

May  14. 
.  .  » 

.  Mr  Denio«»  mov«d  for  a  ruk  to  set 

fside  the  triaU  on  the  ground  iW- two 
of  ^e  Jtiryaaen  had  not.beeu  originally 
SMJpmwecU  After  a  good  dc»l  of  din* 
CUBsion,  the  Lord  Chief  Juslioo  stMedt 
that  this  could  not  be  a  Jcffid  ground, 
unless  some  injustice  could  be  proved 
to  ha^ve  been  uiffered  in  Gonasipiencc;i 
—Kije  refused, 

MqyW. 

Mr  Hunt  was  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment. He  bc^an  with  protesting 
against  the  nomination  of  the  Juey  by 
the  Master  of  the  Crowu-offiee;  byt 
he  was  told,  that  this  was  a  point  wkk 
which  the  Court  had  nothing*'  to  do, 
and  which,  could  only  be  ammed  by 
tbe  legislatme. 

Mr  Hunt  said,  then  he: must  state 
his  motives. for  publiahiog  the  auppo-. 
sed  libeL  The  Jury  had  found  by 
their  verdict,  that  his  object  was,  to 
bring  the  House  of  Commons,  into  ha* 
tred  and  contempt.  ,He  must  again, 
as  he  did  at  the  trial,  debberately  af- 
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fiitn,  tiMl  'fkr  from  ^Ishibj^  t6  BHng 
that  iMuiich  of. tlie  legndatore  into  Ka^ 
tied  aod  contempt,  be  had  ^ftrays  eii- 
tertained  the  highest  resjieet  ftrf  %hat 
portion  of  th^  Comtitution.  Ft  waft 
not  at  tlie^brikieh,  htit  at  the  eorfiip. 
tioDs,  which  threatened  to  destroy 
both  branch  and  tree,  that  he  ffimed 
bis  humbk  efforts  ;  and  if  the  result' 
of  hk  trial  depended  npon  the  reaK 
atut^  of  his  feelings^  and  the  motives 
of  his.condnet,  the  Cotfrt  wouW  have 
no  mors  right  to  send  hint  to  prison^ 
than  to  incan:erate  the  industrious 
gardener,  whO|  at  this  reason,  was  strfJ 
▼ing  to  protect  his  fruit-trees  from 
blight  sod  injury.  His  nrotives  for 
putting  forth  the  offending  matter^ 
originated  in  a  belief  that  smch  c^i* 
upon  the  public  attention  might  gi^^ 
rise  to.  measures  which  would  rescue 
the  House  of  Commons  from  that  very 
hatred  and  contempt,  into  which  he 
bahr^ed  it  was  mpldly  ^ei^liiring.  '  If 
be  waa  wrong  iki  tliis  opyniiom^  he'was 
wrong  with  many  •  eminent'  British 
•tatesmen>'oae  of  whdm,  Lord  Ch^^ 
thaftif  waa  so  btrbirgly  continced'  of 
the*  oairtiptfOns  of  ParUamefit/  tlhi^ 
bedentned  tben^  no  longer  6ndut«ble, 
aad  aokmnly  a^fterted^  that  unless  th^ 
were  reformed  from  withm^they  wduid 
be  reformed  from  without  with  a  Ten- 
gcaoce.  The  tmtb  of  the  paragraph 
prosecuted  had  not  been  controverted, 
aAdthert^^rehHwednld'a^ttk^'d  mo- 
tiTes  be  fairly  impeached,  Wllen  be  was 
found  only  putting  forth- «wlftl-knb«fi 
facts  laspecilng  one  of  the  public  iti* 
adftntions  ?  He  woAld  verittit^^to  trii^ 
aertf  that  no^  public  writery  stifl^kls 
the  hnmbk  individual  beforethe  Court, 
could  possibly  bring  an  ilpHghtanda 
truly  'constitotibnaT  House  of  Cam* 
noBS  into  ha'tred'  and  contempt,  b^ 
c«use«  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  opinions  «if  the  writer  most  be  lit* 
terly  d&sregarded^  It  seentiedy  that  it 
was  Qnlynie  pubUct  exposure  of  th^ 


c6titiptitiinl  i|nd  ttuptop^  'ptactibe^  of 
that  House,  whieh  evCn  bne  df  im  own 
most  eminent  speakers  had  denounced- 
as  notorious,  which  constituted  his  pre- 
sent offence.  In  saying  that  .the  sale 
of  Stats  was  a  cohmoTR  pract!(ie->^hlit 
the  House  was  fiHed  with  needy  ad- 
venturers in  the  Parliamentary  market, 
he  merely  echoed  the  langna^  of  some 
of  its  own  distinguished  members^  .., 

The  Chief  Justice.— Cotrtistetitly 
i*?th  our. doty  as  Judges^  we  cannot 
allow  any  of  the  branches  of  the  fcgi«- 
latnre  to  be  thus  defamed. 

Mr  Hunt  said,  that  he  was  merely 
putting  the  case  hypothetically  ;  &iy& 
if  he  only  echoed  the  opinion^  of  ^ 
diembers  of  the  House  itself,  puY^lfcly 
eaepfewcd,  sure^r  the  libeiiy  of^thc 
press  permitted  •him  ^o  t«l'dd. '  *  '  ';- 

Mr  Ju8ttc^  Best.—Wfe  doiii»t  Itnow 
what  ptisses  hi  the  Hott^  of  €t>tot^ 
mons.  -;.  •  -'  --^  ":.■'"'-  ''' 
'  Mr  Jtrstiicfr  BayTteyot-The  H6i^e'(^ 
Commons  has  peculiar  privilpgesj'and 
ks-niem/ber^  may  say  iii  that  Hduse 
whit  would  not  be  pertpittri  ouf  of 
t«i  In  my  Lord  Abingdot/^  and  Mr 
Ci^vey^  cases;  it  was  h^ld;  that  even 
those  wh6  have  the  privilege  of  Par- 
Mament,  may  not  reiteme  out  c^  Patr- 
Rawfent  ^hat  the  priifle|di^t)f  the 
House  M^igM  warrant  wr6htn  ih  ^11& 

Mr 'Hunt  desired  it  to  betitiden. 
atddd^  theat  in  pttblishiiifgthe'8ttp|ioscd 
libeH  he  wi^s  dedng  no  more  ttem  wfa^t 
he  eon<ieived  to;be  )i(  bubUcatitobf  the 
truth;  As  a  proof  orthit,  nothing  hiid 
been  ofiered  t>n  th^Motber  side  tb  shew 
the  &foehodd  of  his  stat^nienlk  He 
bad  don(6  ao* uior^^tbah  what'^i^  wu^ 
deiVed  to  be  hH  dtity ;  andjro  ^tenbe 
'tb4t  theOmirt'cauM  prdnotince,  shoiild 
repress  hiA'd^temiinationtbipf^k  the 
kngoage  df  ti*tfthi  beea^uk^be  wa^  con^ 
vtnced)  shiit  ^  waha  of  pii^li^  'spirit, 
even  in  the  most  hunibie  individual, 
was  the  gr^test  evil  that  cOnld  befid 
the  British 'n«tion.  He'hadlong;  been 
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satisfied*  that  the  British  nation  cooU 
never  become  a  flourishing,  or  remain 
a  great  or  respectable  people*  without 
an  adequate  reform  in  rarhament ;  and 
he  should  deem  himself  below  con- 
tempt* if  the  fear  of  that  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted*  should  ever  de^ 
ter  him  from  raising  his  feeble  voice  in 
support  of  such  a  change  in  the.  con* 
stitution  of  Parliament,  as  would  make 
it  the  constitutional  organ  of  the  peo- 
ple* instead  of  being  a  welUcontnved 
instrument  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
dividual and  selfish  interests.  He  now 
fearlessly  awaited  the  judgment  of  the 
Court. 

The  Solicitor-General  shortly  repli- 
ed, by  admitting  the  lawful  exercise  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press*  and  temper- 
ately animadverting  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  that  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature^ but  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  abstaining  from  all  irreverent  and 
indecorotts  terms%  disrespectful  and  in- 
sulting to  the  House  of  Commons*  and 
defamatory  of  its  political  character. 

Mr  Justice  Bavley*  after  a  short 
pause*  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  The  law*  the  learned  Judge 
said*  licenced  fair  argument  and  rea* 
ionable  discussion ;.  but  the  libel  in 
question  stated*  in  language  of  gene- 
nl  declamation*  not  arguments*  but 
conchisions.  The  respect  professed 
by  the  defendant  for  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
for  what  respect  could  be  felt  for  a 
.House  of  Commons  such  as  he  had 
described  ?  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
was,  that  the  defendant  should  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  House  of  Correction* 
Coldbath-fields,  for  a  term  of  one 
year  ;  to  give  securities,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  for  his  ^ood  behaviour  du- 
ring three  years — hmiself  in  SO0l,f  and 
two  other  persons  in  250^  each. 


DOLBT  FOR  LlBKL*  AT  TBK  IKSTAI^CX 
OF  THE  COMBTITUTIOKAZ,  ASSOCIA* 
TION. 

Court  ofKing^t  Bench^  Dee.  14. 

Before  the  <^ase.was  entered  upon* 
Mr  Scarlett  put  in  an  objection  to  the 
Jury*that  Alderman  Garratt,  the  She*- 
riff  by  whom  it  had  been  struck*  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Asso* 
ciation*  and  was  therefore  a  prosecu* 
tor.  After  some  discussion*  WilHam 
Fisher  and  Francis  Tatton*  Esqrs. 
were  named  to  try  this  question. 

Mr  Scarlett  addressed  a  few  words 
10  the  Jury,  merely  to  inform  them  of 
the  question  they  nad  to  decide.  Mr 
Alderman  Garratt*  the  present  She- 
riff,  in  the  course  of  his  duty*  return- 
ed the  Common  Jury  $  and  he  (the 
Alderman)  was  member  of  a  society 
eaUing  itself  **  Constitutional*"  and 
prosecuting  the  present  indictment* 
That  Mr  Garratt  was  a  member  of 
that  society,  would  be  distinctly  pro* 
ved.  His  name*  in  fact*  appeared  in  a 
list  of  subscribers  furnished  by  the  so- 
licitor for  the  prosecution,  to  the  soli- 
citor of  the  defendant ;  and  that  list 
had  since  been  printed  and  made  pub-, 
lie.  The  Alderman  was  a  subscriber 
at  the  commencement  of  the  prosecu^ 
tion  ;  but  something  would  be  set  up 
about  hta  having  since  vrithdrawn  his 
name.    That  something  so  set  iip*  he 

iMr  Scarlett)  should  at.  once  put 
own.  If  Mr  Garratt  bad  withdrawn 
his  name  from  the  lists*  he  had  not 
withdrawn  his  money  from  the  funds 
of  the  societ J ;  and  the  mone j  was 
the  sinew  which  enabled  the  society  to 
set.  A  partner  could  never  cease  to 
be  a  partner^  so  long  as  he  left  has 
money  in  the  firm  ;  and  a  partner  was 
liable,even  after  he  withdrew*  through- 
out those  transactions  which  had  been 
undertaken  in  his  time  of  o$ce« 
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William  NettlefoM  being  called  and- 
examioedf  aaidf  I  am  attoraey  to  the 
defendant  in  this  case.  I  appeared  at 
the  Crown-office,  to  strike  the  Special 
Jaryt  and  I  then  demanded  from  Mr 
,  Mumy  a  list  of  the  members  and  sub- 
scribers of  the  Constitutional  Society. 
Mr  Murray  admitted  that  the  society 
were  the  prosecutors,  and  sent  me*  on 
the  29th  of  May,  the  list  I  have  in  my 
hand.  In  that  list  I  find  the  name  of 
Garratt  occurring  twice.  There  is  a 
Sir  George  Garratt,  and  a  John  Gar- 
ratt, styled  an  Alderman.  Opposite 
to  Mr  John  Garratt's  name«  there  ap- 
pears a  subscription  of  51.  5s,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Mr  John  Garratt, 
there  named,  is  the  present  Sheriff. 

John  Roberts  knew  the  person  of 
Alderman  Garratt,  and  was  at  Guild- 
hall at  the  time  when  the  alderman  was 
chosen  Sheriff.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  day's  poU,  Mr  Garratt  stated 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
**  Constitutional  Association;''  but 
that,  since  he  had  been  chosen  alder- 
man, he  had  thought  it  incompatible 
with  his  duty  to  remain  among  them ; 
and  he  had  therefore  ceased  to  be  a 
member.  Witness  was  at  Guildhall  on 
several  following  days  durine  the  poll 
for  Sheriffs  ;  and  either  on  the  first  or  . 
second  day  after  that  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded,  he  heard  Alderman 
Garratt  retract  his  former  declaration. 

The  witness  was  pressed  upot)  his 
cross-examination,  and  upon  his  re« 
examination,  and  also  by  the  Judge, 
to  gi^e  the  words  which  Mr  Garratt 
had  used  s  but  he  could  only,  he  said, 
give  the  sum  and  substance.  Being 
taxed,  on  a  subsequent  day,  with  his 
declaration,  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
J$ridge-street  Society,  Mr  Alderman 
Garratt  did  retract  tliat  declaration. 

Mr  Gurney,  cossidering  that  the 
Sheriff  had  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  choice  of  the  jury,  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  course  which  Mr  Scal-lett 
haduken.   The  objectioD,  if  it  could 


be  mide  out,  was,  notwithstanding^ 
sufficient.  The  learned  gentleman  then 
commented  upon  the  inconclusive  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  adduced^  and  pro« 
posed  to  set  the  matter  completely  at 
rest,  by  calling  John  Garratt,  £sq» 
Alderman  and  Sheriff. 

Mr  Scarlett  submitted^  that  MrGar- 
ratt  was  not  a  competent  witness.  The 
objection  being  to  the  Sheriff's  return, 
the  Sheriff  could  not  in  person  give 
support  to  his  own  act.  Besides,  by 
supporting  Mr  Gumey's  case,  and  ob^ 
viatmg  his  (Mr  Scarlett's)  objection^ 
Mr  Garratt  would  further  the  indict* 
ment,  of  which  he  was  a  prosecutor. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  that 
he  would  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  re« 
collect  some  authority. 

Mr  Scarlett  confessed  that  he  could 
furnish  none. 

Mr  Tindall,  during  a  pause  of  somo 
minutes  which  ensued,  observed,  that 
jurymen  had  been  allowed  to  give  tn^ 
dence  as  to  their  own  competency. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought 
that  the  cases  were  dusimilar. 

No  authority  whatever  occurring 
upon  the  point,  the  learned  counsd 
were  driven  back  to  aigument. 

Mr  Gumey  contended,  that  the 
question  before  the  triers  was  merely 
a  collateral  issue,  and  an  issue  in  whicn 
Mr  Garratt  could  have  no  interest. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— I  think 
not. 

Mr  Scarlett  begged  to  be  under* 
stood,  in  what  he  was  about  to  say,  as 
casting  no  imputation  upon  Mr  Alder* 
man  Garratt.  To  shew  that  he  meant 
any  thing  rather  than  an  offence,  he 
would  begin  with  citing  a  case,  in 
which  a  namesake  of  his  own,  a  man 
named  Robert  Scarlett,  had  been  the 
subject  of  criminal  prosecution  in  m 
•court  of  justice.  The  case,  which  ap- 
peared in  Coke's  Reports,  was  this: 
Robert  Scarlett  became  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Es- 
sex ;  and  he  was  indicted  before  the 
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Court  of  Star-Chamberi  utK>n  a  charge 
0{  toying.  80  become  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  to  aid  in  the  finding  of 
certain  indictments,  in  which  he  (R. 
ScarlettVwas  personally  inrerested.  It 
appea^edy  therefore,  that  if  a  person, 
.  Iknowing  himself  to  be  interested,  vb-  . 
luntarily,  and*  hj  his  own  seeking, 
did  that  office  which  the  law  required 
ahould  be  performed  by  an  impartial 
1i^q4,  he  si^bjected  himself/ for  such 
act|  to  pubhc  prosecution.   Now,  put 
jthie  case  that  a  man  became  Sheriff,  in 
ordfer,  by  returning  particular  furors, 
to  aid  and  support  a  particular  mdict- 
mebtt  he  would,  for  so  becoming  she. 
riflT*  be  actually  punishable  ;  and  such 
a  sheriff  f  the  case  was  merely  a  case 
supposed)  would  clearly  have  an  inte- 
rest in  a  9pllateral  issue  like  the  pre- 
sent..  He  would  be  called  to  give  evi- 
de^cct  in  a  collateral  issue,  when  the 
effect  of  his  own  evidence  might  be 
to  purge  himself  from  misdemeanour* 
TJbe  JUpfd  Chief  Justice.—Sup j)o- 
sing  such  a  case,  Mr  Scarlet t,^  as  you  ' 
have  imagined,  could  the  verdtct^upod 
t^e  collateral  i#sue  be  adnutte;d,  after- 
wards as  evidence  upon  an  indictment  f 
Mr   Scarlett "  clearljr  apprehefided 
that  it  might.  _The  issue  would  be 
tried  before  a  court  of  competent  ju«" 
littdiQtioii ;  a  verdict  of  acqujf  tal  wquld 
be'ap  answer  to  the  indictiAen^Vand 
tlierelore^a  verdict  of  guilty  Vduld  ht 
eridence.     Such  a  verdict  would  not 
^ly  be  evidence,  but  conclusive  evi^ 
dence.  'A  court  ©flaw  must  take  it 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hqusc  of 
Lords  took  the  verdticts  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal, courts^  without  reference  to  the 
prficeedings  upon  which  those  verdicts 
hid  been  obtained. 

I  •'the.  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  ab- 
.ttSDce  of  all  authority^  thought' dife  sa- 
,'Sr  course  wdald  be  to  treaf  thef  wit- 
ness as  incompetent.  He  by  no  means 
',  me^Bt  to  pledge ,  himself  as  to  the  law 
updfi  the  pointj  an4  wished 'dilttfnctly 


to  be  unclerstood  that  bis'decitf on  co^Id 
affbrd  no  preCi^dent'  The 'qfuestipn  de- 
served much  serious  considerationji  and 
he  was  only  desh-oaa,  at'  present,  of 
taking  the  safer  side.  '     i     •  ---•   •  • 

'  Mr  Scarlett  merely  understbod  that 
Mr  Gumey  withdfvw  his  witness  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  (mcertaintj 
of  the  case. 

Mr  Girney. — Certainly.     Ctfl  Mr 
Sharji. 
•'  Mr  Sharp  got  into  the  box. 

Mr  Scirlctt. — I  mean  to  object  to 
you  too.  You  are  a  prosecutor  iti  this 
case?        •.        .  ' 

'  Witness.— I  tipprcherid' that  there 
can  be  lib  doubt  oi  that.* 

Mr  Scarlett. — I '  apprehi^d,  my 
Lord,' that  it  is  the  witness's  interest 
to  complete  that  which  his  been  %e- 
'^uo  by  the  Sheriff.  '  " 

Mr  Gumey  said,  that  the  poitilf  was 
a  good  joke ;  hut  his  ieat^ied  friend 
could  not  be  serious. .  *'     "  ' 

Mr  Scarlett  was  quite  seridii^  - 
'•  L'dvd  Chief  Justice.-:-!  Afek;>(!r 
iScartett,  yoi  sJre  going;  tod  far.'  Sbch 
an  obiection  w9uld  exclude  etery 'wit- 
ness.', ■■■''*'  '  '  ^ .  ' 
'  MrSharj^  wi^tKen  ezaufined  bf  Mr 
Gurney.  '       ""     '  '^  ^ 

'•  fihvfe  youttttriaed'evfery*'*rieeUng 
of  the  committee  of  theConsthpMnu 
tockir  Ante  January  fast  f-^t have, 
'  I^themoiithsbf  Mayatfd'jQti^'ivM 
Mr  John  Garratt  a  member  of  fl^  so- 
ciety ? — In  May  certamly,  knd,  j[  tfaink» 
in  Jutie.    '  ».     >  ♦   I 

Did  he  cease  to  }k  a  beimb^^ooie 
time  before  he  was  elected '6Urriff?—i. 
Yes. 

Had  he  ever  attended*  iiny  meeting 
of  the  society  ? — No. 
'  Mas  he  done  aAy  thing  litil* give 
'5^  5«.  ?— Nothing. 

CrosA-exsithined*  by  i4t  Scatlftt^-^ 

What  are  you  ?— .1  am  the  bcNiorary 

assistant  iectvtary  to  the  AisodlKion* 

Yon  do  not  mean  to  si^tiriit Hlmt  it 
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yonr.bnrintM}  I  atk  you  what  yon 
af&— «vhat  18  your  busioess  ?— *][  mean 
to  aay  that  I  hold  that  aitiiation. 

Yea ;  but  what  busiDess  do  you  fol« 
low  ?— >I  am  of  DO  busiaess. 

You  live  on  your  fortune  }— I  live 
on  means  that  I  possesB. 

Were  you  ever  in  any  busineas  i — I 
was  in  the  Manchester  trade. 

Mew  lone  ago  i — Two  years* 

You  say  that  Mr  Garratt  became  a 
memb^  of  this  Associationi  by  sub- 
aoribiiig  his  money  ? — ^Yes. 

That  was  the  case  with  a  great  many 
people,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

•  Have  you  returned  the  Alderman  his 
money  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  mo* 
ney  bias  been  returned. 

What  has  become  of  it  i — It  has 
gone  into  the  general  fund. 

Are  you  treasurer  ?— No  ;  Mr  Al- 
derman Atkins  is. 

And  what  do  you  mean  by  Mr  Gar- 
ratt's  having  ceased  to  be  a  member  ?— 
I  mcsui  that,  Mr  Garratt  addressed  a 
Jetter  to  the  committee  to  that  effect. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  circum«- 
atance. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— What  act 
did  be  ioi— He  addressed -a  If^tter  to 
me  as  secretary. 

Have  you ftne  letter?— Nof. it  is  at 
home. 

Mr  Scarlett  thanked  Mr  Gurney's 
witnesaes  for  the  support  they  had 
gken  to  the  defendant's  case* 
•  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up 
the  evidence.  The  question  was^  whe«> 
ther,  at  the  time  of  his  returning  the 
Jury^  the  ^riff  bad^.or  had  not|  been 
a  prosecutor  of  the  indictment.  The 
iadictSEieot  was  preferred  on  the  I7th 
of  May}  and  en  the  29th  of  Mar,  Mr 
Gamtt's  name  appeared  upon  tne  list 
of  the  Association.'  The  name  stood 
Jifr  «'  Alderman  Garratt.''  It  was 
•clear,  tbecefoie,  that  Mr  Garratt  was 
•a:  member  aubiequent  %o  the  time  at 
jwhioh  he  biyrfu&e  .an  al^O'in^*  '^^ 
evidence  had  clearly  proved  to.  the 


Jury,  that  at  the  time  of  the  findbg 
of  the  indictment,  and  for  some  tinoe 
after,  the  Sheriff  was  a  member  of  the 
Prosecuting  Associstion  ;  and  the  on- 
ly question  was,  whether^  before  his 
return  of  the  present  Jury,  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  that  situation. 
The  fact  of  his  having  been  a.  member 
being  m  proof  on  the  one  side,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  other  side  to  shew 
the  withdrawal,  and  to  shew  that  with- 
drawal by  very  satisfactory  evidence. 
If  the  triers  were  satisfied  that  Alder- 
man Garratt  had  withdrawn  himself 
before  the  return  in  question,  they 
would  find  their  verdict  f6r  the  prose- 
cutor ;  but  if  they  were  not  foUy  sa- 
tisfied upon  that  point,  the  stttt  course 
would  be  to  find  for  the  defendant. 

The  question  was  then  formally  put 
to  the  triers,  whether  Mr  Garratt,  at 
(he  given  time,  was  or  was  not  a  pro- 
secutor of  the  indictment  |  to  which 
they  replied  without  hesitation,  that 
he  was. 

Mr  Scarlett  supposed  that  Mr  Gur- 
ney  would  not  call  upon  him  in  the 
other  prosecutions. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  that 
all  bad  better  stand  over. 


The  Propribtors  or  Johk  Hvhtf 
FOR  Libel  ok  Lady  Carojlimb 
Wrottbsley. 

,   Court  of  King's  Bench  f  Fct.  4« 

Mr  Scarlett  moved  for  a  rule  to  shew 
cause  why  a  criminal  information  should 
not  be  bled  a^nst  Robert  Thomas 
Weaver,  the  printer^  and  Joho  Arrow- 
smith  and  Snackell,  the  proprietors  of 
anew  Sunday  newspaper csdled  ^tJohn 
BulU  for  publishingi  in  No.  V.  of  that 
paper,  a  wicked^  scandalous^  and  defa- 
piatory  libel  on  the  memory  of  the  late 
L^dy  Caroline  Wrottesley.  The  libel 
was  contained  in  a  paragraph  headed 
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^*  Quoin's  Visitors/'  and  impoked  to 
Lady  Caroline  Wrottesley,  Uiat«  du- 
ring ber  life»  she  had  been  detected  in. 
E  criminal  intrigue  with  a  menial  ser- 
vant. It  appeared  from  the  affidaTita 
of  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  that  the  late 
Lady  Caroline  Wrottesley  died  in  the 
▼ear  181^  i  that,  at  that  period,  she 
bad  been  tweoty-three  years  married 
to  deponent;  that  she  had  been  the 
mother  of  fourteen  children ;  and  that 
from  her  infancy  to  the  hour  of  her 
death  there  had  never  been  a  shade  of 
reproach  upon  her.  character.  The  af- 
fidavits of  the  Countess  of  Tanker- 
viUe,  Lady  Caroline's  mother,  and  of 
Lord  OssulstoUf  and  the  Honourable 
H.  Grey  Bennet^  two  of  ber  brothers, 
eaually  bore  testimony  to  the  infamous 
falsehood  of  the  charge  attempud  to 
be  cast  upon  her  memory.  It  appear- 
edy  from  further  affidavits,  that  the  li- 
bel in  question  had  been  circulated 
with  the  most  unremitting  assiduity, 
particularly  in  those  places  where  it 
was  likdy  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  rela* 
tives  of  the  deceased.  Mr  Scarlett, 
after  commenting,  (in  terms  of  well- 
merited  se^mty,)  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  libeller,  stated,  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  cite  cases  to 
the  Court,  to  ahow  shat  libels  upon 
parties  deceased,  as  well  as  upon  living 
ladividualsy '  were  criminally  punish- 
able. 

The  Court  had  no  doubt  whatever 
upon  the  point,  and  grantecl  a  rule  to 
show  cause. 

Jufy97. 

The  Solicitor-General,  for  the  de- 
fendantSf  feeling  that  this  was  a  gross 
libel,  ami  that  no  available  defence 
could  be  made,  allowed  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  to  betaken.  . 

Nofoember2k, 

The  defendants  were  bconght  up 
to  receive  judgment.    Affidavits  were 


mad  from  Sir  Jdho  IVrotledey,  d» 
Countess  of  Tankervilk,  Lord  Oss«l« 
ston,  and  Mr  H.  Grey  Benoct,  stating 
ike  highly  respectoble  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  utter  fislsehood  of 
the  calumny. 

The  defendants  then  put  in  affida* 
vits,  expressing  contrition  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  article ;  that  they  had 
been  ignorant  of  its  falsehood,  and  bad 
not  been  personally  concemiid  in  its 
insertion. 

The  Solicitor-General  (in  mtdgat 
^on)  said,  that  he  had  very  few  ob- 
servations to  make  in  addition  to  the 
sutement  contained  in  the  affidavits  of 
the  defendanu.  Certainly,  as  their 
counsel,  he  did  not  stand  before  the 
Court  fpr  the  purpose  of  justifying,  or 
in  the  sliffhtest  degree  excusing,  the 
libel  which  had  b^n  selected  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  charge.  Such  a 
course  would  be  inconsistent  with  bis 
own  feeliogs,  inconsistent  with  the  ba^ 
bits  of  his  life,  as  well  as  inconsialent 
with  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
not  now  for  the  first  time,  but  tbrongb 
the  whole  course  of  these  proceedings^ 
from  the  first  moment  the  motion  ror 
the.criminal.informati^n  hadbeen  osadew 
After  that  motion  had  been  made^  the 
defendants  had  dooe  him  vibe  bonour 
of  consulting  bim  as  to  the  course  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  pursue. 
He  had  stated  to  them  the  oatmre  of 
the  proceedings  in  such  cases,  and  the 
dilFeicnt  courses  which  might  he  adopt- 
ed, when,  they,  without  hesitation,  bad 
desired  him  not  to  attempt  to  show 
cause  against  the  rule..  Afterwards^ 
when  the  ease  came  on  to  be  tried»for 
the  defendants  had  not  suffered  judgt- 
ment  to  go  by  .default,  pieferring  to 
put  a  pica  of  not.  guilty  on  the  le^ird, 
m  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  confessing  the  €norf  he  (Che 
iMidtor-Geaecal)  had»  by  dieir  tn»> 
structions,  expressly  stated  theur  conii 
trition  and  r^^t  for  a  poblication»  in 
the  falsehood  of  wUch  tlMy  bad  every 
reason  to  concur.  It  was  quite  impos- 
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dhk  thfet  tifte  Court  iboold  not  fed 
tlMt  the  iituatioo  of  the  proprietor  of. 
a  newspsiper  wts  ooe  of  great  anxiety. 
It  very  aeklom  hs^pencd  that  a  perBon 
atanding  in  the  situation  of  proprietor 
waa  himself  the  omductor  of  a  oewi* 
paper.  He  was  compelled^  therefore^ 
to  troft  to  the  care»  the  vigilaQce»  and 
the  jadgment  of  the  iadividual  whom 
he  employed  to  conduct  his  paper  for 
him.  The  individuals  chosen  for  these 
offices  were  generally  men  of  literary 
habits;  and  the  name  of  the  person 
engaged  in  the  present  instance  had 
been  disclosed  in  the  affidavits.  Their 
Lordfthips  would  not  &il  to  recollect 
alsoy  that  there  was  something  of  in* 
dulgence  due  to  the  proprietor  and 
pubiiaher  of  a  newspaper  for  an  acci- 
<iental  slip,  when  the  rapiditj  with 
which  the  matter  for  publication  vras 
collected  and  sent  to  press  was  taken 
into  consideration ;  when  they  const- 
dered  that  a  newspaper  was  composed 
of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  ffot  to- 
gether in  haste,  and  often  pubhshed  at 
so  late  an  hour  as  to  prevent  that  cool 
and  careful  examination  which*  under 
other  circumstances,  would  naturally 
be  afforded.  Such  (the  learned  Solici* 
tor^Oeneral  said^  were  the  genera!  ob- 
servations whicn  he  connected  vnth 
the  case  ;  but  it  would  be  material  to 
look  at  the  situation  of  the  particular 
defendants.  Two  of  them  were  certain- 
ly proprietors  of  the  John  BuUf  but 
so  little  did  they  know  of  its  contents, 
or  of  its  conduct,  that  although  the  li- 
bel was  published  on  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary, yet  neither  of  them  saw  it  un- 
til several  daya  after.  The  third  de- 
fendant stood  in  a  different  situation. 
He  was,  in  fact,  but  a  servant,  and  had 
no  authority  or  power  either  to  admit 
or  expunge  an  article  whidb  was  given 
to  him  to  be  printed*  His  office  was 
nerdy  of  a  mechanical  desciiption, 
and  it  was  dear^  therefore,  that  he 
emild  not  be  influenced  by  personal 
Joaligmt^r.-t-Tbe  IcarnedSoiicitor^Ge* 


oeral  then  proceeded  to  orse  the  othef 
topics  contained  in  the  affidavits  of  the 
defendants  in  palliation  of  their  offence^ 
and  concluded,  (after  denying  every^ 
thin^  like  malicious  motive,)  by  sub- 
mitting them,  with  humility,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Court. 

Mr  Puller,  on  the  same  side,  ad<« 
▼crted  to  .the  suppression,  as  far  as  waa 
in  their  power^  of  the  libel  by  the  de* 
fendants* 

Mr  Scarlett  rose  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  It  was  at  all  times  (the 
^med  Counsel  said)  an  unpleannty 
sometimes  an  invidious,  and  perhaps  it 
might  in  time  become  a  dangerona 
duty,  to  press  for  punishment  against 
offenders  like  the  defendants.  For  hit 
part,  if  he  could  behev&that  either  the 
persons  on  the  floor,  or  the  author  of 
the  libel,  felt  any  of  that  contrition  ex* 
wessed  for  them  by  their  counsel — if 
ne  had  any  reason  to  think  that  they 
had  offered  reparation  for  their  slan* 
der,  or  that  they  were  even  desirous  of 
oiiering  it,  he  should  feel  happy  in  re* 
linquishing  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him,  vdthout  adding  one  word  in  ag- 
gravation of  ponishmeat.  But  he  hsui 
(the  learned  counsel  continued)  no 
such  belief  in  the  profession  of  the  de^ 
&ndants  |  he  did  (eel  the  most  perfect 
conviction,  that,  from  the  hour  when 
the  libel  had  been  vrritten,  up  to  the 
current  moment,  not  one  step  had  been 
taken  by  them,  other  than  with  a  view 
to  save  themselves  from  punishment  s 
and,  under  that  conviction,  he  should 
proceed  unhesiutingly  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  He  knew  very  well,  that 
On  all  subjects  connected  with  hbels^ 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  author  and  publisher.  He  waa 
aware  of  the  usual  topics  urged  on  be^i 
half  of  defendants  in  such  cases ;  suck 
AS  the  necessity  of  securing  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  even  of  toler». 
ting  some  Uttle  Ucentioosness,  as  Al- 
most necessarily  growing  out  of  that 
Jreedoin.    He  (Mr  Scarlett)  fdt  the 
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fbB  fime  oF  ill  jbck-codiidenilMpt  $ 
but  be  Cbund  none  of  them  «pplic8ble 
to  the  eate  before  the  Court.    In  the 
ddtbttste  malice  of  the  present  de» 
£endMtf^  there  was  none  of  that  tin* 
esre»  ibaugh  intemperate-  zeaU  fi>r 
which  even  the  Solicitor-General  hinw 
aelfy  in  Bere'e  case*  had  been  diapo- 
led  to  make  i^wance ;  none  of  Uiat 
well«meanl»  though  indiscreet  eseess, 
through  which  a  political  wTiter«-*-fan- 
cyittg  his  dream  the  salvation  of  man- 
kiodk-forgot  all  consequence  in  the 
cause  of  &  feUow«ereatures;  the  li- 
bel was  such  as  could  not»  even  in  ima- 
gination, benefit  the  public  ;  and  it.di- 
fected  its  intent  to  the  destniotioa  of 
private  happiness.    If  the  defisndaots 
on  the  floor  were  to  evade  punishment, 
or  to  escape  with  a  mitigated  punish- 
ment, from  any  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween them  and  the  author,  by  what 
possibility  (Mr  Scariett  would  ask) 
was  the  author  ever  to  be  sot  at  i  He 
knew*  not  whether  Uie  usualmachinery 
of  newspapers*  was  such  as  had  been 
disclosed  by  the*  affidavits  of  the  de- 
fendants ;  at  was  a  subject  with  which 
he  had  little  acquaintance;  but  the 
Court  would  see,  that,  upon  the  eas- 
tern described,  the  most  profligate  in- 
dividnal  might  defiune  the  moat  virtu- 
ous in  the  land,  mad  screen  bimsdf  by 
the  medium  of  such  respectable  gen- 
tlemen as  the  defendants.    After  con-» 
ducting  their  paper  (by  bumiD^all 
manuscripts)  in  sucha  way  as  efiectu« 
ally  to  conceal  the  authors  <if  slawier 
from  the  Court,  it  was  prcnuoamiion  in 
auch  persons  Co  nsk  lor  pity,  because 
Ihey  were  mere  publishers.  The  learn* 
cd  Solicitor-General  had  observedtup* 
tm-the  last  affidavit  made  by  Mr  Har- 
ner,  and  had  sii^geHed  the  possibility 
of  reply  in  mitigation  of  itb    Why, 
there  was*  nothing  new  in  the  matter 
of  that  afiidavit  i  the  attention  of  the 
deliendaats  had  been  fullyf  called  to  iu 
contenU;  for  it  had  be^  ^atinctly 
tworo  ope*  the  asotion'  for  llie  rule, 


tbntche  first  nnmberof  the  Jnfci  BkII; 
containing  those  lofMnousimpnUtioDa 
u^on  the  character  of  Ladr  Garolioe, 
with  which  the  Court  had  aueadf  been 
£sguibtd,'had  been  left  by  the  maiU 
guard  at  the  house  of*  Sir  J.  Wrottes- 
ky.  And  what  weie  the  defences  which 
these  libellers  set  up  ?  Mr  Weaver  aaid, 
**  I  would  not  have  put  in  the  libel  if 
I  had  known  it  to  be  false."    Had  it 
ever  occurred  to  Mr  Weaver  that  it 
might,  by  possibility,  be  scandalows  i 
Because  his  reasoning  powers  might 
then  have  carried  hiin  to  the  conse- 
quence— that  he  ought  not  to  put  it  in 
unless  he  knew  it  to  be  true.     But 
Mr  Weaver  went  farther  s«-if  he  had 
known  it  to  be  fiJse,  he-  would  have 
remonstrated  with  the  editor.    Why, 
then  he  had,  it  appeared,  thr  powo-  of 
remonstrance.  It  vras  to  be  hoped  that 
their  Lordships  would  teach  Mr  Wea-» 
ver,  that,  possesdi^  ao  mo^  power, 
his  f<vbearance  to  eaercise  it  had  been 
most  unwise.  But,  to  come  to  the  fiir- 
ther  ingenioua^  excuses   propounded. 
The  defoddants  had  no  intentioo,  they 
said,  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Tan- 
kerviUe  family.    Then,  why  had  the 
libel  been^  published.?  To.  what  end  i 
For  what  purpoee  i  If  malioe  was  not 
the'nietive>  what,  in.  Heaven *s  name, 
was  the  motive  i  That  was  a  fiict  which 
the  defendants- had  not  biqrn  ao-  dbU* 
ffing  at  to  state.  And  was  it  lobe  en« 
duied,  that,  without  motive  assigned, 
such  a  libel  should  be  published,  and 
the  publisher  should  say,  **  I  had  no 
malioe  against  the  parttes'J^' .  He  (Mr 
Scarktt)  wished  that  the  bgenuity  of 
the  Solicitor-General  could  point  out 
a  single  demonstration  of  that  rq»ent- 
anee  in  the  defendants,  on  the  dbnn« 
dance  of  which  he  had  so  eloqiieotiy 
enlarged.  Let  it  be  shewn  by  one  .sin- 
gle paragraph  pubhshed  since  the  .libel, 
Uiat  the  defendanu  had  espressi^  con- 
cern or  contrition  for  their  crime.  Did 
the  Coon  ^ieve,  that  if  any  auch  pa- 
ragraph had  apptntcd^  that  fMragmph 
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w6pAd  not  htive  been  ft^'dot  to  thd  d"* 
fidavits  of  the  defendaifts  >   And  how 
theil  did  the  case  stand  ?  The  pef  flofia 
tm  the  fldor  admitted  their  legal  re^ 
spontibilttjr ;  thejudmitted'that  th«7 
wtr^  conscioHB  of  having  acted  ]iti{>r^ 
peii)r»  bnt  they  had  taken  no  steps  to 
state  that  conseioutn^  t^  the  world. 
Thef  had  taken  no  steps;  no,  nor 
wonld  ihejf  v— yet  these  penons  claim- 
ed' the  consideration  of  the  Court! 
There  were  seme   newspapers  bold 
eiioagh  to  say,  '*^  You'  threaten  us 
with  prosecution^  but  we  despise  your 
threats."  Snch  persofts  must  be  taught 
.  that  the  ihreat  could  not  with  impu- 
nity be  despised  ;  and  if  ever  a  private 
libel  coidd  deserve  punishment,  that 
punishment  was  merited  by  the  publi- 
cation before  the  Court.    Allowance 
might  b^  claimed  for  party  feehngi  or 
for  anger,  which  even  a  supposed  sense 
of  injury  might  cteate.     In  cases  Hke  • 
^diose  ^ohfe  motive '^as  Apparent ;  and 
a  man 'khi^V  sometimes  forget  hSB]pru* 
denee  in  that  which  he  de«med  JQst  to- 
wiirds  himsdfy  or  beneficial  to  his  coun- 
try.    But  what  cotdd  be  said  for  the 
doM'-btoodedf'skhderer  Who  invented 
atOiie^  Without  foundation  in  Act,  or 
wtibr'stiited-ciVcun^anceg  i44iieh  might 
Mdj  'be'^icplained  in  such  a  Way^-ar  to 
wouml'ind  to^injure  honourable  per- 
sons ?  'What  plea  could  be  urged  by 
that  knbst  maUgoantlibcfH^r;  whowould 
even  rake  ujy  tile  ashes  of  the  dead,  if 
he  could -sling,  by  such  baseness,-the 
heart*  of  the  living  f  Their 'Lordships 
-were  told  that  it  was  not  the  author 
Wlio'stodd  before  them.  He  (Mr  Scar- 
lett) 'fnahitatned,  that  the  defendtots 
stMd  exactly  in  the  sltoatioD  of  the 
Mthfor.    T-faey  wittingly  and  wilfully 
tefiised  to  give  the  authtor  up^  and  the 
Court  was- bound  to  punish  them  in 
his  *tead. 

*-  Mr  Justice  Bayley,  after  ddibera- 
ting*  with  his  learned  brothers  for  a 
eo»ilemblef  "lime,  -  pronounced  the 
judgueM  of  Che  Cbttrt.^<»  Robert 


3%oiiifts  Weaver,  Wffllam  ShadkelU 
and  Thomas  Arrowsmtth*>^Yott  are 
now  Called  tip  to  receive  jadMienty  af- 
ter being  found  guilty  of-alibel)  and 
that  on  the  character  of  a  deceased  la- 
dy. In  any  case,  to  make  a  newspaper 
the  i^hicte  of  private  attack,  is  most 
repiehensible  |  but  when  it  is  so  made 
on  the  character  of  one  who  is  dead, 
and  4>n  a  point  so  deeply  affecting  her 
honoUT)  it  is  the  bitterest  pang  that 
can  be  tntlictedfm  her  surviving  mends. 
Two  of  you  0tate  your  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  paragvapli  at  the 
-  time  of  its  insertion ;  and  it  would 
haire  been  but  prudent  on  the  part  of 
the  other,  if,  when  he  did  see  it,  he 
bad  remonstrated  with  the  editor,  or 
had  held  aome  communication  respect- 
ing it  lii^th  thesptoprietora.    It  would 
have  been  wise,  too^  if  he  had  preser- 
ved the  manuscript,  sa  that,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  real  author  might  have 
been  discovered,  and  punished  if  he  de- 
served it.   It  appearsb  that  in  a  former 
number  of  yomr  paper  maiKter  was  pub- 
lished attacking  the  memory  of  this 
ill'treated  lady.     I  call  your  auention 
to  that  fact,  in  order  to  observe,  that, 
after  such  matttr  had  once  found  its 
way  into  your  oohtmnsy  you  ought  to 
have  been  iMry  earefd  indeed  huMr  you 
permitted  a  second  paragraph  to  go 
forth,    i'  flnd  no  statement  in  the  affi- 
davit of  Weaver,  that,  against  the  ad- 
nussion  of  that  first  article,  he  remon- 
strated with  the  editor,  nor  that  he 
ever  made  any  remonstrance,  even  af- 
ter Che  publication  of  the  libel  iir  ques- 
tion.   ^  does  not  appear  that,  when 
application  was  made  by  the  prosecu- 
tors, Mr  Cooper,  (this  editor,)  vols 
given  up  as  the  hand  who  had  com* 
posed  toe  paragraph,  or  that  any  search 
af^er  the  original  manuscript  was  made. 
It  is  a  most  improper  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  journal,  to  receive  a^iclea 
from  persons  unknown,  and  then  to 
destroy  the  manuscripts  themsdves,  in 
order  dnt  no  due  to  the  authors  may 
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upoiain.  To  dwtU  upon  the  nature  of 
your  offence  is  unnecessaiy.  It  it  con- 
trary to  every  interest  of  society,  that 
public  newspapers  should  become  the 
vehicles  of  private  scaodal;  and  the 
attack  complained  of  here  is  peculiar- 
ly unpardonable,  for  it  is  made  upon 
one  who  has  gone  to  her  account,  and 
you  might  have  allowed  the  dead  to 
sleep  in  peace.  The  Court,  having  ta- 
ken into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  your  case,  doth  order  and 
adjudge,  that  you,  R.  T.  Weaver,  do 


p«y  to  the  King  a  fine  of  lOOL;  that 
you,  T.  Arrowsmith  and  W.  ShackdU 
pay  each  a  fine  of  5001. ;  that  each  and 
all  of  you  fa^  kept  in  the  cuitody  of . 
the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  for  the 
space  of  nine  months  ;  that  you  then 
find  two  securities,  each  in  the  sum  of 
250^ ;  that  you  enter  into  your  own 
personal  recognizances  in  the  sum  of 
500/.  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years ; 
and  that  you  be  further  impnaoned, 
until  the  same  fines  be  paid»  and  ncog* 
nizances  entered  into." 


CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 


Messrs  Christis  and  Trail,  for 
THE  Duel  with  Mr  Scott. 

Old  BaUejf,  April  IS. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbot  and 
Mr  Justice  Park  having  taken  their 
seats  on  the  bench,  Messrs  Christie 
and  Trail,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
twenty-fite  years  of  aG;e,  then  surren- 
dered in  form  to  Mr  Sheltoo,  the  clerk 
of  arraigns.  They  were  immediately 
placed  at  the  bar. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  said,  that, 
on  referring  to  the  indictment,  he  ob- 
served the  name  of  a  third  person^  Mr 
pat  more,  included  therein,  and  wished 
to  know  if  that  eentleman  was  also 
forthcoming  to  take  his  trial 

Mr  Gumey  said,  he  understood  that 
gentleman  was  not  now  in  Court. 

Mr  Justice  Park  desired  that  Mr 
Patmore  should  be  called  on  his  xe- 
coffnizances. 

Mr  Shelton  replied,  that  no  recog- 
nizances had  been  entered  into  by  the 
parties. 

The  indictment,  charging  the  pri- 


soners at  the  bar  with  the  wilful  mur-, 
der  of  John  Scott,  Esq.  on  the  16th 
of  February  last,  at  Chalk  Farm,  was 
read  to  them,  and  they  severally  plead- 
ed Not  Guilty. 

The  Jury  being  sworn, 

Mr  Walford  rose  to  state  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  He  commenced 
by  assuring  the  Jury,  that  it  was  diffi* 
cult  for  him  to  find  adequate  language 
to  convey  any  idea  of  the  painful  fed- 
io^s  with  which  he  rose  to  state  the 
evidence  he  had  to  adduce  in  support 
of  this  indictment  against  the  gentle- 
men at  the  bar.  It  was  impossible  lor 
him,  when  he  recollected  the  rank  in 
society  in  which  these  gentlemen  mo- 
ved, and  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
fatid  consequences  which  might  ensmf 
to  them  upon  this  trial — it  was*  he  re- 
peated, imj^ssible  for  him  to  behol4 
their  situation  without  emotion.  The 
man  who,  standing  there,  could  do  so» 
must  have  firmer  nerves  than  he  poa« 
sessed.  .  He  should,  however,  endea- 
vour to  discharge  the  painful  duty 
which  devolved  upon  him,  aa  dfsuHj 
and  as  succinctly  as  he  was  enabWd  to 
10 
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do  by  the  inttrtictions  which  he  held 
in  hk  hind.    He  muit,  however^  pre- 
mise his  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  hj  entreating  the  3trf  to  dismiss 
altogether  from  their  minds  all  previ- 
om  statements  which  had  reached  thetai 
respecting  this  melancholy  transaction. 
He  trast^  they  were  fully  sensible  that 
their  verdict  must  alone  be  founded  up- 
on the  evidence  which  would  this  daj 
be  lej;ally  submitted  for  their  const- 
denuon*  That  could  alone  be  the  pro- 
per and  legitimate  source  of  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  they  would  be  war- 
ranted in  acting.  This  prosecution  was, 
he  said,  instituted  by  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased.    In  bringing  it  forward, 
ther  were  actuated  alone  by  an  anxiety 
to  nave  the  matter  calmly  and  dehbe- 
lately  investigated.     Thev  disclaimed 
all  vindictive  feeling,  ana  were  only 
anxioua  that  the  facts  should  be  exa- 
mined before  the  proper  authorities, 
and  0nch  conclusions  drawn  firom  them 
at  the  law  authorised*  it  so  happened, 
that  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  pro* 
vocation  which  had  led  to  this  unhap* 
py  affair,  the  Jury  must  remain  unin- 
tbrmed.    Upon  that  part  of  the  trans- 
action he  had  no  evidence  to  offer. 
The  deceased  Mr  Scott  was  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  Hterary  world ; 
and  at  the  time  when  this  unfortunate 
affair  happened^  was  editor  of  a  well- 
known  periodical  work  called  **  The 
London  Magasine.''  Mr  Christie,  one 
of  the  gent£men  at  the  bar,  was,  he 
understood,  a  conveyancer.  The  other 
gentleman,  Mr  Trail,  was  also  of  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  a  barrister, 
lie  had  already  informed  them  they 
must  remain  ignorant  of  what  had 
paaied  between  the  principals  in  this 
unhappy  affair;  whatever  it  was,  it 
probably  occurred  in  secret,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  made  matter  of  evidence. 
From  what  would  appear  before  them, 
they  would  find  that  a  medical  gen- 
tleman^ of  the  name  of  Pettigrew,  re- 


siding in  Spring-Gardens,  was  request* 
ed  by  Mr  Patmore  to  meet  him  and 
Mr  Scott  the  same  night  at  Chalk-> 
Farm,  in  his  capacity  as  a  silrgeoo* 
He  went,  according  to  the  directioa 
of  Mr  Patmoref;  to  the  Hampstead-^ 
load  in  a  post-chaise,  with  Mr  Morris^ 
his  pupil.  When  they  came  to  the  ave* 
nue  leading  from  the  Hampstead-roAd 
to  Chalk-Farm,  they  alighted  from  the 
chaise,  and  after  passing  through  tht 
avenue,  ascended  the  hul  behind  the 
house.  Mr  Morris,  who  went  first, 
would  inform  them  that  he  thought 
he  heard  a  shot  fired  as  he  ascended 
the  hilL  It  did  not  appear  that  Mr 
Pettigrew  heard  this  shot,  but  they 
both  distinctly  heard  the  knocking  and 
priming  of  pistols,  and  they  observed 
tour  or  five  gentlemen  standing  in  the 
field  beyond  the  hedge,  two  of  them 
apart  from  the  rest.  At  that  moment 
they  heard  another  shot,  and  saw  one 
gentleman  fall.  They  immediately  prtfm 
ceeded  over  the  hedge  into  the  field, 
where  the  parties  were,  and  saw  Mr 
Scott  on  the  ground,  and  a  gentlemad, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Chri»« 
tie,  speaking  to  him,  in  extreme  dis- 
tress and  agitation.  They  heard  Mr 
Scott  say  that  all  was  fair,  and  the 
other  gentleman  who  was  speaking  to 
him  remarked,  with  great  emotion, 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  should  have  been 
permitted  to  nre  a  second  time,  having 
fired  his  first  pistol  down  the  field. 
The  attention  of  the  medical  gentle* 
men  was  then  directed  to  Mr  Scott, 
and  Mr  Pettigrew  thought  that  the 
best  step  he  could  take  was  to  ha¥e 
him  removed  to  town,  and  he  set  out 
himself  to  Mr  Scott's  lodgings  to  pre* 

nfor  his  reception.  After  waiting 
iwn  some  time,  he  was  surprised 
that  Mr  Scott  had  not  arrived,  and  he 
concluded,  what  ultimately  proved  to 
be  the  fact,  that  he  was  tound  too 
weak  for  removal.  He  immediately  rt- 
tumed  to  Chalk-Farm  to  see  the  de- 
ceased.    In  the  course  Of  that  night. 
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called  to  Cbalk^Fann,  lo  attend  Mr 
Scott^  and  the  latter  made  a  commuDii- 
catiou  to  the  Dactor,  mpectiag.what 
occuired  oo  the  ground,  and  the  par** 
ties  engaged  in  it  f  but^  for  reasoM  fat 
would  8t^»  he  should  abstain  from 
now  relating  that  convtrsation*    Ac* 
cording  to  law^  the  declaration  of  a 
man  bdieving  himself  to  be  dying,  wi^ 
evidence  against  a  prisoufsr.    T&  law 
held»  that  what  was  suted  by  a  i9aa 
on  the  brink  of  etemityf  was  equiwu* 
lent  to  what  was  said  on  the  solemnity 
of  an. oath 4  and»  t]»eKfor«i  safe  evi- 
dence for  a  jury.     Now«  a  question 
woyld  here  arise*  whether  at  the  time 
Mr  Scott  made  ihis  declaralioa*  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  he  thought 
himself  in  a  dying  state.   That  he  felt 
Jiimself  ingntat  dangert  was  clear ;  but 
it  would  be  for  the  Coort  to  says  wbw 
Dr  JDatUpg  wai  calledi  wh^tlier  thf 
.deceased  at  th^  time  felt  l^is^d^ng^sp 
imminent  as,  to  entitle  bis  ,d<clar4^^ 
to.  the  force  of  iegajL  fvjdepoe**   Hfi 
should  therefore  abstain  jTrpm  s^y^^ 
any  thing  mone  upon  tb^it  poiqt  VfHtf 
they  heard  the  witness^  Mr  Seott  qoob- 
tinued  at  Chalk* Farm  from  the  nigbt 
of  Friday*  the  I6lh  of  Fiebrvary,  tiil 
he  died.    These  yrert  the  circamsta^ 
ces  which  he  had  ^  detail  t<^  them  in 
evidence  i  and  he  #hould  now  aay  a  kw 
words  upon  th^  law  of  the  casfu    If 
.two.  parties  quarre lied*  and»  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  or  before  their  feelings  bad 
time  to  qpol,  andjea$on  to  resume  tier 
influence,  went  fortl^  in  a  hostile  man^ 
oer  towards  each  otJb^r,  fu)d  tha(  09^ 
of  them  lo4t.  his  life»  the  Uwtwould 
deem  i^  not  mvrder«  but.maaslanghter. 
But  if  (no  matter  what  was  the.'pro^ 
vocation  or  original  .cirGumstaocee  at- 
tending the  quarrel)  a  sufficient  tinse 
bad  elapsed  between  the-  prOToqation 
and  the  catastropbe»  so  as  to  aSpfd 
presumption  that  the   pasiions  ImkI 
.  cooled,  then  the  law  allovjped  no  nsili- 
gation  of  its  severity,  and  the  parties 


ifliplfeal^  ific9fM«IltlK  pciiMeiMa 
GOmmiAtM^  wS6i\  murder.  Tbe  lawv* 
which  iwm  f earned  to  •  leatfidn  the-  im^ 
petUQsity  of  hiinian  passibn*  aUowed 
n9-  man  10  become  the  avehgcrof  hia 
own  qnasvel }  the  laiW)  provided  rodieae 
for  any  if^ury  that  conld  be  inflicted 
upon  any  man,  and  all  mere  bcrandl 
to  resort  to  that  law  for  redress^  ■  i 
There  renuiined  but  one  considers, 
tion  morr^  and  that  wan,  wtietheran^ 
doubts .  were  entertaiaed  in  the  mindo 
of  the  Jury  aa  to  the  priamurs  at  thte 
bwr  being  1  the  persons .  engaged  in  the 
tmnsadtanif  if  so»  they  weiv^of  covac^- 
booad  %ik  acquit  them.  Oo  this  he  had 
no  expectation.  It  wonld  mstwslh  tfab 
^ry.  10  akoail  tfaeiiscu  of  the  eaK 
into  their  most  serioua  aonsidefaeiDHi 
and  to  return  Chitt  vevdiotwliiGb  their 
ow«  consciences^  after  matmre  deUfas* 
ralioop  dimated. : 

.  The::first  witoels  was  Mr  Thomas 
J[os$pb  PetUgrew«.  He  had.  tiot»  he 
nkiig  htcfi  faoipumnted  ttritb  <die  6m^ 
f^  bjitf  be  hocnr,  for  nan^  yearn,  Mr 
P{|t9»ore,/wb0  called  oponhiBa'011  Fai> 
dfty  eyeniog;  thel6th  Fehraary^  aari 
Jltatedi  that*  in^eoMeqnenctf  of  sooor^ 
thing  :wbichTbad  arisen  «ut.of  an-ofi- 
fsir  between  Mr  Scottand HrijbAf 
tartf.  Ml*  Fatmoref  eMneanedSBn  {Mr 
I^ertigrew)  to<atMMd  in  the  neighboi» 
hood  of  Cha|k-<Farm  on  the  eameeae^ 
ing.  Hewenl.lJierCf'acccfrdial^yi  ]n« 
pQSt*-cb^ifie4  aecompHnied  b(y  his  pii{d|» 
W*  B.  Morris^:  He  got  toiJthe  -laae 
leading  Co  Chadk-Fnim  about  ttsght 
o'oloofc.on  the. same. eveaingw  •  It^waa 
moon-ligkt.1  They  protdeded-tlmoBgh 
thctf  lane.  toMrdr  the.flelds,.<^aBd  at 
last  resched  Abe.  top  of  the- hill.  He 
then  saw.  some*  ffcatknten  in  n  iield, 
two  of  theaa  wnUBiog  backvirtedfr  nad 
forwards,  Und  two  othera  by  the  aide 
of  the  hedge*  He  then  heard  abe 
knocking  of  pistohp.the  prhnimr'of 
them,  and  mdiing .  of  •  p^  « Soon 
afterwards  both  pistols  were  filed. 
He  heard   the  sounds  <  and  a*w  the 
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Saih.  He  Mxi'*lMnni'«i-«tfttai««& 
tioti  frott  onc'of  the  geatlaM»,  si  if 
^ptmiidcd;  Wicaett  got  over  tlM  faedgey 
wd  fbvod  Mr  Scott  on  his  kiMes  on 
thtf  ground,  i^  poiirted  ottt  to  wit« 
acts  bis  being  woonded  on  tbe  rigbt 
ude  s  tbe  other  getttlemen  'Were  «ap^ 
porting  htm*  At  thnt  tioie  there  wte 
no  conversation.  Watnese  partly  ui^ 
dicsaed  Mr  Scott»  and  eiamlntfd  the 
wovnd.  Mr  Scott  was  £ttatin|r;  One 
of  the  gentknen  (which  of  them  he 
does  not  know)  caaoe  op  and  took  him 
bf  the  handy  and  expressed  a  wish'th«t 
be  bad  himself^  ratur  than  Mr  Soott, 
been  in  bis  ettttationw  This^  wae  wlien 
Mr  Scott  was  fiiintiag;  npoa  his  re- 
covery  he  bM-^^  Wbateter  may- be 
tbe  issnie  of  thia  case,  I  beg  ytm  all  to 
bear  hi  remembrance  that  eterf  thing 
faaabeenfinrandboiioorabW  During 
die  time  witness  was  examining  *the 
voondi  an  altercatkm  took  place  be« 
tareoi  Mr;  Pataure  and  nnodier  -  ged- 
ekmani  He  did  not  diskioetl)uhear  tbe 
v^bdb  of  the^^oofersadon^  eiospt  fchat 
Mr  Fatnore  said,  «<iWhy'wa«  it  not 
oomnra&icatcd  to  me  ^^^1  knewnothtntf 
of  it*''  A  gentkman»  during  this  aU 
eeroBtion,  came  ap  to  witness,  andatik* 
edhimif  the  wound  wito  mortal'?  He 
answered,  be  feasad  k  was,  if  it  eAter- 
ed  the  caritf  of  the  abdomen.  Tbe 
gentlemaa  was  in  gveat  agooy,  wriagN- 
mg  his  bands,  and  caeUimed,  <«  Good 
OodJ  why  was  I  pemikted  to^rea 
accbnd  time  i  I  fired  down  the  field-«- 
I  could  do  no  more/^  Nothing  ra^re 
passed  od-  tbe  spot.  ■  The  woand  was 
the  catise  of  Mr  Scott^s  death. 

Cross^^eaamined  by  Mr  Garaeyi^^ 
Hie  gentleman  alloded  to  did  «iyv  that 
when  he  fired  down  the  field  the  fiM 
time,  be  was  obbgcd  to  fife  tbe  necond 
time  in  bis  own  £fenee<^he  appeared 
certtinlf  in  great  agony,  and>  manifest- 
ed the  most  nnmane  solicitude  for  Mr 
ScoCt.  Witness  left  thesei  in  the  act  of 
earrymg  him  to  the  house. 

Witnesa  said,  in  answer  to  questions 
by  the  Jadgc,  the  night  was  not  sufii* 


oietttlyelear  to  distingniih  the  perionsr 
of  either  of  the  two  gentlemeu  whom 
he  saw  in  the  field. 

[WflKam  Bevill  Morris;  Hugh 
Watson,  landlord  of  the  Chalk-Farm 
T&tem;  James  Ryan,  the  hostler; 
and  Thomae  Smith,  a  carpenter,  were 
neat  eaamined  in  succession.  Their 
eoBectrte  evidence  went  to'8ubstan« 
date  the  statement  of  the  leamedCoun- 
sel,  who  conducted  the  prosecution, 
rektiirely  to  the  movements  of  the 
parties,  and  the  care  uken  of  the  de- 
ceased/] 

Dr  George  Darling  examrned. — It 
aphyB}Gian,UTingin  Brunswick  Square. 
He  was  called  on  by  Mrs  Scott  to  at^ 
tend  Mr  Ji  Seott,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  between  Friday  and  Saturday ; 
he  found  him  sensible,  but  he  certain- 
ly was  in  great  danger.  Witness  com* 
tnunicated'  to  hha  his  opinion.  Mr 
Scott  asked  if  the  wound  was  neces* 
sarily  mortal,  and  he  wlis  answered, 
that  k  was  not  necessarily  mortal.  He 
was  tdd,  that  it  was  just  possible  his  < 
intestines  might  not  have  been  perfora- 
ted, in  which  dase  recdvtrj'  was  possi- 
ble. Mr  Scott  then  inquired  ot  Sur- 
geon Guthrie^  and  said,  ^  I  have  only 
Ode  question  to  ask^^Is  my  wound  ne- 
eestarify  mortal  i^  The  answer  given 
was,  <*  Not  necessarily/'  This  was  be- 
jbifethe  ball  was  extracted.'  MrOutfarie 
added,  that  it  was  it  tsase  of  the  great- 
est'<langer,  but'  he  had  seen  recovery 
frenn.aimihir  •wounds.  Mr  Scott  ns 
pHed,  <•  1  am  satisfied;"  and  laid  his 
bead  down'OU'-the  pfllow  Again.  Mr 
Seoit'okadea.staiement  to  witness  of 
wbattodk  pltee  in  the^eld.  Thecon- 
tersatbn  respecting  his  state  bf'dan- 

Er  to6k  pkce  at  the  first  Visit  on  tbe 
ilowhij^  morning  (Saturday  mom- 
ia^)  before  the  hm  was  es^traeted. 

Mr  Gurney  left  it  to  the  Court, 
whether  Mr  Scott's  statement,  under 
tiie  eircamstances,  could  be  received 
ia  evidence.    '  . 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  Mr  Jus- 
tice Park,  and  Mr  Common  Sergeant, 
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^mulled  together  for  t  thort  timet 
vhea  bis  loraahip  Slivered  the  opU» 
nion  of  the  Court,  that  thestatemeat 
OOidd  not  be  receited»  as  it  did  not  ap« 
pear  that  Mr  Scott  thought  himself  at 
the  point  of  death  at  the  time  when  he 
Bsadt  the  declaration  i  he  had  been 
told,  that  his  wound  was  not  neces- 
sarily mortal,  unless  the  intestmes  were 
perforated.  There  might  have  been 
still  a  hope  that  that  had  not  taken 
place  which  readcred  the  wound  mor^ 
tal.  The  deolahition  could  not*  there* 
fore»  be  received  in  the  sense  of  that 
of  a  dying  man. 

Mr  Walford  having  closed  his  case 
on  the  part  q£  the  prosecntioni 

Mr  Gumey  left  his  place  in  Courtf 
and  communicated  for  some  moments 
with  the  defendants. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  then  m* 
formed  Mr  Christie,  that  the  period 
for  his  defence  had  arrived. 

Mr  Christie,  in  a  voice  alnnost  inau* 
dibkt  frofli  emolioQy  said,  that  he 
should  flserely  call  witaeises  to  his  ge» 
neral  character  and  habits  of  life* 
.  Mr  Trail,  to  a  similar  intin«tiou 
from  the  bench,  replied  in  the  same 
teims  used  by  Mr  Christie* 

Mr  Guraey  then  called,  successive^ 
ly»  the  Reverend  Thomas  Griffiths, 
Mr  Robert  Baker,  surgeon,  Mr  Du- 
bois, Mr  Serrier,  Mr  Groome,  Mr  W. 
Fordf  Mr  Wately,  and  Mr  Amos, 
barristers  |  Dr  Jenkins,  Master  of  Ba- 
liol  College ;  the  Reverend  W.  Ni- 
ehoU,  Mr  Tate,  the  Reverend  W; 
Knight,  Mr  R.  Swain,  attoraey-at- 
law,  Mr  rierrtng,  conveyancer,  Mr 
Russell,  law  student,  the  Reverend 
J.  WiWams,  Mr  W.  James,  Mr  £c 
Blount*  Mr  W.  Cohnar,  special  plead- 
er, Mr  Coondlf  and  Mr  John  Balfour, 
M.P.,  and  Dr  OeUhardt.  Themajo- 
fity  (f  these  gentlemen  deposed  to 
long  and  intimate  acquainunce  with 
both  the  defiendanu  s  and  all  bore  wit* 
ness  to  the  general  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence of^heir  dispositions. 

The  Lord  Chief^lustice  then,  after 


stttltdgte  Ae'Jmf^  natofe  of  tlft 
indietment,  proceeded  to  instruct  them 
as  to  the  law  of  tlie  case.  Thei 


tion  charged  t^rce  nersoos  s 
aad  coocurrinff  in  toe  death  of  Mr 
Scott  I  two  indtvidn^  only  appenrtd ; 
but  if  the  Jury  believed  that  theindi« 
viduals  at  the  hwt  were  really  two  of 
those  who  had  aided  in  the  conmiaskm 
of  the  criflBe,  it  oMtteicd  not  by  i 
particular  hand  the  ]>iitol  had 
discharged.  The  diatincrion,  i»  ( 
of  duefi,  between  manslaugfaler  and 
murder,  had  been  very  deaHy  and  cor* 
leotly  marked'  out  by  thie  leailicd 
Counsel  lor  the  prosecndoa  If  p«r« 
ties,  in  heat  of  falood^  went  out  and 
fiought  with  deadly  weapons,  then  the 
law,  allowing  for  die  £raiHy  of  human 
nature,  deemed  the  party  killing  gui^ 
of  matnlaughter  only ;  but  if^  yidding 
to  a  false  notion  of  hiiDour«  they  wen^ 
out  upon  deliberation  and  in  coolblood^ 
to  fight  I  then  the  death  of  one  nan 
fixed  the  crime  of  ainder  upon  hb 
concerned  s  upon  seconds  (frequeaily 
the  more  culpable  parties)  aa  vrell  m$ 
upon  principals.  The  first  question 
then  was^Were  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar  two  of  the  parties  known  to  hcse 
been  in  the  field  at  the  tinw  when  the 
shot  was  fired  ?  and  was  thedud  fought 
in  heat  of  blood  or  upon  deKberatmi  i 
His  lordship  then  recapitulated  the 
main  points  of  evidence,  and  upon  that 
evidence  left  the  fact  of  identity  to  tht 
Jury.  It  was  possible,  tie  said,  that 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crtBM  might 
have  escaped  from  the  field  before  the 
arrival  of  Mr  Pettigrew,  and  that  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  might  have  ap« 
peared  acddeatally  at  die  BHnncot; 
stiH  ther  onui  of  shewing  that  such  had 
been  the  case  lay  m  some  measureop* 
on  them.  U|>oo  the  second  jpoint^  lua 
lordship  continued,  the  feelmff  afdct 
which  f  assuming  the  identity)  the  dud 
had  taken  i^oe;  there  wm  litde  in 
proof  before  the  Jury.  Of  the  time  or 
place  at  which  the  quarrel  origmafed, 
there  wai  no  svidence ;  and  although 
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between  tlw  time  at  whack  Mr  Ptet« 
Bore  fint  applied  to  Mf^  Pettigrew^ 
aad  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Chalk* 
Farm,  there  was  certainly  spaceenoogh 
for  reflection  ;  yet  it  watpoMible  that, 
at  the  moment  of  Mr  Fatmore't  ap« 
plication  to  hit  surgeon*  the  meeting 
m^ht  not  have  been  contemplated  by 
Mr  Trail  or  Mr  Christie.  The  dede« 
ration  of  Mr  Scottf  at  the  oKMnent  of 
his  fall,  that  all  had  been  done  fairiy 
and  honourably,  waS|.although  the  law 
would  not  rec6gnize  such  ideas  of  ho* 
nouri  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the 
Jury ;  and  there  was  another  circnm- 
stance  arising  out  of  the  words  of  Mr 
Cfaristiei  to  which  their  consideration 
should  be  directed.  The  words  to  which 
his  lordship  alluded  were  these:  <*  Why 
was  I  allowed  to  fire  a  second  time  i 
I  fired  down  the  field  at  first— what 
could  I  do  more  ?  I  was  compelled  to 
fire  in  my  own  defence.^  Now,  the 
circumstances  were  not  such  as  would, 
inf  law,  acquit  a  man  as  having  fired  in 
his  own  defence ;  but  the  words  miglit 
have  an  operation  upon  the  feeling  un» 
der  which  the  second  shot— for  that 
was  the  shot  which  did  the  misehief— 
had  been  fired.  The  parties  might  have 
met  deliberately  and  m  cold  blood,  and 
under  those  circumstaDces  the  first  fire 
might  have  taken  pUce.  Had  death 
fol£>wed  that  fire,  such  death  would 
have  been  murder ;  but  it  was  possi- 
ble that  Mr  Christie,  having  forborne 
to  take  aim  the  first  time,  might  have 
^red  his  second  shot  under  an  impulse 
of  immediate  an^er,  produced  by  the 
-failure  of  his  pacific  proceedinr;  and, 
in  that  case,  although  his  adtersary 
•fell,  the  crime  amounted  only  to  num. 
'Slaughter.  The  Lord  Chief-Justice 
concluded  by  recommending  to  the 
Jury,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  to  uke  the 
•side  of  mercv ;  and  by  observing  (up- 
on the  excellent  characters  wteh  the 
prisoners  had  received)  that,  unfer- 
fortunatriy,  men  of  the  IMSC  MMth 
Wftt  ST.  r AftT  II.    . 


phry  humanity  and  benevolent  ledhg 
were  too  often  led  to  take  put  in 
transactions  which  led  to  the  loss  of 
life  on  one  side,  and  to  remorse  and  re« 
pentance  during  life  on  the  other. 

The  Jury,  after  a  deliberation  of 
twenty-five  minutes,  returned  a  ver« 
diet  of-«Not  Guilty. 


MaNASSBH    GotJLDBTJtlN    POR    FOS^ 

GiNO  Prussian  Dollar  Notca. 
OldBfOeytSeptilB. 

Manasseh  Gouldstein  was  indicted 
for  feloniously  forging  and  counterfeit* 
ing  diverse  Prussian  notes  for  payment 
oF  one  dollar,  purporting  to  be  trea^ 
sury  notes  of  one  of  the  ministers  and 
officers  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  prisoner's  agt 
is  62. 

Mr  Law  stated,  that  in  some  counts 
the  instrument  was  called  an  order,  and 
in  others  an  underuking  of  the  Prua* 
sian  monarch  or  his.  minister. 

Mr  Bolland  stated  the  facts  of  tho 
-case  to  the  Jury.  He  commenced  by 
reading  an  extract  from  an  act  passed 
in  the  48d  of  Geo.  III.,  wtuch  pro. 
vides  that  any  person  convicted  of 
forcing  any  promissory^note  or  bfll  of 
exchange,  with  intent  to  defraud  any 
foreign  prince  or  minister,  shall  be  iia« 
ble  to  transportation  for  a  term  not  t%f» 
<eeding  fourteen  ^fears.  Itwasimma* 
-terialwhediertbebstromentwascom* 
posed  in  the  Enolish  or  a  foreign  Ian* 
-guage^  or  in  both  together.  In  Jtme 
last  year  two  pessons  appeared  in  the 
'dtyof  Beriin,of  thenames  of  Lobband 
•Simeon^  and  were  detected  ia  atterinr 
•o(^s  of  the  Ibrged  iastruttient  whi(£ 
formed  the  subject  oi  the  present  in* 
diotmcnt.  Alargenamber,soaiethD»> 
«uids,Qf  the  notes  were  found  in  their 
poitessien.    The  King  of  Pmstia,  !■ 
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order  to,  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
his  currency,  considered  it  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  manufactu- 
rer of  those  notes;   It  having  been  in« 
timated  that  the  notes  were  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia commanded  the  director  of  his  po« 
lice,  Mr  Echard,  to,  proceed  to  Eng- 
land with  Simeon.  On  the  10th  of  Ju« 
ly  Mr  Echard  arrived  in  London  with 
Simeon.     Simeon  was  supplied  with 
money.by  Mr  Echard,  and  on  different 
occasions  purchased  parcels  of  for^d 
notes  from  the  prisoner,  amounting 
altogether  to  5000,  6000,  or  7000 
notes.  On  the  last  occasion,  when  Si- 
meon purchased  notes  from  the  prison- 
er, he  met  him  by  appointment  on  the 
Strand-bridge.  Foy and  Clements,  two 
police   officers,  watched  Simeon,  to 
whom  they^had  previously  given  two 
6L  notes,  to  pay  for  the  forged  notes, 
and  when  they  saw  him  give  the  money 
to  the  prisoner,  they  ran  up  and  seized 
the  latter.  Foy  found  the  two  SL  notes 
in  the  prisoner's  hand,  who  said  that 
he  had  received  them  in  payment  for 
some  watches  which  he  bad  sold  to 
Simeon  some  time  before.    Foy  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  notes  about  him,  he  said 
flo  s  and  when   searched  none  were 
found  oh  him«  The  prisoner  was  then 
asked  if  he  knew  where  the  forged 
plates  were.    He  replied  that  he  did 
not;   Foy,  however,  who  had  been 
snitching  the  prisoner  for  some  time, 
<and  had  frequently  observed  him  go  to 
4he  house  oi  Mr  Newman,  an  engraver 
in  Widegate»street,  Bishopsgate,  took 
•the  prisoner  thither.    Here  the  leam- 
-cd  gentleman  observed,  that  he  fully 
acquitted  Mr  Newman  of  all  blaaae  in 
this  transaction.    The  plate  was  com- 
posied  in  a  language  of  which  Mr  New* 
«iaa  waa  entirely  ignorant,  and  he  un- 
derstood that  it  was  an  admission  to  a 
•tbeatre  at  Berlin.   When  Foy  arrived 
•t  Mr  Nejvman's^  he  £>und  the  plate  at 
irorki  which  he  seiaed.  If^  in  addition 


to  the  facts  whidt  he  had  akeady  atB* 
ted,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  pri* 
soner  employed  Mr  Newman  ta  en- 
grave the  plates  from  which  the  forged 
matruments  were  struck  off,  and  that 
he  caused  a  peculiar  species  of  paper 
to  be  nuinufactured  for  the  purpose,  he 
thought  the  Jury  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

Mr  Bolland  then  adled  the  follow^ 
ing  evidence  :— 

Wilham  Newman. deposed,  that  he 
was  a  copper*plate  engraver,  living  at 
No.  279  Widegate-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  He  knew  the  prisoner,  and  had 
somecommunication  with  himinMarcht 
or  April  of  the  present  year.  He  had 
known  him  personally  for  20  years,  but 
had  never  done  business  for  him.  When 
the  prisoner  called  on  him  in  March,  he 
said  he  wanted  a  little  business  done  in 
engraving.  Witness  asked  what  it  was, 
and  the  prisoner  then  shewed  him  a 
print  like  one  of  those  in  Court,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  could  engrave 
it  ?  Witness  replied  Yes,  and  asked  what 
it  was.  The  prisoner  replied,  a  Prus- 
sian ticket.  Witness  asked,  what  tic- 
ket ?  when  the  prisoner  replied,  a  tic- 
ket of  admission.  The  witness  saw 
the  word  **  current,"  which  was  the 
only  one  he  could  make  out,  and  waa 
going  to  ask  a  question  about  it,  when 
the  prisoner  said,  '*  God  bless  nse,  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  give  you  any 
thing  wrong  to  do  }  You  know  me." 
Witness  replied  that  he  did.  Witness 
then  agreed  to  engrave  the  two  platea» 
and  to  print  S0,000copie6.  He  wanted 
them  done  in  a  fortnight.  Witness  ee- 
plied  that  the  time  was  too  short ;  but 
thathewottldprintlO^OOOinafortnight. 
The  job  was  to  be  done  for  about  S^ 
•a  thousand.  The  witness  pulled  proofs^ 
and  the  prisoner  not  approving  of  the 
•paperf  agreed  to  find  his  own. paper* 
Paper  was  included  in  the  charge  of  SL 
4i  thousand.  The  witness  struck  off 
.ten  thousand  copies  from  the  plate  in 
aboutafortmgh;pr.tbreewef](%  The 
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prisoner  hied  to  eome  to  the  ihop  tod 
mtidTe  the  printed  copied  from  time  to 
time*  Three  plates  were  ased  because 
one  wasr  worn  out  $  but  only  two  plates 
were  necessarv  to  complete  the  impres- 
sion. After  tne  plates  were  struck  oSf 
a  line  of  letter-press  was  inserted  in 
red  ink.  This  was  also  executed  by 
the  witness,  he  being  a  letter-press  as 
well  as  a  cbpper^^plate  printer.  About 
7000  or  8000  copies  were  struck  off 
before  one  of  the  plates  was  worn  out^ 
The  witness  told  the  prisoner  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  provide  a  new  plate 
for  the  money  which  he  was  to  receive 
for  the  work.  The  prisoner  then  said^ 
he  would  give  him  two  guinea^  if  he 
would  eet  a  new  plate.  The  plates 
were  leU  with  the  witness.  The  line  of 
letter-press  which  was  introduced,  was 
also  in  the  original  copy  furnished  bj 
the  prisoner.  About  August  the  pri- 


soner iM  the  witness  that  he  had  got 
a  fresh  order  for  5000.  The  prisoner 
himself  brought  the  paper  cut  ready 
for  receiving  the  impression.  ,  About 
2000  of  the  latter  order  had  been  done 
when  Foy  came  to  the  shop.  At  that 
time  the  impressions  were  lying  about 
the  shop.  The  prisoner  called  at  least 
thirty  times  during  the  execution  of 
the  two  ordersiand  appeared  very  anxi- 
ous to  get  the  impressions.  (The  wit- 
ness identified  the  plates  and  impres- 
sions from  them,  and  also  the  original 
from  which  the  plates  were  made. ) 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  were 
caUed. 

Mr  Piatt,  counsel  for  the  defendant; 
rested  chiefly  on  an  error  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

The  Jury  with  very  little  hesitation 
found  the  defendant  Guilty. 


PROSECUTIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  CASES. 


rssptctino  the  legality  of  the 
Marriage  between  the  Marquis 
AND  Marchioness  of  Doneqal* 

Cansuiory  Court f  Juhf  28. 

Dr  Swab^-— In  this  case  a  citi^ 
tion  had  issued  under  the  seal  of  the 
Court)  against  Charlotte  Anna  MaT» 
falsely  caUing  herself  the  most  noble 
the  Marchioness  of  Donegal,  citing  her 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the  most  no^ 
bk  George  Augustus,  Marquis  of  Do- 
negal, in  a  suit  of  nullity  oi  marriagie 
by  reason  of  minority.  A  decree,  also, 
to  see  proceedings,  had  issued  against 
Arthur  Chichester,  Esq.,  and  Georgie 
Hamiltco  Chichester^  £sq.»as  the  sons 


and  next  of  kin  ;  and  a  similar  decree 
was  served  upon  Arthur  Chichester, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
Chichester,  Clerk,  as  the  nephews  and 
two  next  in  succession  to  the  estate  and 
diirnities  of  the  Marquisate  of  .Done« 
gau.  These  two  Utter  gentlemen  had 
appeared  and  affirmed  their  protests 
-they  had  been  made  parties  in  the 
cause,  and  protested  against  such  lia« 
bility.  The  learned  counsel,  after  sta*. 
tin^  the  history  of  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  had  in  this  singular 
cause,  said— -^hat,  upon  the  part  of  his 
^ent,  Mr  Arthur  Chichester,  M.  P^ 
who  was  called  upon  by  the  process  6[ 
the  Court  to  see  proceedugs  in  this 
case,  he  was  to  alljege,  that  Mr  Chi«- 
.  cbestei-'being  int^rrsted  in  the  entail  of 
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the  Marquis  of  Donegal's  estate,  in  the 
event  of  the  Marquis'a  death  without 
lawful  issue,  found  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  appear  on  every  eeneral 
session,  and  on  the  by-da^  of  every 
term— cftf  die  in  diem^dunng  the  de- 
pendence  of  this  suit.  To  that  process 
he  had  already  appeared  under  protest, 
and  it  was  for  him  (Dr  Swabey)  to 
submit  to  the  Court  the  difficulty  un- 
der which  he  laboured  now  to  proceed 
under  the  terms  of  the  decree. 
'  Lord  Stowell  desired  to  know  what 
wajs  the  objection  of  the  learned  coun- 
•el? 

Dr  S  waber  stated,  that  unfortunate- 
ly the  term  had  now  elapsed,  whereas 
tais  being  aproceedin^  inpeenam,  could 
only  be  heard,  accordmg  to  the  ancient 
find  invariable  practice  of  the  Court, 
either  upoo  the  regular  days  of  session 
during  the  term^  or  upon  the  by-day 
after  the  term. 

Dr  Lushington,  on  the  same  side, 
informed  the  Court,  that  a  minor  had 
been  cited  who  had  not  yet  appeared 
to  the  citation. 

•  Dr  Phtllimore  bad  understood  that 
It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  the  last  time 
that  this  case  was  before  the  Court, 
that  the  argument  was  to  be  entered 
tipon  this  day. 

'  DrAdams,  who  appeared  on  bdialf 
of  the  Marqoisof  Donep;al,  also  under- 
stood the  arrangement  in  this  way.  In 
the  course  of  the  argument  which  hfe 
ahould  have  to  offer,  he  should  only 
siddress  himself  to  disprove  the  charge 
of  collusion  between  these  two  noble 
patties,  which  he  hoped  satisfactorily 
to  do.  That  charge  appeared  to  rest 
upon  the  fact  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Donegal's  havingtaken  out  a  decree  t6 
ace  proceedings.  Counsel  bein^  agreed 
^o  take  the  case,  the  pleas  and  acts^of 
•Court  were  read.  The  Proctor  for  A. 
Chichester,  Esq.  M.  P.,  set  forth  that 
•lus  party  was  unduly  cited  in  this  case ; 
that  oa  the  8th  of  August,  17d5»  tbe 
«iaitiage  of  tiie  two  real  and  only  par- 


ties in  the  canae  took  place  by  virtiie 
of  a  licence,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Charlotte  Anna  May  was  a  minor, 
about  18  years  of  age  ;  that  sudi  nasr* 
riage  was  about  to  be  had  by  and  vrith 
the  consent  of  Sir  Edward  May,  Bart, 
(then  E.  May,  Esq.)  the  consent  of 
whom  was  so  given  as  her  reputed  fa* 
ther ;  and  that  in  the  month  of  June 
1819,  the  invalidity  of  such  marriage 
being  matter  of  general  notoriety  and 
publicly  talked  of,  another  marriage, 
which  was  then  about  to  take  place 
between  George  Hamilton  Chiches* 
ter,  Esq.  (callrag  himself  Earl  of  Bel- 
fast, as  eldest  son  of  the  said  Marquis 
of  Donegal)  and  a  lady  of  high  rankt 
was  broken  off  by  reason  thereof.  It 
was  further  alleged,  that  Dame  Eliza- 
beth May,  for  whom  a  commission  of 
examination  de  bene  esse  had  been  ob» 
tained  of  the  Colirt  through  the  rtm 
presentations  of  Counsel  as  to  her  ad- 
vanced age  and  very  precarious  state 
of  health,  was  at  that  very  time  going 
about  to  roots  and  parties,  and  paying 
and  receiving  visits ;  **  that  the  said 
Marquis  and  Mardiioness  of  Donegal, 
notwithstanding  the  institution  of  the 

S resent  suit  of  nullity  of  marriage,  still 
ved  and  cohabited  together;"  that 
such  suithad  been  instituted  ^'collusive* 
lybetween  the  Marquisand  Marduoness 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  this 
Court  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the  said 
reputed  but  invalid  marriage;"  and 
that  their  proctors  vere  instructed, 
under, the  pretence  of  conducting  a 
•suit  for  the  anntllling  the  same,  toMopt 
any  and  every  step  that  asight  tend  t6 
secure  for  their  parties  such  a  sentence. 
The  other  adlegations  were  of  a  gen^ 
ral  nature ;  that  the  sud  marriage  was 
-ab  inith  void  and  of  o6ne  cffe<Ax 
that  improper  means  had  been  resorted 
to  to  stop  the  mouths  of  witnesaes ; 
•and  that  Geoi^e  Hamilton  Chich^ter, 
Esq.  calling  himself  Earl  Of  Belfast^ 
had  declared  that  he  had  adopted  eir^ 
measove  which  nrfl^t  prevent  (he  vah- 
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(Ktj  of  such  msmage  being  now  in- 
quired into.  Their  Slegationsy  or  the' 
major  part  of  them,  were  denied  in  de- 
tail, by  the  proctors  for  the  noble  par- 
ties in  the  suit^  and  for  the  next  of 
kin. 

Dr  S wabey  then  addreMed  the  Court. 
The  protest  of  Mr  Arthur  Chichester^ 
M.P.»  was  not  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  but  against  his  liability 
to  be  made  a  party  in  this  suit,  either 
as  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
or  as  next  entitled  in  the  entail  of  his 
lordship's  estates,  failing  lawful  male 
issue  of  his  lordship's  body.  Thia 
suit  was  brought  under  the  act  of  Geo. 
II.  for  the  better  preventing  of  clan- 
destine marriages.  By  that  act,  the 
marriage  of  a  minor,  without  the  law-* 
ful  consent  therein  described,  was  de- 
clared to  be  ipso  f ado  void.  Such  a 
marriage,  therefore,  required  no  de- 
claratory sentence  of  voidance  what- 
ever. It  had  been  permitted,  however, 
since  1760  (the  S4*th  of  Geo.  II.)  to 
the  parties  to  go  for  such  a  declaratory 
sentence ;  and  the  same  permission  had 
been  extended,  beyond  the  parties 
themselves,  to  parents  and  guardians ; 
the  law  presuming  that  these  might  be 
interested  in  the  decision  of  such  ques- 
tions. It  was  evident  that  these  suits, 
b  the  intention  of  the  law,  could  only 
be  \ito\xg\kX,  inter  vivos;  and  those,  the 
parties  immediately  contracting  the 
bond  of  matrimony.  With  them  the 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  they 
bad  contracted  verum  mairimonium  ; 
and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion here  put  at  issue  between  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Donegal.  But 
his  client,  Mr  Chichester,  could  have 
no  interest  in  that  question.  He  might, 
indeed,  be  consequentially  interested 
in  his  temporal  estate,  supposing  the 
event  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal's 
death  without  lawful  male  issue.  But 
if  the' marriage  should  be  declared  to 
be  invalid,  the  Marquis  might  marry 
again,  and  have  lawlal  in ue.    There* 


fote,  the  interest  of  Mr  Cfaidiester,'  at» 
the  highest  could  be  contingent  mere- 
ly, and  was  not  absolute  enough  to 
constitute  him  a  party  in  this  cause. 
Supposing  that  after  publication,  it 
should  suit  these  noble  parties  (be-' 
tween  whom,  the  learned  Counsel  de^ 
claredf  he  must  say  that  he  saw  some 
sort  of  consent  and  collusion)  to  drop 
this  suit,  would  it  be  competent  for 
Mr  Chichester  to  continue  it  ^  By  no 
means,  for  he  was  not  legally  or  osten- 
sibly a  party  to  it.  Neither  would  Mr 
Chichester  in  any  case  have  any  title  to 
intervene  in  the  suit,  and  say,  **  Let 
me  see  fair  play,  because  I  am  conse-, 
Quentially  interested."     It  followed,, 
therefore,  that  he  was  not  legally  lia- 
ble to  be  made  a  party  in  it.  The  de- 
sire and  will  of  the  other  parties,  and 
their  citing  him  to  see  proceedings, 
were  not  enough  to  clothe  him  with 
such  a  character ;  and  still  less  oould 
his  contingent  interest  in  the  entailed 
estates  of  Lord  Donegal  do  so.  Here 
was  a  suit  professedly  and  legally  <'  tn- 
ter  vivos  ;"  and  the  maxim  of  law  was, 
'*  Nemo  hceres  est  viventis,"    A  suit 
which  should  of  necessity  and  in  law 
involve  Mr  Chichester  as  a  party,  could 
only  be  instituted  after  the  death  of 
one  of  the  other  parties.    At  present 
he  had  a  right  to  protest  against  being 
drawn  in  to  be  one  in  a  suit  which 
might  be  to  him  vexatious  and  expen- 
sive.   The  learned  Counsel,  in  an  able 
and  extehsive  speech,  adverted  to  the 
case  of  "  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple  ;*' 
and  quoted  at  some  length  from  Ough- 
ton — (Title    193.—"  Quod,    causa 
tangentes  matrimonium  postulare  so* 
lent,et  quomodoin  curiisEcclesiastich 
propositsB  sint,  et  de  forma  earundem 
instituendi ;")  and  from  the   106th 
canon,  as  promulgated  in  the  year 
1603.  FinaUy,  he  contended  that  this 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  thismatw 
ter,  it  being  deposed  that  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Donegal  had  been  resident 
for  the  last  four  years^  and  did  now 
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reside,  in  Ireland.  In  all  cases  heshould 
hold  that  the  rule  must  obtain  actor 
^equitur Jorum  ret.  If  this  proceeding 
had  been  laid  even  in  the  Higher  Court, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether^  if  the 
letters  of  request  were  not  signed,  it 
could  be  removed  thither  from  the 
Irish  diocese,  the  words  of  the  statute 
being  express  in  providing  that  all  such 
cases  should  be  heard  before  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  diocese  wherein  they 
should  happen  to  arise. 

DrLusbington  followed  on  the  same 
side,  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
giving  any  report  of  his  able  speech, 
or  of  the  speeches  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel, Drs  Burnaby,  Phillimore,  Adams, 
and  J.  Adams,  by  whom  he  was  fol- 
lowed. 

Lord  Stowell  said,  that  as  this  point 
of  jurisdiction  had  been  started,  with 
something  of  surprise  to  the  other  par- 
ties, he  snould  allow  them  a  short  time 
to  consider  it  in,  and  give  his  opinion 
next  week. 

August  1. 

After  hearing  farther  counsel,  Lord 
Stowell  was  of  opinion,  that  the  stream 
of  authorities  was  in  favour  of  the  bind- 
ing a  party  by  his  voluntary  appear- 
ance,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  this  matter  was  established. 

Dr  Swabey  intimated  Mr  Chiches- 
ter's intention  to  appeal  to  some  other 
Court. 

Vice-ChanceUor's  Court,  Aug.  4. 

Application  was  made  by  Mr  Ar* 
thur  Chichester,  for  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion, directed  to  the  Judge  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court,  against  proceeding  in 
the  above  case. 

The  morion  was  strongly  supported 
by  Mr  Wetherall,  Dr  Lushington,  Dr 
I>odson,  and  Mr  Blake ;  and  resisted 
by  Dr  Phillimore,  Dr  Adaitas,  Mr 
Blake,  Mr  Stephens,  and  Mr  Bell. 


The  Vice-Chancellor  pronounced 
his  decision.  This  was  (his  honour 
stated)  an  application  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Arthur  Chichester  for  a  writ  of 
prohibition  directed  to  the  Jndge  of 
the  Consistorial  Court  of  London,  re- 
straining him  from  proceeding  in  a  case 
of  nullity  of  marriage,  instituted  by  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal  against  the  Mar- 
chioness. It  was  a  case,  undoubtedly, 
which,  from  its  extreme  importance, 
would  require  the  most  mature  deliber- 
ation ;  but  his  honour  was  disposed 
to  give  his  opinion  now— first,  because, 
from  the  advanced  age  of  some  of  the 
witnesses,  any  delay  would  expose  the 
parties  to  the  risk  of  losing  tM  benefit 
of  their  testimony  ;  and  next,  because, 
the  case  having  been  so  minutely  con- 
sidered, and  so  ablv  discussed  by  the 
Counsel  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  the 
fault  of  the  Judge,  if  he  could  not  at 
once  come  to  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  month  of  May  last^  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal  applied  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Consistorial  Court  of 
London  to  issue  his  writ  of  citation 
against  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal, 
whom  he  described  as  resident  in  the 
parish  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  to 
answer  him  in  a  suit  of  nullity  of  mar- 
riage. If  that  writ  had  been  directed 
to  the  Marchioness  as  living  in  Ireland, 
then  on  the  face  of  the  record  it  was 
clear  that  the  Court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case.  But  the  writ  was  di- 
rected to  the  parish  of  St  Jatnes,  West' 
minster,  and  she  appeared  two  days 
after,  and  pleaded  to  it,  thereby  ad- 
mitting that  she  was  living  in  the  parish 
of  St  James,  and  not  takmg  advantage 
of  the  non«^description.  Being  instruct- 
ed by  her  legal  advisers  that  this  wonld 
not  determine  the  rights  of  her  chil- 
dren, although  it  would  establish  her 
own  as  against  her  husband ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Eccleci- 
astical  Courts,  she  had  a  right  to  call 
upon  Mr  Chichester,  as  a  party  inte- 
rested in  the  result  of  the  suit,  to  ap- 
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S\ir  in  ity  in  order'that  she  might  esU* 
ish  against  hiniy  as  well  as  her  hus- 
bandf  the  facts  of  her  marriage,  he 
was,  at  her  instance,  served  with  a  writ 
of  citationf>to  which  he  appeared  un- 
der protest^  upon  two  grounds;  Ist, 
that  be  was  not  a  proper  party,  as  ha- 
ving no  interest  in  the  suit ;  and  2dly^ 
that  it  was  instituted  by  collusion  be- 
tween the  Marquis  and  Marchioness. 
To  this  an  answer  was  put  in^  stating 
that  he  was  a  proper  party  ;  and  de- 
nying all  collusion.  Mr  Chichester  re- 
plied to  that  answer,  insisting  that 
there  must  have  been  collusion,  other- 
wise it  warimpossible  that  a  party  who 
had  been  constantly  resident  in  Ireland 
for  the  last  four  years  could  appear  in 
London  to  a  citation  in  two  days  after 
k  had  been  served  upon  her.  Although 
this  fact  seemed  to  have  been  at  first 
only  introduced  as  an  argument  to  shew 
the  existence  of  collusion,  it  was  after- 
wards urged  as  a  ground  of  objection 
to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  suit. 
The  Judge  having  decided  against  the 
objection^  Mr  Chichester  appealed 
from  that  decision  to  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Undoubtedly  the  authority 
of  the  very  learned  and  able  Judge 
(Lord  Stowell)  who  had  pronounced 
his  opinion  upon  this  question,  must 
weighconsiderably  with  him  (the Vice- 
chancellor),  yet  he  must  decide  the 
case  upon  his  own  judgment,  rather 
than  upon  the  weight  of  his  lordship's 
authority.  There  were  two  questions 
for  his  honour  to  decide  : — ^jFirst,  it 
was  stated  that  Lady  Donegal  herself 
was  still  at  liberty  to  allege  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court ;  and  there- 
fere  Mr  Chichester  must  be  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same ;  and  next,  even  if  she 
be  not,  havings  by  appeariogr  to  the 
writ  and  pleading,  precluded  herself 
from  so  doing,  still  her  conduct  did 
not  deprive  Mr  Chichester  of  the  right 
of  objecting  to  the  jurijsdiction  of  the 
Court  i  and  it  was  a  most  important 


principle  to  dedde  whether  the  apt  of 
a  principal  party  could  conclude  an  in- 
tervening party,  and  intervening  too 
against  his  consent.  First,  then,  as  to 
tne  Marchioness  being  still  at  liberty 
to  object  to  the  jurisdiction.  The  want 
of  jurisdiction  may  arise  from  two 
causes  :•— 1st,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  which  is  a  defect  that  cannot 
be  cured  by  any  subsequent  consent ; 
and,  2dly,  from  its  local  jurisdiction, 
which  was  the  case  alleged  here,  it  be- 
ing admitted  that  the  Court  had  juris* 
diction  over  the  subject.  It  appeared^ 
indeed  it  hardly  admitted  of  a  question, 
that  this  was  a  Court  of  limited  juris<« 
diction  ;  and  it  was  plain  that  it  could 
not  have  jurisdiction  beyond  its  own 
limits,  by  the  common  law^  as  well  as 
by  the  statute  of  23  Henry  VIIL, 
which  was  eridently  enacted  merely  in 
aid  of  the  common  law,  which  it  en- 
forced by  certain  penalties.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  the  canon  law. 
His  honour  did  not,  therefore,  place 
great  weight  upon  them,  except  mere- 
ly as  evidence  of  the  principle.  Now, 
as  to  Lady  Donegal's  having  appear- 
ed to  the  jurisdiction  ;  if  she  chose,  she 
might  have  objected,  that  she  was  li- 
ving in  Ireland,  and  consequently  was 
not  resident  vrithin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  But  she  did  n6t  think  fit 
so  to  do  ;  and  when  she  appearedto 
plead,  it  was  an  admission  on  her  part, 
that  she  was  properly  described  as  li- 
ving in  the  parish  of  St  James,  West- 
minster. It  was  said,  that  notwith- 
standing this  admission,  she  had  aright 
to  retire  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  at  any  time  before  sentence  wu 
pronounced.  He  (the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor)  was  bound  to  say,  that  no  autho- 
rity had  been  cited  to  him  which  at  all 
touched  that  question.  There  were 
expressions  in  one  of  the  cases  quoted  ^ 
which  were  consistent  with  it ;  but  io  ' 
his  honour's  opinion,  the  right  of  aii» 
thority,  if  iiny  there  vras,  was  the^Aier 
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way«  He  was  therefore  tb  consider 
this  case  as  a  case  to  be  decided  on 
principle.  They  had,  every  day,  points 
arisbg  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  of 
Equity,  in  which  the  same  principle 
was  decided — namely^  that  where.  * 
paity  appeared  to  a  suit  and  pleaded^ 
and  admitted  facts,  he  could  not  after* 
wards  withdraw  himself,  and  (as  it  is 
termed  in  Scotland)  recoil  from  those 
Acts.  The  Marchioness, therefore  (his 
honour  thought,)  was  concluded  from 
objecting  now<  Then  came  the  impor* 
tant  question,  whether,  because  she  had 
concluded  herself^  she  had  also  con-> 
eluded  an  intervening  ^arty.  And  this 
appeared  to  he  a  most  iitaportant  point 
at  first  sight*  But  the  object  ot  the 
law  being  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
living  out  of  the  limits  of  the  joriAdic- 
tion  of  the  Court,  she  might  waive  her 
right  to  such  benefit  if  she  cho^e.  But» 
theuy  could  she  waive  the  rights  of 
others  f  Undoubtedly,  if  it  could  be 
asade  out  that  Mr  Chichester  could  be 

frejudtced  in  any  possible  way  i  if  he 
the  Vice-ChancellOr)  could  fatfteya 
case  in  which  it  could  prejudice  him, 
ft  would  go  a  great  way  to  affect  his 
opinion.  But  he  could  conceive  no  such 
case.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  depended  on  the  lo- 
cality of  the  subject,  then,  indeed,  if 
Lady  Donegal  had  transferred  the  suit 
from  the  Court  at  A  to  the  Court  at 
By  a  third  party  ought  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  her  act.  Sat  their  junsdic 
tion  depended  on  the  locality  of  the 
person.  Now,  how  were  the  interests 
of  Mr  Chichester  to  be  prejudiced  by 
the  proceedings  being  instituted  in 
lionaon,  instead  of  Ireland  i  So  far 
froiti  its  being  an  inconvenience,  it  was 
t  great  convenience  to  him  to  have 
those  interests  -tried  there,  rather  than 
Msewhere .  '  His  honour,  therefore^ 
oonfining  hiadself  to  those  two  points, 
waa  of  opinion,  oa  authority  and  prin- 
mpUi  that  the  MarchiOfteH  of  Dont- 


SI  was  now^redaded  from  afe)ectlB^ 
ring  submitted  to  the  jarisdictioa^ 
and  that  Mr  Chichester  was  bound  by 
her  submission. 
Motion  refused. 


LoRO  Erskins  against  Ladt  Eaa* 

KINE* 

CcndHory  Court  ^  Mag2S* 

The  counsel  for  her  ladyship  sta- 
ted, that  this  was  a  cause  originidly 
instituted  by  the  noble  peer  for  a  sc 
paration,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  in- 
fidelity by  his  lady.  An  appearance 
was  given  for  her  on  the  first  session 
of  Michaelmas  Term,  1820  %  a  libel 
or  plea,  on  the  part  of  his  lordship, 
charging  various  criminal  acts,  was  afi» 
terwards  given  in,  and  admitted  to 
proof  without  opposition ;  and  several 
witnesses  were  produced  and  examined 
upon  it.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing Term,  two  separate  pleas  had  been 
given  in  by  Lady  Erskine  ;  the  first 
being  what  is  technically  called  an  al- 
legation of  faculties,  stating  the  amount 
of  his  lordship^s  income,  in  order  to 
obtain  therefrom  a  suitable  allotment 
for  support  during  the  pendency  of 
the  canse ;  the  other  was  an  allega- 
tion, with  some  documentary  proofs 
annexed,  charging  his  lordship  with 
criminalities  similar  to  those  which  ha 
imputed  to  his  wife.  Both  those  alle* 
gations  were  also  admitted  to  proof 
without  opposition.  His  lordship 
had  not  yet  griven  his  personal  answera 
to  either ;  but  on  the  latter  plea,  char-i 
ging  him  with  infidelity,  various  vnu 
neasea  had  been  produced,  and  had  ub« 
dergone  examination.  Among  theaa 
latter  was  one  Mary  Ana  Kick,  a 
young  person,  niece  to  her  ladyship* 
Against  this  witness  it  had  been  feood 
necessary  to  obtatn-  a  compulsory  de« 
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G»ee  to  oblige  ber  to  attend.  A  de- 
cice.of  coafixiotation  to  compel  bis 
lordfhtp  to  appear  and  be  confronted 
witb  the  witnesses,  had  also  been  ta- 
ken out ;  and  both  decrees  ^ere  ser* 
ved  on  the  respective  individuals,  and 
returned  into  Court  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer with  a  special  certificate  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  taken 
by  secret  examination,  as  is  customary 
in  these  Courts,  had  not  yet  been  made 

?ttblic  ;  but  on  the  first  Session  of  this 
*erm.  Lord  Erskine's  proctor  decla- 
red that  his  lordship  did  not  mean  to 
proceed  any  farther,  and  prayed  that 
the  Court  would  allow  him  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  suit.  On  the  part  of 
her  ladyship,  this  declaration  and 
prayer  were  opposed,  and  both  parties 
were  accordingly  assigned  to  set  forth 
the  grounds  of  their  application  in  an 
act  on  petition. 

After  this  introductory  statement, 
the  act  of  petition  was  read,  and  an 
affidavit  by  her  ladyship's  proctor 
and  his  clerk  was  tendered ;  but  the 
counsel  for  the  noble  lord  opposed 
its  being  read.  They  stated,  that  it 
rdated  •  principally  to  the  supposed 
caasee  which,  had  induced  the  witness, 
Mary  Ann  Buck,  to  delay  appearing ; 
but  she  having  afterwards  appeared, 
it  became  quite  irrelevant.  It  was  in- 
deed irregular  at  first.  The  proper 
mandatory  to  execute  the  Court's  de- 
crees, is  the  Court's  officer,  and  he  is 
to  explain  their  service,  and  not  the 
proctor  of  nther  party,  or  the  proc* 
tor's  clerk.  Here  the  witness,  being 
of  tender  age,  and  standing  in  the  pe- 
culiar situation  in  which  she  did,  was 
naturally  averse  to  appear.  A  com- 
pulsory decree  was  therefore  served  oa 
her,  and  if  she  had  still  kept  back,  a  de- 
cree viis  and  modis  might  have  issued. 
The  affidavit  was  made  on  the  8th  of 
May,  but  she  appeared  and  was  pro- 
duced for  examination  on  the  lOtb, 


and  this  affidavit  was  not  made  till  the 
11th. 

The  Court  then  intimated  a  desire 
to  know  why  it  was  brought  in  at  all, 
after  the  compulsory  decree  had  had 
its  effect  ? 

Lady  Erskine's  counsel  said,  the  af- 
fidavit was,  in  fact,  delivered  to  the 
opposite  party  before  the  10th  of 
May.  The  officer  having  made  a  re- 
turn to  the  compulsory  decree,  certi- 
fying that  the  witness  still  kept  back, 
it  became  perfectly  regular  in  the 
proctor  to  make  an  affidavit,  stating, 
on  the  best  information  he  could  ob-^ 
tain,  the  belief  which  he  entertained 
that  she  was  kept  back  by  his  lord-: 
ship's  means.  Nor  was  it  only  regu- 
lar at  the  time  of  making  it,  but  it 
was  relevant  to  the  present  act  on 
petition  ;  for  in  that  act,  the  prgctor 
for  Lord  Erskine  referred  to  a  notice 
sent  to  him  by  the  adverse  proctor,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  that  if  his  lordship 
did  not  proceed  in  the  cause.  Lady 
Erskine  would  apply  to  the  Court  to 
be  dismissed.  This  was,  in  fact,  only 
the  usual  notice  to  urge  a  dilatory, 
complainant  to  expedite  the  cause  ; 
but  it  had  been  attempted  to  raise  an 
inference  from  either,  that  Lady  Ers* 
kine  was  thereby  bound  to  agree  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  suit ;  or,  at  leasts 
that  Lord  Erskine  was  led  to  suppose 
that  from  that  period  she  would  pro- 
ceed no  farther.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  that  from  the  8th  of 
May,  he  was  not  only  aware  that  she 
was  proceeding  to  compel  Mary  Ann 
Buck  to  appear;  but  that  he  was 
charged  at  least  on  suspicion  with  an 
attempt  to  tamper  with  the  witness, 
and  keep  her  back  from  justice.  The 
learned  counsel  said,  it  eave  them  great 
pain  to  allude  to  suck  matters,  but 
their  duty  to  their  client  demanded  it. 
They  would  have  been  justified  in  ma- 
king them  the  ground  of  a  more  formal 
plea}  and  demanding  his  lordship's  aa- 
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•wers  to  them  u|>on  oath,  bat  they 
were  satisfied  to  state  them  on  affida- 
vit^ leaving  it  to  his  lordship  to  repel 
the  imputation  in  any  way  he  thought 
best ;  but  he  had  not  attempted  to  re- 
pel it  in  any  way. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  oppo- 
site counsel,  that  his  lordship  had  been 
advised  by  them  to  take  no  notice  of 
a  mere  surmise  taken  up  at  third  or 
fourth  hand,  and,  therefore,  deserving 
no  notice  by  the  Court — that  the  zK 
fidavit  was  really  made  with  no  other 
view  than  to  ground  a  further  appli- 
cation for  compelling  the  witness  to 
appear,  which  end  had  been  fully  an*> 
•wered  by  her  appearance. 

The  Court  said,  that  it  should  not 
admit  the  affidavit.  Only  two  pur- 
poses were  alleged  for  its  introduc- 
tion ;  one  to  compel  a  witness  to  ap- 
pear, who  had  since  appeared,  the 
other  to  throw  imputations  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  on  one  of  Hhe  parties  in 
this  painful  cause.  If  such  imputa- 
tions were  well  founded,  they  certain- 
ly ought  not  to  be  brought  forward 
on  a  mere  loose  affidavit,  which  the 
Boble  lord  cannot  be  compelled  to 
answer ;  but  they  should  have  been 
put  into  a  more  formal  shape. 

The  main  question  of  his  lordship's 
right  to  be  dismissed,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  cause,  was  then  proceed- 
ed on  I  and  the  adverse  counsel  con- 
tended, that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  party  having  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  another,  and  that  other 
having  put  in  a  formal  plea  of  recrimi- 
nation, and  examined  witnesses  upon 
it,  the  first  accuser  could  be  at  liberty 
lo  put  an  end  to  the  business  at  his 
pleasure.  Lady  Erskine  here  may 
prove  her  allegation  against  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  if  she  does,  and  his  lordship 
fails  in  his  proof,  she  will  be  entitled 
to  demand  a  separation  from  him,  vnth 
a  proper  alimony  ^suited  to  the  circum- 
stances. 


Lord  Brskine's  counsel  coolendedf 
that  where  the  second  allegation  vras 
merely  defensive,  and  did  not  formally 
deny  the  guilt  charged  in  the  first  in- 
stance, these  principks  would  not  hold. 
Here  Lady  Erskine  not  only  does  not 
deny  the  guilt,  but  she  is  charged  with 
confessing  it,  and  she  does  not  even 
deny  that.  Moreover,  she  pleads  that 
since  the  alleged  acts  of  infidelity  on 
her  part,  Lord  Erskine  has  volunta* 
rily  continued  his  incercourse ;  now 
this  can  only  be  pleaded  as  a  cqndona- 
tion,  and  as  such  is  equivalent  to  an 
admission  of  guilt.  The  case  ia  dif- 
ferent where  a  party  from  the  begin- 
ning stands  on  the  ground  of  inno- 
cence. Again,  if  the  lady  has  conni« 
ved  at  her  own  dishonour,  she  cannot 
claim  a  separation.  Now  it  is  alleged 
in  her  plea,  that  Lord  Erskine  n«- 
quented  houses  of  ill-fame  from  OcU>» 
ber,  1818,  to  the  time  of  the  plea  in 
Febqiary,  1821,  and  also  kept  up  an 
illicit  intercourse  during  that  time  with 
one  Elizabeth  Fenniog. 

The  cases  referred  to  on  both  sidet^ 
were  those  of  Chettle  t;.  Chettle,  in 
the  Court  of  Arches  7th  June,  1820, 
and  Best  o.  Best,  Consistory  of  Bo- 
chester,  24th  May,  1821.  The  form- 
er was  a  suit  by  the  husband  for  adul- 
tery, which  was  replied  to  by  a  charge 
of  adultery  and  cruelty  $  but  the  Court 
rejected  the  articles  pleading  cruelty, 
as  no  bar  to  the  orkrinal  suit.  The 
latter  was  a  charge  o/cruelty ;  but  the 
husband  alleged  adultery,  on  which  it 
was  allovred,  that  he  might,  if  it  were 
proved,  obtain  a  divorce. 

The  Court  took  time. to  deliberate 
on  the  question,  whether  his  lordship 
might  be  allowed  to  setire  from  the 
suit. 

Next  day,  the  noble  lord  addrats- 
ed  the  folk>wing  lettar  to  the  editor  of 
a  Morning  Paper  :— 
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8lR, 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  sur- 
prise, in  several  newspapers,  the  re- 
ports of  what  passed  on  Friday  last  in 
tbe  Consistorial  Court,  in  the  suit 
which  I  preferred  against  Lady  Ers- 
kine  for  adultery.  Not  having  been 
myself  present,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  correct 
or  incorrect ;  but  I  feel  myself  bound, 
in  justice  to  my  own  character,  to  de- 
clare through  you  to  the  public,  what 
the  case  actually  was  : — I  had  prefer- 
red (as  I  have  just  stated)  a  suit  against 
Lady  Erskine  for  adultery ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  it,  circumstances  having 
come  to  my  knowledge  which  fullv 
convinced  me  of  her  innocence,  I  di- 
rected my  proctor,  Mr  Nicholl,  to 
withdraw  my  suit,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  afterwards  delivered 
to  him  and  to  my  senior  counsel,  Dr 
Swabey,  a  written  paper  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  entreated  them  that  this  rea- 
son might  be  stated  in  open  Court,  in 
justice  to  Lady  Erskine. 

We  had  also  agreed  on  a  deed  of 
separation  ;  but  because  I  would  not 
execute  it  until  the  suit  had  been  with- 
drawn, that  my  motive  for  withdraw- 
ing it  might  not  be  misinterpreted,  the 
suit  was  continued  by  Lady  Erskine's 
proctors  against  me,  which  gave  the 
opportunity  of  reading  my  paper  in 
Court,  or  of  havine  the  eifect  of  it 
stated  by  my  counsel ;  but,  from  the 
reports  of  what  passed  in  several  news- 
papers^  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise, 
my  counsel  maintaining  Lady  Ers- 
kine's guilt,  though  the  evidence  still 
continued  secret,  and  though  I  had 
instructed  them  to  declare  my  fullest 
conviction  of  her  innocence  ;  and  im- 
puting also  to  me  the  baseness  of  co- 
habiting with  her,  believing  her  to  be 
guilty,  though  no  such  allegation  was 
before  the  Court.  Being  ignorant  of 
what  passed  in  Court,  I  impute  nei- 
ther malice  nor  mistake  to  any  of  the 


several  reporters  5  but  knowing  that 
my  proctor  and  my  learned  counsel 
must  confirm  what  I  have  stated,  it  is 
my  intention  to  attend  in  the  Court 
on  the  5th  of  June,  being  the  next 
Court  day,  to  justify  my  conduct  to 
the  world. 

In  the  paper  above-mentioned,  which 
I  desired  might  either  be  read,  or  the 
purport  of  it  brought  before  the  Court, 
I  stated,  that  having  now  a  full  con- 
viction of  her  innocence,  I  should  think 
it  wicked  to  submit  to  the  Court  for 
its  judgment,  and  to  the  world  through 
the  publication  of  the  evidence,  what 
in  my  conscience  I  believe  to  be  un- 
founded. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Erskike. 
Sunday^  May  27. 

JuT^e  5. 

As  soon  as  the  Court  met  this  mom- 
iag.  Lord  Erskine,  in  pursuance  of  the 
pubUc  notification  which  he  gave  in 
his  letter  in  the  newspapers  some  days 
ago,  appeared  in  Court,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench  next  Sir  William 
Scott,  the  presiding  Judge. 

As  soon  as  the  proctor  had  read 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  parties 
in  the  suit, 

Dr  Swabey  rose  and  said,  that  he 
was  counsel  in  this  suit  for  Lord  Ers- 
kine, and  he  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  Court,  that  the  noble  lord  being, 
since  the  institution  of  these  proceed- 
ings, perfectly  satisfied  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Lady  Erskine,  had  determi- 
ned, in  justice  to  her  ladyship,  and  to 
his  own  feelings,  to  withdraw  his  suit 
for  a  divorce.  Certain  proceedings 
were  now  pending  between  the  parties, 
which,  the  leartied  doctor  said,  he  ho« 
ped  would  terminate  the  matter  at  is- 
sue, by  a  deed  of  separation,  which 
was  then  drawn  up.  The  Court  was 
aware  that  Lady  Erskine  had  also  ap- 
21 
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pticd  for  altatoayy  and  a  lepanitioot 

aod  her  suit  was  still  pending.  Lord 
Erftkine  was,  however*  aoxioin  to  state^ 
that  he  meant  altogether  to  withdraw 
bia  applicaiion«  even  if  her  ladyship 
were  advised  to  continue  her  suit  against 
his  lordship,  should  the  adjustment 
now  going  on  out  of  Court,  not  ter- 
minate in  a  deed  of  separation  between 
the  parties  ;  so  that  notwithstanding 
this  abandonment  of  his  lordship's  suit, 
TJidf  Erskine  might,  if  so  advised  bf 
her  counsel,  still  parsne  her  applica- 
tion to  the  Court,  if  the  proceedings 
now  carrying  on  between  the  parties 
did  not  end  in  a  deed  of  separation. 
He  therefore  prayed^  that  the  assigna- 
tion granted  by  the  Court  should  be 
8|llowed  to  stand  over  till  the  next 
Court  day. 

Dr  Adams  said,  that,  as  counsel  for 
Lady  Erskine,  he  could  of  course  have 
no  objection  to  the  application  made 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Erskine,  that  the 
assignation  decreed  by  the  Court  should 
stand  over  until  a  future  day.  Up- 
on the  other  matters  referred  to  by 
Pr  Swabey,  he  (Dr  Adams)  should 
perhaps  better  consult  his  duty  by  say- 
ing nothing  upon  the  present  ecca- 
fion^ 

^  Sir  W.  Scott  then  ordered  that  the 
assignation  should  stand  over  till  the 
BCOLt  Court  day. 

.  jt*ord  Erskine  then  rose,  and,  with 
evident  emotion,  observed,  that  he  at-i 
tended  this  morning  in  Court,  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  his  concurrence 
in  what  had  fallen  frpm  hb  counsel* 
He  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  so, 
and  be  made  the  declaration  loudly 
^nd  openly,  because  there  was  no  per- 
son in  thiftland,  in  whose  good  opinion 
be  was  more  anxious  to  stand  well, 
than  in  that  of  the  kamed  person  who 
presided  in  that  Court.  The  noble 
lord  then  bowed  to  the  Court,  and 
resumed  his  seat* 

Sir  William  Scott  said,  that  as  the 


matter  now  stood,  he  trasted  the 
learned  counsel  who  advised  Lady 
Erskine,  would  concur  as  far  as  they 
could,  according  to  their  sense  of  the 
justice  of  the  case,  in  recommending 
such  a  course  as  would  spare  the  Court 
the  painful  necessity  of  deciding  upon 
this  case.  He  (Sir  Wm.  Scott)  had 
an  ancient  regard  and  friendship  for 
Lord  Erskine,  and  must  always  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  whatever  concerned 
Lord  Erskine,  or  the  peace  of  his  fa- 
mily. 


MaRQOIS    of    LONDONDeRRTi     WOVt 

Windows  broi^en  at  the  Qoreh's 
Acquittal. 

This  was  an  action  against  the  Hun- 
dred of  Ossulston,  for  damage  done  to 
the  noble  plaioti£Ps  hoase  in  St  James*s 
square,  upon  several  occasions  pending 
the  proceedings  against  her  Majesty. 

Mr  Gurney  stated  thr  case*  The 
mischief  bad  been  done  upon  several 
days — to  wit,  upon  the  6th  and  7th  oC 
June;  and  upon  the  10th,  11  thy  and. 
ISth  of  ^k>vember,  1820^  Actions 
like  the  present,  the  learned  counsel 
said,  became  matters  of  public  duty  ; 
for  the  true  mode  of  preventing  the 
outrages  of  mobs  was  (o  convince  them 
that  their  attack  did  no  real  mischief 
to  the  individual  against  whom  it  Qiight 
be  directed. 

Richard  Pigott  stated  that  he  was, 
at  the  time  specified  in  the  record/  in 
the  employ  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon* 
donderry.  On  the  night  of  the  6th 
June,  a  mob  of  150  or  200  persoof  as* 
sembled  before  his  maqter's  houae. 
They  knocked  at  the  door  and  called 
for  lights;  they  then  threw  itoo^, 
and  SIX  panes  of  glasa  were  broken. 
On  the  7th  June,  a  mob  of  from  900 
to  400  conducted  tirmKlvas  in  n  si^ 
milar  manner^  .    . 
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CroM-ctamiaed.— -WitDMshad  B<Mr* 
street  officers  in  the  house  ;  andy  upon 
the  attack  being  made,  they  sallied 
forth  and  dispersed  the  mob. 

Charles  Evans,  porter  to  the  Mar- 
<{VMf  said,  that  on  the  lOth,  llth»and 
13th  November^  a  very  numerous  mob 
assembled  before  his  master's  house, 
knocking  at  the  door,  breaking  the 
windows,  and  using  v^ry  abusive  lan- 
guage ;  51  panes  of  glass  (some  of 
them  plate  glass)  were  broken  $  wit- 
ness could  not  have  gone  into  the  street 
without  endangering  his  life. 

John  Smith  was  in  the  Marquis's 
house  on  the  6th  of  June  ;  as  soon  as 
the  mob  commenced  their  attack,  wit- 
ness sallied  out  with  the  servants  and 
the  Bow-street  officers  to  disperse 
them. 

Thomas  Middleton  was  in  the  mob 
on  the  10th  November,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  mark  and  apprehend  the 
assailants.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  him  from  distingruishing  the 
particular  persons  who  threw  ston^. 

Cross-examined. — Witness  was  sent 
for  to  the  house  of  Lord  Londonderry 
before  the  mob  assembled.  As  soon 
as  they  appeared  he  went  amo.ng  theni^ 
because  be  apprehended  mischief. 

Michael  O'^ryan,  a  glazier,  proved 
the  repairs  performed. 

Mr  Thomson,  for  the  Hundred,  of- 
fered no  defence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  the 
Juty  that  the  case  was  proved.  The 
amount  of  the  claim  was  29/.  2f.  6d: 

A  Juryman  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  noble  plamtiff  could  recover 
for  his  plate  glass  broken,  or  merely 
the  value  of  an  equal  quantity  of  crown 
glass. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said^  that^ 
whatever  glass  a  man  might  have  in 
his  house,  if  it  was  broken  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  paid  for  it. 

The  Jury  objected  to  the  magnitude 
-of  the  paneSk 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed, 


that  a  man  was  not  bound  to  keep 
small  and  incoavenieat  panes  of  glass 
b  his  windows. 

The  Jury  then  found  a  verdict  for 
the  pkintiff—Damages,  99i.  2^.  6d, 

After  the  verdict  was  delivered,  the 
Jury  said  they  had  understood  that  if 
a  shopkeeper  had  a  pane  of  plate  glass 
broken,  he  could  only  recover  as  for 
crown  glass. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  done  else- 
where. The  law,  in  the  case  before 
the  Court,  was  as  he  had  delivered  it. 


Mr  Ellistoit  for  the  Rbpre8en« 
TATiON  OP  Marino  Faliero. 

Qmn  of  Chancery,  April  27. 

The  Attorney-General  began  by 
readin?  the  bill  which  had  been  enter* 
ed,  calling  on  his  lordship  to  prevent 
Mr  Elliston,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  from  performing,  on  the  stage, 
the  tragedy  of  Marino  Faiiero ;  and 
he  then  recited  the  affidavit  of  Mr 
Murray,  on  which  the  application  waa 
founded.  The  affidavit  set  forth,  that 
the  copy-right  of  the  tragedy  was  his 
property  ;  that  he  had  not  given  Mr 
Elliston  permisston  to  perform  it ;  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief.  Lord 
Bvron  had  not  granted  any  such  per- 
mission. The  learned  gentleman  tnea 
observed,  that,  from  the  very  short  pe- 
riod during  which  these  papers  mtm 
in  his  hands,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
search  for  cases  applicable  to  this  ques- 
tion. There  was,  however,  a  case,  ia 
which  Lord  Kenyon  held,  that  reci- 
ting a  subject  from  memory,  did  not 
amount  to  a  publication,  under  t&e 
statute  of  Anne* 

Mr  Shadwellt— That  was  an  actioo 
at  law. 

The  Auomey-General  admittedthis 
to  be  the  fact ;  but  he  called  on  bis 
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lordskip  to  connder,  if  die  injunctidn 
were  sustained  in  the  present  instance, 
whether  the  Court  would  not  be  com- 
'pelled  to  interfere  in  many  cases  where 
such  interference  was  not  now  thought 
of.  It  had  always  been  understood  by 
the  managers  of  theatres,  when  an  au- 
thor gave  a  play  to  the  public,  or^  in 
other  words,  when  he  published  it, 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  perform 
it.  This  was  done  every  day,  and  in« 
junctions  might,  in  consequence,  be 
applied  for  against  di£Ferent  theatres, 
because  it  had  been  generally  suppo- 
sed, when  a  play  was  once  given  to 
the  public,  it  might  be  recited  on  the 
stage  with  the  same  freedom  that  it 
might  be  recited  in  a  private  room. 
In. an  ingenious  book  lately  published 
on  the  subject  of  injunctions,  two  par. 
ticular  cases  were  mentioned..- that  of 
Morris  and  Harris,  and  that  of  Ma- 
thews and  Taylor.  With  respect  to 
the  second  case,  he  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  its  peculiar  features  $  but 
there  were  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  first  case. 
Mr  Coleman,  it  appeared,  had  agreed 
that  all  his  dramatic  productions 
•hould  be  acted  at  the  riaymarket 
theatre,  of  which  he  and  Mr  Morris 
were  proprietors;  and  that  he,  un- 
known to  Mr  Morris,  had  furnished 
Mr  Harris,  of  Coveot-Garden  theatre, 
with  a  firce  called  X  Y  Zt  in  violation 
of  that  compact,  which  the  defendant 
acted,  knowing  that  the  compact  had 
been  entered  into.  But  no  two  cases 
could  be  more  dissimilar  than  that  and 
the  present,  since  the  application  for 
the  iniunction,  in  the  case  of  Morris 
and  Harris,  proceeded  on  the  act  of 
fraud. 

Mr  Shadwell.-^The  circumstances 
in  the  case  of  Mathews  and  Taylor, 
were  these : — Mathews  exhibited  to 
the  public  an  eflfusion  of  his  foncy, 
whicn  never  was  in  writing. 

Mr  £UistOD.--*That  is  incorrect.  It 


waa  in  writing  |  and  it^  coApotiCioii 
was  paid  for* 

Mr  ShadwelL — ^No  matter.  In  the 
course  of  the  entertainment,  he  intro- 
duced to  the  public  several  jocular 
matters,  which  a  person,  having  an 
extraordinary  memory,  got  by  heart, 
and  recited  after  him« 

MrElliston.—- In  that  case,  the  com- 
plaint was  for  publication,  not  for  act* 
ing. 

The  Attorney-General  would  con- 
tend, under  the  novelty  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, that  when  Loni  Byron  gave 
this  tra^dy  to  the  public,  (the  object 
of  wrikmg  a  tragedy  being  to  have  it 
performed,)  the  defendant,  though  be 
had  no  right  to  publish  it  as  a  book, 
might  lawfully  have  it  acted.  Every 
body  had  a  right  to  read  the  tragedy 
to  as  many  f  nends  as  he  pleased ;  and 
the  performance,  though  not  a  read- 
ingr^  but  a  public  recitation  of  it,  was 
not  such  an  invasion  of  property,  at 
entitled  the  plaintiff  to  relief  in  that 
Court.  What  injury  had  the  opposite 
party  sustained  f  They  did  not  state 
m  their  bill  any  injury.  Mr  Murray 
did  not  venture  to  say  that  he  vras  in- 
jured by  the  performance:  On  die 
contrary,  one  would  naturally  suppoae^ 
that  the  success  of  the  pJay  wouM  ra- 
ther increase  than  injure  its  sale.  If  so, 
he  submitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  this  equitable  relie£  If  he 
called  for  redress,  it  should  be  in  con- 
sequence of  some  injury  done  to  that 
property,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
assignment ;  and  as  nothine  of  that 
kind  was  alleged,  as  he  merdy  prayed 
for  the  injunction,  and  such  iortbcr 
relief  as  the  case  required,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  no  foundatioa 
on  which  his  lordship  could  proceed* 
The  plaintiff  further  declared,  that 
^'  no  permission  or  authority  vraa  given 
by  hxm,  or  by  Lord  Byron,  as  he  ve- 
rily believed,  to  perform  the  tragedy.** 
His  clienta  did  not  affect  to  say  thiut 
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such  consent  was  given*  because  they 
never  apprehended  that  it  was  necea- 
sary  to  ask  for  it.  He  did  not  mean  to 
argue,  that  his  lordship  ought  to  be 
influenced  by  any  injury  or  inconve- 
nience^ that  Mr  EUistoo  might  suffer^ 
if  the  injunction  were  continued  ;  be* 
<;ause,  if  the  Court  had  the  right  to 
interfere,  he  must,  like  all  others,  sub- 
mit to  the  injury.  But  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  right  did 
.exist,  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  would 
be  very  considerable.  He  had  gone  to 
much  expence  to  bring  i*-  forward,  and 
it  had  been  received  with  all  that  ap- 
plause which  a  work  of  this  kind  was 
kkely  to  excite.  The  performance  was, 
in  fact,  more  calculated  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  Mr  Murray  than  injurious.  If 
any  apprehension  had  been  entertain* 
ed,  that  it  would  not  be  well  received, 
that  apprehension  was  now  completely 
removed,  by  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  treated  by  the  pub« 
lie.  Undoubtedly,  his  lordship  bad  a 
right  to  restrain  from  publishing  the 
tragedy ;  but  if  the  Court  had  a  right 
to  prevent  the  defendant  from  acting 
it«^from  pursuing  a  course  which  had 
been  followed  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  where  persons  published  plays 
which  were  acted,  although  they  gave 
no  consent  that  they  should  be  per- 
formed in  any  theatre,  the  practice,  he 
apprehended,  would  be  novel.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  hoped  his 
lordship  would  dissolve  the  injunction. 

Mr  Phillimore  followed  on  the  same 
aide. 

Mr  Sbadwellf  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs,  said  it  appeared  to  him  that 
^r  Elhston  had,  in  express  violation 
of  his  lordship's  order,  drawn  up  on 
Tuesday  last,  acted  this  tragedy.  He 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  make  a  com- 
.plaint  against  him  for  having  perform- 
ed the  play*  If  it  were  true,  that  for 
some  time  he  had  been  in  possession  of 
^e  tragedy,  and  that  he  had  gone  to 
.czpeoce  in  producing  it,  perhaps  it 


would  be  harsh  to  complain  against 
him  on  account  of  the  performance* 
Leaving  that  aside,  he  would  proceed 
to  argue  a  question  which  certainly 
was  of  very  great  importance  to  au- 
thor84  How  stood  the  case?  Lord 
Byron  having  written  a  work,  sold  it 
to  Mr  Murray,  The  Attorney-Gene* 
ral  said,  that  when  a  poem  was  written 
in  the  form  of  a  tragedy,  it  necessarily 
implied  a  poem  to  be  acted.  But  there 
was  no  such  implication,  and  it  did  not 
apply  to  this  case  more  particularly  ; 
because,  in  the  bill  announcing  the  per- 
formance, it  was  stated  that  the  trage-* 
dy  was  written  in  a  manner  not  fit  for 
the  theatre.  Now  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  poem,  which  came  from 
the  author's  pen,  not  fit  for  the  theatre, 
implied  a  poem  that  was  to  be  perform- 
ed on  the  stage.  The  play-bill  of  the 
25th  April  stated — "  Those  who  have 
perused  *  Marino  Faliero,'  will  have 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  consider- 
able curtailments,  aware  that  conver- 
sations or  soliloquies,  however  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  in  the  closet,  will 
frequently  tire  in  public  recital."  So, 
therefore,  the  defendant,  willing  to  sa* 
tisfy  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
taste  of  the  public,  did  not  bring  the 
tragedy  forward  as  the  author  wrote 
it,  but  used  his  own  discretion  in  adapt- 
ing it  for  the  stage.  And  having  cur- 
tailed it  in  many  parts,  having  omitted 
many  passages  which  he  admitted  to  be 
beautiful,  he  performed  the  tragedy  at 
the  work  of  Lord  Byron.  Now,  those 
very  alterations  might  cause  the  trage- 
dy to  be  censured  by  the  public,  while 
the  work,  if  left  as  it  originally  stood^ 
might  add  to  the  author's  fame,  al- 
though it  was  represented  contrary  to 
his  feelings.  It  was,  however,  said^ 
that  no  injury  had  been  done ;  but 
when  an  individual  had  property,  no 
matter  of  what  description,  it  was  to 
be  used  as  he  thought  fit,  and  not  as  a 
third  person  deemedt  proper.  His  learn- 
ed friends  seemed  to  think,  that  no 
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person  otight  to  apply  to  a  Court  of 
Equity  for  relief,  unless  he  could  shew 
all  the  damage  that  might  arise  from 
the  act  of  which  he  complained.  But 
this  was  not  necessary  ;  and  here  it 
was  very  easy  to  see,  that  much  injury 
might  be  done  to  an  author^  by  the 
representation  of  a  play  on  the  stage, 
which  he  had  never  intended  to  be 
produced  there.  The  piece,  in  this 
tase,  was  not  what  came  from  the  au- 
thor himself;  and  the  public  exerci- 
sed judgment  only  on  what  they  saw. 
They  might  discover  faults  in  the  per- 
formers ;  they  might  be  displeased  with 
the  embellishments  of  the  theatre ;  thev 
might  perceive  various  errors,  for  whicn 
the  author  was  not  accountable,  but 
the  consequence  of  which  must  be, 
that  the  play  would  suffer  in  the  re- 
presentation. If  so,  would  not  those 
who  published  also  suffer  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  ?_ Would  not  the 
public  judgment  be  warped  against 
the  play,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  represented  ?  And  could 
it  then  be  so  saleable  as  it  was  before  ? 
The  Attomey-General  observed,  that 
if  the  representation  of  the  play  was 
prohibited,  the  public  reading  of  it 
might  also  be  prohibited.  He  went 
ialong  with  him  in  that  proposition. 
He  saw  no  objection  to  private  read- 
ing, since  the  book  was  bought  for 
private  individuals^  any  of  whom  might 
read  it  to  his  family  or  his  friends,  but 
not  for  hire.  It  was  the  reading  to  the 
public  for  hire' that  constituted  the 
publicity  of  the  case,  and  took  it  out 
of  the  general  observation  of  the  At- 
torney-General. What  he  meant  by 
iiire  was,  where  every  individual,  on 
paying  a  certain  sum,  had  a  right  to 
attend,  if  he  pleased.  But  it  was  a 
very  distinct  case  where  the  auditory, 
however  numerous,  attended  by  the 
express  invitation  and  permission  of 
the  person  who  recited  the  work.  The 
Attorney-General  argued,  that  what 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  farce  of 


X  Y  Z,  was  not  an  anttaorky ;  tad 
how  did  he  mdce  it  differ  from  ihm 
case  ?  He  said,  that  by  the  agroenieBt 
between  Mr  Coleman  and  his  partnen 
in  the  Haymarket  theatre,  they  had  % 
right  exclusively  to  represent  X  Y  Z 
at  that  theatre.  The  fact  was,  that* 
in  equity,  they  had  purchased  X  Y  Z  ; 
but  the  person  who  had  an  equitable 
right,  did  not  stand  in  a  better  situa- 
tion than  the  assignee  of  the  property 
in  this  case. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— Was  that 
farce  published  ? 

Mr  Ellistoto. — It  never  was. 

Mr  Shadwell  contended,  that  whe- 
ther it  was  published  or  not,  made  no 
difference  in  the  right  to  the  property. 
In  the  case  of  Macklin  v.  Thomas,  an 
injunction  was  granted  against  the  de- 
fendant on  the  application  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  author  of  a  farce  called 
Love^a-la^Mode,  which  at  the  time 
was  not  printed.  It  appeared  that 
some  person  of  astonishing  memory 
littended  the  performance  of  the  faroe, 
and  contrived  to  carry  off  the  very 
words  of  it.  The  defendant  proceed- 
ed to  act  it,  and  there  an  injunction 
was  granted,  though  the  farce  had  not 
been  published.  He,  however,  took  it 
that  the  recital  in  that  .case  vras  consi- 
dered a  publication,  since  it  made  tlie 
farce  known  to  all  who  attended  the 
defendant's  performance.  In  the  < 
of  Matliews,  in  which  Mr  Barber  \ 
concerned,  the  words  were  taken  down 
with  a  view,  as  he  understood,  to  reci- 
tation ;  and  then  the  Court  granted 
the  injunction,  to  prevent  the  recita- 
tion of  that  which  had  not  been  print- 
ed, although  it  had  been  recited.  Nowy 
when  the  Court  granted  that  injunc- 
tion, they  must  have  considered  thnt 
the  public  recitation  by  the  defendant 
was  a  publication.  And  if  such  red* 
tation  by  the  defendant  was  so  consi- 
dered, they  must  equally  have  const- 
dered  the  recitation  by  the  f^intiff  as 
a  publication*  The  two  tUags  wtre 
94 
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ttriproeaL  Theredtatmn  by  the  plaia* 
tiff,  awl  that  by  the  defendaot«  mast 
each  be  looked  on  as  a  publication ; 
and  if  so»  here  waa  a  case  where  an  in- 
junction was  granted  to  prevent  the 
performance  of  that  which  had  aU 
leady  been  published.  The  case  of 
Colffiaa  and  another^  in  the  5th  Term 
ReportSi  was  an  action  under  the  sta« 
tute  of  Anne  for  the  penalty ;  and 
there  the  only  question  was,  whether 
a  theatrical  representation  came  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  the 
Court  held  that  it  did  not.  He,  how- 
ever,  did  not  stand  on  that  statute, 
but  on  the  right  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  exercised  long  before, 
and  independent  of  the  statute  of  Anne. 
In  the  case  of  Macklin  and  Richards, 
and  in  a  long  series  of  cases,  the  Court 
interfered  to  protect  the  property  of 
authors,  independent  of  the  statute. 
He  said  independent  of  it,  because 
they  gave  relief  where  the  parties  ap- 
plymg  had  not  brought  thero&elves 
within  its  meaning.  In  those  cases 
the  Court  had  acted  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple, without  reference  to  the  statute. 
He  thought,  in  the  present  instance, 
his  lordship  had  done  nothing  but 
what  was  consonant  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Court ;  but  he  was 
aware,  if  his  lordship  felt  a  doubt  on 
the  subject,  he  would  send  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  a  court  of  law. 
His  client  was  quite  ready,  if  the  mat- 
ter must  be  so  decided,  to  proceed  im- 
mediately. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— The  only 
question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
meantime  ? 

Mr  ShadwelU— While  on  this  point, 
though  nothing  was  said  about  it  in 
the  tSfidavit,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  Lord  Byron's  work  was 
published  on  Saturday  morning.  Now 
it  was  for  his  lordship  to  judge,  what 
expense  could  have  been  incurred  in 
getting  up  a  pby,  from  Saturday 

▼Olt.  WV.  PART  II. 


morning  to  Wednesday  evening*  It 
was  qmte  obvious,  particularly  whea 
they  considered  the  intervening  Sun^ 
day,  that  no  great  expense  had  beeo 
^ne  to  in  bringing  out  the  tragedy. 
They  could  not  suppose  that  Mr  £U 
liston  had  any  part  of  the  play  ready 
before  the  day  of  publication  ;  and  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  course  of  three 
days  could  not  have  been  considerable. 
No  expense  could  have  been  incurred^ 
durinj^  that  time,  sufficient  to  afford  a 
plea  for  allowing  Mr  EUiston  to  peri 
form  the  tragedy  pending  the  dedsioa 
of  the  question. 

The  Attorney-Gcneral»i— .My  learn* 
ed  friend  began  with  alluding  to  Mr 
EUiston's  infraction  of  your  lordship'a 
order. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— It  is  but 
justice  to  Mr  JLlliston  to  say,  that  he 
called  on  me,  and  intimated  the  way  in 
which  he  stood  with  respect  to  the  re* 
presentatbn  on  Wednesday  night.  I 
stated  that  the  injunction  was  granted  | 
and  I  think  Mr  Shad  well  quite  right 
in  not  complaining  under  all  the  cir* 
cumstances.  Mr  EUiston  afforded  the 
same  facility  in  the  case  of  theCobourg 
theatre. 

The  Attorney-General.— Mr  Ellis, 
ston  is,  I  am  sure,  the  last^  person  who 
would  willingly  infringe  any  order  of 
the  Court. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  in  the 
case  of  Mathews,  the  Court  interfered, 
because,  though  the  work  was  not  li- 
terally published,  yet,  as  the  defendant 
had  performed  it  for  money  at  differ- 
ent theatres,  he  had,  pro  tanta^  pub- 
lished it ;  and  the  injury  was,  that 
those  who  attended  that  species  of  en- 
tertainment, had  just  as  good  a  right 
to  imitate  it,  if  they  could  do  so,  ai 
the  defendant  had.  The  Court  there 
said,  that  though  the  author  had  givep 
the  right  of  listening  'to  his  perform- 
ance, even  to  those  who  could  take 
away  the  words,  they  would  not  per- 
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tnit  them  to  be  ptiblialied  m  the 
way.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
the  principle  did'not  apply  here  I  If  it 
covid  be  so  contrived  that  a  case  could 
be  made  out  for  the  decision  of  the 
CfMirt  of  Kind's  Bench,  whether  any 
action  could  lie  for  performing  this 
piece,  admitting  what  the  perform* 
ance  was,  and  subject  to  any  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties,  it  would  be 
the  best  course  that  could  be  pursued. 

The  Attorney-General  intimated, 
in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr 
Shadwell,  that,  for  months  before  the 
tragedy  was  published,  it  had  been 
announced  as  forthcoming;  that  the 
scene  where  it  was  laid  was  known  $ 
and  that,  therefore,  Mr  Elliston  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  the  neces- 
sary dresses  in  readiness. 

Mr  ShadwelL — ^As  to  the  question 
of  the  intermediate  representation, 
while  the  matter  is  pending,  my  client 
has  jio  objection  to  come  to  an  under? 
standing,  if  Mr  Elliston  will  make  an 
affidavit  that  none  of  the  persons  who 
acted  in  the  play  had  any  knowledge 
of  its  contents,  so  as  to  be  able  to  study 
it  before  Saturday  morning. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— I  don't  look 
at  that  at  alL  If  you  drive  me  to  de- 
cide in  the  first  instance,  1  must  do  so 
in  the  best  way  I  can.  The  difficulty 
is,  how  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  all 

Parties,  until  the  question  is  decided* 
f  a  man  pirates  a  work»  an  action  on 
the  case  is  brought,  an  account  of  the 
profits  of  the  sale  is  kept,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  paid  over  to  the  proper  per- 
son. But  here  it  is  very  dimcult  to  as- 
certain the  damage  suffered.  The  bet- 
ter way  will  be,  if  the  King's  Bench 
decide  that  an  action  can  be  sustained, 
to  appoint  some  third  person  to  say, 
what  Mr  Murray  has  lost,  and  what 
profits  Mr  Elliston  has  made. 

Mr  Shadwell. — It  is  not  the  da- 
mages we  look  to  I  I  wHi  sutc  what 
as  the  fact. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.-*-!  cannot 


agree,  that  every  man  who  writea  t 
tragedy  intends  that  it  shall  be  per* 
formed.  I  should  be  e&tremely  sorry 
if  we  were  obliged  to  see  all  the  trage- 
dies that  are  written* 

Mr  ShadwelL— Lord  Byroo  is  by 
no  means  desirous  that  his  play  should 
be  represented  ;  and  Mr  Morraiy,  who 
publishes  for  him,  feels  very  ansfoos  to 
comply  with  his  wishes. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— That  hoe 
of  conduct  does  Mr  Murray  great  cre- 
dit. With  respect  to  the  subject  itselff 
all  I  can  say  about  it  is,  that  a  propo- 
sition has  been  thrown  out  |  and  if  you 
trust  me  BO  far  as  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject, I  will  to-morrow  send  yoo  my 
decision.  If,  in  the  meantime,  yoo  can 
enter  into  an  arrangement,  let  me  know 
it.  I  shall  then  have  lost  nothing,  ex- 
cept so  much  time. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^We  are 
satisfied  with  what  your  lordship  pro- 
poses. 

Mr  Shadwell  stated,  that  bis  cKent 
was  anxious  to  have  the  queation  set- 
tled once  for  all. 

.  The  Lord  Chaocellor.^.1  will  pre- 
pare myself  to  decide ;  and  you  shall 
have  the  result,  if  you  send  to  my 
house  at  one  to-morrow. 

The  Attomey-General  said  that  the 
play  had  been  well  received.  Therefore, 
no  injury  had  been  done  to  Lord  Byron's 
feelings.  It  was  very  true,  the  tragedy 
had  been  curtailed  ;  but  that  was  the 
fate  of  all  plays-— not  excepting  those 
of  Shakespeare.  He  hoped  hia  lord- 
ship would  not  be  troubled  to  decide. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.^It  it  a  very 
important  thing  to  so  respectable  a 
publisher  as  Mr  Murray,  that  this 
subject  should  be  settkd  onoe  for  afl* 
But  ny  opinion  wiU  not  settle  the  law 
once  for  alL  And  if  I  detemine  to 
continue  the  injunctioo,  I  would  oe* 
vertheless  send  the  parties  to  a  court 
of  law,  to  see  whether  an  acdoa  will 
lie  in  a  case  of  this  nature. 

Mr  ShadwelL-^ We  mmi  go  to  a 
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M«rt  of  law  on  a  caae^  not  by  way  of 
action. 

Tbe  Attorney-General. — ^Therecan 
be  no-  action.  There  are  no  facts  on 
which  to  join  issue.  Yonr  lordship  is 
awaret  that  the  play  has  been  adverti- 
sed at  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  for 
Monday. 

It  was  intimated,  that  an  injunction 
was  preparing  for  that  theatre. 

Mr  Shadwell.^— My  client  has  so 
much  dealing  with  authors  of  emi- 
nence, that  he  wishes  the  question  to 
be  set  at  rest. 

After  some  further  conversation,  it 
was  agreed,  that  if  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor determined  to  continue  the  injunc- 
tion, a>case  should  be  made  out  for  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Benchj 
in  Older  to  settle  the  law  upon  the  8ub«- 
jcct. 

The  question,  we  believe,  was  not 
again  brought  forward. 


MUABAT    AGAINST    RUNDBLL,    FOR 
COi^TRlOHT  OF  CoOK£RY  BoOK. 

Ckmrt  of  Chancery,  No^  S. 

Mr  Horn,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiflF,  prayed  his  lorduiip  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  which  the  defendant  had  ob- 
tained, to  restrain  his  client  from  pub- 
lishing a  work  on  a  very  interesting 
subject.  Cookery.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  as  follows : — Some 
time  previous  to  the  year  1 805^  the  de- 
fendant, Mrs  Rundell,  who  was  a  lady 
of  -great  respectability,  had  composed 
and  collected  several  receipts  and  ob- 
servations on  the  important  art  'of 
cooking,  of  which  she  was  generously 
anxioua  that  society  should  have  the 
benefit.  Her  only  object  was  to  make 
the  book  find  its  way  into  the  world 
with  that  sort  of  eclat  which  was  cal- 
culated to  insure  its  becoming  fashion- 
able I  «id^  therefore,  her  first  object 


was  to  find  out  some  person  thrbugh 
whose  auspices  she  could  introduce  it 
to  the  west  end  of  the  town.  She  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  gentleman- 
of  aU  others  the  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  her  literary  la* 
hours  on  this  ancient  and  important 
art  and  mystery.  Upon  the  shelves  of 
Mr  Murray  it  would  become  the  com- 
panion of  the  works  of  the  most  ceie* 
brated  poets,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers, and  with  them  she  fancied  it 
would  descend  to  posterity.  This,  to 
an  author,  and  a  female  author,  actu* 
ated  by  the  laudable  vanity  of  seeing 
her  work  so  ushered  forth  to  generu 
attention,  was  sufficient  reward.  She 
therefore  assigned  her  manuscripts  to 
the  plaintiff,  Mr  Murray,  the  book- 
seller, with  hberty  to  publish  it  for 
his  own  use  and  beneht;  with  this 
restriction,  however,  that  her  name 
should  not  appear  as  the  author.  Mr 
Murray  found,  that  the  receipts  were 
in  many  respects  imperfect,  and  re^ 
quired  classification  ;  he,  therefore,  at 
his  own  expense,  placed  the  itaanuscript 
under  the  revisal  of  a  person  to  render 
it  fit  for  publication,  lie  also  suggest- 
ed to  Mrs  Rundell  the  propriety  of 
making  several  additions  to  tne  work^ 
which  she  accordingly  made.  *  When 
the  work  was  at  lengtn  ready  for  pub- 
lication^ it  was  found  that  a  title-page 
was  wanting,  which  Mrs  Rundell  had 
omitted  to  furnish.  The  task  of  com- 
posing one  devolved  upon  Mr  Murray, 
and  the  book,  which  was  destined  to 
add  so  largely  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  this  country^ 
was  ushered  into  the  world  under  the 
title  of  «  A  New  System  of  Domestic 
Cookery,  founded  upon  principles  of 
economy,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
private  ^milies,  by  a  Lady."  This 
publication  was  effected  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  Mr  Murray,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  work  did  not  at  first  make 
an  adequate  return  for  the  money  he 
had  expended  upon  it.   However,  the 
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■ale  tficfeaaed,  and  in  1807  Mr  Mar« 
ray  thought  he  might  venture  to  pub- 
fish  a  second  edition  of  the  booky  with 
many  alterations  and  improvements, 
among  which  was  the  addition  of  a  ta» 
ble  of  contents,  which  he  employed  a 
person  to  compose.  He  also  requested 
Mrs  Rundell  to  furnish  him  with  some 
observations  on  carving,  and  the  fair 
author  accordingly  dished  him  up  an 
essay  on  that  subject.     Mr  Murray, 
however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  essay  was  served 
up,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  it 
to  another  disciple  of  Apicius,  to  be 
set  in  proper  order.     Anxious  that 
every  possible  light  should  be  thrown 
on  tne  subject,  Mr  Murray  caused  nine 
plates  to  be  drawn  and  engraved,  illua- 
trati  ve  of  the  sublime  my  stery  of  carving. 
The  plaintiff^  too,  added  diverse  new  re- 
ceipts  of  his  own,  together  with  some 
most  interesting  matter,  under  the  title 
of  "  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family  Dinners." 
In  short,  he  made  an  entirelv  new  ar* 
ranfirement  of  the  work  for  the  second 
edition,  which  was  published  in  1809; 
and  in  doing  this  he  incurred  great  ex- 
pense.    The  plaintiff  had  since  that 
time  published  several  new  editions  of 
the  book,  with  many  farther  improve* 
ments,  so  that  he  calculated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  work  was  supplied 
by  him.     There  was  now  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  book-;  which  demand,  it 
was  hot  reasonable  to  infer,  was  oc* 
casioned  solely  by  the  improvements 
which  Mr  Murray  had  effected  upon 
the  work,  and  to  the  exertions  which 
he  had  made  to  circulate  it.  The  learn- 
ed Counsel  said,  that  he  now  came  to 
the  point  which  had  induced  him  to 
address  hi^  lordship  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. It  appeared  that  Mrs  Rundell, 
after  having  for  so  many  years  surren- 
dered up  to  Mr  Murray  all  right  in 
the  work)  wished  now  to  resume  the 
power  which  she  had  abandoned,  and 
had  <  obtained  an  injunction  fwmhis 


Honour  the  Vice*<%aiicelIor,  btohibsU 
ing  Mr  Murray  from  publisning  the 
work.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  were  the  grounda  of  thk 
conductonthepartof  MrsRundeU.  He 
(Mr  Horn)  thought  he  should  be  Me 
to  satisfy  bis  lordship,  by  the  evidence  of 
a  letter  of  Mrs  Rundell,  that  that  lady 
had  resigned  all  property  in  the  work* 
This  letter  was  written  in  answer  to 
one  addressed  to  Mrs  Rundell  by  Mr 
Murray.  That  gentleman  being  at 
Edinburgh  in  September,  1808,  m 
which  city  Mrs  Rundell  was  also  re- 
siding, thought  himself  bound  in  gra- 
titude, as  the  work  had  turned  out 
more  profitable  than  he  had  expected, 
to  make  the  lady  some  acknowledg- 
ment. Under  the  influence  of  this  feu- 
ing,  he  sent  her  the  foUo wing  letter  :— 

<<  Mt  Dbarsst  Madah* 
**  The  unexpected  occurrence  of  soiiie 
business  induces  me  to  solicit  your  par* 
don  for  being  obliged  to  delay  the  plea- 
sure of  attending  you  until  Monday 
morning.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  hap- 
py to  avail  myself  of  this  first  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  the  inclpsure,  which 
I  trust  you  will  feel  it  as  highly  ho- 
nourable in  you  to  receive,  as  it  is  gra- 
tii^ring  in  me  to  have  such  means  for 
offering.  Although  your  gift  to  me 
has  proved  far  more  valuable  than  I 
expected,  yet  it  has  added  little  to  the 
gratefulness  which  I  have  so  long  en- 
tertained for  a  friendship  which  it  is  mj 
highest  pride  to  maintain,  and  which 
must  ever  render  me  your  obliged  ser- 
vantt 

*«  John  MuRnAY." 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— That's  good 
cooking. 

Mr  Horn. — The  enclosure  spoken 
of  in  the  letter  was  a  draft  on  Mr  Mur* 
ray's  banker  for  150/.  Mrs  Rundell 
returned  an  answer  to  Mr  Murray  in 
the  following  terms  :— 
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''My  mar  Sib, 
**  Your  very  handsome  and  most  un« 
expected  present  I  have  just  receiveds 
and  can  truly  say  i  never  had  the 
smallest  idea  of  any  return  far  what  I 
considered,  and  which  really  was,  a  free 
gift  to  one  whom  I  bad  long  regarded 
as  my  friend.  If  in  truth  you  have 
found  my  little  work  productive  so  far 
above  your  expectations  as  to  render 
TOur  very  obliging  enclosure  any  satis* 
BCtioQ  to  your  own  feelings,  I  will  not 
a£EitMit  your  noble, sentiment  by  return-i 
ing  it ;  although  your  persuasion  of  its 
being  honouradble  to  my  poor  abilities 
is  r«dly  necessary  to  make  me  believe 
I  do  not  err  in  accepting  it.  I  beg  to 
return  you  my  best  acknowledgments, 
my  dear  sir,  and  to  assure  you  of  what, 
however,  I  hope  you  do  not  doubc,  I 
am  your  obliged  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

*«  Maby  Eliza  Rundsll." 

It  might  be  seen  from  this  letter, 
that  Mrs  Rundell  did  not  accept  this 
money  from  any  mercenary  motive; 
she  did  not  receive  it  in  the  shape  of 
payment,  but  as  a  testimony  of  merit 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  an  author.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
Mrs  Rundell,  after  writing  that  letters 
to  come  into  a  court  of  equity.  The 
defendant  might  contend,  either  that 
she  never  did  give  the  work  to  Mr 
Murray,  or  that  if  she  did,  a  legal  as- 
signment was  wanting,  and  this  ques- 
tion might  be  decided  at  law^  but  she 
does  not  choose  to  meet  the  case  at 
law,  but  has  brought  it  into  equity. 
He  considered  it  a  breach  of  good  faith 
towards  Mr  Murmy  for  the  defendant 
to  oome  into  equity  to  ask  relief. 

Mr  Heald  then  addressed  the  Court 
for  the  defendant,  and  contended  that 
Mrs  Rundell  had  not  dispossessed  her- 
self of  her  right  to  the  work  by  any 
act  of  her  own^  and  that  by  sunering 
Mr  Murray  to  publish  it  for  fourteen 


yews^  4ht  hid  done  so  with  the  vie«f« 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  would 
again  revert  to  her ;  nor  watf  it  to  be 
contended  that  Mr  Murray's  «  cra- 
vings of  appetite'^  ought  not  to  have 
been  satisfied  in  the.  fourteen  years» 
when  the  very  extensive  sale  of  the 
work  bad  fully  repaid  him  every  es-« 
pense  he  had  been  at,  and  given  him 
m  addition  very  considerable  profitiU 
The  worki  of  which  so  much  had  aU 
ready  been  said,  was  generally  admits 
ted  to  poBfless  conaider^le  meHk.  Even 
the  reading  of  it  did  not  fail  to  give 
one  an  appetite. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — ^Then  hand 
the  book  up  to  me. 

Mr  Heald  then  proceeded  to  ar^uei 
that  there  had  been  no  legal  assign- 
ment of  the  work  to  Mr  Nl  urray,  be« 
cause,  as  his  lordshi{}  knew,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  required  the  assignment  to 
be  drawn  out  in  writing,  and  attested 
by  two  witnesses  i  and  in  that  case  the 
assignment  would  bold  good  for  only 
fourteen  years,  unless  renewed  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term.  Therefore, 
if  there  had  been  a  regular  assignment 
of  the  work  to  Mr  Murray,  instead  of 
^gih,  as  in  the  present  ci(se,  the  right 
Of  publication  would  have  devolved  tQ 
Mrs  Rundell  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years.  How,  then,  could  it  be  con- 
tended, that  Mrs  Rundell  was  placed 
in  a  different  situation  from  the  effect 
of  a  gift  than  if  there  had  been  a  legal 
assignment  i 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
all  Mr  Murray's  injunction  implied 
was,  that  Mrs  Rundell  had  no  right 
to  publish  the  work  with  Mr  Murray's 
embellishments.  The  question  was* 
whether  Mrs  Rundell  should  publish 
the  work  without  the  embellishments, 
or  whether  Mr  Murray  should  publish . 
the  embellishments  without  the  work 
embellished.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
consider  in  this  case  whether  Mr  Mur- 
ray had  a  right  to  exclude  Mrs  Run- 
dell from  publishing  the  work ;  and  io 
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the  view  of  the  eaie  which  he  at  that 
time  tooky  it  appeared  to  htm  that 
though  Mrs  Rtindell  might  not  suc- 
ceed in  restraining  Mr  Murray  from 
publishing  the  original  work,  yet  that 
gentleman  could  not  succeed  in  re« 
straining  I^er,  or  any  other  person, 
iiom  publiihtng  it. 

Mr  Heald  said,  he  would  be  satis- 
fied, for  his  party  to  take  what  had 
fallen  from  his  lordship  as  judgment 
in  the  cause.  He  called  upon  his  lord^^ 
ship  to  maintain  the  injunction  on  the 
same  argument  which  he  had  before 
urged,  namely,  that  if  Mr  Murray  had 
obtained  a  legal  assignment  of  the 
copyright,  the  right  of  publishine 
would  nave  returned  to  Mrs  RundeU 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years.  The 
learned  Counsel  then  observed,  that 
Mr  Murray  had  been  fully  remune- 
rated for  every  expense  he  nad  incur- 
red in  publishing  the  work,  though  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  not  yet  sa- 
tisfied his  craving  appetite. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
question  was  not,  whether  or  not  Mr 
Murray  possessed  the  copyright,  but 
whether  Mrs  RundeU  ought  not  to  ob- 
tain a  retnedv  for  her  alleged  grievan- 
ces, at  law,  instead  of  equity.  With 
legard  to  what  had  been  said  respect- 
ing the  profits  which  Mr  Murray  had 
<^ainedy  it  ought  to  be  considered  not 
only  what  he  had  gained  by  the  ea- 
pense  and  trouble  he  had  employed  on 
that  work,  but  also  what  he  might 
have  gained  if  he  had  employed  the 
same  trouble  and  expense  in  another 
work  exclusively  his  property. 

.  Mr  Pepys  also  addressed  the  Court 
for  Mrs  Runddl.  He  observed^  that 
when  Mr  Murray's  case  came  origi- 
nally before  his  lordship,  it  stood  on 
quite  different  grounds  to  those  on 


which  it  was  now  fuppoitied.  MrMur* 
ray,  in'  his  bill,  had  stated,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  book  was  his  origmal 
composition ;  but  being  called  upon 
by  Mrs  Rundell's  answer,  to  point  oat 
such  parts  as  were  written  by  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
his  whole  work  was  the  production  of 
the  title-page,  the  index,  and  the  ta- 
ble of  contents.  The  title-page  was 
Mr  Murray's  greatest  achievement* 
He  said,  that  he  believed  the  sale  of 
the  work  depended  in  a  mat  measure 
on  havinflr  an  attractive  title ;  and  then 
he  described  the  manner  in  which  hcf 
with  infinite  labour,  composed  the  ti- 
tle page.  He  (Mr  Pepys)  could  fancy 
he  saw  Mr  Murray  rising  from  the 
completion  of  his  arduous  task,  his 
eye  glistening  with  rapture,  and  hit 
whole  frame  labouring  under  the  ef- 
fects of  the  inspiration  which  had  ena* 
bled  him  to  perfect  his  masterpiece  of 
composition.  The  learned  gentleman 
next  stated,  that  Mrs  RundeU  had 
given  Mr  Murray  the  copyright  for 
the  first  fourteen  years  only,  as  a  re- 
muneration  for  the  expense  which  be 
incurred  in  publishing  the  book;  it 
never  was  her  intention  to  abandon  all 
future  claim  upon  the  work.  It  was 
admitted  that  Mrs  RundeU  had  the  le- 
gal title.  Mr  Murray  had  never  at- 
tempted to  try  the  question  at  law; 
and  the  question  now  to  be  decided 
was,  whether  the  Court  would  grant 
Mrs  RundeU  the  relief  she  was  entitled 
to,  or  would  compel  her  to  seek  a  re* 
medy  at  law  for  every  invasion  of  her 
copyright. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  finally  stated, 
that  he  did  not  consider  a  court  of 
equity  the  proper  place  to  decide  tlie 
question,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  tried 
in  a  court  of  law. 
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Loss  OF  THE  AbBONA  TRANSPORT. 

"-Extract  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the 
persona  saved.—''  I  have  the  melancho- 
ly taak  of  informing  you  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Abeona  transport,  t>f  SW 
tonSf  ia  which  I  had  embarked  with 
other  settlers  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  persons  on  hoard 
her. 

**  On  the  25th  ultimo^  in  latitude 
4^  d(y.north,  longitude  25^  39^  west, 
about  fifteen  minutes  past  noon*  the 
alarm  was  given  that  the  ship  was  on 
fire.  It  proved  to  be  in  the  lazaretto 
abaft,  the  receptacle  of  all  the  ship's 
stores  and  provisions.  Every  nerve  was 
exerted  in  banding  water  to  the  first 
mate  and  seamen  who  were  down  in 
that  place  ;  but  all  proved  useless,  for 
the  people  in  a  few  minutes  were  dri- 
ven up  from  below  by  the  dense  smoke, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fire 
communicated  toevery  surrounding  ob- 
ject. In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
first  alarm  the  case  was  hopeless,  the 
ship  being  in  a  perfect  blaze  from  the 
main-mast  aft  on  the  lower  deck ;  and 
from. the  excessive  heat  of  the  upper 
one  we  momentarily  expected  the  fire 
to  penetrate  it.  The  skiff  and  two  gigs 
were  downt  and  the  long  boat  almost 


high  enough  for  dearinsr  the  side,  when 
the  flames  rushing  up  From  the  after- 
hold  <:ommunicated  with  the  main  rie** 
Sing,  flew  up  to  the  mast  head  like 
ghtning,  and  blasted  every  hope  of 
getting  her  clear. 

''  The  panic  and  confusion  were  such, 
that  the  long-boat  proved  too  heavy  to 
be  launched  by  the  few  who  were  suf- 
ficiently collected  to  attend  to  the  or- 
ders given,  and  on  the  falling  of  the 
main  arm-yard  she  was  stove.  Seeing 
now  all  was  over,  and  the  people  wese 
throwing  themselves  overboard  and 
into  the  boats,  I  also  jumped  over,  and 
happily  was  picked  up  by  the  gig. 
Our  anxiety  was  now  to  save  as  many 
lives  as  our  three  small  boats  could 
possibly  swim  with ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
say,  that  forty-nine  were  miraculously 
preserved. 

**  A  few  minutes  after  I  quitted  the 
wreck,  the  main  and  mizen  masts  fell ; 
the  flame,  rapidly  advancing  forward^ 
drove  numbers  of  the  poor  wretches  on 
the  bow-sprit,  where  it  was  our  hard 
lot  to  behold  them  frantic,  without  be- 
ing able  to  render  them  the  least  as- 
sistance. You  willjudge  how  the  boats 
were  crammed,  when  husbands^  who 
had  wives  and  children  still  clinging  to 
the  wreck,  exclaimed  against  more  be- 
ing received !  / 
i*  We  kept  close  to  the  wreck  till 
day-light  next  momingi  in  the  hope 
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tkat  aoy  ytnel  which  might  be  pant&g 
would  see  the  immenae  body  of  fire^ 
which  continued  raging  till  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  every 
thing  disappeared.  A  little  before  day- 
break  the  carpepter  discovered  a  vessel 
close  to  us.  We  seized  our  oarsy  and 
were  on  board  of  her  in  a  few  minutes. 
She  proved  to  be  the  Coadeca  da  PontCf 
a  Portugese  merchant  ship,  from  Ba- 
hia,  bound  to  Lisbon. 

"  This  dreadful  accident  was  occa« 
sioned  by  Mr  Duff,  the  first  mate,  for- 
getting his  wonted  prudence  in  taking 
the  candle  out  of  his  lantern,  to  see 
•omething  more  clearly  with,  when  a 
spark  from  it,  or  the  candle  itself,  fell 
on  some  of  the  combustible  matter 
around.  His  grief  at  having  been  the 
4eause  of  such  destruction^  made  him, 
when  solicited  to  save  his  life,  decline 
it*  *  No^'  he  said,  *  I  pity  those  in  the 
boats  the  most ;  for  with  us  it  will 
#ooD  be  over  ;  but  they  will  be  eating 
each  other  in  a  few  days/ 

*<  Parental  affection  never  shone  with 
jpeater  lustre  than  on  this  occasion ; 
mothers  and father8,apparently  regard- 
lets  of  themselves,  caught  up  their 
young  children,  and  threw  them  into 
the  boats  ;  and  in  one  fi^milf  ( Barre's) 
the  eight  juniors  are  preserved — one  a 
child  of  fifteen  months  old — while  the 
noble  parents,  with  their  eldest  son  and 
daiughter,  are  numbered  vnth  the  dead. 
Another  circumstance  of  a  'great  soul 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  Mrs  M - 
Laren,  with  her  husband  and  four  chil- 
'dreni  upon  the  dames  advancing,  re- 
treated into  the  fore  channels^  when 
teeoUiscting  that  her  husband  was  a 
good  Bwimmer»  she  implored  him  to 
-save  his  own  life,  and  leave  her  and 
tkeir  children  to  the  fate  that  awaited 
them,  as  be  could  not  avert  it }  and  heir 
vHshes  were  iRteaded  to.'' 

'^-^The  Prinoestof  Hesse  Hombourg, 
formerly  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
taAd>'  parsed  by  Frankfort  on  the  2Sd 
ultimo,  proceeding  from  her  residence 


at  Homboorgy  accompaiiled  by  her 
husband.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
Louisbourg,  near  Stutgard,  on  a  viak 
to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  likewise  a  Princess  of  England* 
She  will  remain  there  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Prince  her  husband,  who 
sets  out  for  Vienna,  whither  he  is  go- 
ing to  solicit  the  post  of  Commander- 
ia-Chief  of  the  expedition  against  Na^ 
pies,  which  is  still  vacant.  General 
Sommariva,  who  was  destined  to  fill  itt 
having  been  appointed  to  replace  the 
Duke  of  Wurteroberg  in  his  command 
in  the  interior  of  Austria.  .  The  eti- 
quette of  courts  would  not  permit  the 
Margravincr  as  an. English  Princess,  to 
appear  at  Vienna,  where  her  husband 
could  only  be  received  in  quality  of  a 
General  in  the  Austrian  service*  It  is 
remarked)  that  the  Landgrave  of  Heaae 
Hombourg  ia  the  only  German  Sovf« 
reign  who  has  offered  to  serve  in  the 
Austrian  army  against  the  EJng  of  the 
Two  Stciliea.  This  is  considered  at 
the  homage  of  gratitude  which  the 
Princes  of  that  House  pay  to  the  Em* 
peror  Francis,  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted, for  the  sovereignty  of  their 
house  and  the  acquisition  of  a  small  ter- 
ritory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Attempt  to  Assassinats  Coi#o- 
NBL  Browne  at  Milan.— >It  is  with 
feelings  of  the  most  painful  kind  that 
we  lay  the  following  infbrraatioQ  be* 
fore  our  readers  ;  and  it  is  with  no  less 
pain  that  we  trace,  in  this  diabolical 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  an  honourable 
and  gallant  roan^  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  infuriated  and  maligncitt 
system  of  calumnyaiid  falsehood whteh 
was  employed  against  him  by  the  Ra- 
dical Press  In  this  country,  cmly  be- 
cause he  was  a  too  efficient  agenfc  in 
vnveiiing  the  conduct  of  the  present 
idol  of  Radicalism. 

This  gentleman,  some  timeago,eame 
ever  to  England,  whet«,  having  learnt 
the  particular  charges  brougbt  against 
him,  he  returned  to  Italy  to  collect  de- 
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gUm  evidciiM  for  u&ei  I'tfiitftndii  off 
those  cftlttraoies.  Whtkt  he  waa  hert| 
he 'did  aoi  eonceal  hia  belief  that  his 
li£e  would  be  attennpted  in  Italy ;  and 
he  iiwtttbiied»  that  he  oonmoaly  car« 
ried  pistols  for  self-defence. 

He  had  nearly  arranged  his  aSsin 
at  Milan^  and  had  already  forwarded 
all  hiB  papers  to  England,  meaning  to 
IbUow  them  himself  in  less  than  ten 
days*,  when,  on  the  9th  ultimo,  return^ 
lag  kite  at  night  and  alone  from  the 
Opera*  he  was  attacked  by  two  assas- 
•ia«^  evidently  with  no  intention  of  rob^ 
bery  ;  for,  though,  they  disabled  him, 
(hey  did  not  attempt  to  plunder  him  of 
his  watch,  money*  or  other  valuables. 
The  Cokmel  defended  himself  resohitie* 
ly»  and  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  in 
whicb  he  received  font  wounds  in  the 
head,  apparently  with  a  knife,  and  one 
in  the  chest,  evidently  with  a  siihtto. 
The  last  would  certainly  have  been 
fatal;  but  for  the  thickness  of  bis  great 
coat*  coat*  and  waistcoat.  As  it  was, 
the  weapon,  penetrated  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  and  considerably  injured 
the  seventh  rib. 

The  Cobnel's  friend  and  physician* 
Br  Cioeri*  vras  called  in,  who,  on  per- 
ceivinr  the  nature  of  the  wounds, 
thought  it  necessary  to  require  the  as- 
aistatice  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  Prou 
feasor  Paletta,  of  the  Milan'  Hospital* 
and  both  of  them  continued  assiduous- 
ly to  attend  their  patient. 

Three  of  the  wounds  in  the  head 
were  pretty  deep*  the  other  slighter  ; 
bat  the  most  dangerous  was  the  wound 
in  the  chest ;  from  which,  however*  bis 
medical  attendanCAare  inclined  to  think 
that  fatal  consequences  are  not  to  be 
apprehended.  It  is  attended  with  acute 
nam,  restlessness*  and  difficulty  of 
oreatbing ;  but  these  symptoms  have 
been  alleviated  by  bleeding. 

Upon-  the  whole,  the  Colonel  is  go- 
ing  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected  ; 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  very  sktlrul  men^ 


and  will  rtedve  every  benefit  that  cars 
and  attention  can  grive. 

The  assassins  have  for  the  present 
escaped,  bat  the  government  nas  ta^ 
ken  every  step  for  their  apprehension. 

The  above  account  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  Doke  of  Leeds  to  the 
Earl  o£  Liverpool  i  and  a  bulletin  by 
Dr  Ciceri  and  Professor  Paletta,  up  to 
six  p.  M.  on  the  10th  instant*  has  also 
been  forwarded,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Colonel's  friends.  It  is  hoped*  that 
he  will  himself  be  able  to  write  by -the 
next  courier. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
private  letter*  from  a  person  confident 
tially  attached  to  the  honSehoId  of  Co.' 
lonel  firowne.:^— 

«  Milaui  Dec.  12* 
<*  It  is  needless  for  me  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  horror  of  a  deed,  which 
makes  every  heart  shudder.  Still*  tht 
interest  I. am  aware  you  take  in  every 
transaction*  has  induced  me^o  address 
»you. 

«*  On  Saturday  evening,  CoL  B*  at<> 
tended  the  Duke  of  Leeds  to  the 
Opera-house.  Afterthe  entertainment, 
the  Colonel,  unattended  and  uaarmedy 
was  proceeding  home,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, two  ruffians  assaulted  him,  one  of 
whom  pierced  him  on  the  left  side  with 
a  stiletto,  and  exclaimed,  <  0  foHa  P 
— ( It  is  done. )  A  scuffle  ensued  be<> 
tween  them,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Colonel  received  four  wounds  on  the 
•head,  and  was  thus  left.  He  was  able, 
however,  to  find  his  way  home*  and 
immediate  recourse  was  had  to  several 
physicians,  who*  to  the  exceeding  joy 
of  every  one,  ascertained  that  none  of 
the  wounds  were  mortal*  I  am  now 
happy  to  state,  not  only  that  this  in- 
teiiigence  has  been  repeatedly  confirm- 
ed, but  that  he  ia  recovering." 

The  narrow  escape  which  this  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  officer  had,  may 
be  further  judged  of  from  the  follow^ 
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io^  ciretmiBtaiice  :<p«At  ihe  battle  of 
Vittoria,  where  he  served  as  one  of  the 
Dokeof  WellingtoQ*t  Aid-de-Camps, 
he  received  a  severe  wound  is  the  heady 
which  never  closed,  but  over  which  he 
haa  unce  worn  a  silver  pbite,  that  had 
been  let  into  the  fracture.  Had  anj  obe 
of  the  four  wounds  inflicted  .upon  him 
by  the  assassins,  been  given  in  that 
part  of  his  head,  the  coosequences,  in 
all  probability,  woidd  have  been  im- 
memately  fatal. 

^-  The  Gazetieof  Saturday  contains 
loyal  and  affectionate  Addresses  to  the 
King  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham  ;  the 
dean  .of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  with 
the  lord  high  steward,  high  bailiff,  de- 
puties and  burgesses  of  the  city ;  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  Tenterden, 
Kent ;  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery 
of  Chanonry;  the  provost,  magistrates, 
and  common  council  of  Kirkcudbright ; 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  inhabitants 
of  Liskeard ;  the  mayor  and  corpora^ 
tion  of  Huntingdon  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Trowbridge ;  the  provost  and  town- 
council  of  Nairn;  the  provost  and 
town-council  of  the  royal  burgh  of 
Forres»  in  North  Britain  ;  the  chancel- 
lor, principal,  and  professors  of  the 
college  of  Aberdeen ;  the  noblemen 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Sel- 
kirk; the  provost,  magistrates,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  royal  burgh 
of  Dingwall ;  the  portreeve  and  otlur 
inhabitants  of  Teign mouth ;  the  vic^r, 
churchwardens,  and  others,  of  Well- 
ingborough ;  the  magistrates,  clergy, 
ship-owners,  and  others,  of  South 
Shields  and  Westoe ;  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  burgesses  of  Warwick ; 
the  magistrates  and  burgesses  of  In- 
verary ;  the  noblemen  and  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Ajr ;  the  noblemen 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Mo- 
.ary ;  the  magistrates  and  town-council 
of  Pittenweem  ;  the  magistrates  and 
jtown-council  of  New  Galloway ;  the 
magistrates  and  other  inhabitantsof  the 


royal  burgh  of  Taia  $  and  die  i 
taut  householders  of  Edmoutoo. 

2Sd. — ^This  moriiiogt  at  about  tea 
minutes  before  seven.  Admiral  Sir 
George  Campbell,  G.C.B.,'comm8Dd« 
er-iu'^ef  .  at  Portsmouth,  was  found 
dead  in  his  dressing-room  by  his  valet« 
who  had  left  bim  only  a  kw  minute 
previous.  He  was  lying  on  the  floor^ 
with  a  pistol  by  his  side.  This  melan- 
dmly  event  has  astonished  the  whole 
town,  and  caused  the  deepest  coacenif 
Sir  George  bein^  of  a  humase  and 
charitable  disposition,  and  of  exempla- 
ry domestic  habits.  He  had  the  ho* 
nour  of  being  highly  esteemed  by  the 
King.  On  his  going  on  board  the  yacht 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Majesty  on 
his  arrivalhere,  the  King  observed,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  out  of  the 
yacht  during  his  stay,  «id,  turning  to 
Sir  George,  added,  in  a  familiar  tone^ 
which  he  always  used  vrith  this  gallant 
admiral,  *^  I  shall  not  even  go  on  shore 
to  see  you,  George."— We  are  entire- 
ly at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe. Sir  George  was  fifty  years 
of  age ;  he  entered  the  navy  very  early 
in  life ;  was  made  a  post^apUun  io 
1791 ;  rear-admiral  in  1S04 ;  vice-ad- 
miral in  1S06;  and  admiral  of  the 
white  in  1814.  He  waa  appointed 
post-admiral  at  this  station  in  1817  ; 
his  term  would  have  expired  in  April 
next,  A  coroner's  inquest  has  beca 
held,  and  it  has  returned  a  verdict  of 
Lwiac^, 

We  understand  that  Lord  Melvflle 
immediately  promoted  his  nephew. 
Captain  the  Hon.  G.P.  Campbell  «f 
the  Racehorse,  to  the  rank  of  posu 
captain,  as  an  expression  of  the  hiffh 
sense  entertained  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  deceased.  Sir  B.  Blooau 
field,  we  hear,  has  expressed  the  King's 
sorrowful  feelings,  and  his  kind  and 
gracious  wishes,  to  X^dy  Caaapbell^oa 
the  deeply  afflicting  event. 

— AnumberoftbemerchantSybank* 
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ersy  kc.  d  London,  ha^ingt  >t  a  pri- 
Tate  meeting,  voted  and  subscribed  a 
lojal  Address  to  the  King,  the  political 
principles  of  which  did  not  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  many  other  members  of 
that  respectable  body,  a  requisition, 
numerously  signed,  was  presented  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  call  a  meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  the  d4<th,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  an  Address  more 
suited  to  the  views  of  the  requisition- 
ists.  On  that  day,  accordingly^  most 
of  the  merchants  who  signed  the  re* 
qnisition  attended,  in  order  to  propose 
or  support  resolutionsfounded  thereon, 
but  the  opposite  part  j^  who  signed  the 
former  loyal  declaration,  also  attended 
in  gpneat  numbers,  and  a  more  noisy  and 
riotous  scene  has  never  been  witnessed 
in  the  city.  Tho  principal  speakers 
were  Mr  A.  Baring,  Mr  Bosanquetj 
Sir  William  Curtis,  Mr  John  Smith, 
(banker, )  and  some  other  eminent  mer* 
chants  ;  but  from  the  noise  kept  up  by 
the  opposing  party,  nothing  of  their 
speeches  could  be  neard.  Resolutions 
were  passed^  containing  professions  of 
loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  and  condemnation  of 
the  conduct  of  Ministers.  A  shew  of 
hands  was  taken  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  moved  by  Sir  W. 
Curtis,  but  it  was  decided  that  a  ma« 
jorxty  of  three  to  one  were  in  favour  of 
the  resolutions. 

27th At  twelve  o'clock,  the  King, 

according  to  appointment,  received  the 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Recorder^  &c.  of 
Dublin,  charged  to  present  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  corporation  of  that  city 
to  his  Majesty.  The  members,  dress- 
ed in  their  robes,  arrived  at  Carlton 
Palace  in  grand  style,  and  were  iotro^ 
duced  to  his  Majesty,  seated  upon  the 
throne.  The  Address  was  read  by  J. 
Greene,  Esq*,  the  newly  elected  Re- 
corder, of  Dublin,  and  most  graciously 
received.  This  is  the  first  A  ddress  from 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin 


ever  received  by  the  Soveireign  on  the 
throne* 

dOth.-^The  Caxton  printing-office^ 
Liverpool,  situate  on  Copperas-hill,haB 
been  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  stock  which  it 
contained. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  the  captain  of  the  watch 
was  goinj^  his  round,  he  discovered  fire 
to  issue  from  a  window  in  the  north* 
knd  of  the  building.  He  immediately 
ffave  an  alarm,  and  a  crowd  soon  col- 
beted  on  the  spot.  From  the  &nt,  the 
destruction  of  the  premises  appeared 
ineviuble.  The  fire  raged  with  extra- 
ordinary violence,  and  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  building.  The  paper  in 
the  different  rooms  fed  the  fiames,  and, 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
the  discovery  of  the  accident,  the  three 
upper  stories  were  in  a  perfect  blazer 
The  devouring  element  soon  worked 
its  way  downwards  to  the  third  story, 
and  about  three  o'clock  the  whole  of 
this  immense  pile  of  buildings  present- 
ed one  sheet  of  flame.  The  roof  fell  in 
soon  afterwards.  Veryjittle  of  the  im- 
mense stock  on  these  extensive  premi- 
ses has  been  saved.  The  conflagratioo 
was  too  rapid  to  allow  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  saving  any  considerable  part 
of  it.  Copper-plates  to  a  considerable 
amount  have,  however,  been  saved,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  account-books,- 
bills  of  parcels,  &c.  Some  paper  was 
also  saved,  but  in  so  damaged  a  state 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  Ail  the  types 
and  presses  are  destroyed.  We  have 
not  heard  how  this  awful  calamity  ori- 
ginated. The  son  of  Mr. Fisher  went, 
as  usual,  through  the  different  rooms, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  at 
that  time  all  was  safe.  The  building 
was  heated  by  steam,  and  the  man  who 
attended  the  engine  also  went  round 
the  rooms  without  a  candle,  and  he  too 
found  all  safe.  It  is  supposed  the  ca- 
lamity was  caused  by  the  snuff  from  a 
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emUtf  which>  bciag  thrbwo  etreieMLy 
on  the  floor,  or  left  burning  in  the 
tnuffersy  after  emouidering  for  aeveral 
hoant  set  fire  to  sone  paper  near  to  itt 
KideveatnaUj  inn>lved  the  premites  la 
flames.  The  establishment  thus  unfor* 
tnnately  destroyed,  was  the  roost  ex- 
tensive periodical  publication  ware- 
hoase  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
stock  and  premises  were  insured  for 
86,0(M.>  but  we  know  not  whether  this 
aam  will  coyer  the  actual  loss.  By  thtf 
calaosityy  nearly  one  hundred  individu- 
als are  depriTed  of  the  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  by  their  industry. 


FEBRUARY. 


2d.— The  tumults  among  the  colliers 
in  Shropshire  have  led  to  fatal  conse- 
quences* On  account  of  the  reduction 
of  iron  and  stagnation  of  trade,  the 
wages  of  the  men  were  reduced  Gd* 
per  day;  Discontent  immediately  ma- 
nifested itself;  and  a  large  body  of 
men  marched  to  Madley*wood,  Daw* 
ley,  Scc^f  stopped  all  the  works*  iojtt* 
red  and  destroyed  the  machinery,  and 
compelled  the  workmen  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  turbulent.  On  Friday 
te'nnight  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  call  out  the  two  troops  of  the 
Wellington  yeomanry »  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Colonel  Cludde»  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power;  and  they  proceeded  to 
disperse  a  body  of  about  SOOO  rioters* 
assembled  near  the  Old  Park  Iron 
Works,  three  miles  from  Wellington* 
The  riot  act  having  been  read,  and  an 
hour  elapsed,  the  mob  stiH  remaining, 
some  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken 
into  custody ;  but  when  the  consta* 
bles  and  military  were  conducting  their 
prisoners  towards  the  town,  a  'general 
attack  with  stones  and  cinders  v^as 
made  by  the  colliers  upon  them,  from 
the  summits  of  two  cinder-hills,  on 


each  side  of  the  rood*  Tke  abrupt 
ascent  of  the  hills  rendered  a  charge 
impracticable,  so  that  the  cavalry  were 
obliged  to  use  their  fire-arms;  one 
man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  many  were 
wounded,  some  dangerously,  two  of 
whom  are  since  d^ad.  The  cavalry, 
however,  succeeded  in  securing  six  of 
the  eight  prisoners,  who  were  lodged 
in  Shrewsbury  gaoL  la  dispersing 
the  mob,  several  of  the  cavalry  were 
severely  hurt  by  stones  and  anders. 
On  the  following  day  the  milit^ury 
force  was  increased.  This  circum* 
stance,  and  the  fate  of  some  of  their 
companions,  intimidated  the  rioters 
from  doing  further  mischief  in  the 
iron-works;  but  parties  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  adjacent  country, 
and  are  begging,  while  others,  more 
desperate,  are  committing  depredationa 
upon  property*  Several  persona  have 
been  atopped  and  plundered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  works.  Verdicta 
of  Justifiable  Homicide  have  beeO/re* 
turned  on  those  killed  or  dead  of  their 
wounds.  Some  of  the  colliers  on  Thurs- 
day last  returned  to  their  work* 

6th. — County  Meetings.^— The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  county  meet* 
ings  inScotland,  at  which  loyal  addresa- 
es  to  his  Majesty  have  been  voted  :— 


91 

14 

— 7 

66 
IS 


77 


Aberdeenshire— For  the  address 
Against  it 
Migority 
Ayrshire — ^For  the  address 
Against  it 

Malority        51 

Edinburghshire — For  Ihe addreas  111 

Against  it  S7 

Majority  -84 

Fifedhire— For  the  address      •        S& 

Against  it      .        .        SS 

Majontj        SO 

Kirkcudbright— For  the  address      62 

for  the  amendment  15 

Minority        —37 

Lanarkshire— For  the  address         90 

for  the  amendment    94 

MiKjority        —  4 
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Fotithm-^For  the  addnm      .     .B7 

ilkgaiiiBtit        •     •       8 

Minority       — -8i 

ReDfirewahire— Far  the  addre»       63 

Against  it  •      44 

Migority       19 

Argyllehirc,  Banffshire,  Berwickshire, 
Caithness-shire,  Da  mfries-shire,  Dum- 
bartonshire, Haddingtonshire,  InTcr- 
ness-shire,  Kincardineshire,  Linlith- 
gowshire, Peebles-shire,  Roxburgh- 
shire, Ross-shire,  Selkirkshire,  Stir- 
lingshire, and  Wigtonshire,  unanu 
mous. 

■    6th. — King's  Visit  to  Drury- 
Lane.— The  King  having  graciously 
signified  his  intention  to  visit  this  thea- 
tre on  Tuesday  night,  the  royal  box 
above  the  stage,  in  a  line  with  the  first 
circle,  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  the 
utmost  splendour  and  magnificence  for 
the  reception  of  his  Majesty  and  par- 
ty. From  the  front  of  the  box,  cover- 
ing the  centre  pannel,  hung  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  royal  arms,  emblazon- 
ed on  a  ground  of  silk,  and  above  was 
erected  a  silken  canopy  surmounted 
by  the  crown.     The  interior  of  the 
box  was  fitted  up  in  a  similar  style, 
and  a  splendid  chair  of  state  was  pla- 
ced in  front  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  Majesty.    Two  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  m  full  state  uniform,  bearing 
halberts  in  their  hands,  attended  hts 
Majesty  on  this  occasion,  and  were 
stationed  on  the  stage  on  each  side  of 
the  royal  box.   Nothing  could  exceed 
the  demand  for  places,  from  the  mo- 
ment it  became  known  that  his  Majes- 
ty was  to  honour  this  theatre  with  his 
presence ;  and  the  concourse  of  per- 
sons  who    assembled  in   the   streets 
around  the  theatre,  in  the  hopes  df 
gaining  admittance,  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  doors  were  opened,  was  great 
beyond  all  precedent.     The  crush  in 
Brydge's-street,    Russell-street,    and 
Vinegar-yard,  was  so  mat,  that  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  the  shop  windows 
were  saved  from  being  broken.     It 


would  bt  viifl  to  Mtempt  to  deaciSie 
the  scene  which  ensued  upon  the  opow 
iDg  of  the  doors  of  the  thottre.  Untfl 
seven  o'clock  the  exterior  vettibnle 
was  thronged  with  company,— ^rties 
of  hulies  and  geotlemen,  indtscnmi* 
nately  mixed,  straggling  to  make  a 
passage  to  the  pay-box*  Many  coin* 
panies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  previously  secured  places,  were 
obliged  to  return,  after  several  fruitiest 
attempts  to  make  their  way  bhrongh 
the  crowd.  The  interior  of  the  house 
presented  a  spectacle  of  an  equally  no* 
vel  description.  The  pit  was  in  a  state 
of  overflow  on  every  side.  The  gal- 
leries presented  the  same  appearance  ) 
and  the  lobbies  of  every  tier  of  boxes 
were  filled  with  individuals  disappoint* 
ed  of  obtaining  places,  endeavouring 
to  persuade,  and  in  some  cases  to  force, 
the  box-keepers  to  open  the  bos* 
doors%  Sums  of  monev  greatly  ex* 
ceeding  the  price  of  admission,  were 
offered  to  procure  seats  of  any  kind  } 
and  such  was  the  unexampled  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  view  of  his  Majesty,  that 
most  of  the  boxes,  from  the  dress  dr* 
cle  up  to  the  third  tier,  had  a  cortege 
of  the  most  respectable  and  genteel 
persons,  contented  to  occupy  standing 
accommodation,  the  door  of  the  box 
bein^  opened  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fordmg  them  a  view. 

When  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
the  rush  was  terrible ;  the  shrieks  of 
ladies  who  had  imprudently  ventured 
into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  .were 
heard,  and  caused  the  mbst  painful- ao- 
xiety.  Some  gentlemen  at  great  h»» 
zard  mounted  the  railings,  and  with 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  opening 
the  windows  which  overlook  the  pit 
passage,  thereby  causing  a  free  venti- 
lation, which  did  much  service ;  by 
thismeans  also  many  females,  who  saw 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  entrance 
to  the  theatre,  were  enabled  to  esca^ 
from  the  intolerable  pressure  withm, 
although  not  without  the  loss  of  their 
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boflsotsand  put  of  tbeir  dnesaes,  wbich 
were  reut  in  pieces  io  the  confusion 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  parties 
contending  for  admission. 

His  Majesty,  attended  by  the  Dukea 
of  York  and  Clarence,  With  their  re* 
spective  suites,  entered  the  royal  boxes 
at  seven  o'clock*     Immediately  upon 
his  appearance  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense audience  who  crowded  the  pit, 
boxes*  and  galleries*  simultaneously 
stood  up  uncovered,  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  of  loyalty  and  attach* 
ment  to  the  person  of  their  roost  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  in  such  an  overwhelm, 
ing  torrent  of  rapturous  and  tumultu- 
ary applause^  as  must  entirely  bafle 
the  power  of  the  pen  to  convey  ade- 
quately to  the  reader.     This  scene  of 
enthusiastic  rejoicing,  accompanied  by 
the  universal  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchkfs  from  every  part  of  the  house, 
continued  for  nearly  ten  minutes.  Du- 
ring this  period  his  Majesty  continued 
standing  and  bowing  to  the  audience. 
The  curtain  rose  on  his  Majesty's  en- 
trance, and  exhibited  the  whole  com* 
pany  of  the  performers  of  this  theatre, 
filling  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
stage.    As  soon  as  his  Majesty  took 
lus  seat,  the  company  and  the  orches- 
tra struck  up  the  national  anthem  of 
M  God  save  the  Kinff,'' at  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  verse  of  which,  a  raptu- 
rous shout  of  approbation  was  set  up. 
.   His  Majesty  looked  extremely  well, 
and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  health  and  spi- 
.lits.-    He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  mili- 
tary suit  of  dark  blue,  with  golden 
aiguiUettes.    The  Duke  of  York  sat 
on  his  right,  iv  a  field  marshal's  uni- 
form, and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
on  the  left  of  his  Majesty,  in  his  uni- 
form as  admiral  of  tfaie  fieet.    At  the 
back  of  the  box  were  the  lord  in  wait- 
ing, and  the  master  of  the  horse,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  as  well 
as  the  other  usual  attendants  foraiing 
the  respective  suites  of  his  Majesty 


and  royal  brothers.  The  boi  above 
that  occupied  by  the  roval  party,  was 
occupied  by  a  part  of  the  royal  suite, 
consisting  of  general  officers  in  uni- 
form, add  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Nea- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  opera  the 
company  again  came  forward,  and 
sung  ^<  God  save  the  King,"  amidst 
the  most  ecstatic  bursts  ot  applause« 
and  long  and  loud  continued  cheering* 
The  farce  was  then  about  to  com- 
mence, but  the  performers  who  ap-i 
peared  v^ere  compeUed  to  retire  for  a 
time,  the  audienceinsisting  upon  **  Rule 
Britannia"  being  eiven  ;  which  demand 
was  complied  with,  amidst  the  loudest 
cheers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  farce, 
^*  God  save  the  King"  was  repeated 
with  unanimous  and  ecstatic  applause^ 
the  audience  standing  up  and  joining 
in  the  chorus.  His  Majesty  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  with 
the  whole  of  which  he  seemed  to  be 
much  delighted.  On  leaving  the  box, 
he  bowed  several  times  in  reply  to  the 
universal  cheers  and  plaudits  of  the 
house. 

On  the  whole,  a  more  gratifying 
spectacle  has  never  on  any  occasion 
been  witnessed.  It  was  an  ardent  tes- 
timony of  loyal  affection  and  attach- 
ment, which  does  the  highest  honour 
to  British  feeling. 

7thd — Kino's  Visit  to  Covewt- 
Gabdsn.— His  Majesty  reached  the 
theatre  at  within  five  minutes  of  seven 
o'clock ;  and,  on  passing  the  iron  gates, 
was  cheered  with  acclamations  of 
**  Long  live  King  George  the  iV.  1" 

The  concourse  was  excessive ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  adopting  the  wise 
precaution  of  opening  the  doors  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  the  pres- 
sure was  comparatively  triviaL  The 
theatre  was  filled  immediately  on  its 
opening,  and  the  spectacle  which  it 
presented  was  grand.  Every  seat  in 
every  box  commanding  but  a  glimpse 
of  that  which  the  King  was  tp  occupy^ 
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had  .pitnpady  been  Ukfin,  Imd  every 
box  in  the  bouse  wae  crowded  to  an. 
oyerflow  loog  before .  the  commence- 
meot  of  the  play.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
the  glass  of  each  door  that  looked  to* 
wards  the  staee  box,  was  struggled 
for  by  two,  three,  or  more  sturdy 
combatants,  and  in  some  places  where 
some  favoured  individual  had  been  ac« 
commodated  with  a  chair  at  the  out- 
side of  a  box,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  his  situation,  which,  from 
its  ineligibility,  at  first  appeared  se« 
cure,  was  soon  taken  possession  of  by 
new-comers.  The  galleries  and  pit 
were  crowded  to  their  extremest  li- 
mits, and  the  most  eager  expectation 
was  observable  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 
which  frequently  manifested  itself  in 
loud  huzzas. 

The  arrivals  of  the  different  public 
characters  who  attended  in  honour  of 
the  King,  occupied  the  attention  and 
plaudits  of  the  immense  audience  till 
the  rile  of  the  curtain.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  came  about  half  past  six. 
He  was  with  some  ladies  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  box,  on  the  right  of  the 
house.  He  was  immediately  recogr. 
nized,  and  received  with  the  most  uni* 
versal  enthusiasm.  An  attempt  at  hiss- 
ing began  with  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals when  the  applause  had  subsided, 
but  upon  this  ofience,  the  general  ac- 
clamation was  still  more  loudly  renew- 
ed. His  Krace  bowed  repeatedly.  Lord 
Exmoutn,  who  sat  on  tne  same  side  in 
the  dress  circle,  was  applauded  on  co- 
minr  in,  and  the  same  respect  was  paid 
to  the  Duke  de  Frias,  and  some  other 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  In  fact, 
the  boose  was  a  great  levee,  with  the 
people  adoiitted  to  take  a  share  in  of- 
fering respect  to  their  Sovereign. 

The  pky  was  Tweyth  Nigh.  At 
its  commencement,  the^  clamour,  in 
consequence  of  the  crushing  in  the  pit, 
was  so  lottd  that  the  players  were  ob- 
liged to  pause ;  but  tne  noise  eventu- 


dly  subsided.  His  Migesty  paid  great 
attention  to  the  performance,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  musical  part  of  it.  On 
this  subject  he  frequently  conversed 
with  bis  right  and  left  hand  supports* 
ers.  He  applauded  the  performers, 
and  cheered  them  in  aeveral  instances 
with  the  exclamation,  «<  Bravo  !" 
Sometimes  he  used  his  glass  to  look 
round  the  house.  He  recognized  the 
occupant  of  one  of  the  private  boxes 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and 
saluted  the  party  with  much  affability 
and  condescension,  at  the  same  time 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  individual  thus  honoured. 
Between  the  acts  he  occasionally  stood,* 
always  bowing  to  the  plaudits  which 
were  reiterated  at  every  interval,  and 
frequently  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart 
while  doing  go.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
'*  Rule  Britannia"  was  sung.  His  Ma*, 
jesty  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  listened 
to  the  whole  with  evident  gratification«^ 
The  singers  were  retiring,  when  *'God 
save  the  King"  was  again  called  for. 
The  demand  was  vehemently  enforced, 
and  the  singers  returned.  When  they 
got  through  the  lines-— 

*'  Scattex  his  epemiei. 
And  make  them  fidl,** 

the  thunders  of  applause  which  burst 
forth  made  every  thinfir  else  inaudible. 
The  first  lines  of  the  hist  stanz»— 

««  Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  George  be  pleased  to  poor- 
Long  may  he  reign  !** 

were  taken  up  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  vocalists  on  the -stage  vrere 

r*n  obliged  to  pause.  We  say  on 
stage,  for  at  intervals  the  whole 
house  lent  their  voices  to  swell  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  strain.  During  the 

Progress  of  the  pantomime,  the  risibi- 
ty  of  his  Majest]^  was  strongly  exci- 
ted by  the  drolleries  of  Grimaldi,  and 
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tk»  gwteiqtt  toaiUoatuMit  of  the 
piece*  When  it  tecmiiiated,  *^  God 
aeve  the  King''  was  ^aam  loudly  call* 
od  foTf  and  sung  amidst. a  renewal  of 
the  acdamationa.  But  in  aU  the  in* 
tarvala  of  the  play,  the  house  had  been 
in  an  uproar  of  appbuse.  The  few 
atteoopts  made  to  offendi  and  they 
vere  extremely  few  and  partial,  were 
inscantly  overwhelmed  with  something 
of  a  generous  shame  that  such  feelings 
flhouM  disturb  a  British  audience; 

From^^e  Times. 

.  We  cannot  dose  our  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  important  even* 
iogy  for  so  its  probable  influence  on 
lAie  national  politics  and  even  charaoi* 
ter  may  entitle  it  to  be  cidled,  without 
mentioning  some  facts  that  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  and  circumstances 
ihat  have  passed  under  our  observa^* 
tion,  tending  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  audiences  from 
which  the- testimonies  of  loyal  feeling 
have  emanated.  The  difficulty  and 
ganger  of  gaining  admission  to  the  pit 
are  well  known,^  and  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable,  therefore,  than  that 
it  should  be  left  to  free  and  fair  com- 
petition. Yet  we  are  assured  that  per- 
sons, the  known  or  avowed  supporters 
of  the  present  administration^  have 
been  allowed,  on  both  evenings,  to 
take  their  choice  of  stations,  previous- 
ly to  the  opening  of  the  doors.  We 
are  also  informed,  thuttvo^the  City 
magistrates^  have  been  particularly  on 
the  alert  in  beating  up  for  recruits^  for 
At  express  purpose  of  cheering  his 
•Mi^sty  during  his  visits  to  the  theatres, 
and  we  have  reasons  for  believing  that 
a  scrutiny,  something  resembling  that 
exercised  in  the  circulation  of  tickets 
for  a  late  loyal  dinner  in  the  city,  has 
taken  place  with  the  applicants  for 
boxes,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  in  the 
dsesi  dick  iiave  been  reierved  for 


jifsvewa  depeMUtt^'  os^  font 


mth,  t^se  gavemmeHt  j_ 

We  are  driven,  then^  to  the  psiiaful 
Gonclusion,  that  the  meafures  puraued 
by  his  Majesty's  auttisCeia  have  pbboed 
their  royal  Master  in  such  a  situation^ 
that  he  eamnot  be-  reeehed  even  toUh 
these  imperfect  demonstrations  ofjojft 
compruid  in  the  limited  dratU  ef  a 
play-house,  by  any  other  tiuM  a  padm 
ed  audience. 

Observations  by  the  Courier* 

We  know  that  it  is  scarcely  words 
while  to  refute  this  piece  of  gratuitous 
asalignity  ;  but  a  few  facts  deserve  U» 
he  stated.     With  respect  to  Drurr- 
lane,  it  is  a  truth  which  may  be  easily 
ascertained,  that  nearly  the  whole  oi 
the  boxes  were  filled  by  persons  who 
had  taken  places  two  or  three  weeks 
before^  for  Miss  Wilson's  performance 
ot  Mundane.     Nay,  in  our  hearings 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre 
lamented  Uiis  circumstance,  observing, 
that  if  his  Majesty  had  selected  the 
following  night,  it  would  have  beea 
of  more  benefit  to  the  treasury  of  the 
theatre;  but  that  on  Tuesday  night 
they  were  sure  of  a  full  house.  Here, 
therefore,  was  an  audience  pronsisca- 
ously  assembled^  and  the  manner,  con- 
sequently, in  which  they  received  the 
Kmg,  is  a  decisive  test  of  public  opi- 
nion.    It  may  almost  be  said,  indeed, 
ihat  the  public  were  taken  by  scir^ 
prise,  for  it  was  not  till  late-  on  Son- 
day  evening,  (a  day  when  news  from 
a  theatre  circulate  the  least,)  that  his 
Majesty  sent  his  commands  to  Dmry* 
lane,  and  only  one  Morning  Paper  of 
Monday  announced  the  circumstance. 
There  was,  therefore,  neither  tioie  nor 
opportunity  for  *  packing  an  audi- 
ence/ even  if  there  had  existed  the 
disposition^  which  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose.    Then^  as  to  the  statement, 
that  the  pit  was  sofered  to  he  prMMs 
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copied  by  pcfiont  W1109  It  wai  koowiiy 
would  greet  his  Mijetty  in  t  loyil 
Kimer.  With  respect  to  Draiy-lsDe, 
we  can  produce  several  persons  who 
looked  into  the  pit  when  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  not  a  person  was 
there,  ^x^^opt  ahout  half-a-dozen  oranm 
women.  The  whole  of  those  who  fiu» 
ed  the  pit,  came  in  by  the  pay  doors, 
as  on  other  nights.    With  re^ct  to 
Covent-garden^  though  we  do  not  yet 
know  the  fact  so  decisively,  we  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make 
the  same  undeniable  assertion  in  its 
Isvour.     One  hct,  however,  we  do 
know  I  that  persons  applied  for  places 
in  the  boxes,  who,  it  was  certainly 
known,  would  not  be  among  the  least 
vehement,  in  the  expressions  of  their 
kiyalty  and  attachment,  and  they  ap« 
plied  in  vain.    To  what  a  desperate 
state  the  haters  of  loyalty  most  oe  re« 
duccdy  when  they  can  venture  upon 
sutemenu  such  as  these,-— eutemcnts, 
wUch  almost  every  one  who  reads 
theniy  is  able  to  deny,  from  his  own 
knowled|[e  of  their  fabricated  charao« 
ten     It  IS  worth  while,  too,  to  ob« 
serve  the  sort  of  testimony  upon  which 
the  Tlwiei  founds  its  assertions.  It  be- 
gins by  atatinff,  that  it  will  mention 
«  some  foots  which  have  come  to  their 
huHvledget^ni  circomstanoesthat  have 
foeeed  under  their  oiservatkny*  Sec, 
yet,  eoch  of  its  <  facts,'  as  they  are 
called,  ^^ad  each  of  its  *  droumsUnces/ 
are  introduced  thos — <  ^oe  are  assured 
that  persons/  ice.,  <  we  are  also  in- 
Jbrmed  that  two  of  the  city  magis- 
trates,^ iec,^  and  <  we  have  reasons  for 
believing,'  5cc«    These  are  what  the 
Times  calls  *  facts'  and  <  oinlomstancea^ 
thi|t  haee  jpasaed  under  its  *omn  ohser^ 
9ttiianJ  Miserable  task  I  To  be  hunt- 
ing through  aU  the  tortuous  paths  of 
nsalignaiit  surmise,  and  wretched  con« 
jectoraa     and  for  what  I  To  traduce, 
to  degrade,  and  vilify  a  loyal,  noble- 
wiiwird  pMpIt,  who  love  their  King, 

'    Vmi^  &]▼»  PART  II. 


and  who  have  sehed  the  fttt  omrt»i 
dty  that  was  afibtdcd  them,  of  masiM 
testing  that  love,  in  a  way  which  is  wof* 
nihilation  to  the  hopes  of  a  base  and 
desperate  fiiction,  who  have  been  toil* 
ing  these  six  months  to  produce  a  veif 
difiereat  sute  of  popuhu*  ^ling." 

7th.*— Tuesday  s  Gaxette  contama 
loyal  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  from  the 
freeholders  and  other  rahafaitants  of 
Cbpham,  Surrey ;  from  the  mayori 
aldermen,  freemen,  &c.  of  theboroo0li 
of  Helleston,  Cornwall)  from  the 
mayorybailiffs,  borges8es«  Secof  North* 
ampton  )  from  the  inhabitants  of  th^ 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Akesteiv 
Warwickshire ;  from  the  geotlemep^ 
dergy,  farmers,  &c.  of  the  parishes  of 
Boxfordy  Assinffton,  Milden^  andGfO^ 
ton,  in  the  hundred  of  Babergh,  Suf- 
folk ;  from  the  inhabitants  of  theroy^ 
al  burgh  of  Stirling  \  from  the  pro^ 
vost,  maeistrates,  and  town  council  of 
the  royal  burgh  of  Elgin  $  from  the 

&'d  and  inde|>endent  Grand  LodgO 
Ancient  Drmds  of  the  town  of  Not** 
tingham)  from  the  rector,  curateii 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  of  Wold,  North- 
amptonshire! from  the  masnstrates, 
clergy,  and  inhabiunts  of  Wdlington, 
Somersetshire ;  from  the  provost,  ma« 
gistrates,  and  council  of  IHusley ;  from 
the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  pariah  of  Much  Wen- 
lock,  Salop ;  from  the  mayor,  alder- 
men^ freemen,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  of  East  Looe,  and  the  clerry 
and  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St 
Martins^  near  Looe,  Duloe,  and  Tal- 
land,  Cornwall,;  from  the  magistrates, 
clergy,  gentry,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bradford, 
Wiltshire  ;  from  the  patrons,  the  pre- 
sident, vice-president,  chaplain,  and 
members  of  the  Derbyshire  loyal  True 
Blue  Club;  from  the  inhabitants* of 
the  division  of  Wrington,  comprising 
the  hundreds  of  Wintersoke,  JBfemp* 
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stone,'  and  BrenUcum-iWriofltODf  So* 
mersetshire  ;.  from  the  lagh  sheriff  and 
fteebolders  of  the  couoty  of  Denbigh  ; 
from*  the  bishop,,  dean,  archdeacon,  ru- 
ral^deans,  prebendaries,  and  pafoohial 
dergy  of  the  diocese  of  Chichester  ; 
frofii  the  sub-dean  and  prebendaries  of 
the  cathedral  church  ofDurham  ;  from 
^tx  ministers  and  elders  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Btggar  t  from  the  citizens  and 
iohiabitaBtS'  of  Rochester ;  from  the 
ticar*  churchwardens,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Bampton,  Oxford- 
shire; from  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  bur- 
gesses, &c.  of  the  borough  of  Clifton 
I>artmouth  Hardness ;  mm  the  bish- 
op, dean,  and  prebendaries,  archdea- 
cons, chancellor,  and  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Winchester ;  and  the  warden, 
feUbwSyand  matters  of  St  Mary,  Win- 
ton  College;  from  the  nobility,  gen« 
try,'  derey,  and  freeholders  of  the 
oountv  of  Derby  |  from  the  major, 
recorder,  bailiff,  bucj^essesf  &c.  oithe 
town  and  borough  ofPlympton-Earle, 
Devonshire  ;  from  the  landholders,  t&- 
pants,  and  others,  of  Eccles,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick ;  from  the  free- 
holders, justices  of  the  peace,  heritors, 
clergy,  &c.  of  the  stewaruy  of  Ork- 
ney i  from  the  freeholders  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  of  Marlborough, 
with  the  town  of  Salcombe,  Devon- 
shire ;  from  the  mayor,  aldermen,  ca- 
pital burgesses.  Sec.  of  the  borough  of 
Sudbury,  Suffolk;  from  the  sovereign, 
burgesses,  freemen.  Sec,  of  the  town 
of  Kiasale,  and  its  liberties ;  from  the 
gentlemen,  clenry,  &g«  of  the  town 
and  vicinity  of  Balljmoaey,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim ;  from  the  county 
of  Tyrone  |  from  the  nobility,  clergy, 
gentrvtand  freeholders,,  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny ;  from  the  gentry,  clergy, 
&c«  of  the  town  of  Burren,  in  the 
county  of  Clare  ;  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Dunman^ay  and  its 
neighbourhood  $  from  the  nobility, 
clergy,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders  of 
the  Queen's  County ;  from  the  noble- 


men, gentlemen,  clergy,  and  frtebold* 
ers  of^the  county  of  Cork ;  froni  the 
corporationand  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  borough  of  Cloi^kilty,  and  ita 
neighbottriiood  f  from  the  portreeve, 
burgesses,  and  freemen  of  the  corpo* 
ration  of  Irishtown,  Kilkenny ;  from 
the  nobkmen,  clergy,  gentlemen,  and 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  Leitrim  ; 
from  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and 
freeholders  of  the  county  ofLongford; 
from  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergy, 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Wic^- 
low ;  from  the  eorporation  of  shoe- 
makers of  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  guiU 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  from  the 
master,  wardens,  and  brethren  of  the 
corporation  of  tanners,  Dublin  ;.  from 
the  master,  wardens,  and  commonalty 
of  the  corporation  of  apothecaries- of 
the  city  ot  Dublm  f  from  the  govern- 
ors, gentlemen,  clergy,  and  freehold- 
ers resident  within  the  parishes  of  Bal- 
tinglass,  Ballynure,  Donoughmore, 
Donard,  Killranalagh,  Kiltegan,  and 
Stratford  on  Slaney,  and  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Dunlavin,  Hacketstown, 
and  Timolin,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low  I  from  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and 
chapter,  and  clergy  of  the  dioceie  of 
Llandaff ;  from  the  nobility,  gentry, 
clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  count j* 
of  Suop  ;  from  the  high  sheriff,  nobi- 
lity, magistrates,  gentry,  clergy,  and 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  Flint  | 
from  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergry,  and 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  Armagh. 
— «  An  alarming  fire  broke  out  in 
the  still-house  at  Suabury  distillery, 
near  Edinburgh.  The  whole  was  so 
insuntly  in  flame,  that  the  roof  fell  in 
almost  tmapfediately.  This  part  of  the 
manufac^y  being  fortunately  sep»« 
rate  from  the  rest,  the  fire  was  got 
under  without  spreading  farther.  An 
unfortunate  acddent  occurred  upon 
f hia  occasion..  Some  people  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  on  a  very  slight 
scaffolding,  which,  after  some  tioke, 
gave  way,  and  siji  individuals  were 
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pcedpitatcd  .to  the  mund,  from  a 
confiderable  height— -falling  in  a  clus- 
ter upon  each  other  on  a  very  rough 
piece  of  ground,  four  of  them  were  8e«< 
▼erelj  hurt.  The  premises  belon?  to 
Messrs  J.  Haig  and  Son»  and  are  tuUy 
ioBured  in  the  Sun  Fire  Office. 

—  An  extraordinary  case  of  suicide 
has  occurred  in  Italy  :  A  Frenchman* 
Louis  Cantre,  of  Nantes,  has  projected 
himself  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  A 
memorandum  has  been  found  of  his 
deliberate  intention  so  to  do. 

16th.— -A  fine  steam  vessel  was 
launched  from  the  building-yard  of 
Messrs  R.  and  A.  Carswell,  Greenock, 
intended  to  ply  between  Leith  and 
London,  and  to  call  at  some  of  the  in- 
termediate ports.  She  is  called  the 
Mountameer,  and  is  a  very  strong  as 
well  as  an  elegantly  built  ve88el---is 
IM  feet  keel,  and  will  be  propelled  by 
two  engines,  each  of  40-horse  power, 
constructed  by  Mr  Napier  of  Glasgow. 
The  Mountaineer  is  intended  to  com- 
mence running  by  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  travellers  between  the 
capitals  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  it  is 
expected,  from  the  fine  form  of  the 
vessel,  and  immense  power  of  the  en- 
gines, that  the  passage  will  be  accom- 
plished, on  an  average,  in  the  short 
space  of  60  hours. 

19th.— A  duel,  attended  with  fatal 
consequences,  and  which  has  made  a 
great  sensation  in  the  literary  world, 
was  fought  on  Friday  evening,  the 
16th  February,  in  a  field  between 
Chalk  Farm  Tavern  and  Primrose 
Hillt  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The 
parties  in  this  unhappy  conflict  were 
Mr  John  Scott,  the  avowed  editor  of 
the  London  Magazine,  and  Mr  Chris- 
tie, a  friend  of  the  supposed  conductor 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine — Mr  John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  original  cause  of  quarrel  be- 
tween these  gentlemen,  had  its  rise  in 
a  seriea  of  thi^  articles  which  fippear- 


ed  in  the  London  Magazine^  diseiMB* 

ing  the  conduct  and  management  of 
B&ckwood*s  Magazine,  and  regarded 
by  Mr  Lockhart  as  offensive  to  his 
feelings,  and  injurious  to  his  honour. 
Mr  Christie,  as  the  friend  of  Mr  Lock-* 
hart,  waited  upon  Mr  Scott,  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  the  articles  in 
question,  and  in  fact  to  require  a  pub- 
lic apology  for  matter,  which  he  con- 
sidered personally  offensive  to  himself, 
or  such  other  satisfaction  as  a  gentle* 
man  was  entitled  to.  This  interview 
led  to  others,  as  well  as  to  a  corre- 
spondence, in  which  much  warmth  was 
expressed. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  of  what 
had  occurred,  Mr  Scott  published  his 
statement  of  the  transactions  to  which 
he  had  been  a  party.  This  was  follow- 
ed bv  a  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Lockhart,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  statement  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
Scott,  in  which  he  treated  the  con- 
duct of  Mr  Lockhart  with  great  aa- 
Crity,  and  defended  the  course  which 
had  pursued  with  considerable 
warmth.  Then  followed  a  counter- 
statement  from  Mr  Christie,  whichy 
we  lament  to  say,  led  to  the  event  we 
are  about  to  describe.  In  this  counter- 
statement,  Mr  Christie  applied,  as 
from  himself,  epithets  to  Mr  Scott^ 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  own  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  suffer 
to  pass  with  impjmity.  He,  in  con« 
sequence,  as  soon  as  the  statement 
in  question  met  his  eye,  proceeded 
with  his  friend  Mr  Patmore  to  Mr 
C.'s  lodgings,  and  demanded  an  apo« 
logy>  or  instant  satisfaction.  Mr  C. 
refused  the  former,  and  expressed  his 
readiness,  without  loss  of  time,  to  grant 
the  latter. 

The  matter  having  come  to  this  is- 
sue,, it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
meet,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible^ 
at  Chalk  Farm  ;  and  thither  they  pro- 
ceeded, as  already  stated,  at  nine,  o'- 
clock Xht  same  night.    Mr  Scou  was 
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aUeiided  by  hit  firiesd  Mr  Patmore^ 
and  by  Mr  Pettigrew,  t  medical  gen* 
tkmui  of  Spring  Gardens.  The  mooa 
Aone  with  brightness^  so  that  the  par* 
ty  had  a  full  opportunity  of  secin||; 
each  othery  andylbaving  taken  their 
ground^  they  fired  two  shots  together* 
The  result  of  the  second  fire  was  fatal 
to  Mr  Scottv  who  receiried  his  antago« 
nitt's  ball  in  his  groin,  and  felL  Eve- 
ry assistance  which  the  circumstances 
would  permit  was  a£Forded  him,  and  he 
waa  conireyed  on  a  shutter  to  Chalk 
Farm  TaTcm,  where  he  was  laid  on  a 
bed  in  an  almost  hopeless  state.  Mr 
Christie  and  his  se^ondy  Mr  Trails 
then  retired. 

Mr  Scott  was  ne^er  in  a  condition 
to  be  removed  from  the  tavern  to 
which  he  was  carriedt  and  lingered 
oatil  Tuesday  the  27th»  wheu  he  died. 


MARCH. 

Ist.^«-A  Coroner^s  Inquest  was  held 
upon  Mr  Scott's  body  i  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  physician  who  attended 
hhn  during  his  illness  was  laid  before 
ihem.  Dr  G.  Dariing^  the  person  in 
question,  referred  in  his  testimony  to 
a  memoiuttdum  which  he  made  of  what 
Mr  Scott  said  to  him.  Mr  Scott,  re- 
fercing  to  his  wound  on  Saturday 
morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
said,  **  This  ought  not  to  have  taken 
place ;  I  susjpect  some  great  misma* 
nagement — there  was  no  occasion  for 
a  second  fire."  After  a  short  pause,  he 
proceeded—^'  All  I  required  from  Mr 
Christie  was  a  dechration  that  he 
meant  no  reflection  on  my  character. 
This  he  refused,  and  the  meeting  be- 
oame  inevitable.  On  the  field  Mr  C. 
behaved  i^U ;  and,  whep  all  was  r^ady 
Sor  the  first  fire,  he  called  out-—'  Scott,- 
Tou  must  not  stand  there  |  I  see  your 
Bead  above  the  horizon ;  you  give  me 
w  advantage.'  I  bdii^^e  bt  comd  have 


Mtovthenifheliked.  Aftertboph* 
tola  were-  reloaded,  and  every  Vtaatt 
ready  for  a  second  fire,  Mr  Trail  caXU 
ed  out—*  Now»  Mr  Christie,  take, 
your  aim,  and  do  not  throw  awajr 

rur  advantage,  as  you  did  last  tiawi.* 
called  out  immediately,  *  What  I 
did  not  Mr  Christie  fire  at  me  i*  I  waa 
answered  by  Mr  Patmore,  *  You  must 
not  speak  ;  'tis  now  of  no  use  to  talk  i 
you  have  nothing  now  for  it  but  fi« 
ring.'  The  signal  was  immediately 
given,  we  fired,  and  I  fell."  Deceased 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  Mr 
Christie's  conduct,  whom  he  descri- 
bed as  very  kind  to  him  after  he  wan 
wounded. 

Mr  T.  J.  Pettimw,  the  surgeon^ 
who  had  attended  Mr  Scott  to  the 
field,  after  describing,  the  nature  of  the 
wound,  stated  that  Mr  Christie  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  wouodl 
He  replied,  he  feared  it  vras  mortal,  ki 
the  hearing  of  Mr  Scott ;  when  he  ad- 
difssed  Mr  Scott,  and  expressed  a  vrisb 
^  that  he  had  been  in  Mr  Scott'a  si- 
tuation, rather  than  Mr  Scott  should 
have  been  wounded  by  him."  Mr 
Scott  then  said,  **  Whatever  may  be 
the  issue  of  this  case,  I  beg  you  all  to 
bear  in  remembrance,  that  every  thing 
has  been  fair  and  honourable."  Wit- 
ness betne  asked  if  he  did  not  hear  it 
said  on  the  m>undby  Mr  Christie, 
that  he  had  fired  down  the  field  i  re. 

fliedr-^<«  Mr  Christie  said, « Why  wan 
permitted  to  fire  a  second  time  ?  I 
discharged  my  pistol  down  the  field 
before;  I  could  do  no  more.' "  These 
expressions  were  made,  in  consequence 
of  some  altercation  which  took  place 
between  the  seconds.  Mr  Christie  took 
Mr  Scott  by  the  hand  after  he  wan 
wounded,  and  witness  desired  him  to 
stand  away,  Mr  Scott  being  at  that 
time  about  to  faint.  Mr  Patmore  sta*^ 
ted  to  witness  some  days  after  the  oe« 
currenee,  ^hat  if  Mr  Christie  and  hia 
friend  had  agreed  that  be-sfaoald  not 
returo  Mr  l^tt's  fire,  Mr  Christie's 
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friend  wts  bomd»  after  the  fire^  to 
kaTe  comnmnicii^ed  to  him  the  oon4 
duct  punued  hj  Mr  Chrittte*  of  which 
he  (Mr  PatBore)  was  e&tircl]r  igno- 
not. 

The  Jurfy  after  deliberatsag  about 
half,  an  hoDr«  retcimed  a  irerdict  of 
iVUful  Murder  against  Mr  Christiet 
Mr  Trail,  and  Mr  Palmore.  The  co* 
roner  accordingly  intaed  his  warrant 
for  their  appreneniion.  It  ia  said  the 
parties  wiU  delirer  themselves  up  in 
one  time  to  take  their  trials.  , 

5th.  — •  Whitbhall.  «—  ^csterdaT 
morning,  soon  after  one  o*dock,  died, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  weeksy  her  High* 
neas  Elizabeth,  only  dangler  of  his 
iloyal  Highness  tbe  Duke  of  Ckv 
rence,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  Majes- 
ty, and  of  all  the  royal  family.— lion* 
don  Gazette. 

'  10th. — FUNBRAL  OV  THE  PaiNCBSa 

£LiZABBTR.-^Thisraoraing,ata  quaiv 
ter  past  seven,  the  coftn  was  put  into 
a  coach  and  six  belonging  to  his  M*» 
jestyi  in  which  were  two  gentlemen  of 
the  Dake's  household,  and  set  off  for 
Windsor.  Only  one  mourning  coach 
and  six  followed.  The  procession  was 
escorted  br  a  deUichmeot  of  the  10th 
hussars.  The  procession  reached  Wind- 
sor Chapel  shortly  after  two  o'clock, 
and  the  bodj  was  buried  with  the  usual 
aokmnities  m  the  royal  vault. 

lUh.^— This  morning,  Robert  Dal. 
rymple,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  distin- 
lushed  famuy  and  most  extensive  prd- 
perty*  residing,  when  in  towUf  at  rio. 
6$  Manchester-squaret  having  taken 
breakfast,  and  dressed  himself  for  th# 
purpose  of  ^oing  to  churchf  in  a  fit  of 
delirium^  with  a  large  pistol,  blew  out 
his  brains  in  his  dressing-room.  In- 
formation of  the  circumstance  was  sent 
to  Mr  Stirling,  the  Coroner,  and  on 
^Monday  night  a  Jury  was  impanelled 
at  the  aeceased's  bouse,  and  tne  affair 
was  kept  as  private  as  possible.  We 
are»  however,  abk  to  lay  before  our 


readecs  Ihe  eiidehce  whkH  wis  taken 
before  the  Coroner.  There  were  about 
eighteen  Jurymen  present,  and  most  of 
Uiem  were  private  friends  of  the  de^ 
ceased. 

Richard  HoUet,  butler  to  the  de^ 
ceased,  had  lived  v^ith  him  sixteen 
years  ;  he  was  pretty  well  in  health, 
during  the  last  mouthy  excepting  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
time  he  was  low  and  desponding. 
About  six  weeks  ago  the  deceased 
was  unwdl,  and  his  spirits  weregreat« 
ly  depressed.  He  rose  on  Sunday 
morning  about  his  usual  hour,  and 
breakfasted ;  he  was  a  very  short  time 
at  his  breakfast ;  indeed,  lately  he  had 
secluded  himself  ^ery  much— had  re- 
mained in  lus  dressing-room  longer 
than  he  ibrmeily  did,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  ha  meak,  left  the  table 
in  haste,  not  aeemtng  to  enjoy  his  food. 
On  Sunday  morning,  abdut  half  past 
de^Ko  o'clock,  he  (witness)  was  waiir* 
ing  for  the  deceased  to  go  to  cfaui^ 
and  expecting  his  bell  to  ring;  he  itop^ 
pcd  in  t^  hall  to  open  the  door  an4 
Kt  him  out,  and  was  aknned  at  the 
report  of  a  plstolt  u^d  at  the  noise 
caused  by  something  fisUina;.  He  tan 
to  the  deceased's  room,  nod  ia  a  smal 
cabinet  adjoining  his  dressing-room^ 
he  found  lum  lying  on  his  bacl^  ^9^ 
ing' with  his  right  hand  a  large  pistol| 
the  place  was  filled  with  smoke,  and 
the  contents  of  the  pistcd  had  entered 
his  head  on  the  right  skki  which  waa 
bkedine,  and  terriUy  shattered.  Bb 
alarmed  the  family,  and  raised  the  de^ 
ceased's  head  till  a  surgeon  came,  who 
arrived  almost  immedutelyi  the  da^ 
ceased  was  unabk  to  apeak,  though 
he  raised  his  arms  up  and  down  sew^ 
nd  times,  and  seemed  in  the  most  ex* 
cruciathig  agony.  He  expired  at  half 
paat  two  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wright,  leetor 
of  a  pkce  in  Bucks,  deposit  that  he 
had  known  the  deceased  for  19  years. 
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In  September  last,  he  went  into  tlie 
CQuntrj  with  )iim^  and  spent  fix  weeks. 
The  deceased  took  his  gun  on  purpose 
to  shoot,  but  he  was  so  depressed  in 
his  spirits,  that  he  could  take  no  re* 
creation,  nor  join  in  the  sports  of  the 
field.  The  great  change  m  his  dispo- 
sition  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
and  surprise  among  his  friends,  for  he 
was  before  that  time  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  company.  He  afterwards  seU 
dom  joined  in  the  company,  but  se- 
cluded himself,  and  frequently  was  ob- 
served to  ejaculate  '^  Oh  God  1"  and 
to  mutter  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
in.  self-communication.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  the  deceased  being  deraoged, 
fpr  he  was  a  most  pious  and  amiable 
man  when  in  his  proper  senses,  and 
would  have  been  the  ust  man  to  have 
committed  such  an  act,  if  he  had  not 
been  bereft  of  his  reason. 
.  General  Points  deposed,  that  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  decea- 
jied,  who  was  a  most  amiable  charac- 
ter, and  truly  religious.  He  had  re- 
gularly attended  church,  and  partaken 
of  the  sacrament  with  him.  He  had 
known  him  since  1796.  He  had  been 
in  a  nervous  state,  and  bis  mind  was  at 
times  so  absent,  that,  when  questions 
;Mrere  j)ut  to  him,  he  gave  no  direct  an- 
swers, but  sighed  deeply,  and  appear- 
cd.  dejected. 

Tne  Jury  took  a  ?iew  of  the  corpse  ; 
it  was  lying  in  the  same  position  as 
.when  first. seen  by  the  butler;  the 
•pistol  lay  on  the  ground  by  the  de- 
ceased's side,  who,  before  he  shot  him- 
4self,  had  attired  himself  in  an  elegant 
4uit  of  clothes*  Some  of  the  Jury  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  the  deceased  being 
m  a  state  of  lunacy.  After  some  dis- 
cussion the  following  verdict  was  re- 
corded:—*' The  deceased  caused  his 
own  death  by  shooting  himself  with  a 
pistol,  being  at  the  time  in  i  stfte  of 
temporary  derangement." 

liocd  Robert  Seymour,  and  several 


noblemen  and  gentlemen,  were  present^ 
to  give  evidence  if  required,  but  it  was 
thought  unoecessarv  to  examine  them. 
The  deceased  has  left  aa  income  of 
10,00OL  per  annum. 

At  the  a^  of  twenty,  Mr  Dal- 
rvmple  mamed  his  first  cousin.  Mist 
]}rowning,  the  grand-daug^hter  of  a 

g!ntleman  of  property,  residing  near 
psom,  in  Surrey.  To  this  lady  he 
was  most  affectionately  attached ;  but 
before  they  had  been  married  twelve 
months,  she  died  of  a  decline.  His 
^ief  for  the  losf  of  this  young  lady 
18  not  to  be  described,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  his  excessive  me- 
lancholy for  her  loss  (although  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,) 
was  the  cause  of  his  lamentable  death. 
He  has  been  often  observed  to  gaze  on 
her  picture  for  hours  together,  and  at 
last  has  been  heard  to  exclaim — •*<  O 
God  !  what  a  loss  I've  had  V*  He  al- 
ways wore  her  miniature  in  his  bosom, 
and  in  his  will  he  ordered,  that  when- 
ever he  died,  his  body  should  be  open- 
ed, and  that  the  miniature  of  his  wife 
should  be  tied  round  his  heart,  which 
has  been  done. 

—  Charitable  Bekbfactions.^- 
The  late  Mr  James  Hayes,  of  Great 
Surrev-street,  Blackfriars  Road,  Lon- 
don, nas,  by  his  will,  left  the  follow- 
ing extensive  charitable  donations,  viz. 

L.SOO  bank  stock  to  BetUem  Horai- 
tal. 

L.  10,000  three  per  cents  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  to  be  distributed  in  annuities  of 
L.  10  each,  to  bHnd  persons,  according  to 
the  late  Mr  Hetherinfl;ton'B  deed. 

L.  10,000  ditto  to  Christ's  Hospital,  ibr 
the  general  uses  of  the  charity. 

L.5000  ditto  to  the  London  HospitaL 

L.5000  ditto  to  St  Luke's  Ho^itsl  for 
Lunatics. 

L.50d0  ditto  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Charity. 

L.5000  ditto  to  the  School  for  Indigent 
Blind. 

L.5000  ditto  to  the  National  Society. 
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L.4000  ditto  to  the  parish  of  Barldiig, 

in£8aex. 

L.1000  ditto  to  the  pariah  of  Little  II- 
fbrd,  £saex. 

L.  1000  ditto  to  the  pariah  of  St  Gabriel^ 
Fenchurch  Street. 

L.2000  ditto  to  the  pariah  of  Chriat- 
ehurch,  Surrey. 

L.5000  ditto  to  the  Corporation  of  Sick 
and  Maimed  Seamen,  in  the  merchanta' 
aerrice. 

L.900  to  the  poor  of  the  Company  of 
Glaaa-aellera.    And 

L.100  to  the  poor  of  AUhallows  Stain* 
ing,  Mark  Lane. 


APRIL. 


l8t«— Ak  inquiaitioB  was  taken  at 
Eton,  before  the  corooer  for  the  dia- 
tnct»  at  the  Chriatopher  Arma»  oppo* 
rite  the  coUegCy  on  the  body  of  Mr  An« 
gerstetn,  a  promiaing  youth  of  aeTen- 
teen  years,  the  aon  of  J.  J.  Anger- 
atein,  Eaq.  M.  P.  It  appeared  in  evi« 
denoe^  that  the  deoeaaed  was  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Eton  Coliegre.  Oa  Tues- 
day last  he  went  in  a  smul  skiff  on  the 
Thamea*  and  rowed  abont  two  miles 
below  Windsor  bridge*  when  he  drop- 
ped one  of  his  oars  into  the  water  $  in 
leaning  over  to  recover  it,  he  fell  into 
the  river.  No  assistance  being  at  band, 
before  any  one  could  reach  the  spot^ 
he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The 
body  was  not  found  for  some  days.; 
but  a  reward  of  lOOL  being  oiered 
for  itt  the  fishermen  found  it  and  con- 
veyed it  to  Eton. 

£d.«*This  evening,  about  riz  o'- 
clock, a  hij^rh  pressure  steam-boiler  at 
Lochrin  distillery*  Edinburgh,  bunt 
with  a  tremeadoufl  explosion,  by  which 
two  of  the  workmen  virere  killed  in- 
stantaneonsly.  A  gentleman  from  the 
country,  who  was  vi^n^  the  pre* 
miaea^  also  received  some  httle  injury. 
Part  of  the  boiler  vras  thrown  a  dis* 
tance  of  50  or  60  yardsy  which,  falling 


on  the  top  of  the  mash-house,  destroys 
ed  the  roof.  No  serious  mischief  hap- 
pened in  the  neighbourhood,  although 
the  bricks  and  mgments  were  thrown 
a  considerable  distance.  Many  mira- 
culous escapes  were  made  ;  in  parti- 
cular one,  where  a  safety-valve  feH 
through  the  roof  of  a  small  tenement*, 
at  a  distance  of  from  SCO  to  SCO  yard*, 
in  which  a  woman  had  momentarily 
quitted  the  spot  on  which  it  lodged. 
The  names  of  the  unfortunate  men 
who  were  killed,  are  William  Falconer 
and  Hugh  M'Kay,  botbof  whom  have 
left  widowa,  the  former  aeven,  and  the 
latter  six  children. 

10th.— The  great  number  of  steam 
vessels  which  are  about  to  be  employ- 
ed horn  the  port  of  Leith,  present  a 
gratifying  proof  of  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  age.  Two  steam  packets; 
upwards  of  400  tons  each,  with  ]t)0 
horse  power,  are  now  almost  ready  for 
sea,  to  be  employed  between  London 
and  Leith.  Tney  are  intended  entirely 
for  passengers,  and  are  to  have  upwardi 
of  100  beds.  It  is  calculated  the^r  vril 
make  the  passage  in  rixt^  hoursr  inde- 
pendent of  wind  and  tide.  One  of 
them,  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  was 
launched  on  Saturday  the  Slat  ultimo^ 
from  Wigram  and  Green's  yard.  Blacks 
wall,  and  went  off  in  grand  style,  beu 
ing  the  lamst  steam  vessel  ever  built 
in  Great  firitain ;  and  the  other,  of 
equal  size,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  daysi 
These  vessels,  we  kam,  will  cost  up* 
wards  of  L.20,000  each. 

—  On  Thursday  the  5th  instant,  a 
beautiful  steam  packet  was  launched 
at  Perth,  intended  to  establish  a  more 
rapid  conmiunication  between  Leith 
ahd  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  is 
the  longest  vessel  ever  known  to  have 
been  built  in  the  Tay,  and  the  largest 
steam  boat  ever  built  in  Scotland.  She 
is  128  feet  in  length,  40  feet  in  breadth, 
coppered  in  the  bends,  with  head^ 
quarter  galleries,  and  is  to  be  propell- 
ed by  two  engiiKSf  40^horse  powe? 
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Thb  ittad  aniviBd^rLeiili  •• 

llokijsf  b«ti  where  her  'engines  ioe  t* 
lie  fm.  tm  botttd/  We  unMvtMid  thtt 
ilke  eiiurpming  owneri  htve  anitth^ 
ja£  eimfler  dimenaions  hoiUiflgf  with 
the  view  of  Mid>liahiog  m  regubr  com* 
iivnicatioiH  hy  boith  s^My  akmgH  the 
whole  eoMt  betwixt  Lath  and  Inver* 
^leas.  There  are  •team  ▼eeaels  plying 
^  the  Caledonian  Canaiy  and^  when  it 
is  finished,  the  touristy  embarking  at 
iiondoB  on  b0«rd  any  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  and  powerful  steam  yessds  uktely 
hmndied  there  for  the  northern  trade, 
aaay  nait  Edinhmrgh^  Aberdeen^  In^ 
vemess,  and  Glasgow,  and  reach  U- 
wmoolU  in  these  coave^ances  alone, 
siilhin  ten  days*  This  circuit  is  about 
IdQO  mileaf  audy  in  ^uod  weath^» 
couU  easily  be  made  in  150  hours  | 
thus  f^wiuK  (he  traveller  90  houra 
udhore  ont  of  the  ten  days.  The  pas* 
sage-fcaoneyf  includiag  pvavisions*  in 
belt  cabin*  would  be  below  L.S,  Ss. 
..  lltbu-^Extractofalettendateditt 
the  Convent  of  Augustin»  ManilUi 
Oetober  18^  1890fi--> 

^  I  addness  you  from  this  convent* 
In  the  'deepest  sute  of  affliction  and 
distress.  The  horsible  and  afflicting 
fventa  whidi  have  passed  in  Mamlla, 
aitaoe  the  9th  of  the  ourmt  mootht 
ba^  thrown  me  into. a  state  of  ddi* 
linm  uad  atupor*  which  almost  de* 
)>rivcs  ine  •f  tne  Sa/qnitf  of  cnunkuni* 
eating  what  X  would  rah  to  rehtts. 
.  «•  Oa  the  IH  of  this  month  a  Ire* 
mendotts  gale  of  weitaiiy  wiiid,  accom^ 
paaied  by  a.  heavy  fall  of  rain,  ooca« 
sioAedA  riae  in  the  waters  of  the  lake* 
iar  above  its  ususl  levels  smd  iniatidated 
^  tkelowUnds  of  Manitta.  On  the 
fid*  tbt  water  beoan  to  subside;  and 
ia  ooaaequcnoe  m  the  dreadful  oom<« 
asotioo  ia  the  lake^  prooeedin|^  from 
the  torrents  which  pained  into  itfom 
the  surronnding  mouotaJMt  as  wdl  as 
from  the  mass  offiltk  ami  uastauesa 
whieh  had  been  left  on  hs  banks,  aenl 
fenh  a  miftture  of  water  uad^ibliMios 


in  the  afav  vUeh  kfe  pmAftbeiM  ^ 
demical  disease,  to  which  tbousahids 
have  faBefl  vietimsb 

«  The  native  population,  ^hef  from 
blind  ignoi^nce,  or  influenced  in  thdr 
opinions  by  those  who  do  not  vrish  the 
foreigners  well,  (for  reasons  whidi  I 
will  eimlain  in  a  narrative  1  am  prepa- 
ting  ot  the  (acts,)  imajgiued  that  the 
French  residents  had  poisoned  the  lake 
and  river,  whieh  runs  furai  it  t6#atds 
Manilla— making  this  a  pretence  Id 
assassinate  and  plunder  not  xsitAt  the 
French,  but  all  strangers  without  dis- 
crimination. 

•<  Th^  horrible  ifesign  was  carried 
into  effect  on  the  9th  of  the  current 
month  in  Binondo,  the  suburbs  of  Ma* 
niUa,commencincfirst  with  the  Frendi, 
and  ultimately  with  allstrangers^  urith* 
out  distinction  of  nation* 

«<  Twentf-five  gcBtleitae%  captans, 
and  supercargoes,  of  (he  fbietgn  ships 
BOW  in  Caviti,  indnding^  I  dee^y  rfr* 
mt  to  say,  tey  partaers^  Messrs  Shaf* 
talitssky  and  Duntsfi^  ftU  «  sacrifice 
to  the  cruel  knife  of  these  barbariaM  t 
and,  on  the  foUowiHg  day,  sixteeu<:U« 
■ese^  who,  as  they  auppme,  weracon« 
cemed  in  the  poison  plot. 

««  Every  thing  which  they  eoAld 
find  in  the  houses  of  the  uutatmmte 
people)  who  had  fallen  victiau  to  the 
fory  of  these  barbarous.  wittchea»  was 
cither  burnt  or  carried  off. 

««  The  loss  is  estanated  at  40Qi|DOO 
doHmrs  I  and  the  diffbieut  residem»s 
of  the  poor  innoesAts,  who  have  baeo 
ao  cruelly  masMKred,  preasiit  the  niost 
dreary  aspect  of  rapine,,  tnurdeiv  mid 
devastation,  not  to  be  described  ;  und 
never  never  so  be  lot^otten. 

M  The  floeemmen^  though  pesh^ 
notaa  cany  as  maghk  beespsetad».«^ 
forded  all  the •pnamction  inlrn  ^wa^ 
by  ceodttctiag«bose  who  hadthe  g>Dili 
ftntune  to  escape,  sato  the  citaMof 
lAuulla,  where  they  nowvemain  i  mud 
I  have  been  honmnelf  and  kindly  re^ 
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dajt  and  that  afypomted  for  tkc  cebU 
bimtioa  of  hk  Majesty's  birthHclayy  the 
tmae  wu  very  geoemUy  celebnitcd 
tli^ovghotat  the  coiintry»  with  vnxf 

ustvalioii  of  loyalty  and  attach* 
to  hia  Majesty's  person.    The 

ledings  at  £dinbiirgb  and  Gk»* 
Vftntbt  ocoadoO)  were  of  a  iirery 
DOS  oatuiVf  and  haw  been  at« 
tended  wkh.loBSRitable  cotaseqoenoeai 
In  the  former  crity»  one  boy  was  kiUed, 
and  another  dangerously  wounded»by 
the  barstiog  of  im-armsy  besides  many 
waihot  casualties.    A  number  of  vaga* 
bonds  iasaked  and  pelted  the  soldiers 
who  had  fired  n/m-d^^fcte  in  honour 
of  the  oecasiont  and  porters'  baskets 
were  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
band*    Some  voloBteeia  were  so  an« 
Boyedy  that  they  were  obliged  to  tuni 
found  and  attack  the  mob,  which  they 
did  with  the  butt^endof  then'  muskcts» 
ind  gave  and  received  many  bruises. 
Tbeyaueoteded  in  carrying  eight  or 
nine  prisoners  to  the  police-office.    A 
fcw  panes  of  gbss  were  broken  by  a 
teob'  of  eanors  ia  the  evenings  who 
brought  one  of  the  land^waiters'  boxes 
from  Leith  in  prooession»  and  thaa 
burnt  it.    In  Oksgow»  squibs  and 
twekecs  wndered  the  streets  danger^- 
W»*    About  nine  tn  the  evening,  the 
popnlaoe  set  twotafvbanda  on  fire  op- 
posite the  flMol»  and  anpplied  the  boo^ 
fire  with  aS'  the  paling  and  other  oodii. 
botttbles  tbey  eoidd  snzie*    The  pou 
lioe*(Acers  in  vam  tried  to  stop  tlie«? 
deptvdationsi    A  sasail  party  of  t^ 
Sin  tlngoon  cuards  were  equally  un^ 
iuccesstuL  The  magistrates  neat  eame 
^h  a  partf^of  tbs  4f st  footy  but  with 
«o  Wetter  efbeu  They  were  atescked 
with  stieka  and  sttmfSy  and  some  iX 
ijhem  severely  wounded.    The  Xx>Mi 
-Provost  and  the  gaoler  were  cut  oft 
the  head,  and  sevenl  gentlemen  nesfr 
thein  received  hurts.    Not  one  of  the 
dr^gponsescaped  srithotttif^oryy  which 
they  bore  with  ezempkuy  patience. 


deiBy'  :tiio  *  dregoous '  wBia 
reinforeed^  tiAd,  then  proce^ed  to  diii 
perse  the  mob^  endeavouitng  tx>  avoid 
ujunng  any  6iie«  In  the  coiirse  ot 
their  evolutionly  a  large  party  of  the 
aMib,  men»  womeoyand  childrtn^  tum- 
bled over  each  otheff  and  ithe  cHesLof 
distress  were  dreadfuL  ManyatSenspt^ 
ed  to  escape  over  the  wooden  hsidgfe^ 
wfaidi  they  Uockcd  up  by.  tkt  fm>o 
sure,  and  broke  down  by  their  vreighty 
and  a  mingled  mass  Hell  into  ihe  imIn 
ter  I  andt  though  it  vras  too  afaatto# 
to  drown  them»  many  Hmbs  were  boof 
ken»  and  other  injuries  sustained  by 
the  faU.  The  police-Kiffieers/  under 
the  direction  of  the  aMgistretes,  9^ 
acued  the  st^erers,  and  took  them>to 
the  infirmaryi  and  other  ^oea  of  rt^ 
fuge.  Tweaty^daareenvmeretedwfth 
brobtn  limbsi  and  smaller  hstta  Do.  a 
larger  amount.  One  man  diedidUKiet 
as  soon  as  he  was  got  oaa  of  the^wfa^ 
ter.  A  boy  was  shot  ia  the  bmin»«iid 
a  gill  in  the  eye,  by  pistols  wantonly 
fired  in  the  streets  by  the  populace^  • 
80th.-.Satorday  the  S8th  being  the 
'  versary  of  the  birth*day  of  the  latfc 


Lord  Viscount  Melvilie,  the  foand»« 
thm  of  the  Monument  crteting  to  Ui 
memory  in  the  centre  of  6t  Andrew's 
Square,  Edinburffh,  by  the  royal  •*- 
Vy  and  marineaof  the  United  Eaipire, 
was  hnd  by  Admiral-  Sir  Davididyiie» 
XC.B.  and  Admiral  Otway,  onm- 
flsandeMi^chifef,  aasisted  by  ether  mi- 
•val  ofiota*  An  appropriate  prayer 
•waa  offered  up  on  the  ooiBa^ioB  oy  the 
wy  Reverend  Prmc^  Baicd.  Tte 
4B«rrent  oosnaof  the  realm,  an  i' 


4nck^  and  several  neUr^aptrs,  i 
iposited  in  a  orystid  (botele,  henneti- 
«a]ly  sealed  $  as  also  an  appropriate  in- 
eoriptionin  Latin,  on  the  one  aide,  of 
« l^ate  of  goU,  and  anEa^rlnh  tma»> 
lationofk  on  the  ether  side.  Thcne 
wais  depooited  at  the  eamc  tiase,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  n  plate  of  sihr^, 
with  the  naoses  of  the  committed  of 
management  insc^bed  upon  it.  This 
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•trnetim  is  to  be  an  «tact  i epi^aeuu^. 
tion  of  the  oekbrated  colomn  of  Tra- 
jan at  Rome^  and  must  consequently 
prore  highly  oraamental  to  the  spien« 
did  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

•—Recently,  the  town  of  Whitehaven 
was  throwninto  astate  of  extreme  agita-' 
lion,  when  it  was  generally  known  that 
the  inflammable  air  in  the  colliery  be- 
hind the  North  WaO^  called  William 
Pitt,  h^d  suddenly  caught  fire,carrying 
death  and  destruction  to  almost  every 
living  creature  vnthin  the  range  of  its 
explosion.    Six  men^  two  boys^  three 

S'rls,  and  five  horses,  fell  victims  to 
e  ^ry  of  the  blast ;  and  three  more 
pitmen  were  so  severely  scorched  and 
wounded^  that,  we  sincerely  regret  to 
state,  bnt  faint  hopes  are  entertained 
of  their  recovery.  This  ^lockinff  ca« 
tastn4>he,  we  know,  from  undotmed 
authority,  is  not  attributable  to  ne- 
glect or  want  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  stewanls  or  over«men,  but  was 
occasioned  solely  by  the  imprudence 
of  one  oi  the  workmen,  who,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  find  a  pick  which 
he  had  mislaid,  unfortunately  opened 
his  safety-lamp.  The  poor  man  lived 
long  enough  to  acknowledge  his  er- 
ror, and  to  repent  his  temerity.— •Csr- 
MtbJoumaL 

HousELsaa  Poor.— The  doors  of 
this  institution  are  now  closed  for  the 
season.  During  the  seventy-seven  days 
it  has  been  open,  440  women  and 
children,  and  769  men,  have  been  shel- 
tered, and  about  50,600  meals  distri- 
buted.  A  considerable  number  of  cmv 
sons  have  received  permanent  rdie^ 
and  many  have  been  placed  in  situa*. 
tioas  of  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  some 
have  been  removed  to  their  respective 
parishes  and  counties,  and  others  re- 
stored to  their  friends  under  circum- 
stances of  great  interest.  Thus  those 
who  have  benevolently  contributed  to 
this  society,  have  the  gratification  of 
reflecting^  that  in  sheltering  houseless 


ndsery,  diey  have  saved  maby  of  ju 
victims  from  impending  ruin. 

ArRiCA.-~It  had  been  long  since 
resolved,  in  the  council  of  the  Bey, 
that  a  strong  squadron  shouldbe  readr 
at  the  beginninff  of  the  spring  to  sail 
from  the  port  ofthe  Gbletta,  to  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  plunder 
the  Christian  vessels  which  might  fall 
in  its  way.  Nothing  had  been  ne- 
glected tbt  could  insure  the  success 
of  this  formidable  enterprise^  The 
squadron  consisted  of  nine  vessels,  weE 
equipped,  and  provided  with  every  ne^ 
cessary,  and  with  numerous  weH-dis« 
ciplioed  crews.  The  brass  cann0n  (not 
to  mention  those  of  iron)  amounted  to 
dOO*  The  5th  of  this  month  all  the 
vessek  were  assembled  in  the  harbour 
ofthe  Goletta }  the  6th  was  fixed  for 
putting  to  sea.  The  Bey,  already  dc^ 
vouring  in  imagination  the  riches  of 
Christendom,  set  out  from  the  Bardq, 
(the  name  of  the  Bey's  pakoe)  and 
beheld  with  barbarous  pleasure  the 
various  manoeuvres  which  the  Mitadcon 
performed  in  his  presence.  This  tf 
view  being  ended,  the  vessels  received 
ooders  to  sail  the  following  day.  Bat 
an  the  night  between  the  5th  aad:6th, 
a  violent  tramontane  wind  suddenly 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  aDd 
increasing  in  violence  and  fury  duriog 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8dbi,  raised  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  sunk  and  totally  de- 
stroyed that  formidaUe  flotilUu  The 
tremendous  tempest  did  not  leave  any 
time  to  guard  against  it  i  all  the  ma* 
riaers,  crews,  and  soldiers,  perished  ( 
and  on  the  9th,  the  sea  still  agitate^ 
shewed  to  the  astonished  spectators 
the  broken  masts  and  sails,  and  the 
floating  corpses,  as  monuments  of  its 
fury.  The  Bey  saw  the  flower  of  his 
navy  and  his  army  vanish  before,  his 
eyes.  Three  thousand  men  were  si^ 
merged  in  this  dreadful  hurricane. ,  It 
seems  that  the  storm  dischaived  iu 
greatest  rage  on  the  ships  of  the  bar* 
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barians;'  but  the  European*  Tessda, 
hbweYer,  luffered  from  it.  Fortunate* 
Ijf  all  the  crews  and  passengers  of  the 
latter  are  saved,  except  four  persons, 
whose  &te  is  not  yet  ascertained. 


MAY. 


1st.— This  day  had  been  lon^  fixed 
for  the  baptism  of  the  Duke  ofBour- 
deaux»  the  future  heir  of  the  French 
monarchy.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
a  numerous  promotion  in  the  army, 
and  a  distribution  of  crosses  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  more  ample  than 
had  tiaken  place  at  any  time  since  its 
first  institution.  The  evening  before 
was  distinguished  hj  a  review  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  and  tne  garrison  of  Pa* 
ris,  held  by  the  King  in  the  Champ. 
de-Mars,  and  by  spectacles  given  gra- 
tis to  the  people  in  all  the  theatres  of 
the  capital.  It  was  celebrated  at  the 
same  time  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  1st  May,  at  one  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  King  having  heard  mass  in 
his  apartments,  proceeded  to  the  me* 
tropolitan  chunch  of  Notre  Dame,  pre* 
ceded  by  a  train,  the  splendour  of 
which  effaced  all  that  had  been  seen 
sbce  the  restoration.  The  quays,  the 
squares,  the  streets  which  he  was  to 
traverse,  were  filled  with  a  prodigious 
crowd ;  the  windows^  the  balconies, 
and  even  the  roofs,  were  covered  with 
people,  and  decorated  with  white  eo* 
signs  and  robes  adorned  with  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  other  emblems  suitable  to 
the  circumstance.  His  hfajesty  and 
the  royal  family  were  every  where 
saluted  by  the  liveliest  acclamations  of 
the  crowd  assembled,  on  their  pass- 
age. The  church,  decorated  within 
and  without,  with  as  much  taste  as 
magnificence,  was  already  filled  by  de- 
putations from  the  cities  and  the  prin- 
cipal authorities,  by  the  diplomatic 


body,  by  all  persons  of  distinction  in 
the  city,  and  hj  a  multitude  of  beau* 
tiful  and  finely-dressed  women.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  -all  tfie 
pomp  pecufiar  to  the  Catholic  religion; 
General  illuminations,  artificial  fires,  a 
private  festival  presented  to  the  royal 
femfly  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  feasts  gi« 
ven  to  different  incorporations,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  lower  ranks,  occn-  ' 
pied,  during  several  days,  an  immense 
population. 

—  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshve, 
Captain  Johnson,  sailed  from  Green* 
ock  for  Quebec,  with  600  settlers, 
from  Renfrew  and  Lanark  shires.  On 
the  11th,  the  Commerce,  Captain  Co- 
verdale,  left  the  same  port  with  42S 
passengers  for  Quebec,  chiefly  from 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
on  the  19th,  the  ship  David  left  Gfcen* 
ock  for  Quebec,  with  964  emigrants, 
chiefly  country  people  from  the  coun* 
ties  of  Lanark,  Dumbarton,  Stirling^  > 
Clackmannan,  and  Linlithgow.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  nineteen  days»  1986 
persons  have  emigrated  from  the  West 
of  Scotland  in  search  of  subsistence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

10th. — ^The  anniversary  of  the  Li^ 
terary  Fund  was  celebrated  by  a  din* 
ner  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  The 
Earl  of  Chichester  was  in  the  chair, 
and  a  numerous  party  of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  literary  characters,  ho* 
noured  it  by  their  presence.  The  pri- 
vileges conveyed  to  the  institution  by 
the  charter  granted  by  his  late  Majes- 
ty, which  enables  its  members  to  ae« 
quire  real  property,  are  approximating 
rapidly  to  the  extent  pernutted,  which 
18  flOOOl.  per  annum.  In  annual  sub* 
scriptions  and  donations,  the  distin* 
ffuished  patronage  before  enjoyed  br 
the  society,  is  maintained  in  its  fuU 
extent,  and  with  them  ia  means  of  af- 
fording relief  to  the  distitssed  indivi- 
duals who  may  claim  its  protection. 

29d.«-A  numerous  and  higUy  re* 
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mtlemea  was  hAd  jtWtrAaj  it  the 
Tltttchffd  House  TAwiti,  St  Jaitiet^ 
fitreeW  ^  the  porpose  of  cstriittiliinjr 
an  <*  A«yliim  for  the  Reoovery  irt 
Hcdth/' 

At  tivelfe  6'clock,  J.  HoBtbd,  Eao. 
die  treMUfcr,  id  tin  ii>teiice  of  fan 
KoTil  HighacM  the  Doke  of  Yoric^ 
(yAo  was  pretested  attendtog  by  on. 
gent  pnUk  butlieit,)  took  it£e  cbaitv 
and  addresaed  the  meeting  in  aa  able 
iptdeh  ot  the  ohjedte  of  the  tociety, 
mieh  appear  to  be  the  ei«cdnff  tk 
ywylam  rm*  thine  persdnt  who,  from 
a  aenae  «f  dciicatiyi  acquired  from  i 
goddcdocation,  and  thb  habit  of  bet« 
Her  diya*  or  frem  honeat  feelings  of 
iad^endenoe,  would  be  averae  to  0O» 
lag  into  hoapiula^  and  woaM  ra&r 
aarait  to'Uie  cffeota  of  tevere  diieam 
md  protraoied  ittnesa.    Uader  theae 
obcumatanoea,  it  ia  the  intention  of 
the  9odety»  that  an  aarkim  shoidd  be 
pro^edf  adachy  witnont  wovading 
My  fealnffs  of  delicacy  or  indepen£ 
mteti  aoij^  affoid  relief  to  the  sick 
fanttea  of  raapeotaUe  artiaanai  to  fe« 
males  liviag  oa  narrow  incomes,  and 
mdU^educated  persona  reduced  by  the 
caaaaltieiof  lileb  For,beaidealodgBig 
aad  dieSy  they  would  have  the  benefit 
of*  eauefwnoed  aursea^  Und  inedicinal 
aid  at  the  first  ^oality^  aad  from  the 
Bsost  cmiaene  dooton*    Another  im*> 
mrtaat  objcot  of  theeataUi^imeot  will 
(a  the  vecoMng  peradns  afflicted  with 
pratiiclad  dileaie,  aad  requiring  for 
tfaeir  core  perhaps  a  ycar^a  oonfin^ 
paaatf  ^tt  mofey  to  tnetr  bedSj  ana  co^ 
aeqiMitly  impreper  omea  far  pubUc 
haapitala^  where  they  would  oeenpy 
the  raom  of  nuaabera  ariio  m^t  hie 
fctttwedni  tbeaametiaae.  Diatneaeiw 

!f;^fcfiiiiii:ri3!i:'^^'!^ 

Oy  mut  Qomeano  caapana*  kz  waa  am^ 
t»d»  that  aaiaMbhmenta  Uke  the  pn^ 
poaed  one  have  been  aucoesafoHy  car* 
liad  OB  ia  France^  under  the  name  of 


MakomideSaidei  and  tbe^bmm  been 
adopted  ia  Ru88ia»  Sweden^  and  other 
cdnatriesi  with  much  success. 

Several  gendemen  addressed  the 
meetings  as  to  die  organization  of  the 
society,  and  it  appeared,  that,  daring 
the  last  year»  917».  ITf.  had  been  sub- 
scribed ;  and  the  donations  of  yearly 
subscribers  amoonted  to  107£  lOs. 
Among  the  subscribers  we  noticed  the 
taames  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Princess 
AuguAns»  the  Duke  of  Cambridgt^ 
die  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  a  long  fist 
of  distinguished  personages. 

A  number  of  emineat  medical  ^ta^ 
tiemen  have  offered  their  gratmtoua 
aertrices»  aad  been  accepted. 

After  several  resohitioDS  had  beeH 
entered  intOt  the  nsetiag  adjourned. 

S9th.^«A  fatal  accident  happened 
£rtnn  aa  explosion  of  fire  daAip  in  a 
ooal  mine,  at  Seraing,  near  Leige,  ia 
the  kingdom  of  the  Nctherianda.    M. 
Micha,  a  master  miner,  having  de- 
aeended  to  a  part  of  the  works  281 
ells  deep,  proceeded  with  twenty-six 
woriLmen  to  follow  the  course  of  a  new 
vein.    They  had  BOt  gone. far»  when  a 
sfight  detonadon  was  oeard,  and  a  ml* 
note  afterwards,  a  second  veiy  ndedt 
one^  and  at  the  same  dme  dmoat  the 
whole  of  the  gallery  Ml  In  widi  m 
dreadful  crash.    The  tttreat  of  tfae 
workmen  bein?  thus  cut  ol^  aa  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  remove  the  earth 
that  had  fallen  in,  but  thia  waa  feand 
imprAcdcabley  as  fresh  stones  and  eindi 
€ontinned  to  descend  as  fost  at  dae 
ruins  were  okaned  away.    It  wu  iw» 
troiaite,  therefore,  to  o|i«a  a  new  wa^ 
through  the  solid  stratom,  whioi  comd 
not  be  accomplished  till  after  forty- 
five  hoars  mceasant famovr*   xlua'acar 
paaaage  waa  conducted  with    giMt 
judgment)  for  it  led  to  dke  premaeapsK 
where  the  acddeat  had  happened) 
tweaty*three  of  the  workmen  were 
found,  but  mhappiiy  all  qaite  d«ad. 
The  four  others  had  not  been  foand. 
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IIL — ^DxRBT. — It  u  with  fieelings 
of  tlie  moit  painful  kind^  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  lay  before  our  readera 
•ome  circumttancea  connected  with  the 
mdancholj  eTent  which  took  place  on 
the  S2d  loslaot  at  Wintter,  in  thia 
county.  Various  and  contradictoryt 
fiilte  and  injurioua  reports  are  in  ciiw 
eolation  respecting  toe  transaction  to 
which  we  are  alluding  i  nor  is  it  easy» 
in  the  present  agiuted  state  of  ibe 
public  mind  upon  this  subject*  to  gam 
accurate  information  on  all  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  connected  with  it* 
For  this  reason*  as  well  as  with  tho 
desire  not  to  pr^udge  a  question  which 
must  soon  receive  a  judicial  decision^ 
we  shally  as  briefly  as  possibkf  narrate 
a  few  facts  wbicn  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  from  the  different  statementa 
circulatmg  throughout  the  coant]r* 

Mr  Cnddiey  a  Scotchman  by  birth| 
vras  formerly  a  surgeon  in  tlie  navy, 
and  came  alx>nt  four  years  ago  to  re« 
side  at  Winster,  where  he  began  to 
practise  his  profession.  An  attaclw 
ment  had  subsbted  for  sometime  befoto 
his  death,  between  himself  and  Miss 
Brittkbank,  the  daughter  of  an  emi* 
net  solicitor  in  tbe  same  town,  and  as, 
she  vras  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  .of  see« 
ing  her  in  bis  medical  cafiacity.  Mc 
Cuddle's  attentions  to  this  lady  met 
with  the  decided  disapprobation  of  ber 
family,  and  it  was  expressed  to  him  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

On  McHiday,  the  21st  inst,  Mr  Cud. 
die  and  Miss  Brittlebank  were  met, 
whilst  walking  together,  by  Mr  W.. 
Brittlebank*  her  brother,  who  took 
has  sister  away*  after  some  harsh  worda 
bad  been  exchanged  between  himself 
mid  Mr  Cuddie.  So  improper  indeed 
did  the  language  of  Mr  Cuddie  appeas 
to  Mr  W.  flrittlebank,  that  the  mter 
sent  a  chalisnge  to  the  former,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Ta  this  Mr 


Cnddin  KtwnoB  no  aaawcf ,  s 
dier  messenger  vras  dispatched  to  hiaa 
qn  the  same  errand  the  foMowine 
morning,  who  was  iaformed  by  Mr 
Cuddie,  that  he  should  not  meet  Mr 
W.  Brittlebank,  and  therefore  should 
not  reply  to  his  note.  In  oonsequ 
of  this,  Mr  Spencer,  a  surgeon, 
ding  at  Bakewell,  a  friend,  as  we  aro 
infonned,  oS  both  the  parties*  vras  sent 
for  by  Mr  W.  Brittlebank.  He  camop 
and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aftsn^i 
noon*  Mr  WSliam  and  Mr  Franda 
Britdebank,accompanied  by  Mr  Spen« 
cer,  proceeded  to  Mr  Cuddle's  hooseu 
They  vrcre  here  joined  fay  Mr  Andrew 
Brittlebank ;  when  Mr  Spencer,  going 
into  tbe  houses  infonned  MrCuddiet 
that  he  must  either  make  some  apcH 
Ipgy  to  Mr  W.  Brittlebank,  or  fights 
It  u. stated,  but  we  vrill  not  voncdi 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  thatf* 
in  reply,  he  again  dedinea  to  do  cm 
ther  the  one  or  the  other.  SubsoM 
quently,  however*  he  •gp^'*  ^o  have 
consented  to  give  Mr  W.  Brittkbanla 
the  satisfaction  he  required;  pistola 
were  ftunished  by  Mr  Spencer  to  thd 
parties )  they  separated  to  a  distance 
of  fifteen  yards  on  the  gravd  walk  ie 
Mr  Caddie's  gardea*  aad*  on  a  signal 
being  |pven,  they  fired.  Mr  Cuddly 
unhappily  receivra  the  shot  of  his  aiu 
tagoaist  in  his  bowels,  and  died  the 
foUowing  day,  about  one  o'cbok  is 
the  afternoon. 

-  Mr  Gosling*  of  Chesterfield*  acting 
aa  Coroner,  in  Mr  Mender's  id>seace^ 
sommoned  -a  highly  respectable  Jury 
to  hold  their  inquest*  and  a  verdiot  of 
''  Wilful  Mulder"  was  on  Wednesday 
letttmed  against  Mr  Brittlebank'sthrae 
sons*  Andrew,  William,  and  Franeisi 
and  alio  against  Mr  Spencer.  Mr  W. 
Brittlebank  is  not  yet  in  custody,  but 
thejothersareaowoonfiiiadin  thecouiN 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  distress- 
ingeecnmace,whiohhascreated  an  un- 
usual sensation  throughout  the  oeigh- 
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bonriioQd*  ud  id  stating  these  few  iwr* 
ticulars  we  have  studtoasly  avoided  all 
comment  on  them.  Both  palliating 
and  a|rgraTating  reports  are  in  exten- 
sive circulation ;  but»  in  jnstice  to  the 
accused  partiest  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers  to  suspend  their 
decision  on  this  melancholy  affair^  till 
the  evidence  be  laid  before  that  tri* 
buaal  which  must  so  soon  determine 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prison- 
ers, whose  youth  and  early  promise  of 
respectability  have  excited  the  sym* 
patny  even  of  those  who  condeuui 
their  conduct. 

1 1th.— LiMBRiCK. — Yesterday  even- 
ing, at  the  early  hour  of  eight  o'clock, 
a  liorrid  and  barbarous  occurrence 
took  place  within  a  mile  of  this  cityt 
which,  for  atrocitv»  exceeds  any  thing 
that  hat  lately  been  recorded.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  spring,  a  du- 
ring attack  was  made  by  an  armed 
aM)b,  on  a  house  on  the  lands  of  Dun- 
nigar,  near  this  city,  where  Mr  Tor- 
rence  resided.  He  had  previously  re- 
ceived a  threatening  notice  to  quit  the 
lands,  which  he  disregarded.  After  a 
louff  and  valiant  resistance,  aided  only 
by  bis  wifcy  who  displayed  a  courage 
beyond  her  sex*  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely repulsing  the  assailants,  with 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  gang^  who  waa 
carried  off  nwrtally  wounded.  On  the 
evening  above  mentionedf  this  brave 
but  unfortunate  couple  were  met  on 
the  road  between  Limerick  and  Dun- 
nigar,  by  a  body  of  men  dressed  in 
women's  clothes ;  thev  were  immedi- 
ately surroundedy  and  in  an  instant 
Mrs  Torrence  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered. Her  husband  was  covered  with 
wounds,  but  afterwards  recovered. 

—  The  following  correspondence 

iNos.  If  2>S»)  having  passed  between 
Ir  Canning  and  Sir  Francis  Burdetty 
we  declare  it  to  be  authentic. 

W,  BjENTINCKf 
DoUOLAa  KlNMAIJED. 

June  11,  1821. 


(No,l,) 

TO  8IR  VaulCIS  BOSDfiTT. 

»  Ghucuter  Lodge,  June  7f  1821. 

'*  SiRf— III  a  letter,  bearing  your 
signature,  and  purporting  to  have  been 
a&nessed  by  you  to  the  Chairman  of 
a  dinner  of  Parliameatary  Refemera 
on  the  4th  of  April,  whith  was  pub- 
lished in  several  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  following  day,  a  liberty  is  ukea 
with  my  name,  as  little  justifiable  ^in 
mv  judgment)  by  differences  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  as  it  is  reconcileable  with 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  private  life* 

"  The  obvious  meaning  of  that  paa* 
sage  in  your  letter  of  which  I  coov« 
plain,  is,  to  impute  to  me,  that,  in  up- 
nolding  the  present  system  of  Repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  ComaMMiSt 
I  am  actuated  by  the  corrupt  and  dis- 
honourable motive  of  a  pertenal  pecu*- 
niaty  interest* 

**  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
you,  that  I  should  fed  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  requiring  at  your  handa 
a  disavowal  of  the  imputation  which 
.  that  passage  appears  toconvey.  Should 
you  be  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  affiird 
me  a  satisfiictorv  explanation  upon  thia 
point,  I  have  tnen  to  demand  of  you 
the  only  other  reparation  which  an  in- 
jury of  such  a  nature  admits. 
.  *<  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  state 
to  you,  sir,  the  reason  why  this  de- 
mand has  not  been  sooner  noade :  but 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  doubt  or  misrepie- 
senution,  as  to  tlue  causes  of  that  dday. 
The  first  and  natural  impulse  of  my- 
own  feelings,  was  to  address  myself  to 
Tou,  the  instant  that  I  had  read  yonr 
letier  m  the  newspapers. 

**  But  it  was  represented  to  me  by 
the  friend  whom  1  requested  to  take 
charge  of  mr  letter,  that  your  then 
situation  renqered  it  impossible  for  you 
to  accept  the  second  of  the  alternatives 
proposedto  you(a  circumstance  which, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  coiisi* 
deiaUy  aggravated  theoSenoe  oftitd 
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to  me ;)  tbat.the  utmtfBt  wUch  I  could 
obttin  from  you  was  ao  engagemcot  to 
aSbrd  me  satk&ction,  to  loon  as  the 
term  of  your  confinement  should  have 
expired ;  that  the  interval  must  be  full 
of  nazaid  as  to  secrecy  |  that  without 
in  any  degree  impeaching  either  your 
honouTyOr  tbist  of  any  gentleman  whom 
you  might  sdect>  the  mere  hct  (which 
could  hardly  be  concealed)  of  a  com- 
munkation  between  me^  or  any  friend 
of  minct  and  the  Kind's  Bench^  could 
not  fail  to  excite  suspicion  ;— and  that 
such  suspicion  would  necessarily  be 
stren^hened  by  my  prolonging  my 
stay  VK  £nglattd,  till  the  middle  of 
May»  after  having  repeatedly  and  pub« 
hcly  announced  my  intention  of  wait- 
log  only  for  Mr  Lambton's  motion  of 
the  i7th  of  April. 

**  Yielding,  for  the  time  (and  L  know 
not  how  I  could  have  done  otherwise, ) 
to  the  force  of  these  representationsp 
it  remained  for  me  only  to  keep  my 
own  couoselt  and  to  quicken,  as  much 
at  possible*  my  return  from  the  Con* 
tinent, 

^  I  arri^  here  yesterday  evening. 
My  first  business  on  my  arrival  has 
been  to  communicate  with  Lord  Wil* 
Uam  Bentinckf  who  has  the  goodness  to 
nnderuke  to  deliver  this  letter  to  yoUf 
and  to  settle  on  my  behalf  all  necessarr 
arrangements  on  the  matter  to  which 
it  relates.  I  assurCi  upon  my  honouri 
that  Lord  William  Bentinck  is  the  on* 
ly  person  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
this  lettert  or  of  my  purpose  to  write 
it. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  servantf 
(Signed)        **  Gxo.  Canniko." 

(No.  2.) 
To  THE  Right  Hon.  Gborob 

Camninq. 

•*  St  James  9-Place,  June  8, 1821. 

«  SiR,-^I  am  not  aware  of  having 

nuide  any  unjustifiable  allusion  to  yoo» 

or  of  having  said  of  you  in  my  letter 


to  the  Chairman  of  the  Reform  Meet* 

ing,  more  than  all  political  men,  who 
benefit  from  the  system  which  they  ad- 
vocate, are  ftirly  and  necessarily  sub* 

*■  The  letter  in  question  is  now  be- 
fore me  I  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  form 
of  words  in  which  I  could  have  more 
guardedly  marked  the  disqualification 
under  which  I  conceive  yourself  and 
others  to  be  from  giving  authority  to 
your  opinions  on  Farliamentary  Re- 
form, and  at  the  same  time  have  avoid- 
ed making  any  allusion  whatever  to 
personal  character. 

«  Not  having  intended,  and  not  ha* 
ving  made  (as  I  read  the  letter)  any 
such  allusion  at  the  timet  I  cannot  now 
hesitate*  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
to  disclaim  having  ever  had  such  an 
intention. 

<*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)    "  Francis  Burdstt." 

(No.  3.) 
To  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

**  Glouceiter  Lodge,  June  9, 182L 

«c  Sia,*-Lord  WtUiam  Bentinck  baa 
just  delivered  to  me  the  answer^  whidi 
you  have  transmitted  to  his  lordship, 
through  Mr  Kinnaird,  to  the  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  you  on  Thursi 
day. 

**  Lord  William  Bentinck's  opinion 
(with  which  my  own  feelings  entirely 
coincide)  satisfies  me  that  I  can  have 
no  other  reply  to  make  to  your  letter, 
than  to  express  my  acknowlegment  for 
the  frankness  and  promptitude^  with 
which  you  have  disclaimed  any  inten* 
tion  of  personal  offence. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be^  Sir, 
••  Your  most  obedient  servant^ 

(  Signed  )    *<  George  Ca  nninq/' 

To  the  above  correspondence  we 
think  it  desirable  to  add  the  particular 
passage  in  the  Hon.  Baronet's  letter, 
respecting  which  Mr  Canning  thought 
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k  ncoe^arr  to  call  tbr  lome  evplamu* 
tion. 

^  Gentlemen,  that  Mr  Caaninfl^ — I 
mention  htm  as  the  champion  of  the 
party — a  part  for  the  whole — should 
defeqd,  to  the  uttermost^  a  system*  by 
the  koeu9  pocus  tricks  of  which  he  and 
khJhmHy  get  to  much  puNic  money  f 
ean  cause  neither  me,  nor  any  man^ 
flurprise  or  anger  :~ 

^F9r  '|l#  «&tflrib<y,^  thelansd  Ul]n|^ 
To  etpouse  that  catm  hy  wkUh  then  eat  ami 

l^th.— This  morning  the  moat  in« 
tame  interest  was  excited  at  the  west 
end  of  die  town^  (Londouy)  in  conse* 
qnence  of  a  horrid  and  blood-thirsty  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  Major-General 
Eadon»  at  his  residence  in  Berkeley 
Square,  by  a  man  named  William  Pad« 
more,  of  respectable  appearanae,  who, 
under  pretence  of  communicating  some 
private  business  to  the  Generjsl,  sought 
an  interriewt  and  with  a  butcher's 
knife  stabbed  him  in  several  parts  of 
the  body»  by  which  his  life  is  ptaced  in 
the  moat  imminent  danger.  The  pri- 
aoner  was  taken  into  custody  immedi- 
ately after  the  act»  and  conveyed  to 
Mariborough-street  Office.  On  being 
called  upon  for  his  defence*  he  said,  **  I 
have  had  cause,  for  what  I  have  done. 
I  know  the  dreadful  situation  in  which 
I  stand  in  consequence  of  it ;  biit  my 
determination  was  fixed*  and  my  mind 
made  up  to  abide  the  result.  I  must 
decline,  for  the  present*  saying  more." 
•— >MrCooant  said*  the  evidence 'was 
conclusive  of  a  proneditated  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner*  {who  had 
been  a  servant  to  the  general  m  India*) 
to  coannit  the  crime  of  murder*  and 
he  was  accordingly  committed  to  New- 
gate. It  appeared,  upon  a  subseqiient 
examination,  that  Padmore  had  been  i 
aervant  to  General  Eadon ;  and  had 
haiix>«t«d  a  rooted  malke  towarda 
Uaif  on  account  of  some  imaginary  ioif 


Juiy  ho  had  leoeivibd  from  Mov 
G«ieral  ii  reeoverhig* 

^^  During  this  month  the  repoit 
was  spread  in  Bavaria,  that  the  Pioioe 
Abbe  Hohenlohe  Scfaiitfttgsfurt  l|ad 
wrrought  miraculouscuies  in  the  neighs 
bouihood  of  Bambergand  Wnrtxborgi 
that  he  had,  by  the  ^cacr  of  hia 
prayen^  cured  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Bavaria  of  deafness,  and  restored  the 
fcculty  of  walking  to  th^  Princess  Ma-^ 
tUda  of  Schwartsenberg,  who  had  wai- 
fered  so  severely  under  jcjoltea  that 
she  bad  been  unable  to  stand.  Ina&w 
days  the  renown  of  these  iniractea  was 

a  read  through  the  country,  and  firom 
[  quarters  there  airrivcd  at  Bam- 
berg the  halt,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  and 
the  bUnd,  imploring  tlie  aid  of  the 
Prince  Abbe's  prayers.  And  thouffh 
medical  men  and  writers  disputed  tne 
leaKty  of  these  cores,  an  immenst 
crowd  continued  to  besige  his  hiffh- 
aess,  both  in  his  house*  in  the  chun£ea 
and  in  the  souare  of  the  cathedral, 
where  he  publicly  tried  hia  nuraculoua^ 
remedies. 

Such  scenes^  amid  a  pojMdation  nnich 
divided  in  worship  and  opinion,  eofdd 
not  pass  without  tumult  and  diaoidefl 
The  municipal  authority  of  the  dtj  of 
Bamberg,  alarmed,  maoe  his  report  to 
the  government  of  Bayreuth,  which 
did  not  permit  the  piince  to  coQtsnua 
his  attempts  at  cure*  unless  in  presence 
of  a  physician,  a  clergyman,  and  a  po^ 
lice  officer,  who  should  draw  up  a  re- 
port of  the  rtsuk.  At  the  same  tiasei 
nis  friends  strongly  advising  him  not 
to  degrade  his  religious  views  byaoch 
exhibitions,  the  miracle-working  prince 
withdrew  for  some  time  from  ^^blic 
notice  ;  but  having  produced  himself 
anew  in  public*  and  fresh  disorders  ha- 
viner  arisen,  from  the  concourae  of  the 
multitude,  the  magistrates  of  Bamberg 
piiblished  a  pxoouimation  agaipat  it, 
epdinsr  with  tnese  words :  <' We  add, 
that  sU  the  attempt*  of  Ptjoce  Hokn- 
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fafccy  alitadf  made  befidre  the  coteni^. 
mo,  and  the  phy  siciaoshaTe  been  with- 
out aoj  tfuccetSt  and  that  all  the  pre* 
tended  miracles  have  taken  phoe  either 
privately,  or  id  the  midst  ot  a  crowded 
populace,  without  any  ezamiDation  or 
knowledge,  either  of  the  patient  or  of 
the  malady/'  After  this  tne  prince  re* 
tired  from  the  city,  on  pretext  of  bad 
health,  but  it  is  alleged  that  he  still 
continues  his  cures  in  private,  and  his 
example  has  produced  other  miracle* 
workers  in  Thuringia,  Belgium,  and 
even  the  French  frontier,  where  the 
authorities  have  been  obliged  to  refuse 
passports  to  a  prodigious  niunber  of 
peasants,  who  flock^  in  crowds  to 
these  scenes. 


JULY. 


DbaTH  of  BuOffAPARTK* 
{Frxm  the  London  Gaxette  of  SaturdA^J) 

Colonial  Office^  D<mmif^'^reei^  Ju* 
fy  4.— Captain  Crokat,  ofthe  20th  re- 
giroent,  arrived  this  day  from  St  He^ 
Mna,  with  a  dispatth,  addressed  to  the 
Earl  Bathurst,  by  Lieutenant* General 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.CB.,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  :»-* 

St  Helena,  kay  6,  1821. 

My  LoRD,-*It  falls  to  my  dutr  to 
inform  your  lordship,  that  mpoleon 
Buonaparte  expired  at  about  ten  mi- 
nates  before  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  instant,  after  an  illness 
which  had  confined  him  to  his  apart- 
menu  since  the  17th  of  March  last. 

He  was  attended  during  the  early 
part  of  his  indisposition,  from  the  ITth 
to  the  Slst  of  March,  by  hb  own  me- 
dical assistant.  Professor  Antommar- 
chi,  alone.  Daring  the  latter  period, 
from  the  Ist' of  April  to  the  5th  of 
May,  he  received  the  daily  visits  of  Dr 
Amottiof  hisMajesty'sSOih  regimenc, 
generally  in  comonction  withrrofes- 
aor  Antommarchi. 

Dr  Shortt)  physician  to  the  fbrcet, 

▼Oft*  Sl'T.  PJL&T  II. 


and  'Dt  MkcbeU,  principal  medical  oU 
ficer  of  the  royal  navr  on  the  station, 
whose  services,  as  well  as  those  of  any 
other  medical  persons  on  the  island, 
had  been  offered,  wefe  called  upon  in 
consultation  by  Professor  Antommar.' 
chi,  on  the  Sd  of  May  ;  but  they  had 
not  any  opportunity  afforded  to  them 
of  seeing  the  patient. 

Dr  Arnott  was  with  him  at  the  ma« 
ment  of  his  decease,  and  saw  him  ex*> 
pire.  Captain  Crokat,  orderly  officer 
in  attendance,  and  Drs  Shortt  and  Mit^ 
chell,  saw  the  body  immediately  after* 
wards. 

Dr  Arnott  remained  with  the  body 
during  the  night. 

Eany  this  morning,  at  about  seven 
o'clock,  I  proceeded  to  the  apartment 
where  the  body  lay,  accompanied  by 
Rear-Admiral  Lambert,  naval  oom- 
mander'-in^hief  on  this  station  |  the 
Marquis  de  Montchenu,  commissioner 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France^ 
charged  with  tne  same  duty  also  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  I  Brigadier-General  Coffin,  se- 
cond in  command  of  the  troops  ;  Tho- 
mas H.  Brooke  and  Thomas  Green- 
tree,  Esqrs.  members  of  council  in  the 
government  of  this  island  }  and  Cap- 
tains Brown,  Hendry,  and  Marryat,  of 
the  royal  navy. 

After  viewing  the  person  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte^  which  lay  with  the 
face  uncovered,  we  retired. 

An  opportunity  was  afterwards  af- 
forded, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
persons  who  had  composed  the  family 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  to  as  many- 
officers  as  were  desirous,  naval  and 
military,  to  the  honourable  the^  East 
India  Company's  officers  and  civil  ser- 
vants, and  to  various  other  individuals 
resident  here,  to  enter  the  room  in 
which  the  body  hy,  and  to  view  it 

At  two  o^clock  this  day  the  bodv 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  fin- 
lowing  medical  gentlemen :  Or  Shortt, 
M.D.,  Dr  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Dr  Arnott, 
M.D.,  Dr  Burton^  M.D.,  of  his  Ma«< 
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jesty'8  66th  regiment,  and  Matthew 
LivinprstoDe,  Esq.  surgeon  in  the  East 
India  Company's  senrice. 

Professor  Antommarchi  assisted  at 
the  dissection.  General  Bertrand  and 
Count  Montholon  were  present. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
several  internal  parts  of  the  body,  the 
whole  of  the  medical  gentlemen  present 
concurred  in  a  report  on  their  appear- 
ance.    This  report  is  inclosed. 

I  shall  cause  the  body  to  be  interred 
writh  the  honours  due  to  a  general  of- 
ficer, of  the  highest  rank* 

I  have  intrusted  this  dispatch  to 
Captain  Crokat,  of  his  Majesty's  20th 
regiment,  who  was  the  orderly  officer 
in  attendance  upon  the  person  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  He  embarks  on  board  his 
Majesty's  sloop  Heron,  which  Rear- 
Admiral  Lambert  has  detached  from 
the  squadron  under  his  command,  with 
the  intelligence. 

I  have,  &c.  &c. 
H.  Lows,  Lieut-Gen. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Ba- 
thurst,  K.G.,  &c.  &c. 

Longwood,  St  Helena,  May  6. 

.  Report  of  Appearances  on  Dissection  of 
the  Body  ofNapoieoH  Buonaparte, 

On  a>  superficial  view  the  body  ap- 
•.peared  very  hi,  whi^h  state  was  con- 
firmed by  the  first  incision  down  its 
•  centre,  where  the  fat  was  upwards  of 
one  inch  and  a  half  over  the  abdomen. 
On  cutting  through  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribst  aud  exposing  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  a  trifling  adhesion  of  the 
left  pleura  was  found  to  the  pleura 
costalis.     About  three  ounces  of  red- 
.  dish  fluid  were  contained  in  the  left 
4  cavity,  and  nearly  eight  ounces  in  the 
right.     The  lungs  were  quite  sound. 
'  The  pericardium  was  natural,  and  con- 
.  tained  about  an  ounce  of  fluid. 

The  heart  was  of  the  natural  size, 
,  but  thickly  covered  with  fat ^^The 


auridet  and  vtntridea  esbibkcdao« 
thing  extraordinary,  except  that  the 
muscular  paru  appeared  rather  paler 
than  natural. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen  the 
omentum  was  found  remarkably  faty 
and  on  exposing  the  stomach,  that  vis- 
cus  was  round  the  seat  of  extensive 
disease.  Strongr  adhesions  connected 
the  whole  superior  surface^  particular- 
ly about  the  pyloric  extremity,  to  the 
concave  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver ;  and  on  separating  these,  an  ul- 
cer, which  penetrated  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  was  discovered  one  inch  from 
the  pylorus,  sufficient  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  the  little  finger.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach,  to  nearly  its 
whole  extent,  was  a  mass  of  cancerous 
disease  or  schirrous  portions  advancing 
to  cancer :  this  was  particularly  noticed 
near  the  pylorus.  The  cardiac  extre- 
mity, for  a  small  space  near  the  termi- 
nation of  the  oesophagus,  was  the  only 
part  appearing  in  a  healthy  state.  Tbe 
stomach  was  Found  nearly  filled  with  a 
-large  quantity  of  fluid,  resembling  cof- 
fee grounds. 

The  convex  fUrface  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  adhered  to  the  diaphragm. 
With  the  exception  of  the  adhesions 
occasioned  by  the  disease  in  the  sto- 
mach, no  unnealthy*  appearance  pre« 
.  sen  ted  itself  in  the  liver. 

The  remainder  of  the  abdominal  vi^ 
•  cera  were  in  a  healthy  state. 

A  slight  peculiarity  in  the  formatioa 
.  of  the  left  kidney  was  observed. 

(Signed) 
Thomas  Shortt.  M.D.and  Principal 

Medical  Officer. 
AucH.  Arnott,M.D.  Surgeon, 20th 

Regiment. 
Charles  Mitchbll,  M.D.  Surgeon 

of  H.M.S.  Vigo. 
Francis  Burton,  M.  D.  SuEgeoa, 

66th  Regiment. 
,  Matthhw  Livimostons,    Sorgeooi 

{i.  C.  Service. 


^  •In  the  GasicUf,  the  words  are  ''  no  one  healthy  iq^ieonnoe,"  which  is  oMansIr 
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The  foHowing  are  various  partico- 
lart  connected  with  the  last  momenu 
of  this  eatraordinarjr  man : — 

Extract  of  a  private  Letter^  dated 
St  Helena^  Mcty  15. — ^^  fiuonaparte 
wu  buried  on  the  9th  in  Sane  Valley^ 
a  spot  selected  by  himself,  with  the 
fiiU  military  honours  paid  to  a  general 
of  the  first  rank.    His  coffin  was  ear- 
ned by  grenadiers.     Count  Montho- 
Ion  and  General  Bertrand  were  the 
pallbearers,  Madame  Bertrand  with 
Iter  family  following.  Next  came  Lady 
Lowe  and  her  daughtersin  deep  mourn- 
ing ;  then  the  junior  officers  of  the 
navy ;  the  staff  of  the  army  ;  last.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  and  the  admiral  brought 
up  the^rear.     The  66th  and  20th  re- 
guneots,  the  artillery,  volunteers^  and 
marines,  in  all  dOOQ  men,   were  sta- 
tioned  on  the  surrounding  hills,  about 
half-way  up ; '  and  when  the  body  was 
lowered  into  the  grave,  three  rounds 
of  eleven  guns  were  fired  by  the  artil- 
lery.    His  grave  was  about  fourteen 
feet  deep,  very  wide  at  the  top,  but 
the  lower  part  chambered  to  receive 
the  coffin.    One  large  stone  covered 
the  whole  of  the  chlimber;  the  re- 
mainiog  space  was  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry  clamped  with  iron.     Thus 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  bodr,  and  1  believe 
it  baa  been  full  as  mucd  by  the  desire 
of  the  French  commissioners,  as  from 
the  wish  of  the  government  of  the  is- 
land*    The  spot  had  previously  been 
consecrated  by  his  priest.    The  body 
of  Buonaparte  is  inclosed  in  three  coN 
fins,  of  mahogany,  lead,  and  oak.  H» 
heart*  which  Bertrand  and  Montholoo 
earnestly  desired  to  take  with  them  to 
Europe*  was  restored  to  the  coffin, 
but  it  remains  in  a  silver  cup  filled 
with  spirits  His  stomach  his  surgeon 
was  anxious  to  preserve,  but  that  is 
also  preserved^  and  is  in  another  silver 
cup. 

*«  As  every  thingrelating  to  so  great 
a  man  must  be  of  extreme  interest,  I 


should  tell  you,  that  after  having  at- 
tended his  funeral  I  paid  a  visit  to  hss  re- 
sidence. I  was  shewn  his  wardrobe  by 
Marchand^  his  valet,  and  a  more  shab- 
by set-out  I  never  beheld.  Old  coats, 
hats,  and  pantaloons,  that  a  midship, 
man  on  shore  would  hardly  condescend 
to  wear.  But  Marchand  said,  it  was 
qnite  an  undertaking  to  make  him  put 
on  anything  new,  and  then  after  wear- 
ing it  an  hour,  he  would  throw  it  off, 
and  put  on  the  old  again. 

^*  The  last  words  Buonaparte  utter- 
ed were  «  ^gie*— •  arme: — What  their 
connexion  was  in  his  mind  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  but  they  were  distinctly 
heard  about  five  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  day  he  died. 

**  An  officer's  guard  is  appointed  to 
watch  over  his  R^rave. 

**  Bertrand,  Montholon,  and  the  rest 
of  his  household,  will  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  Camel  store-ship^  which 
sails  in  about  a  fortnight. 

U  Drawings  have  been  taken  by 
'  Captain  Marryatt,  of  the  spot  where 
Buonaparte  lies  buried,  and  also  of 
the  procession  to  his  funeraL" 

<*  Friday  afternoon  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth the  Rosario  sloop.  Captain 
Frederick  Marryatt,  from  St  Helena, 
with  duplicate  dispatches»  and  an  of- 
ficial account  to  government  of  the 
interment  of  Buonaparte,  on  Wednes- 
day the  9th  of  May,  in  a  bower  of 
willows,  in  Rupert's  Valley.  Captain 
Marryatt  landed  immediately,  and  set 
off  for  the  Admiralty.  He  also  brings, 
we  understand,  with  Buonaparte's  pa- 

Sers,  his  will  and  other  testamentary 
ocuments.  We  are  informed  he  has 
left  considerable  property,  and  has  most 
liberally  rewarded  his  domestics,  par- 
ticularly a  faithful  coachman,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  preserving  his  life 
in  a  moment  of  imminent  danger. 

*'  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon, 
and  Buonaparte's  other  followers  and 
domestics,  are  to  leave  the  island  short- 
ly for  England,  in  the  Camel  store- 
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fliiip.  It  M  Count  Bertnad's  wiili>  we 
undentiiidy  to  rende  in  England  for 
tlie  remainder  of  hit  life.  The  Rooa* 
no  left  St  Helena  eleven  days  after 
the  Heron,  viz.  on  the  18th  of  May. 
The  ohips  were  thus  employed:.— -Vigo 
and  Beaver,  at  St  Hdena ;  Brazen, 
Blossom^  and  Cygnet,  at  the  Cape ; 
Menai^  at  the  Mauritius ;  Shearwater 
on  the  passage  thither. 

*<  The  Heron,  which  conveyed  the 
official  dispatches  to  government,  is 
ordered  to  be  got  ready  to  return  im- 
mediately to  St  Helenat  with  dispatch* 
es  for  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Ad* 
miral  Lambert— 4t  is  suppoaed  rela* 
tive  to  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops 
and  ships  from  the  island.  She  is  ex* 
pected  to  sail  to-morrow/' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter^  dated  his  Majesty's  ship  Vigo, 
in  St  Helena  Roads,  May  7  :*-**  Ycb- 
terday  afternoon  several  of  us  went  to 
Longwood  House,  where  we  saw  him 
Iving  in  state,  in  his  fuU  uniform,  with 
toe  crucifix  on  his  breast  |  his  priest* 
stood  at  the  foot  of  his  couch,  weep- 
ing, in  deep  mourning ;  at  the  head 
atood  General  Bertimnd  and  Count 
Montholon,  similarly  employed ;  but 
what  particularly  daioMd  our  sympa- 
thy, was  the  appearance  of  Madaoie 
Bertrandf  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  weeping  bitterly,  and  whose 
converse  discovered  the  strength  of 
her  atuchment,  and  her  deep  regret 
for  the  deceased.  The  uniform  which 
he  had  on  waa  the  same  which  he 
wore,  with  all  his  stars  and  orders,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Marengo/' 

Amothbr  AocouMT.^iS^  Helenaf 
Mau  11.-^**  Napoleon  had  been  un- 
wellA  considerable  time,  and  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  about  forty  days.  On 
Tuesday,  the  SUl  of  May,  was  the  first 
time  we  thought  his  case  to  be  dan* 
l^erous.  Wednesday,  the  Sd,  he  got 
worse.  Thuraday,  his  life  was  de» 
apairedof.  Friday,  he  was  somewhat 
better,  having  taken  a  little  refresh. 


Saftttrday,  «t  fife  in  the  owrn- 
iog,  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  has 
recovery.-— During  the  day  aignala 
from  Longwood  were  made  every  two 
hours  as  follows  i^^  Continues  the 
same'-—'  No  alteration,'  &c.  until  five 
o'clock,  when  the  sigrnid  was, '  His  ex- 
tremities are  cold,  and  scarcely  any 
pulse.'  In  consequence  of  which  the 
admiral,  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu, 
(  French  commissioner, )  and  hia  aid-de* 
camp^  repairtd  immediately  to  Long- 
wood  House,  to  witness,  it  ia  preau* 
med,  his  approaching  fiite,  whidi  ter- 
minated precisely  at  ten  minnteapast 
six  o'dock  the  same  evenmg* 

<*  Napoleon  lay  in  sute  on  the  6th 
and  7th  instant,  attired  in  hia  plain 
uniform,  with  a  atar  on  his  aide,  and  a 
silver  cross  on  his  breast,  on  a  aosall 
brass  tent  bedstead,  which  he  had  with 
him  in  flBo<it  of  his  campaigns*  Under 
him  was  his  cloak  of  blue  doth,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  that  he  wore  at 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  which  aerved 
after  for  the  pall  at  his  funeral  The 
room  where  the  corpse  lay  waa  aaall, 
and  covered  with  black  doth.  At  the 
head  of  the  corpse  was  the  dtar.  The 
priest,  Maresciud  Bertrand,  Coant 
Montholon,  and  all  the  aervanta,  were 
in  attendance ;  one  and  all  exdatmed, 
he  was  the  handsomest  corpse  diev  had 
ever  seen.  His  body  is  not  embalmed, 
but  his  heart  is  preserved  in  apirita. 

^  Napoleon  is  buried  in  a  very  lo- 
snantic  spot,  situated  in  a  valley,  near 
a  place  called  Hut's  Gate.  I  bene  te* 
late  the  cause  of  hia  choice.  When  he 
first  arrived,  Marshal  Bertrand  resided 
at  Hut's  Gate,  until  a  house  waa  boik 
for  him  near  the  ex-emperoi^a,  who 
frequently  visited  the  general's  fimnly, 
and  he  (Buonapaite)  would  very  often 
stroll  down  to  a  spring  of  escdknt 
water,  (considered  the  best  water  on 
the  island,)  and  order  a  vlaia  to  be 
brought  that  he  might  drinL  Madame 
and  Mavsbal  Bertrand  aieie  ^brays 
with  him,  and  he  sevcial  times  aaid  to 
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,•  If  ttpieMM  God  chat  I  thovld 
die  OD  tkb  rock,  have  me  baiied  on 
lAus  spot,'  which  he  poioted  out,  near 
the  tprng,  beneath  Moie  wiUow  tiees.*' 


TlTB  COROWATIOir. 


For  feme  time  previova  to  the  iMi 
iMtant,  the  day  appointed  far  hit  Ma- 
)etty*a  ooronatiOD,  eztentiTe  prepan^ 
tiona  had  been  made  in  Westminater 
Hall  and  Abbey^  for  thecdebntion  of 
thiamat  nadonai ceremony. 

Weataunater  HaU»  to  well  calcuhi^ 
ted  to  diapkif  the  magaiioeace  of  tbe 
cfaifafaN>vt  Mtirala  of  the  age  in  which 
ft  waa  elected,  wat  fitted  np  in  a  style 
amtable  to  the  occaaion*  Twotiertof 
naciooB  gaHeriei  were  erected  againat 
file  eaitem  and  weatem  watta  of  the 
Hall ;  over  the  principal  entrance  from 
Mace-yard,  an  orahestra  waa  con- 
atnicted  in  n^atyie  of  arehitectore  cor- 
reapooding  in  design  with  the  noble 
Gothic  roof  of  the  building.  The 
throne  was  placed  at  the  southern  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  bvilding,  and  erected 
Qpon  ft  spacious  platform,  which  ex« 
aoaded  over  the  site  lately  occupied  by 
the  Conru  of  King's  Bench  and  ChaU' 
•ery.  The  pktfonn  was  ascended  by 
three  flights  of  steps,  each  extending 
acroas  the  Hall.  Tne  first  and  second 
linom  the  area  ware  covered  with  crim- 
eon  dothy  and  the  upper  flight  imme- 
diately landing  to  the  uble^  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  washes  well  as  the  floor 
itself^  covered  wi^  a  rich  carpet.  On 
afae  Tight  of  the  throne,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Hall,  the  box  waa  constructed 
fior  Ae  ftflnfe  bninchea  of  the  Royd 
Family  admitted  to  die  ceremony ;  «nt 
aha  oppoaite  side,  and  alao  at  the  royal 
platform,  was  the  box  appropriated  to 
wraign  ambassadors  and  their  ladies  i 
over  the  foiaaer  were  the  boxes  subdi- 
vided between  the  Earl  Marshal,  the 
lord  High  8lew«rd,  and  the  Lord 


High  Constable ;  and  above  the  firsts 
mentioned,  hoses  were  fitted  tip  f&r 
the  snitea  of  the  foreign  embassiasL 
The  fewer  gaUery  on  the  east  side 
waa  devoted  to  persona  having  the 
Lord  Great  Chambeikim'a  and  peers' 
tichets ;  the  upper  was  divided  into^ 
aactionsy  for  the  public  departments. 
The  fewer  tier  at  the  west  side  waa 
appropriated  to  pesreascs  afene,  for 
about  ontf  third  ol  ita  length,  and  the 
lemainder  to  peers'  tickets*  Theiip* 
per  tier  waa  allotted  to  different  0& 
cial  perronagea,  prmoipally  for  the 
ticketa  of  the  Lord  Gmt  Chansber- 
lain  and  Lord  Chamberlain.  At  each 
side  of  the  Hall  a  long  dinner  table 
waa  placed^  with  nwrked  s^ats  for  the 
peers.  Fnn»  the  cantalivers,  orna- 
mented with  angels  bearing  shields, 
vrhich  support  the  antioue  roof,  gik 
chandeliers  were  saspencbd,  to  shed  a 
light  opon  the  dining  tables. 

IVuttMuUr  Abb^.^^AXL  thegalle^ 
rics  raised  in  this  ancient  pfle,  as  wall 
as  the  benchea  sitnatad  jnst  before 
them  on  the  pavement  of  the  aide, 
wero  covered  vrith  seariet  cloth,  fomu 
'wag  a  magnificent  prospect  to  the  eye 
of  the  specutor.  Within  the  cbmr 
were  the  benehea  on  which  tbe  Kaighta 
Commanders  of  the  Bath,,  the  ravy 
Councilfera,  and  Knights  of  the  Gar* 
ter,  not  being  pem»  the  Judgea^  and 
different  Law  Officera  of  the  Crown, 
took  their  seats  during  the  coronatfen. 
In  the  oentro  of  the  cross  waa  a  raised 
floor,  called  the  theatre,  and  upon  it 
n  throne — a  magnifieent  work.  The 
theatre  was  under  the  tower  of  the  Ab- 
bey ;  and  on  a  platform  of  four  stcpSf 
raised  in  the  centre  of  it,  covered  with 
efeth  of  gold,  and  surrounded  by  the 
richest  Turkey  carpets*  stood  the  co- 
ronation chair  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  been  so  often  descn- 
bed.  On  the  north  and  south  aides  of 
the  theatre  were-  the  north  and  south 
traosoepts  of  the  Abbey  Church,  in 
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which  geatt  covered  with  scarlet  cloth 
were  assigned  for  the  peers»  and  plain 
matted  seats  for  the  spectators  who  sat 
behind  them.  At  each  of  the  fbnr 
piliarst  which  support  the  main  tower 
of  the  Abbey*  seats  were  reserved  for 
the  heralds  and  officers  of  arms  |  and 
near  to  the  south  pillar  stood  the  pul- 
pit, out  of  which  the  coronation  ser- 
mon was  preached,  decorated  with 
crimson  velvet  and  gold.  Rising  an* 
other  flight  of  steps  was  the  platrormy 
on  which  was  the  alur  and  the  com- 
munion-table, and  on  which  were  pla- 
ced the  chairs  and  foot-stool  used  by 
the  King  during  the  sermon  and  lita« 
nj»  and  also  the  old  chair  of  St  Ed* 
ward  the  Confessor.  The  floor  of  tfaia 
platform,  was^ covered  with  the  most 
superb  Persian  tapestry,  whilst  the 
walls  which  surrounded  and  rose  from 
it  were  hung  with  the  most  beautiful 
damask.  In  the  front  of  the  throne 
was  the  Sacrariumf  whicht  as  the  place 
of  th»most  select  ceremony,  was  very 
superbly  prepared.  The  centre  of  the 
transcepts  on  the  left  was  the  pulpit* 
fixed  to  a  pillar,  and  of  a  aimple  and 
degant  crnistruction,  though  its  mate- 
rial were  of  sold  and  crimson  velvet* 
The  area  of  mis  chapel  was  a  square, 
formed  for  the  ambassadors  and  the 
princesses.  Two  silk  benches  for  the 
bishops  were  on  the  left  side,  in  the 
centre  of  the  side  formed  by  theorgan 
gallery  was  the  altar,  a  splendid  table, 
covered  with  large  pieces  of  gold  plate, 
under  a  slightlv  projeeting  canopy, 
sustained  hj  golden  palm. trees.  On 
the  right  of  the  altar  was  an  ottoman, 
covered  with  the  canopy  of  gold  tis- 
sue, to  be  held  over  the  King  at  hia 
unction,  and  the  robe  which  he  was 
then  to  wear.  On  the  right  jside  wsia 
a  blue  velvet  chair  and  desk,  where  the 
King  was  to  offer  his  private  devo- 
tions, and  in  the  centre  of  the  area 
stood  King  Edward's  throne,  a  statelv 
antique  duiir,  covered  with  gold.  Ail 


those  objects  were  admitible  feirtiisir 
beauty,  and  from  their  historic  recol- 
lections. In  grradual  order,  the  seat» 
of  the  ch<msiers  and  the  flwntlcmen  of 
his  Majesty's  band  rose,  fringed  with 
scarlet ;  and  as  a  Jlnak  to  the  view 
from  the  gnmd  western  eutrince,  stood 
the  majestic  organ  of  the  Abbey.— 
Boxes  for  spectators  were  fitted  op  is 
the  cornice  galleries,  which  ran  nrand 
the  wh<^  extent  of  the  Abbey,  and 
were  decorated  in  a  superb^  manner. 

But  the  external  preparations  weie 
perhaps  as  much  wmrthy  of  notice  as 
the  interior  ones.  From  the  north 
door  of  Westminster  Hall  there  was  a 
winding  platform,  which  presented  n 
lively  ajppeacance.  Theraifin^onenck 
side  of  it  was  covered  with  purpk 
cloth,  and  the  flooving  was  covered  to 
the  extent  of  sixteen  lMt,leavimr  about 
a  yard  on  each  side  uncovered,-  with 
the  same  sort  of  blue  doth.  The 
course  over  which  the  |iroeession  pso* 
eeeded  from  the  Hall  to  the  Abbey, 
was  about  1500  yards  in  extent,  ex- 
clusive of  the  extent  of  the  Hall  and 
the  Abbey,  the  former  of  which  ia 
about  240  feet  long.  Awnings  were 
drawn,  but  at  short  distances  nd  linee 
were  placed,  to  close  or  spoead  thess. 
To  each  line  and  pulley  vras  allotted 
one  man,  with  a  particular  dress,  so 
that  the  most  rafud  change  could  be 
effected,  as  the  weather  required,  while 
a  staff  enabled  each  man  to  act. aa  a 
constable.  There  were  also  men  pla-^ 
ced  with  pincers,  hammers,  &c.  to  ie« 
pair  any  damage.  These  men  had  a 
livery,  with  staves,  and  were  sworn  a« 
constables.  On  each  side  of  the  iibt« 
form  was  a  narrow  standio^-pucc, 
soeiiewhat  under.it,  from  the  Hall  to 
the  Abbey  ;  and  on  thb  sttb-platfomt 
were  stationed  parties  of  foot  soldiers, 
flanked  and  supported  by  horse  sol- 
diers.— Thus  the  view  .was  not  inter* 
eepted. 

To  gain  the  best  posaiblestght,QTcry 
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liovfe  to  vMwiof  ihit  proeeaeion  Iwd 
either  been- let  out  upon  Bpeculation; 
or  €tted  up  in  front  by  the  occupant 
with  tcaffiudings  of  stages  of  seats*  let 
at  difierent  prices,  according  to  their 
nearness  to,  or  distance  f rom»  the  pro^ 
eesaion.  The  whole  range  of  those 
houses  opposite  the  Hall,  presented 
nearly  a  uniform  erection  of  series  of 
seats,  in  the  form  of  theatrical  boxes, 
with  a  kmd  of  Chinese  roofing  orer 
the  uppermost  of  them.  Some  of  them 
were  neatly  painted,  with  festooned 
ornaments  in  disfiemper.  The  stages 
erected  on  each  side  of  the  piatform, 
firom  the  Hall  to  the  Abbey,  were 
calculited  to  accommodate  at  least 
100)000  Dcrsons,  fitted  up  with  awn- 
ings,  and  the  posts  that  supported 
them  wereco^red  with  crimson  cloth, 
•o  thatlhey  made  no  unimportant  part 
of  the  show*  They  were  let  at  van- 
ous  prices,  and  designated  by  various 
naanea;  such  as  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
the  Bishops'  Gallery,  the  Knights* 
Gallery,  the  Grand  Crescent,  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Galleries,  &c. 
Those  persons,  however,  who  had  been 
at  such  expense  in  fitting  places  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public,  were 
not  sufficiently  remunerated  for  their 
trouble,  as  seats,  which  were  expected 
to  bring  three  guineas,  were  offered  in  . 
the  morning  of  the  coronation  at  10s. 
Very  good  seats  were  obtained  at  so 
low  as  7«.  The  working  classes  of  the 
public  did  not  appear  to  take  that  in- 
terest in  the  coronation  which  was  ex- 
pected. The  streets  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Westminster  were  not  greatly 
crowded. 

The  firing  of  puns  and  ringing  of 
bells, at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  mora* 
ing,  announced  the  opening  of  this  in- 
teresting day,  and  so  early  as  two 
o'clock,  the  streets  resounded  with  the 
rattling  of  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, passing  to  the  scene  of  this  gor- 
geous ceremonv  or  its  vicinity. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  platform  lead- 


ing/rom  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Ab- 
bey, was  thrown  open -to  public  view.* 
The  removal  of  the  boards,  which 
formed  its  sides,  commenced  on  Wed* 
nesday  night,  and  disclosed  the  inte* 
rior,  like  the  celebrated  Trojan  horse, 
filled  with  soldiers.  They  were  lying 
down  with  arms  at  their  sides,  except 
a  few  who  were  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  the  people.  Thursday 
morning  the  canvas  covering  was  furkd 
up  close  to  the  top  ridge,  thus  afford- 
ing a  view  of  the  procession  to  the 
spectators  in  the  most  elevated  places. 
The  ledge  along  the  outside  of  the 
platform  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  grenadier  guards.'  There 
were  also  in  attendance  several  troops 
of  the  1st,  Sd,  and  blue*  regiment  of 
horse  euards,  which  were  stationed  in 
•everaf  places  near  Westminster,  but 
not  in  line  with  the  phitform.  At  this 
early  hour  carriages  made  their  ap^* 
proach  from  several  parts  of  the  town, 
with  persons  entitled  to  seats  to  see 
the  solemn  ceremony,  and  with  others 
who  had  paid  for  seats  outside  to  see 
the  procession. 

At  five  o'clock,  a  considerable  nmn* 
ber  of  the  company  had  arrived*  Large 
parties  kept  pouring  in,  and,  as  they 
entered,  were  conducted  by  the  per- 
sons in  attendance  to  the  places  assign- 
ed them*  in  the*  galleries.  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
was  the  first  of  the  royal  family  who 
arrived  in  the  HaU,  taking  her  seat  in 
the  royal  box  at  a  quarter  before  six. 
Her  Royal  Highness*  was  splendidly 
attired  in  a  rich  dress  of  silver  lama, 
over  French  lilac  ;  head,  dress,  a  white 
satin  hat,  with  an  elegant  plume  of 
white  feathers,  turned  up  with  a  dia- 
mond button  and  loop  in  front,  and 
appeared  to  be  iA  excnlent  health  and 
spirits.  * 

About  ^half  past  five  o'clock,  her 
Majesty,  in  %er  state  carriajre,  dirawn 
by  six  horses,  and  accompanied  ^y 
Lord  and  Lady  Hood  and  JLady  Ana 
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eBtnBOdf  bac,  by  the  tammmi  «f 
thtir  officer,  they  wiibdmr  iiipacw 
fullTt  and  let  her  Majeny  piiit.  Om 
of  the  atteodftotf  of  the  Abbey  niw 
came  forvaid,  «o4»  with  mtrkied  le- 
•peett  oondnofeed  her  Mejetty  to  the 
Abbey  door* 

Here  Lord  Hood  demd  idmiwioii 
for  her  Majeity. 

The  4oor^kM«ptn  drew  Mroia  thi 
oBtmiioe,  end  reqoeited  to  eat  the 
rirkiftfi 

Lard  HoohLf^I  preoeiit  you  yo«r 
Qtieeo.  Surely  it  ia  »ot  aeoonory  &f^ 
her  to  hare  a  tiebet  ? 

Z)oor-Aei|Mrf-~Oor  ordera  wm  to 
admit  no  penoo  wiibom  a  peefa* 
ticket* 

Lord  JHcad^^Thk  it  yoor  Qocea* 
She  ia  eotttkd  to  admiawno  without 
auch  a  form* 

Tho  Queeop  amihog,  but  atiU  ia 
eomeagiiatioo.^  Yea,  £uuyoorQ«eeo^ 
Will  yon  admit  me  i 

i>oofvA00per.«--My  orderi  are  apeci* 
fie,  aad  I  feel  myaelf  bound  to  obef 
them. 

The  Queen  laughed. 

Lord  Hood^'^l  have  a  ticket* 

I>o0r-^e0per.-^Thent  mj  lord,  we 
will  let  you  paaa  upon  producing  it. 

Lord  Hood  sow  drew  frooa  hii 
pocket  a  peer'a  ticket  £ar  one  penoo* 
The  original  name  in  whose  favour  it 
was  drawn  waa  eraaed,  apd  the  nana 
of  Wrilingtoa  aubatituted. 

Z>oor^€|iar,*«-Tlua  will  let  one  per^ 
«on  paM,  but  no  more* 

Z^rcf  ffoe^fr-^Will  your  Miycaly  go 
iu  alone  ? 

Her  Majeaty  at  first  aaaauted,  but 
4id  not  peraevero. 

Lord  Uood^^-^m  I  to  ondeiatand 
that  you  ref  uae  her  Majesty  adaiasion  I 

Utm-hsej^r — ^We  only  act  iu  ooo- 
formity  with  o^r  onfera^ 

Her  Mueaty  mm  langhad« 

Ijjrd  Jaood^-^TktfSk  yon  itfiise  the 
Queeia  adauaaioB  i 


riage,  entered  St  Jamea'a  Park,  by 
CoostitutioB  HiB  Gale.  Her  Majesty 
was  not  obaerted  by  the  pofalie  tiU  she 
entered  the  park ;  hut  it  immediately 
displayed  a  busy  scene,  by  persona 
runnii^  to  greet  her  Miiesty ;  and  by 
the  time  slie  arrived  at  Storey'a  Gate* 
a  gveat  coneoorse  of  persons  had  col- 
lected, who  loudly  cheered  her,  and 
the  general  excbmation  waa,  **  God 
bless  your  MaWaty  I  atick  up  ibryour 
rioihta  ;  #e  wul  protect  you."  The 
scudsers  at  thefar  werant  posts,  as  hmr 
Majesty  paased,  preseoted  arms  %q 
her. 

Her  Majesty  havioflr  driven  reund 
by  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey,  piOp 
eeeded  in  her  carriage  by  the  me  cS 
thepktlormtowaidatheHall*  When 
the  carriage  drew  up.  Lord  Hood 
aliglued,  and  proceeded  to  search  for 
aoaM  meana  of  ingress  to  the  Hall, 
from  which  the  carriage  was  separated 
by  the  plat£orm«  Having  found  a 
gate  ia  the  rear  of  the  Champion'a 
atabk,  he  returned  to  the  carnage  i 
and  her  Ma}est]|r  having  aKghted,  vraa 
oandncted  bj  hia  lordihip  towards  that 

K4  atteaded  br  Lady  Hood  and 
y  Ann  Hamiltoa. 
On  reaching  the  gate,  the  royal 
party  was  informed  that  i^  was  ao 
thoroughfare^  They  then  proceeded 
by  the  side  of  the  pkytfotm,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  passage  across  it  from 
ahe  ead  of  Parliament  Streets  whiob 
waa  opea  for  persona  with  peers'  tick* 
ets.  Here  an  officer  of  the  Goorda 
presented  himself,  andi  h^drawmg 
hia  aword,  asked  for  their  authority  to 
{lam  $  when  Lord  Hood  presented  a 
lioket,  and  they  were  allowed  to  paaa 
0eer  i^  platforaa.  They  then  pro* 
cecded  towards  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  try  to  enter  the  Hall  by  some  of 
the  passages^  bat  were  debarred  from 
all  lagress  to  the  HalU*  They  thao 
proceeded  to  ^  paasage  kadiog  into 
ahe  Abbey  firom  Pott's  Corner.   The 
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LK>rd  Hood^whetW  »oy  pitpamtioof 
Ivid  hmn  nwdc  for  ht r  Majestr  i  He 
iUwwftffd  mpeo(f«U]r  in  the  negt^ 

/.^  Bimj^^Will  yQur  Majjeity 
aatcr  the  Abbey  without  your  ladiot  i 
Her  MmHy  dedised. 
I^ord  Hood  theu  said,  tbitt  ber  Ma- 

nh«d  hotter  rettreto  her  carriaga 
rM  dear  no  pioviiioii  bad  bees 
made  for  her  accommodatioii. 

Har  Majetty  a««entcd. 

SaoM  pertoaa  within  the  porch  of 
the  Abbey  lauehed*  and  uttered  aome 
eipiefiioaa  of  ditretpect, 

Xowf  HoodU^We  expected  to  have 
laet  at  leaat  with  the  conduct  of  gt u- 
tlMum^  Such  oondttctii  neither  manly 
nor  napoerly. 

Her  Majeety  then  rctsfcd»  leaning 
on  Lord  Hood'a  anOf  and  followed  by 
Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Hamilton.  She 
was  nreeeded  by  constables  back  to 
the  platform^  oiitr  which  she  returned 
•••venfeeRd  her  carriage,  and  was  driven 
offyavidst  reiterated  shouts  of  applame 
and  disapprobation. 

Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  whitCt 
and  had  on  her  head  a  cap  or  bandeau, 
with  a  laage  plume  of  white  ostrich 
feathers;  she  appeared  in  full  health, 
and  returned  the  congratulations  of 
the  public  by  bowing  to  them  in  the 
most  gracious  manner. 


Ml 


The  following  accouAt  of  the  pro* 
cession,  the  ceremonial  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  the  banquet,  was  pubKshed 
in  a  supplement  to  the  London  6a» 
xeue:— 

Heralis'  CcBm^  Jiursdayj^  My 
19,  1621. — Hi9  Majeity,  having  ou 
Wednesday  evening  repaired  to  the 
residence  of  the  Spealter  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  remaiqed  during 
the  night,  was  this  day  crowned  in  the 


Abbey  iSkudi  ctf  Same  Petee^  WoK^ 
minmert  vrith  the  rites  and  ceramoniaa 
aceustomed  to  be  observed  upon  oooa^ 
sioaa  of  such  great  and  gloricnis  aokm^ 
nity. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  and  TeniDoralL 
and  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Leopold  of  Sane  Cobourg,  ware  a^ 
aembled  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  momp- 
ing  in  the  House  of  Lords :  Deputy 
Gartert  the  Gentlenuan  Usbtr  oi  ti^ 
Bhck  Rod,  the  trainfaearers  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  the  at- 
tendants on  the  Lord  High  Siewardb 
and  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
High  Consuble,  Earl  Marshal,  and. 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household/ 
and  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the 
White  and  Green  Rods,  in  the  ipace 
below  the  bar  \  the  Geatleasan  of  the 
Privy  Chamber,  the  Attorney  and  So- 
Ucitor^General,  Serjeants  at  Law,  Ma^ 
ters  in  Chancery,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, Recorder,  andSberiffsof  Lon- 
don»  the  King's  Chaplatna  having  dig- 
nities, and  the  six  Clerks  in  Chancery, 
in  the  Painted  Chamber;  the  Vioe»- 
Chamberlain,  Treasurer,  and  Comp^ 
trailer  of  the  Household,  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  K.G.  i  the  Reflrister 
of  the  Order  ot  the  Garter,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Benchi  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  ViceXhanr 
cellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Ba- 
ron, the  rest  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
Privy  Councillors,  not  beln^  Peers, 
and  the  Clerks  of  the  Council  in  Or- 
dinary, in  the  chamber  formerly  called 
the  Prince's  Chamber,  or  Robing. 
Room,near  tbefomier  House  of  Lords ; 
the  Knights  Grand  Crosses  and  the 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Order  of 
the  %ath«  and  the  Officers  of  the  said 
Order,  in  the  chamber  formerly  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  trainbearers  of 
his  Majesty,  the  Master  and  Groom 
of  the  Robes,  in  his  Majesty's  Robing 
Chamber,  near  the  south  entrance  into 
Westminster-Hall ;   the    Lords   and 
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Gvoomt  of  the  Bcd-chimbert  the 
Keeper  of  the  Privy-  Purse,  the-Equer- 
ries  and  Paget  ot  Honour,  and  the 
Gentlemen  Ushers  and  Aidei»de«camp, 
in  the  room  of  the  Chairmen  of  Com- 
mitteesy  adjoining  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apo- 
thecaries, in  the  Witness- Room  adloia« 
ing  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  Omcers 
nnd  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 
the  Serjeants  at  Arms,  the  Officers 
and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  lobhies 
theieof }  the  King's  Heralds,  and  Pur- 
suivants at  Aran,  in  the  lobby  be- 
tv^en  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Painted  Chamber  ;  the  sixteen^arons 
of  the>  Cinque  Ports,  with  thecanopy^ 
the  Knight  Marshal  and  his  officers, 
his  J^jestyU  band,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  at  the  lower  end ;  and  all  who 
were  to  precede  the  Knight  Marshal 
in  the  procession,  without  the  north 
door  of  the  Hall. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  the  peers 
were  called  over  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Deputy  Garter,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Hall,  where  the  other  persons  ap* 
pointed  to  walk  in  the  procession  had 
been  previously  marshalled  on  the 
right  and  left  by  the  officers  of  arms. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  his  Majesty, 
preceded  by  the  greatOfficers  of  Sute, 


entefted  the  HaH,  and  took  Ml  seat  ia 
the  chair  of  State ;  which  was  annoim- 
ced  by  the  firing  of  a  gun. 

The  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain, the  Lord.  High  Constable,  and 
the  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  asoendiBg 
the  steps,  placed  themselves  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  table  i  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  the  rest  of  the  great  Officers, 
Deputy  Garter,  and  BUck  Rodj  ar« 
ranged  themselves  near  the  chair  of 
state ;  the  royal  ttaiiubearers  on  each 
side  of  the  throne. 

The  Vice-Chamberleitt  of  his  Ma. 
jesty's  householdi  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  assisted  by  officer* 
of  the  jewel-office,  then  breojglit  the 
sword  of  sute  to  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, who  delivered  it  to  the  I>epttrf 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  by  whom  it 
was  laid  upon  the  table  $  dien  Cwtana^ 
or  the  sword  of  mercy,  with  the  two 
swords  of  justice,  being  in  like  manner 
presented,  were  drawn  from  their  scab- 
bards by  the  Deputy  Lord  Great 
Chamberhiin,  and  laid  on  the  tabfe  be^ 
fore  his  Mi^esty ;  after  which  the  gold 
spurs  were  detivered,  and  also  placed 
on  the  table.  Immediately  after,  a  pro- 
cession advanced  up  the  Hall  from  the 
lower  end  thereof,  with  the  usual  re- 
verences^ in  the  following  order :— - 


Sojeant  of  the  vestry,  in  a  scarlet  mantle. 

Children  of  the  King's  Chapel^  in  scarlet  mantles,  four  abreast. 

Children  of  the  choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices,  four  abreast. 

Gentlemen  of  the  King's  Chapel,  in  scarlet  mantles,  four* abreast. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices,  four  abreast. 

Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Rouge  Oramm  Pursuivant.  Bhie  Mantle  Ponuxvant. 

York  Herald.  .   Somerset  Herald. 

The  two  Provincial  Kings  of  Arms. . 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  carrying  St  Edward's  Crown  on  a  cushion  of  cloth  of  gold. 

First  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  carrying  the  Orb. 

Second  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove, 

Third  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross. 

Fourth  Prebendary,  carrying  St  Edward's  Staff. 

Fifdi  Prebendary,  carrying  tlie  Chalice  and  natina« 

Sixth  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Bible. 
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The  Dean  and  Prebendaries,  having 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ttept,  and 
Deputy  Garter  preceding  them,  as- 
cended the  steps,  and  approaching  near 
tne  table  before  the  king,  the  Dean 
presented  the  crown  to  the  Lord  High 
Conatablet  who  delivered  it  to  the  De- 
pntj  Lord  Great  Ch«iDberlain»  and  bj 
him  it  was  placed  on  the  table  before 
the  King.  The  rest  of  the  regalia 
were  severallT  delivered  by  each  pre- 
bendary on  his  knee,  to  the  Dean,  by 
him  to  the  Lord  High  Constable,  by 
him  to  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain^ by  wm>m  they  were  laid  on  the 
table.  The  regalia  bangthus  deliver- 
ed,the  Prebendaries  and  Dean  returned 
to  the  middle  of  the  Hall.  His  Ma- 
jesty then  commanded  Deputy  Garter 
to  summon  the  noblemen  and  bishops 
who  were  to  bear  the  regalia ;  and  the 
Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  de- 


livered the  same  to  the  lords  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  severally  carried. 

The  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Lin- 
coln, who  were  to  support  his  Majes- 
ty for  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Bath  and  Wells,  were  then  summoned 
by  Deputy  Garter,  and,  asceodipg  the 
steps,  placed  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  King. 

The  second  gun  was  then  fired  ;  and 
the  procession,  flanked  by  the  Earl 
Marshal's  gold  staff  officers,  move|d 
forward  upon  blue  cloth  spread  from 
the  throne  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  the 
great  steps  in  the  Abbey  Church ;  the 
anthem.  **  O  Lord,  grant  the  King  a 
long  life,'*  &c.  being  sung  in  parts,  in 
succession  vnth  his  Majesty's  band 
playing,  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  and 
the  beatine  of  drums,  until  the  arrival 
in  the  Abbey. 


ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

The  King's  Hflrb-Waman^  with  her  six  Maids,  two  and  two,  strewing  the  way 

with  Herbs. 

Messenger  of  the  College  of  Arms,  in  a  scarlet  doak,  with  the  arms  of  the  College 

embroidered  on  the  left  shoulder. 

The  Dean's  Beadle  of  Westminster,  with  his  staff. 

The  Hiffh  Constable  of  Westminster,  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  with  his  staff. 

Two  Household  Fifes,  with  banners  of  velvet  fringed  widi  gold,  and  five  Household 

Drummers  in  royal  liveries,  drum-oovers  of  crimson  velvet,  koed  and  fringed 

with  gold. 

The  Drum-M%)or,  in  a  rich  livery,  and  a  crimson  scarf  fringed  with  gold. 
Eight  Trumpeters  in  rich  liveriea-^tiieir  silver  trumpets  with  banners  of  crimson  . 

damask,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold. 

Kettle-Drums,  drum-covers  of  crimson  damssk,  emtooidered  and  fringed  with  gold. 

Eight  Trumpeters  in  liveries,  as  before. 

Seijesnt-Tnunpeter  with  his  Mace. 

The  Kni^t  Marshal,  attended  by  his  four  Officers. 

The  six  Clerks  in  Chancery. 

Khig^B  Chankuns  having  dignities.  . 

The  Sheriffs  of  London. 

Aldennen  of  London  who  have  not  passed  the  Chair. 

Recorder  of  London. 

Aldermen  of  London  who  have  passed  the  Chair. 

Masters  in  Chancery.  : 

The  King's  Seijeanto  at  Law. 
The  King's  Ancient  Serjeant. 
The  King's  Solicitor-General.  The  King's  AUomcy-Gencral. 
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\  «f  the  Mvy  ffiffttHfi 
'  Seijea&t  of  the  Vestrr  of  the  Chapel  a9Yak  Serie«nt.Poileiv 

Children  of  the  Choir  of  Westminstei;,  in  siurplices. 
Children  of  the  Chupel  Royal^  in  surplices,  with  scarlet  mantles  over  them. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices.  « 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  scarlet  mantles. 
Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  a  aearlet  gown. 
Prebendaries  of  Westmintler,  in  nupticea  and  rick  copest,  thtee  abreast. 
The  Dean  of  Wcttminsiter,  m  a  nn^oe  and  ikh  oope. 
ForsniTants  of  Seotknd  wuk  Irefatad,  in  their  tabards^  ni. 
AthlonB. 
Bute.  Unieorn, 

Hts  Majesty's  Band,  in  ftiU  state  habits. 
QfiScers  attendant  on  the  Eniffhts  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  Ba^,  in  their 
mantles,  chains^  and  badges,  vii;. 
Secretary.  Officer  of  Ann9i 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  four  abreast,  ki  the  habit  of  their 
Orde^-^eir  hats  and  featheia  in  Adr  bands. 
Officers  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath«  in  their  nanllei,  chains,  and  badges,  idi. 
The  MoiMW  n§f  r  oi  die  CMer.. 
The  Gentkvaan  Usher  of  the  Searlat  JM^  The  Seoeetaxy. 

The  Register.  The  GenealMSt  Dcmity  Bath  King  of  Anna. 

Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Most  Honourable  Muita^  Order  of  the  Bath«  fonr 
abreast,  in  the  full  habit  of  their  Ordo!^ — ^their  hats  ana  feathers  in  their  huids-«-r 
those  being  Members  of  his  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  wearing  a 
blue  scarf,  fringed  with  gold,  around  the  right  arm. 

Ronge  Dragon  Pursntvant  of  Arms,  in  his  tabaid. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

Jnetioea  of  the  Onirt  of  Common  Fkaa. 

Justioes  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Loid  Chief  Baien  «f  the  Bxeheqaer. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ol  the  Ceort  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Vie»X:hanedior  of  Engknd. 

The  Master  ef  the  Rolb. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  ffing's  Bench. 

The  Clerks  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary. 

Privy  Conndlkn,  net  Peers,  four  abreast. 

The  Regialer  ef  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  his  mande,  chain,  aad  bidgei  ud 

carrying  the  Register  of  the  Order. 

The  Marquis  of  Loodenderry.. 

Knighl  Companion  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  ihe  Garter,  in  liie  lUl  halril^  mA 

wearing  the  CeUar  of  the  Order,  hie  os^  and  featbcts  in*  his  hand. 

His  Migesty's  Vio^Chamberhin. 

James  Marquis  Graham,  (eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Monteose^)  attended  by  an  offi* 

oer  of  ihe  Jewd  House,  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  with  a  crown  embroidered  on  his  left 

shoulder,  bearing  a  ceahieit,  on  whiteh  were  placed  the  Rnby  Ring  and  the  Sword 

to  be  girt  about  the  King. 

Comptrvdler  of  His  Majesty^a  Honsehold,    TMunrsr  of  Hia  Mijest/s  Hoosdiold, 

Ixyrd  George  Thomlui  Beredbrd.  Lord  Charles  C.  Bentinck,  bearing  the 

crimson  bip  widi»  file  Medals. 

Bluemantle  Pumuinmt  of  Anns,  in  his  tabard. 

Tbb  SxAKBAan  or  Hawotbb, 

Borne  by  John  Earl  of  Mayo,  G.  C.  H.  in  his  lohse  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  at« 

tended  by  a  page  bearing  hia  ootonet. 

Cork  Herald,  in  tiia  tabard  and  coUar  of  SS. 

lalay  Herald,  in  his  Ubard  and  collar  of  S8. 
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Barons^  in  their  robes  of  ettete  ottdUBOa  tcltefc»  Ibdr  eoMnels  ia  tlieir  hands,  fimr 

abreast. 
Fakon  Henld  Extraordinary^  in  his  tabard  and  collar  of  SS. 
Tiis  Stani>au>  of  Ieklamd,  Thb  Stamoau>  of  Scotland^ 

Borne  by  William  Carr^  Lord  Beresfbrd,  Borne  by  James  Earl  of  Lauderdale^ 
G.  C.  B.  in  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  K.  T.  in  his  robes  of  estate  of  ctimaon 
▼dvety  attended  by  a  page  iieaiing  his  Tdvet,  attended  by  $  page  bearing  his 
coronet*  coronet. 

The  Bishops  of  Ireland  and  England,  in  their  rochets,  wiUi  tbdr  capsin  their  hands^ 

foor  abreast. 
Bninswick  Hetald,  in  hia  tabard  and  Blanc  Coursier  Herald,  in  hia  tabaiti 

collar  of  SS.  and  collar  of  SS. 

Visconnto,  in  their  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  iheir  coroneta  In  their  hands, 

fear  abreast. 

York  Herald,  in  his  tabard  and  Windsor  Henld,  in  his  tabard  and 

collar  of  SS.  collar  of  SS* 

Thb  Stakdakd  or  Enolanb, 

Borne  by  Rowland  Lord  Hill,  G.  C.  B^  in  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  attend^ 

ed  by  a  page  bearing  his  coronet. 
Earls,  in  their  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  vdvet,  their  coroneta  in  their  hands^  four 

abreast. 

Somerset  Herald,  in  his  tabard  and  collar  of  SS. 

Richmond  Herald,  in  hia  tabard  and  collar  of  SS. 

The  Union  Stansabd, 

Borne  by  Willisin  Earl  Harooort,  G.  C.  B.  in  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet, 

attended  by  a  page  bearing  his  coronet. 
Msrquises,  in  their  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  their  conmeto  in  their  hands, 

fMirabresst. 

The  Lord  Steward  of  His  Migesty's  Household. 

George  James  Marqnis  of  Cholmondeley, 

In  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  vdvet,  his  coronet  in  his  hand. 

IJincastfT  Herald,  in  his  tabard  and  collar  of  SS. 

Thb  Rotal  Standabd, 

Borne  by  Charles  Eaii  of  Harrington,  G.  C  H«  in  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson 

velvet,  attended  by  a  page,  bearing  his  coronet. 
King  of  Arms  of  the  Ionian      Gloaoesterj^iigof  Arms,in      Hanover  King  of  Arms, 
Order  of  St  Michael  and  St      his  tsbard  and  oollar,«rowm      in  his  tabard  and  collar, 
^leoige,  in  hia  tabard  and     in  his  hand*  crown  in  his  hand. 

collar,  crown  in  his  hsnd. 
Dukes,  in  their  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  their  coroneta  in  their  hands,  four 

abresst. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  in      Clarendenx  Kina  of  Arms,      Norroy  King  of  Arms,  by 
his  tabard   and  collar,      by  Norroy,  in  his  tabard      Chester  Henld,  in  his  ta« 
and  crown  in  his  hand.       and  collar,  and  crown  in      bard  and  ccdlar,  and  crown 

his  hand.  in  hia  hand. 

The  Lord  Frivy  Seal,  John  Eail  of  The  Lord  Freaident  of  the  Council, 

Westmoreland,  K.  G.  in  his  robes  of  Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby,  in  his 

estate  ef  crimson  velvet,  and  coronet  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  and 

in  hia  hand.  coronet  in  his  hand. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  rodiet,  and  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  Lokd  High  Chancdlor,  Jotm  Earl  of  Eldon,  in  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet, 

with  hisooronet  in  his  hand,  bearing  the  seala,  and  attended  by  his  Purse-bearer, 

The  liord  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  rodiet,  and  cap  in  hia  hand. 

Two  Seijeanta  at  Anna,  with  tfadr  i 
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St  Edward's  Staff,  borne  by 
James  Marquis  cf  Salis- 
bury, K.  G.  in  his  robes  of 
estate  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  coronet  in  his  hand. 
The  third  Sword,  borne  by 
George  Earl  of  Gilloway, 
1LT*  in  hii  robes  of  estate 
of  crimson  relvet,  and  co- 
ranet  in  his  hand. 


THE  RBGALIA. 
The  Gold  Span,  borne  by 
Geotge  Goi^  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe,  in  his  robes  of  estate 
of  crimson  velvet,  and  coro- 
net in  his  hand. 
Curtana,  borne  by  Henry 
Pelham  Dukeof  Newcastle, 
K.G.  in  his  robes  of  estate 
of  crimson  vdvet,  and  co- 
ronet in  his  hand. 


Usher  of  the  Green  Rod. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of    Lyon  King  of  Arms 


Two  Seijeants  at  Arms,  with  their  maces. 


TheSoeptrewidi  tfaeCrosa, 
home  by  Richard  Marqaia 
Weilesley,  K.G.  in  his  robes 
of  estate  of  crimson  velvety 
and  coronet  in  his  hand. 
ThesecondSwoid,bonieby 
Hugh  Duke  of  Northum- 
berbod,  K«G.  in  his  robes 
of  estate  of  crimson  velvet* 
and  coronet  in  his'hand. 


London,  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Thomas 
Thorp,  in  his  robe, 
collar  and  jewel, 
bearing  the  city 
aoeptre  or  maoe. 


of  Scotland,  March- 
mont  Herald,  in  his 
tabard,  carrying  his 
crown  and  sceptre, 
acting  fbr  Thomas 
Robert  Earl  of  Kin- 
nouU. 


Usher  of  the  White  Rod. 
Deputy  to  Garter    Gentleman  Usher  of 


Principal  King  of 
Arms,  Sir  G.  Nay- 
ler,  Kt.  Clarencieux 
ffingof Arms,  in  hia 
tabtfd  and  collar, 
carrying  his  crown 
and  sceptre. 


the  Black  Rod,  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
Kt.  bearing  his  rod. 


The  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  Peter  Robert  Lord  Gwydyr,  in 

his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  carrying  hia  coronet  and  his  white  stuT. 

His  Royal  Highness  thb  Prince  LsoroLn, 

In  the  full  habit  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baton  as 

Field  Marshal,  and  in  his  left  hand  his  cap  and  feathers ;  his  train  borne  by  LieuL- 

CoL  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  K.C.B. 

His  Royal  Hiohnsss  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

In  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  carrying  his  coronet ;  his  train  borne  by  Sir 

Archibald  Murray,  Bart. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Ddxe  of  Cambruos, 

In  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  carrying  his  coronet;  and  his  train  borne  by 

Vice^Admiral  Fraser. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dctke  of  Sussex, 

In  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  carrying  his  coronet  in  his  hand ;  his  train 

borne  by  Mi\)6r  General  Ogg. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duxe  of  Clarence, 

In  hia  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baUm,  and  in 

his  left  his  coronet ;  his  train  borne  by  Captain  Pechell,  R.N. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 

In  his  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baton,  aa  Field 

Marshal,  and  his  coronet  in  his  left  hand ;  and  his  train  borne  by  Lientenanfe* 

Colonel  Henry  Frederick  Cooke. 


The  High  Consuble  of  Ireland,  Henry 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  in  his  robes  of 
estate  of  crimson  velvet.  Iris  coronet  in 
his  hand,  with  his  staff. 


The  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  George 
Lord  Gordon,  G.  C.  B.  commonly  callei 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  (acting  as  Dqiuty  to 
Wilham  George  Earl  of  EiroU,  a  minor,) 
in  hia  robes  of  estate  of  crimaoii  vdvet, 
his  coronet  in  his  hand,  with  hia  atatffl 
Two  Sermnts  at  Arms,  with  their  maces. 
The  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng-    The  Sword  of  State  borne    The  Lord  High  Constable 
hmd  represented  by  Ken-    by  Charlea  Duke  of  Dorset, 
in  his  robes  of  estate  of 
crimson  velvet,  attended  by 
a  Page  carrying  hia  coro- 
net. 


neth  Alexander  Lora  How- 
ard of  Effingham,  G.C.B. 
in  hia  robes  of  estate  of 
crimson  velvet,  his  coronet 
in  his  hand,  carrying  hia 
staff,  attended  by  a  Pftge. 


of  Endand,  Arthur  Duke 
of  Wellington,  K.6.  in  hia 
robes  of  estate  of  crimson 
velvet,  carrying  hia  coronet 
and  staff,  attended  by  m 
Page  carrying  hia  baton  of 
FiSdMar^. 
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Two  Sajetnte  at  Anns,  with  their  niaoek 
The  Sceptre  with  the  St  Edwaid's  Crown^  The  Orh,  carried  hy 
Dove,  canied  by  John  earned  by  the  Lord 
Henry  Duke  of  Rut-  High  Steward^Henry 
land,  K.  G.  in  his  WQliam,  Marquis  of 
robea  of  estate  of  Anglesey,  K.6«  in  his 
crimson  velvet,  with  robes  of  estate  of 
crimson  velvet. 


his  coronet  in  his  left 
hand. 

The  Patina,  borne 
bv  the  Lord  Bilhop 
of  Gloucester. 


Wm.  Spencer,  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  in  his 
robes  of  estate  of 
crimson  velvet,  with 
his  coronet  in  his  left 
hand. 


The  Bible,  borne 
by  the  Lord  Bishop 
or  £ly. 


The  Chalice,  borne 
by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester. 


>« 


Supporter, 


THE  KING, 


Supporter, 


? 


.  The  Lord  Bishop    In  his  Royal  Robes,  wearing    The  Lord  Bishop 

of  Lincoln,  for  the    a  Cap  of  £state,  adorned  with    of  Oxford,  for  the 

Lord   Bishop   of  jewels,  under  a  canopy  of    Lord    Bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wells,      cloth  of  gold,  supported  by    Durham. 

sixteen  Barons  of  the  Cinque 

Ports ;   his  Majesty's  train 

borne  by  eight  eldest  sons  of 

g*a  i-  Peers,  via. 

^^%  The  Marquis  of  Douro.  The  Earl  of  Surrey. 

3  «  ^         '^^  ^""^  ®^  Brecknock.  The  Viscounl  Cranboume. 

£  SJ*  The  Earl  of  Rocksavage.  The  Earl  of  Uxbri^e. 

^§*  Viscount  Ingestrie,  sou  The  Earl  of  Rawdon. 

^*g  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

IJ  of  Ireland.  _ 

fS  ^  Assisted  by  Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  Master  of  the  Robes,  *  g^ 

and  followed  by  the  Groom  of  the  Robes  to  his  M<gesty 
Standard  Bearer  of  the  Band  of  Gentle-  Lieutenant  of  the  Band  of  Gentle- 


'"is 


t% 


§8 

3^ 


men  Pensioners. 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guards,  George  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  in  nis  robes 
of  estate  of  crimson  velvet, 
his  coronet  in  his  hand. 


men  Pensioners. 
Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners,  James 
Geoifpe  Earl  of  Courtown, 
in  his  robea  of  estate  of 
crimson  velvet,  hia  coronet 
in  his  hand. 


Silver   Stick,    acting   for 
Charles  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, the  Gold  Stick  of  the 
Life  Guards   in  waiting, 
who  bore  the  Royal  StanS- 
ard. 
Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Bed-chamber< 
Keeper  of  his  Migestv's  Privy  Purse. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomneld,  G.  C.  H.  bearing  the  Privy  Purie. 
The  Assistant  Falconer. 
Grooma  of  his  Migeaty's  Bed  Chamber. 
Gentlemen  Ushers  of  tne  Privy  Chamber. 
Equerries  of  his  Majesty. 
Physicians  to  his  Majesty. 
Serjeant-Surgeons  to  his  Majesty. 
Gentlemen  Ushers  Daily  Waiters. 
Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 
Pages  of  Honour  to  nis  Majesty.    . 
Extra  Pages  of  Honour  to  his  Mijesty. 
Aides-de-Camp  of  his  Majesty. 
Extra  Aidea-de-Camp  of  his  JAtieaty. 
Gentlemen  Ushers  Quarterly  Waiters. 
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ApoUidcarjrtolHiMillettj.  flagtoil  to  hb  K^eety. 

Private  ficmdtofB  to  his  M^erty* 

Ensign  of  tke  Yeomen  of  the  QuAid.        Lieatenuit  of  t^  Ycoomi  of  the  GnuA. 

His  Miyes^'s  Pages,  in  fiiU  state  Imrias. 

His  M^esty's  Footmen,  in  fUl  state  liTcrieiu 

Exons  of  tbe  Yeomen  of  the     Yeomen  of  Uie  Guaid.     Exouof  the  Yeomen  of  tile 

Guard.  Gwod. 

Harbim|;er  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensionem. 

Ckrk  of  the  Cheqne  of  the  Yeomen  of  Cierk  of  the  Cheque  of  the  Band  of 

the  Gnaid»  Gentlonen  PenaiDDen. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  who  dosed  the  PrticesaioB. 

N.B.  The  Knights  of  the  sereral  Orden  wok  their  re^ective  CoUas, 


On  the  arrifal  of  the  procession  at 
the  Abbey,  the  Herb-woman  with  her 
maidst  and  the  serjeant-porter)  remain- 
ed at  the  entrance  within  the  great 
west  door;  the  drums  and  trumpets 
filed  off  to  their  gallery  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  choir.  The  choristers  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  of  Westminster 
proceeded  with  his  Majesty's  band  to 
the  organ  gallery  |  and^  on  his  Majes- 
ty entering  the  Abbey,  the  choirs  com- 
menced singing  the  Hallelujah  chorus 
in  Handel's  oratorio  of  the  Messiah, 
nfter  which  a  scene  from  the  oratorio 
of  Saul,  followed  by  the  anthem  :  "  I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  we 
will  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord," 
&:c.  &c.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
olusion  of  the  Hallelujah  chorus,  and 
before  the  remainder  of  the  music,  the 
King's  scholarsof  Westminsterschool, 
from  the  platform  ^Uerjr  oter  the  en- 
trance mto  the  choir,  with  their  mas- 
ters, greeted  his  Majesty  with  repeated 
shouts  of  *<  ViVAT  Gboroius  Rsx  1** 

ThePrebendariesandDeanof  West- 
minster filed  off  to  the  left,  about  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  and  there  awaited 
the  King's  coming  into  the  church  | 
when  they  fdl  into  the  procession  next 
before  the  Kings  of  Arms  who  prece- 
ded the  great  officers. 

As  the  procession  entered  the  choir, 
the  several  persons  compoung  it  were 
conducted  to  their  seats  by  the  officers 
of  arms,  the  Prebendaries  of  Westmin« 
•ter  proceeding  to  their  places  ntar  the 
altar. 


The  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal 
were  conducted  to  their  seats  as  peers, 
nnd  the  Prince  Leopold  to  his  seat  io 
the  royal  box. 

The  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  who 
bore  the  canopy,  and  the  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  remamed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir,  where  the  standards  were 
received  from  the  noblemen  who  bor6 
them  by  the  officers  of  trms,  md  by 
them  delivered  to  pagfi- 

The  King,  asccn£ng  the  theatre, 
passed  on  the  south  side  of  the  throne 
to  his  chair  of  sUte  on  the  east  side 
thereof,  op|>oaite  to  the  altar;  and 
after  Us  private  devotion,  (kneelin|r 
down  upon  the  fald-slool,)  took  his 
seat,  the  two  Bishop^  his  supporters, 
standmg  on  each  side;  tbe  noblemen 
bearing  the  four  swords  on  his  right 
hknd,  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain and  the  Lord  High  ConsUble 
on  his  left ;  the  great  officen  of  state, 
the  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  act- 
ing as  Earl  Marshal,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  the  noblemen  bearing  the 
rc|^a,  train-bearers.  Deputy  Garter, 
L^on  King  of  Arms,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of*^  London,  and  Bbck  Rod,  standing 
nbout  the  King's  Chair. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  anthem, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  toge- 
ther with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Uie 
Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Hiffh  Constable,andLordHow* 
ard  of  Emogham,  acting  as  Earl  Mar- 
shaly  preceded  by  Deputy  Garter,  went 
to  the  cult  side  of  tne  theatrei  where 
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the  Archbishop  made  the  Yeoogiiitioii> 
and  repeated  the  same  at  the  aouthi 
weet»  and  north  sidet  of  the  theatre  | 
during  which  his  Majesty  was  stand- 
ing, and  turned  towards  the  people  oU 
the  side  on  which  the  recognition  was 
made;  the  people  replying  with  Joud 
and  repeated  acclamations  of  "  God 
save  King  George  the  Fotirth  T'  and 
at  the  last  recognition  the  trumpets 
sounded  and  the  drums  beat. 

His  Majesty  then  took  his  seat^  and 
the  Bible,  the  chalice,  and  patina,  were 
carried  to  and  placed  upon  the  altar  by 
the  Bishops  who  had  borne  them  in  the 
procession. 

The  Kine  then  passed  to  the  altar ; 
where  his  Majesty,  kneeling,  made  his 
first  offering  of  a  pall  or  altar-cloth  of 
^oldy  and  afterwards  his  second  offer 
ing  of  an  ingot  of  gold^    The  Kinf 
was  then  conducted  to  the  chair  € 
state  on  the  south  side  of  the  area, 
and  the  regalia,  except  the  swords^ 
were  laid  on  the  altan 

The  litany  was  then  read  by  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Bangor,  vested 
in  copes.  Next  was  read  the  beginning 
of  the  communion-service  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  after  it  a 
sermon  was  delivereo  by  the  Archbi- 
shop of  York ;  which  being  conclu- 
ded, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
advancing  to  the  King,  administered 
the  Coronation  Oath,  his  Majesty  ha- 
ving, on  Thursday,  the  S27th  day  of 
Aprilt  1820,  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  made  and 
subscribed  the  declaration.  The  King 
then  arose  from  his  chah-  of  state,  and 
proceeded  uncovered  tothealtar,  where, 
kneeling  upon  the  cushion  laid  on  the 
steps,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the 
Holy  Gospels,  his  Majesty  took  the 
oath,  and  added  thereto  his  royal  sign 
manual.  The  King  returned  to  his 
chair,  and  the  hvmn,  "  Comei  Holy 
Ghost,  our  Souls  inspire,"  &c.  was 
sung ;  after  which  the  Archbishop  read 

VOU  XIV.  FART  IX. 


the  prayer  preparatory  to  the  aooixit- 
ing.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer 
the  choirs  sung  the  anthem,  **  Zadok 
the  Priest,'*  &c.  during  which  the 
King  was  disrobed  of  hjs  crimson 
robes ;  and  his  Majesty  taking  off  his 
cap  of  sute,  the  robes  and  cap  were 
carried  into  St  Edward's  Chapd. 
King  Edward's  chair*  covered  vritk 
cloth  of  gold,  having  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  altar,  his  Majesty  took  his 
seat  therein  to  be  anointed ;  when  the 
following  four  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
vis.  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Mar- 
quis Camden,  the  Earl  of  Wsnchelsea, 
and  the  Marquis  of  X>oadonderry,  be- 
ing summoned  by  Deputy  Gartei*, 
held  over  the  King's  head  a  rich  pall 
of  cloth  of  gold}  and  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  nolding  the  ampulla  con- 
taining the  consecrated  oil,  and  pour- 
ing some  into  the  anointing  sp6oQ,  the 
Archbishop  anointed  hu  Majesty 
therewith. 

The  King  then  kneeb'ng,  the  Arch- 
bishop pronounced  thei>enediction. 

His  Majesty  was  next  arrayed  with 
the  supertunica  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
girdle  of  the  same  for  the  sword,  when 
the  spurs  were  taken  from  the  altar, 
and  his  Majesty's  heels  having  been 
touched  therewith,  they  were  again 
laid  upon  the  altar. 

His  Majesty,  standing  up,  was  girt 
with  the  sword,  which  his  Majesty  af- 
terwards offered  at  the  altar,  in  the 
scabbard,- and  retiring  to  his  chair,  the 
sword  was  redeemed. 

His  Majesty  rising,  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  mantle,  or  dalmatic 
robe,  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  the 
armil. 

The  King  then  sat  down,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Archbishop  the  orb, 
which  his  Majesty  afterwards  returned 
to  the  Dean,  who  laid  it  upon  the  al- 
tar. 

The  ruby  ring  was  placed  by  the 
Archbishop  on  the  fourth  finger  of 
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the  King^  Hght  hand,  and  the  Dead 
brought  from  the  altar  the  two  8cep« 
trea  with  the  crou  and  dove»  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  Archbishop. 

Bernard  Edward  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
ae  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Worktop, 
then  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  pair 
of  glovesy  richly  embroidered  with  the 
arms  of  Howard,  which  his  Majesty 
put  on  I  and  the  Archbishop  defiTcr^ 
ed  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  into  his 
Majesty's  right  hand|  and  the  sceptre 
with  the  dove  into  his  left  hand  ;  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Worksop  sup* 
Dorting  his  Majesty's  right  arm,  and 
holding  the  sceptre,  as  occasion  re* 
quired* 

The  Archbishop  standing  before 
the  altar,  and  having  taken  St  Ed- 
ward's crown  into  his  hands,  conse* 
crated  and  blessed  it,  and,  assisted  by 
the  other  Bishdps,  his  Grace  came 
from  the  altar,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster carrying  the  crown,  which  the 
Archbidkop  received  aitd  placed  on  his 
Majesty's  head ;  while  the  people,  with 
loud  and  repeated  shouts,  cried,  **  God 
aAVJBB  THB  KiMO  I*'  the  trumpets  sound- 
ing, the  drums  beating,  and  the  Tower 
and  Park  guns  firing  by  signal.  The 
Peers  then  put  on  their  coronets,  the 
Bishops  their  caps,  and  the  Kings  of 
Arms  their  crowns.  The  acclamations 
ceasing,  the  Archbishop  pronounced 
the. exhortation,  and  the  choirs  sang 
the  anthem,  **  The  King  shall  rejoice 
in  thy  streneth,*'  &c. 

The  Archbishop  then  presented  the 
Bible  to  the  King,  and  his  Majesty 
having  returned  the  same  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, it  was  replaced  on  the  altar. 

The  Archbishop  having  pronoun- 
ced the  benediction,  the  King  kissed 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who 
knelt  before  hinu  The  «  Te  Deum" 
was  then  sung,  during  which  the  King 
removed  to  his  chair,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  throne-;  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
his  Majesty  was  then  enthroned  by 
the  Bishops  and  P^ers,  and  the  Arch- 


bishop pronodnoftd  the  exhortation; 
whereupon  the  Archbishop  advanced 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne*  and,  as- 
cending,  knelt  before  the  King,  and^ 
for  himself  and  the  other  Lords  Spi- 
ritual, pronounced  the  words  of  ho« 
mage,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Bishops  kneeling  around  him,  uid, 
for  themselves,  repeating  after  him. 
The  Archbishop  then  kissed  hit  Ma. 
jesty's  left  cheek,  as  did  the  Archbi. 
shop  of  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bi- 
shops, and  retired. 

'Then  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York  advanced  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and,  ascending,  took  off  his 
coronet,  and  kneeling  before  the  King, 
for  himself  and  the  other  Dukes  of  the 
Blood  Royal,  who  severally  took  off 
their  coronets  and  knelt  with  him  and 
about  him,  pronounced  the  words  of 
homage,  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Dukes, 
for  themselves,  repeating  after  him. 
Then  his  Royal  Highness  touched  the 
crown  upon  his  Majesty's  head,  and 
having  kissed  his  Majesty's  left  cheek, 
as  did  the  rest  of  the  Dukes  of  the 
Blood  Royal,  retired. 

Then  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  advan- 
ced in  like  manner  to  the  throne,  and 
being  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Dukes,  took  off  bis  coronet,  knelt  be* 
fore  the  King,  and,  for  himself  and  the 
other  Dukes,  who  also  took  off  their 
coronets  and  knelt  with  him  and 
about  him,  pronounced  the  words  of 
homage,  the  rest  of  the  same  degrte, 
for  themselves,  repeating  after  him; 
after  which  his  Grace  touched  the 
crown  upon  his  Majesty's  head,  aod 
kissed  his  Majesty's  left  cheek,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  Dukes  after  him,  and 
•retired. 

The  Marquis  of  Winchester  advan- 
ced with  the  rest  of  the  Marquises. 
The  Earl  of  Denbigh  with  the  rest  of 
the  Earls;  the  Lord  Viscount  Here- 
ford with  th^  rest  of  the  Viscounts ; 
and  the  Lord  Audley  with  the  rest 
of  the  Barons ;  and  each  degree  sere- 
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rally  and  resj^tWely  did  tbdr  ho- 
mage ill  like  mannery  and  retired. 

During  this  part  of  the  solemnityi 
the  sceptre  with  the  cross  was  held  on 
the  King's  right  band  by  the  Duke  of 
'Norfolk^  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Work- 
sop, and  the  sceptre  with  the  dove  by 
the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  the  treasurer 
of  his  Majesty's  household  throwing 
about  the  medals  of  the  coronation, 
as  his  Majesty's  princely  largesse  or 
donative. 

The  Peers  who  bore  the  regalia,  on 
advancing  to  do  their  homage,  seve- 
rally delivered  the  same  to  the  Deputy 
Xiord  Great  Chamberlain,  by  wnom 
they  were  returned  after  the  homage 
hsfd  been  performed. 

After  the  homage,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  read  the  Epistle,  and 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  who  read 
the  Gospel,  received  from  the  altar, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop,  the 
'patina  and  chalice,  which  they  car* 
ried  into  St  Edward's  Chapel,  and 
brought  from  thence  the  bread  upon 
the  patina,  and  the  wine  in  the  chalice. 
His  Majesty  then  descended  from  the 
throne,  and  went  to  the  altar,  where, 
having  taken  06  his  crown,  his  Ma- 
jesty received  the  sacrament,  the 
Archbishop  administering  the  bread, 
and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  the  cup. 

The  choir  then  sang  the  last  anthem, 
**  Blessed  be  thou,  £ord  God  of  Is- 
rael," &c. ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  beat, 
and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  as« 
sembly,  the  King  put  on  his  crown ; 
and,  taking  the  two  sceptres  in  his 
hands,  again  ascended  the  throne,  and 
sat  there  supported  and  attended  as 
before,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
post-communion  service  and  blessing. 
The  choirs  then  sang  the  national  air 
of  "  God  save  the  King." 

His  Majesty,  attended  as  before, 
having  descended  into  the  area,  pass- 
ed through  the  door  on  the  south  side 
of  the  altar  into  St  Edward's  Chapel ; 


and  the  noblemien  who  had  carried  the 
regalia  received  them  from  the  Dean 
ofWestminster  as  they  passed  by  the 
altar. 

The  King,  being  come  into  the 
Chapel,  and  standing  befoi^  the  altar, 
delivered  the  sceptres  to  the  Archbi« 
shop,  who  laid  them  upon  the  altar. 
The  rest  of  the  regalia  were  then  de- 
livered to  the  Dean,  and  by  him  laid 
on  the  altar. 

Then  the  King  .was  disrobed  of  his 
dalmatic  robe  of  state,  and  arrayed  in 
his  royal  robe  of  purple  velvet,  the 
Archbishop  delivering  the  sceptre  with 
the  cross  into  his  rigtit  hand,  and  the 
orb  into  his  left.  The  Dean  then  de- 
livered the  sceptre  with  the  dove  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  had  before 
carried  it,  and  ^ho  was  to  bear  it  in 
the  returning  procession. 

As  soon  as  the  King  entered  St  Ed- 
ward's Chapel,  the  officers  of  arms 
called  over  and  arranged  the  proces- 
sion for  the  return  to  Westminster 
Hall;  and  at  the  moment  when  his 
Majesty  came  out  of  the  chapel,  the 
procession  moved  forward  to  West« 
minster  Hall,  in  the  same  order  as  it 
came  from  thence,  except  that  the 
Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  Westmin- 
ster did  not  return ;  and  the  noblemen 
who,  in  the  former  procession,  had 
borne  the  eold  spurs,  and  St  Edward's 
staff,  left  in  St  Edward's  Chapel,  and 
the  orb,  and  the  sceptre  with  the  cross, 
now  borne  by  his  Majesty,  walked  in 
their  due  places,  according  to  their  de- 
grees in  the  Peerage. 

As  the  procession  entered  the  Hall, 
the  fifes,  drums,  and  trumpets,  pro- 
ceeded to  their  gallery,  andf  the  seve- 
ral other  persons  composing  it  were 
directed  to  their  respective  places  by 
the  officers  of  arms ;  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  with  the  canopy  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

His  Majesty,  having  ascended  the 
elevated  platform,  retired  into  his 
chamber  near  the  state. 
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Tht  cooBpany  at  the  ubiei  then 
•at  dowOf  and  the  Baront  of  the  Cinque 
Port*  carried  away  the  canopy  at  their 
fee. 

Tbs  Bakqust. 

Dinner  being  ready,  his  Majesty, 
wearing  his  crowUf  and  carrying  the 
sceptre  with  the  crossp  and  the  orb,  and 
attended  and  supported,  and  his  train 
borne  as  before,  came  out  of  his  cham- 
ber, preceded  by  the  Deputy  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  and  thefour  swords 
being  curried  before  him,  took  his  seat 
io  the  chair  of  state. 

The  first  course  was  then  brought 
up  with  the  usual  ceremony,  attended 
by  the  three  following  Great  OfiScers 
oi  Sute,  mottfited  qn  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  viz.  the  Marquis  of  An-^ 
glesey,  as  Lord  High  Steward,  be^* 
tween  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
Lord  High  Constable,  and  Lord  How* 
ard  of  Effingham,  as  Earl  Marshal. 
The  dinner  was  placed  on  the  table  by 
hb  Majesty's  two  clerks  of  the  ktU 
chen. 

The  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chan^ 
berlain,  with  his  Majesty's  cup-bearer, 
Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and  his 
assistant,  James  Walter  Earl  of  Ve- 
rulam,  being  preceded  by  Black  Rod, 
then  received  from  the  officer  of  the 
jewel  house  the  gilt  bason  and  ewer 
for  his  Majesty  to  wash,  attended  by 
Peter  Soame  John  E  verard  Buckworth 
Heme  Soame,  Esq.  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Heydon,  with  a  towel.  The 
King  rising,  and  delivering  his  sceptre 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  orb 
to  the  Bishop  standing  on  his  left 
hand,  the  cup-bearer  poured  out  the 
water  on  his  Majesty's  bands,  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Heydon  holding  the 
towel. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  then 
said  grace;  and  his  Majesty  having 
taken  his  seat,  the  Bishops,  his  sup-i 
porterSj  retired  to  their  dinner. 


On  the  Kieg^i  right  kaod  kood  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Lord  of  the  Ma* 
nor  of  Worksop,  holding  the  sceptre  ; 
next  to  him,  on  the  same  side^  the 
Lords  bearing  the  four  swords.  On 
his  Majesty's  left  hand  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  with  the  orb ;  and  next 
to  him  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Cham« 
berlain  ;  and  next  to  him  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  bearing  the  sceptre  with  the 
dove. 

At  the  end  of  the  table,  on  the 
King's  right  hand,  were  seated  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Yorkf 
Sussex,  and  Gloucester;  and  on  his 
Majesty's  left  hand,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Cambridge,  and  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  each  at* 
tended  by  a  Peer. 

The  duties  of  his  Majesty's  carter 
were  performed  by  Basil  Percy,  Earl 
of  Denbiffh ;  those  of  the  assistant* 
carver  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester ; 
those  of  sewer  by  Richard  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  ;  and  those  of  as« 
sisunt-sewer  by  Charles  Earl  Whit* 
worth. 

Then  the  Deputy,  appointed  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cantefbury, 
as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardol^ 
otherwise  Addington,  preseoted  the 
mess  of  dillegrout,  prepared  by  the 
Kin^s  master  cook. 
.  William  Wilshere,  Esq.  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Great  Wymondley,  in  Hert- 
fordshire,  assisted  by  the  King's  cup« 
bearer  and  his  assistant,  having  recei* 
ved  from  the  officer  of  the  Jewel  House 
a  silver  gilt  cup,  containing  wine,  pre^ 
sented  the  same  to  the  King ;  and  his 
Majesty  having  drunk  thereof,  return* 
ed  the  cup  to  nim  for  his  fee. 

George  William  Duke  of  Argyll,  as 
Heritable  Master  of  the  Household  of 
Scotland,  then  presented  a  gold  cup  of 
wine ;  and  his  Majesty  having  drunk 
thereof,  returned  the  cup  to  his  Grace 
for  his  fee. 

Before  the  second  coune,  Henry  Dy* 
moke,  Esq.  appointed  to  officiate  as 
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Kiog^8champioa»forlii8ftther,theRey. 
Henry  D^moke,  a^  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  ScriTebby,  in  Lincolnskiref  entered 
the  HaH  on  horseback,  in  a  complete 
•oil  of  bright  armour,  his  hehnet  adorn- 
ed with  a  plume  of  feathers^  with  his 
Snntlet  in  his  hand,  between  the  Lord 
igh  Constable  and  the  Lord  How- 
ard of  £fiSngham»  acting  as  Earl  Mar« 
shaly  also  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
two  trumpeters  with  the  Champion's 
arms  on  their  banners  $  the  Seijeant 
Trumpeter  and  two  Serjeants  at  Arms 
with  their  maces;  the  Champion's 
two  Esquires,  in  half  armour*  one  on 
the  right  hand,  bearing  the  Champi- 
on's lance,  the  other  on  the  left  hand, 
with  the  Champion's  tarset,  the  arms 
of  Dymoke  depicted  tnereon;  and 
Lancaster  Herald,  with  a  paper  in  his 
band  containing  the  challenge ;  four 
pages  richly  apparelled  following. 

At  the  Champion's  entrance  into  the 
Hall,  the  trumpets  sounded  thrice,  and 
the  passage  to  the  Kind's  table  being 
cleared  by  the  Knight  Marshal,  Lan* 
caster  Herald,  with  a  loud  voice,  pro* 
claimed  the  challenge.  Whereupon 
the  Champion  threw  down  his  gaunt^ 
let  I  which,  having  lain  a  short  time 
upon  the  ground,  Lancaster  Hendd 
took  up,  and  deliiered  again  to  the 
Champion. 

They  then  advanced  to  the  middk 
of  the  Hall,  where  the  ceremony  was 
again  performed  in  the  same  manner  i 
nad  lastly,  to  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
where  Lancaster  Herald,  f  and  those 
who  preceded  him»)  aicendmg  to  the 
middle  of  the  steps,  proclaimed  the 
challenge  in  like  manner  i  the  Cham<* 
pion,  having  thrown  down  his  gaunt* 
let,  and  received  it  again  from  Lan* 
caster  Herald,  made  alow  obeisance  to 
the  &ing ;  whereupon  the  cup»bearer 
presented  to  the  Kmg  a  gold  cup  and 
cover,  filled  with  wine,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty, having  drunk  to  the  Champion, 
aeot  to  him  by  the  cop«bearer  the  said 
cup,  which  the  Champion  (having  put 


on  his  gauntlet)  received,  and  having 
made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  King, 
drank  of  the  wine ;  after  wUch,  ma^ 
king  another  low  obeisance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  being  accompanied  as  be^ 
fore,  he  depart^  out  of  the  Hall,  ta- 
king with  him  the  said  cup  and  cover 
aa  his  fee* 

Immediately  after,  Deputy  Garter,' 
attended  by  the  rest  of  the  Officers  of 
Arms,  proclaimed  his  Majesty's  stylet 
b  Latin,  French,  and  English,  three 
several  times,  first  upon  the  uppermost 
step  of  the  elevated  platform,  next  in 
the  middle  of  the  Hall,  and  bstly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Hall,  the  Officers  of 
Arms  crying  <<  Largesse"  in  the  usu« 
al  manner. 

The  second  course  was  then  served 
«p  with  the  same  ceremony  as  the  first* 

The  Peers  then  rose  and  drank 
**  Good  health  and  a  lon^  and  happy 
te^n  to  his  Majesty!"  which  was  re« 
cnved  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ac^ 
damations ;  after  which,  by  his  Ma« 
jesty's  command,  the  Duke  of  Nor« 
folk,  standing  on  the  King's  right 
band,  said,  *•  The  King  thanks  his 
Peers  for  drinking  his  health ;  he  does 
them  the  honour  to  drink  their  health, 
and  that  of  his  good  people." 
-  Then  the  choirs  ofthe  Chapel  Royal 
and  Westminster  proceeded  up  the 
Hall,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of 
the  elevated  platform,  sang  the  nation^ 
al  air  of  <«  God  savb  thb  Kiko.'' 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the 
choirs  sung,  '<  Non  noUst  domine."   ; 

Then  the  deputy  to  Thomas  Rider, 
Esq.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Nethet 
fiilnngton,  presented  his  Majesty  with 
three  maple  cups. 

The  office  of  Chief  Butl^  of  £ng. 
.land  was  executed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfc^,  as  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Kenninghall ;  and  the 
office  of  Chief  Butler  oi  Ireland,  by 
James  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory. 

Dinner  being  concluded,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  twelve  principal  citizens  of 
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London,  as  asilunntg  to  the  Chief 
Butler  of  England,  accompanied  by 
the  King's-  cup-bearer  and  amistant, 
presented  to  his  Majesty  wine  in  a  gold 
sup  I  and  the  King  having  drunk 
thereof,  returned  the  gold  cup  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  as  his  fee. 

Herbert  Parsons,  Esq.  Mayor  of 
Oxford,  with  eight  burgesses  of  that 
city,  as  assistants  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  citizens  of  London,  (assistant  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Butler  of  England,)  was  coo- 
ducted  to  his  Majesty,  preceded  by  the 
King's  cup*bearer,  and  having  pre- 
aented  to  the  King  a  bowl  of  wine,  re- 
ceiTed  the  three  naple  cups  for  bis  flee. 

John  Campbell,  Esq.  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Lyston,  then  brought  up  a 
charger  of  wafers  to  his  Majesty's  t»* 
Ue. 

John  Duke  of  Atholl,  as  Lord  of 
the  Isle  of  Man»  presented  his  Majesty 
with  two  falcons,  which  were  deliver- 
ed to  John  Arthur  Donelas  Bloom* 
field,  Esq.  appointed  by  nis  Majesty 
assistant  falconer  to  recctre  the  same. 

James  Duke  of  Montrose,  as  Mas- 
ter of  the  Horse  to  the  King,  per- 
formed the  office  of  Seijeant  of  the 
Silver  SeuUery. 

Brownlow  Marquis  of  Exeter,  as 
Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Bedford,  per- 
formed the  office  of  Almoner ;  and  the 
office  of  Chief  Larderer  was  perform- 
ed by  the  deputy  of  Henry  Earl  of 
Abergavenny,'  as  Lord  of  die  Manor 
of  Scoulton. 

•  His  Majesty  was  gradously  pleased 
to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  George  Bartholomew  Pocockf 
Esq.  Standard- Bearer ;  and  Fenwick 
BuLner,  Esq.  Senior  Gentlemen  of  the 
Band  e£  Gentlemen  Ptensiouers. 

His  Majesty  retired  from  the  Ban- 
quety  about  eight  o'clock,  and  return- 
ed to  Cariton  House. 

Howard  or  EFriNOUAMy 
Jctmg  as  £drl  Marshal  ^Mf^land. 


Other  farHcHlaru 

» 

It  is  ascertained*  that  990  peers, 
962  peeresses,  and  40  privy  council* 
lors,  applied  for  privileged  tickets^  to 
the  extent  of  five  persons  each,  for  ad- 
mission at  the  coronation,  to  West- 
minster Hall.  About  900  peers  and 
privT  councillors  sat  formally  down  to 
the  banquet.  The  numbers  that  were 
accommodated  in  the  hall,  upon  the 
whole,  must  therefore  have  amounted 
to  upwards  of  9460. 

The  timber  work  of  the  Abbey, 
Westminster  Hall,  the  platform,  and 
the  barriers,  vras  60,000  square  feett 
or  1500  loads.  The  timber  used  in 
erecting  theatres  and  stages  indirectly 
connected  with  the  coronation,  has 
been  estimated  at  80>000  square  feet. 
The  matting  used  on  account  of  the 
coronation,  was  14,000  yards.  • 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The 
text  on  which  the  right  reverend  Pre* 
late  addressed  his  congregation,  was 
taken  from  2d  Samuel,  chap,  xxiii. 
verses  3  and  4. 

The  Banquet, — The  following  is  an 
accurate  abstract  of  the  dishes  prepa* 
red  for  the  coronation  dinner  :— 

Hot  Duhei.^^\  60  tureens  of  soup— ^ 
60  of  tnrtle-'-^Q  of  rke — and  40  ver« 
mioelli.— *160  dishes  of  fish— compri- 
sing 80of  turbot— 40of  trout-^40ot 
salmon — 160  hot  joints — iocbdiag  60 
of  venison-*  40  of  rout  beef,  with 
three  barons— 40  of  mutton  and  veal. 
—160  dishes  of  vegetables,  including 
potatoes,  peascf  and  cauhflowers.*- 
460  sauce4x>at»^940  of  bbater-^W 
b«tter«.-]90  mint. 

^  Cd/ilD«ffAef— 60  dishes  of  braiBed 
luai«*-60  savory  pies— 60  dishes  of 
daubed  geese,  two  in  each— M  dishes 
of  savory,  cakes— 60  pieces  of  beef 
braiaed— 60  dishes  of  capons  braixed, 
two  in  eacb-^1 160  side  dishes  of  vui* 
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ous  aortt— 6te  dishes  of  mounted  pas> 
tiy— S20  dishes  of  small  pastry — 400 
^shes  ofjellies  and  cream — 160  dishes 
of  shell^nsh,  80  dishes  of  lobster,  and 
80  of  Cray  fish— 161  dishes  of  cold 
roast  fowls— -80  dishes  of  cold  house 
bmb* 

Total  quaniUies.—74i/2\bf.  of  beef 
_70dSlbs.  of  veal— 2474lb8.  of  mut- 
ton — 90  quarters  of  house  iamb— 55 
quarters  of*  grass  lamb— 160  lambs' 
sweet  breads — S80  cow  heels-^400 
calves'  feet— 260lbs.  of  suet— 160 
geese— 720  puUets  and  capon»-^1610 
chickens — 520  fowls  for  stock  (bens) 
— 17dOlbs.  of  bacon— 5501bs*  of  lard 
<^91^bs.  of  butter— 84;  hundred  of 

Ail  these  are  independent  of  the 
«ffgs»  butter,  floury  and  necessary  arti« 
cks  in  the  pastry  and  confectionary 
departments ;  such  as  sugar,  isinglass, 
fruits^  &C. 

The  quantities  of  wines  ordered  for 
the  banquet,  were^-^Champagne,  100 
dozen— Burgundy,  20  dozen- Claret, 
upwards  of  900  dozen — Hock,  50 
dozen — Moselle^  50  dozen— Madeira^ 
50  dogEen-<-Sherry  and  Port,  about 
350  dozen— Iced  punch,  100  gallona 
There  were  kiid  in  each  room  6794 
dinner  plates,  1406  soup  plates,  1499 
dessert  plates,  888  large  beer  pitcherti 

The  Scramble^ — ^As  soon  as  his  Ma. 
jesty  retired,  according  to  inmiemorial 
custom,  to  the  observance  of  which  It 
was  not  at  ail  necessary  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  Hall  to  the  populace,  a 
rush  was  oMuie  by  hundreds  of  ladies 
and  ^tlemen,  and  persons  of  greater 
dignity,  to  plunder  the  ro^^l  table. 
When  this  tumult  iuid  subsided^  the 
bungry  spectators,  who  luid  swarmed 
down  from  the  galleries  into  the  a^ 
'of  the  Hall,  began  to  occupy  the  ta* 
bles  which  the  guests  had  left,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  dinner  and  dessert 
quickly  disappeared. 

We*  shall  conclude  our  notices  of 
4hi8  splendid  ceremony,  with  thefoU 


lowing  very  interesting  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
EdinbuTgh  Weekly  Journal,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart. : 

^  Sui— I  refer  you  to  the  daily  pa- 
pers for  the  details  of  this  great  na- 
tional solemnity,  which  we  witnessed 
yesterday ;  and  will  hold  my  promise 
absolved,  by  sending  a  few  general  re- 
marks upon  what  Isaw,  witn  surprise, 
amounting  to  astonishment,^ and  which 
I  shall  never  forget.  It  is,  indeed^  invi 
possible  to  conceive  a  ceremony  more 
august  and  imposing  in  ail  its  parts, 
and  more  calculated  to  make  the  deep- 
est impression,  both  on  the  eye  and  on 
ihe  feelings.    The  most  minute  atten- 
tion must  have  been  bestowed  to  ar- 
range all  the  subordinate  parts  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest ;  so  that,  amongst 
so  much  antiquated  oeremonisd,  impo- 
sing singular  dresses,  duties,  and  cha- 
racters, upon  persons  accustomed  to 
move  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  socie- 
ty, nothing  occurred  either  awkward 
or  ludicrous,  which  could  mar  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  solemnity.    Consi- 
dering that  it  is  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  I  own  I  con- 
sider it  ns  surprising,  that  the  whole 
/ceremonial  of  the  day  should  have 
passed  away  without  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstance which  could  derange  the 
general  tone  of  solemn  feeling  which 
was  suited  to  the  occasion. 

V  You  must  have  heard  a  full  account 
of  tt^e  only  disagreeable  event  of  the 
day.  I  mean  the  attempt  of  the  mis- 
guided lady^  who  has  lately  furnished 
so  many  topics  of  discussion,  to  in- 
trude herseltupon  a  ceremt>nial^  where, 
not  beinj^  in  oer  proper  place,  to  be 
present  in  any  other  must  have»  been 
voluntary  degradation.  That  matter 
is  a  fire  of  straw  whicKhasnow  burn* 
ed  to  the  very  embers ;  and  those  who 
try  to  blow  it  into  life  again,  will  only 
blacken  their  hands  and  noses,  like  mis- 
<:)ii<vous  cl^ildren  dabbling  among  the 
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atbet  qf  a  bDnfitt»«  It  wtemn  eiogulsuv 
that  beiof  determined  to  be  present  at 
all  hazards,  this  unfortunate  peraonaze 
abould  not  have  procured  a  peer's  tick- 
et, which,  I  presume,  would  have  io- 
•iired  her  admittance.  I  willingly  pass 
to  pleasanter  matters. 

«« The  effect  of  the  scene  in  the  Ab- 
bey was  beyond  measure  magnificent. 
Imagine  long  ffalleries  stretched  among 
the  aisles  of  that  venerable  and  august 
pile— those  which  rise  above  the  altar, 
pealing  back  their  echoes  to  a  full 
and  magnificent  choir  of  musio— ^hose 
which  occupied  the  sides  fiUed  even  to 
crowding  with  all  that  Britain  has  of 
beautiful  and  distinguished ;  and  the 
icross-gallery  most  appropriately  occtt«- 
pied  by  the  Westminster  schooUboysi 
u  their  white  surplices,  many  of  whom 
might,  on  that  day,  teceive  impressions 
never  to  be  lost  during  the  rest  of  thw 
lives.    Imagine  this,  I  say,  and  then 
add  the  spectacle  upon  the  floor— >the 
altars  surrounded  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church—the  King  encircled  by  the 
Bobilitj  of  the  land,  and  the  counsel- 
lors ot  his  throne— and  by  vrarriors, 
wearing  the  honoured  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, bought  by  manjr  a  glorious 
danger — add  to  this  the  nch  spectacle 
of  the  aisles,  crowded  with  waving 
plumage,  and  coronets,  and  caps  m 
AOQOur }  and  the  sun,  which  bnguten* 
td  and  saddened  as  if  on  purpose,  now 
beuning  in  full  lustre  on  the  rich  and 
craned  assembla|^e,  and  now  darting  a 
aoUtary  ray,  which  catched,  as  it  pass- 
ed,  the  glittering  folds  of  a  banner,  or 
the  edge  of  a  group  of  battle-axes  or 

Ertizans,  and  then  rested  full  on  some 
r  form,  <  the  Cynosure  of  neigh- 
bouring e^es/  whose  circlet  of  £»- 
nonds  ghst^ed  under  its  influence. 
Iniagine  all  this,  and  then  tell  me  if  I 
have  made  my  journey  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  little  purpose.  I  do  not 
love  your  cui  bono  men,  and  therefore 
I  wiU  not  be  pleased  if  you  ask  me,  in 
tbe  dampiDg  tone  of  sullca  philosophy, 


what  good  alt  this  bus  done  tbe  tpeo- 
tators  ?  If  we  restrict  life  to  ita  reid 
animal  wants  and  necessities,  we  shall 
indeed  be  satisfied  with  <  food,  dothen 
and  fire ;'  but  Divine  Provideace,  who 
widened  our  sources  of  enjoyment  be- 
yond those  of  the  animal  creation,  Be« 
ver  meant  that  we  should  bound  our 
vrinhes  within  such  narrow  limits ;  and 
I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  those  noatu^ 
ianti  genUefolks  only  depreciate  the 
natural  and  unaffected  pleasure  which 
men  like  me  receive  tirom  sights  of 
splendour  and  sounds  of  hamiooyt 
either  because  they  would  seem  wiser 
than  their  simple  neighbours  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  less  nappy,  or  because 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sight  and 
sound  is  connected  with  associations 
of  a  deeper  kind,  to  which  they  are 
unwiUing  to  yield  themselves. 

"  Leaving  these  gentlemen  to  csfoy 
their  own  vrisdom,  I  still  more  pity 
those,  if  there  be  any,  who  (beinff  un- 
able to  detect  a  peg  on  which  to  bang 
a  laugh)  sneer  coldly  at  this  sokma 
festiv^,  and  are  rather  disposed  to 
dwell  on  the  expense  which  attends 
ttp  than  on  the  geneious  fieelinga  which 
it  ought  to  awaken.  The  expense,  so 
far  as  it  is  national,  has  gone  directiy 
and  initandy  to  the  encouragement  oi 
the  British  manufacturer  and  mecha^ 
nic;  and  so  far  as  it  is  personal,  to  the 
persons  of  rank  attexidant  upon  Out 
Coronation.  It  operates  as  a  tax  npoa 
wealth,  and  consideration  for  the  b»* 
nefit  of  poverty  and  industry  {  a  tat 
willingly  paid  by  the  one  class,  and 
not  the  MS  acceptable  to  the  other, 
because  it  adds  a  happy  holiday  to  the 
monotony  of  a  life  of  labour. 

**  But  there  were  better  things  to  r^ 
ward  my  pilgrimage,  than  the  nerr 
pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  ;  for 
It  was  impossible,  without  the  deepest 
veneration,  to  behold  the  voluntary  and 
solemn  interchanj^e  of  vowa  betwixt 
the  King  and  his  assembled  people, 
whilst  het  on  the  one  bandf  called  Uod 
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Alntiglity  to' witness  his  molntlon  to 
maintain  their  laws    and  privilegeSf 
while  they  called,  at  the  same  mo« 
woentf  on  the  DiTine  Being,  to  bear 
witness  tbit  they  accepted  him  for 
dieir  liege  sovereign,  and  pledged  to 
him  their  love  and  their  duty.    I  can- 
not describe. to  you  the  effect  produ- 
ced by  the  solemn,  yet  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  words  of  Scripture,  with 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  as  they  answered 
to  the  voice  of  the  prelate,  who  de-, 
manded  of  them  whether  they  ac« 
knowledged  as  their  Monarch,  the 
Prince  who  claimed  the  soverei^ty 
in  their  presence.     It  was  peculiarly 
delightfttl  to  see  the  King  receive  from 
the  roval  brethren,  but  in  particular 
finom  the  Duke  of  York,  the  fraternal 
kiss,  in  which  they  acknowledged  their 
■Ofvereign.    There  was  an  honest  ten- 
derness, an  affectionate  and  sincere  re- 
irerence,  in  the  embrace  interchanged 
between  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
Majesty,  that  approached  almost  to  a 
caress,  and  impressed  all  present  with 
the  electrical  conviction,  that  the  near- 
est to  the  throne  in  blood  was  the  near- 
est also  in  affection.    I  never  heard 
plaudits  given  more  from  the  heart 
than  those  that  were  thundered  upon 
the  royal  brethren,  when  they  were 
thus  pressed  to  each  other's  bosoms — 
it  was  the  emotion  of  natural  kindness, 
wrhich,  bursting  out  amidst  ceremoniad 
grandeur,  found  an  answer  in  every 
British  bosom.     The   King  seemed 
nenich  affected  at  this,  and  one  or  two 
other  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  even  so 
mach  so  as  to  excite  some  alarm  among 
those  who  saw  him  as  nearly  as  I  did* 
He  GOmpletely  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever, and  bore  (generally  speaking)  the 
fetigue  of  the  day  very  well.    I  Team, 
from  one  near  his  person,  that  he  rou- 
ted himself  with  great  energy,  even 
when  most  oppressed  with  heat  and 
fatirnc,  when  any  of  the  more  inte- 
waiung  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  to 


be  {>erfortned,  or  when  any  thins  oc-t 
curred  which  excited  his  person Jf  and 
immediate  attention.  When  presiding 
at  the  banquet,  amid  the  long  line  of 
his  nobles,  he  looked  *  every  inch  a 
king  i'  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
grace  with  which  he  accepted  and  re- 
turned the  various  acts  of  homage 
rendered  to  him  in  the  course  of  that 
long  day. 

"  It  was  also  a  very  gratifying  spec^ 
tacle  to  those  who  think  like  me,  to 
behold  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
most  of  the  distinguished  Whig  nobi- 
lity, assembled  round  the  throne  on 
this  occasion ;  giving  an  open  testi- 
mony, that  the  differences  of  political 
opinions  are  only  skin-deep  woundsi, 
which  assume  at  times  an  angry  ap- 
pearance, but  have  no  real  effect  on 
the  wholesome  constitution  of  the 
country. 

**  If  you  ask  me  to  distinguish  who 
bore  him  best,  and  appeared  most  to 
sustain  the  character  we  annex  to  the 
assistants  in  such  a  solemnity,  I  have 
no  hesitation  to  name  Lord  London- 
derry, who,  in  the  magnificent  robes 
of  the  Garter,  with  the  cap  and  high 
plume  of  the  order,  walked  alone,  and, 
by  his  fine  face  and  majestic  person, 
formed  an  adequate  representative  of 
the  order  of  Edward  III.,  the  costume 
of  which  was  worn  by  his  lordship  only. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  all  his 
laurels,  moved  and  looked  deserving 
the  baton,  which  was  never  grasped 
by  so  worthy  a  hand.  The  Marquis 
of  Anglesea  shewed  the  most  exqui- 
site grace  in  managing  his  horse,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  his  limb, 
which  he  left  at  Waterloo.  I  never 
saw  so  fine  a  bridle-hand  in  my  hfe, 
and  I  am  rather  a  jud^e  of  *  noble 
horsemanship.'  Lord  Howard's  horse 
was  worse  bitted  than  those  of  the  two 
former  noblemen,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  to  derange  the  ceremony  of  retiring 
back  out  of  the  HalL 

**  The  champion  was  performed  (as 
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of  ri^t)  hj  young  Dymocke,  a  flae- 
looking  youth,  but  bearing,  perhaps^ 
a  little  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
maiden-knight,  to  be  the  challenger 
of  the  world  in  a  King's  behalf.  He 
threw  down  his  gauntlet^  however, 
with  becoming  manhood,  and  shewed 
as  much  horsemanship  as  the  crowd  of 
knights  and  squires  around  him  would 
permit  to  be  exhibited.  His  armour 
was  in  good  taste,  but  his  shield  was 
»ottt  of  all  propriety,  being  a  round 
rondachct  or  Highland  target,  a  de* 
iensive  weapon,  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  use  on  horseback, 
instead  of  being  a  three-cornered  or 
heater'Shieidf  which,  in  time  of  the 
tilt,  was  suspended  round  the  neck. 
Pardon  this  antiquarian  scruple,  which, 
you  may  believe,  occurred  to  few  but 
myself.  On  the  whole,  this  striking 
part  of  the  exhibition  somewhat  disap* 
pointed  me,  for  I  would  have  had  the 
champion  less  embarrassed  by  his  as- 
•istants,  and  at  liberty  to  put  his  horse 
on  the  grand  pas.  And  yet  the  young 
Lord  of  Scrivelsbaye  looked  and  be- 
haved extremely  we41. 

^'Returning  to  the  subject  of  costumev 
I  could  not  but  admire  what  I  had  pre- 
viously been  disposed  much  to  criticise 
•—I  mean  the  fancy  dress  of  the  Privy 
Councillors,  which  was  of  white  and 
'blue  satin,  with  trunk-hose  and  man- 
ties,  after  the  fashion  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time.  Separately,  so  gay  a  garb 
had  an  odd  effect  on  the  persons  of 
elderly  or  ilUmade  men ;  but  when  the 
whole  was  thrown  into  one  general 
body,  all*  these  discrepancies  disap- 
peared, and  you  no  more  observed  the 
particular  manner  or  appearance  of  an 
individual,  than  you  do  that  of  a  soK 
dier  in  the  battalion  which  marches 
past  you.  The  whole  was  so  com- 
pletely harmonized  in  actual  colour- 
«ng,  as  well  as  in  association  with  the 
general  mastt  of  gay  and  gorgeous,  and 
antique  dress,  which  floated  oefore  the 
eye,  that  it  was  acxt  to  impossible  to 


attend  to  the  effect  of  tndhridual  fi.. 
gures.  Yet  a  Scotsman  wiH  detect  a 
Scotsman  amongst  the  most  crowded 
assemblage ;  and  I  must  say,  that  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  thew- 
ed  to  as  great  advantage,  in  his  robes 
of  Privy  Councillor,  as  any  by  whom 
that  splendid  dress  was  worn  on  this 
great  occasion.  The  common  Couit 
dress,  used  by  the  Privy  Councillors 
at  the  last  coronation,  must  have  had 
a  poor  effect  in  comparison  of  the  pre- 
sent, which  formed  a  gradation  in  the 
scale  of  gorgeous  ornament,  from  die 
unwieldy  splendour  of  the  heralds,  who 
glowed  lilte  huge  masses  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  the  more  chastened 
robes  and  ermine  of  the  peers,  i  must 
not  forget  the  effect  produced  by  the 
Peers  placing  their  coronets  on  their 
heads,  which  was  really  august. 

**The  box  assigned  to  the  foreign  am* 
bassadors  presented  a  most  brilliant  ef« 
feet,  and  was  perfectly  in  a  blaze  with 
diamonds.  When  the  sunshine  lighted 
on  Prince  Estherhazy,  in  partici^r, 
be  glimmered  like  a  galaxy.  I  cannot 
learn  positively  if  he  had  on  that  re* 
nowned  coat,  which  has  visited  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  save  ours,  and  is  said 
to  be  worth  L.100,0(X),  or  some  such 
trifle,  and  which  costs  the  prince  L.100 
or  L.SOO  every  time  he  puts  it  on,  as 
he  is  sure  to  lo^e  pearls  to  that  amount. 
This  was  a  hussar  dress,  but  spkddid 
In  the  last  degree,  perhaps  too  fine  for 
good  taite,  at  least  it  would  have  ap* 

? eared  so  any  where  else.-— Beside  the 
'rince  sat  a  good-humoured  lass,  who 
eeemed  all  eyes  and  ears,  (his  daughter- 
in-law,  I  believe,)  who  wore  as  many 
diamonds  as  if  they  had  been  Bristol 
stones.  An  honest  Persian  was  also  a 
remarkable  figure,  from  the  dogsed 
and  imperturbable  gravity  with  wfaKh 
he  looked  on  the  whole  scene,  without 
ever  moving  a  limb  or  a  muscle  during 
the  space  of  four  hours.  Like  SirWil- 
ful  Witwoud,  I  cannot  find  that  your 
Penian  i^  orthodox ;  for  if  he  ai^oiiied 
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every  thing  ebe,  there  was  a  Mahome^ 
tan  paradise  extended  over  his  right 
hand  along  the  seatSy  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Peeresses  and  their 
dauehtersy  which  the  Prophet  himself 
might  have  looked  on  with  emotion. 
I  have  seldom  seen  so  many  elegant 
and  beautiful  girls,  as  sat  mingled 
among  the  noble  matronage  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  waving  plumage  of  fea- 
therSy  which  made  the  universal  head- 
dress^ had  the  most  appropriate  effect 
in  setting  oif  their  charms. 

^  I  must  not  omit  that  theforeigners, 
who  are  apt  to  consider  us  as  a  nation 
enjrae^  ai^d  without  the  usual  ceremo« 
aies  of  dress  and  distinction,  were  ut- 
terly astonished  and  delighted  to  see 
the  revival  of  feudal  dresses  and  feudal 
grandeur,  when  the  occasion  demand- 
ed it,  and  that  in  a  degree  of  splendour 
they  averred  they  had  never  seen  pa- 
ralleled in  Europe. 

''The  dutiesof  service  at thebanquet, 
and  of  attendance  in  general,  was  per- 
formed by  pages  dressed  very  elegantly 
in  Henri  Quatre  coats  of  scarlet*  with 
gold  lace,  blue  skshes,  white  silk  hose, 
and  wliite  rosettes.  There  were  also 
marshal's  men  for  keeping  order,  who 
wore  a  similar  dress,  but  of  blue,  and 
having  white  sashes.  Both  depart- 
ment a  were  filled  up  almost  entirely 
by  young  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of 
the  very  first  condition,  who  took  these 
menial  characters  to  gain  admission  to 
the  show.  When  I  saw  many  of  my 
young  acquaintance  thus  attending 
Upon  their  fathers  and  kinsmen,  the 
peers,  knights,  and  so  forth,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  Crabbe's  lines, 
with  a  bttle  alteration— 

*Tw88  Khoolixig  pride  to  see  the  menial  wait, 
Smile  on  his  fanner,  and  receive  his  plate. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  they 
proved  but  indifferent  valets,  and  were 
Very  apt,  like  the  clpwn  in  the  panto- 


mime, to  eat  the  cheer  they  should 
have  handed  to  their  masters,  and  to 
play  other  tours  de  page,  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  caution  of  our  pro- 
verb,— *  Not  to  man  yourself  with 
your  kin.*  The  Peers,  for  example, 
bad  only  a  eold  collation,  while  the 
aldermen  of  London  feasted  on  venison 
and  turtle  ;  and  such  simibr  errors  ne- 
cessarily befell  others  in  the  confusion 
of  the  evening.  But  these  slight  mis- 
takes, which  indeed  were  not  known 
till  afterwards,  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  general  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  .    • 

"  I  did  not  see  the  procession  between 
the  Abbey  and  Hall.  In  the  morning 
a  few  voices  called  Queen,  Queen,  as 
Lord  Londonderry  passed,  and  even 
when  the  Sovereign  appeared.  But 
these  were  only  signals  for  the  loud 
and  reiterated  acclamations,  in  which 
these  tones  of  discontent  were  com- 
pletely drowned.  In  the  return,  no 
one  dissonant  voice  intimated  the  least 
dissent  from  the  shouts  of  gratulation 
which  poured  from  every  quarter ;  and 
certainly  never  monarch  received  a  more 
general  welcome  from  his  assembled 
stkbjects.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard  but  sounds  of  pleasure  and  fes- 
tivity ;  and  whoever  saw  the  scene  at 
any  one  spot,  was  convinced  that  the 
whole  population  was  asaembled  there, 
while  others  found  a  similar  ooncourse 
of  revellers  in  every  different  point.  1 1 
is  computed,  that  about  five  hundred 
thousand  people  shared  in  the  festival 
in  one  way  or  another  ;  and  you  inay 
imagine  the  excellent  disposition  by 
which  the  people  were  animated,  when 
I  tell  you,  that,  excepting  a  few  win- 
dows broken  by  a  small  body-guard  of 
ragamuffins,  who  were  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  g^eat  lady  in  the 
morning,  not  the  slightest  political 
violence  occurred  to  disturb  the  gene- 
ral harmony,  and  that  the  assembled 
populcce  seemed  to  be  univep^ally  ac- 
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tiMited  by  ^e  spirit  of  th«  day*  loyalty 
Mid  good  humour.  Nothing  occurred 
to  damp  those  happy  disppsitioos  ;  the 
weather  was  most  propitious,  and  the 
arrangements  so  perfect,  that  no  acci- 
dent of  any  kind  is  reported  as  having 
taken  place.-— And  so  concluded  the 
coronation  of  George  I  V.»  whom  God 
long  preserve  1  Those  who  witnessed 
it  have  seen  a  scene  calculated  to  raise 
tho  country  in  their  opinion »  and  to 
throw  into  the  shade  all  scenes  of  si- 
milar  magnificencct  from  the  field  of 
tbe  cloth  of  gold  down  to  the  present 
day. 

<*  Am  Ets  Witmbss.'' 


Report  relative  to  the  Moving  Bog 
of  Ktlmaleady,  in  the  King's  county, 
made  by  order  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  to  Buknal  McCarthy,  Esq. 
^c.&c.  Royal  Dublin  Society  House» 
July  16,  1821 : 

**  Sir— In  compliance  with  the  re* 
quest  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society^ 
conveyed  to  roe  by  your  letter  of  the 
12th  instant^  I  have  visited  the  moving 
bog  of  Kilmaleady ;  and  finding,  on 
my  return  to  Dubun  to«day,  that  very 
erroneous  notions  respecting  its  mag- 
nitude and  destructive  effects,  have 
been  entertained^  I  think  it  my  duty 
immediately  to  communicate  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  society, 
tome  account  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  once  alarming  phenomenon* 

**  The  bog  of  lalmaleady,  from 
whence  the  eruption  broke  out,  situa- 
ted about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  village  of  Clara,  in  the  King's 
county,  is  of  considerable  extent.  It 
may  probably  contain  about  ^00  acres. 
In  manj  parts  it  is  4*0  feet  in  depth, 
and  it  IS  considered  to  be  the  wettest 
bog  in  the  country.  It  is  bounded  on 
all  sides,  except  the  south,  by  steep 
ridges  of  high  land,  which  are  compo- 


sed, at  the  t<^  of  limeatooe  gravely 
and  beneath  of  cavernous  limestone 
rock,  containing  subtenanean  streams ; 
but  the  southern  face  of  the  bog  is 
open  to  a  moory  valley,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  breadth,  whicht  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  takes  a 
southern  direction  in  the  knds  of  Li- 
saaisky,  and  then  turns  at  righ^  angles 
to  the  west,  and  continues  gradually 
widening  for  upwards  of  two  miles. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  valley 
flows  a  stream  about  twelve  feet  in 
breadth,  which  serves  as  a  discharge 
for  the  waters  from  the  bog,  and  tbe 
surrounding  country,  and  fiially  joins 
the  river  Bnisaa  above  the  bridge  of 
Ballycumber. 

''  The  bog  of  Kilmakady,  like  all 
other  deep  and  wet  bogs,  is  composed, 
for  the  first  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
surface  downward,  of  a  reddish-brown 
spongy  mass,  formed  of  the  still  onde- 
composed  fibres  of  the  bog  mos8,j|p^g- 
nufn^palustrtf  which,  by  capiUary  at- 
traction, absorbs  water  in  great  quan- 
tity. Beneath  this  fibrous  mass,  the 
bog  eradually  becomes  pul^y*  tiU,  at 
length,  towanis  the  bottom,  it  astames 
the  appearance^  and,  when  examined, 
the  consistence  of  a  black  mud*  rather 
heavier  than  water. 

«  The  surface  of  the  bog  of  Kilma- 
leady was  elevated  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  from 
which  it  rose  at  a  very  vteep  angle; 
and  its  external  face,  owing  to  the  un- 
common dryness  of  the  season,  being 
much  firmer  than  usual,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity  were  enabled  to  sink 
their  turf  holes,  and  cut  turf  at  the 
depth  of  at  least  ten  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  valley,  and,  in  fact,  un« 
til  they  reached  the  blue  clay  which 
forms  the  substratum  of  the  bog.  Thus, 
the  faces  of  many  of  the  turf  banks 
reached  the  unusual  height  of  thirty 
feet  perpendicular ;  when,  at  length, 
on  the  19th  day  of  Juoep  Uie  lower 
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pulpy  and  moddy^  part  of  the  bog» 
which  poeaessed  kttle  cohesion,  being 
unable  to  reeitt  the  great  preeture  of 
water  from  behmd,  gave  way,  and  be^ 
ing  once  set  in  motion,  floated  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bog,  and  continued  to 
move  with  astonishing  velocity  along 
the  valley  to  the  southward,  forcing 
before  it  not  only  the  clamps  of  turf 
on  the  edge  of  the  bog,  but  even 
patches  of  the  moory  meadows,  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  the  grass  surface 
of  which  heaved  and  turned  over  al* 
most  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  so 
that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the 
whole  vaUey,  for  the  breadth  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  the  bog 
edge  and  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Lisa^ 
nisky,  was  covered  with  bog  to  the 
depth  of /rom  eight  to  ten  feet,  and 
appeared  *  everywhere  studded  with 
green  patches  of  moory  meadow. 

''  The  hiU  of  Lisanisky  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  bog  for  some  time* 
At  length  it  began  to  flow  at  right 
angles  in  its  first  course  along  the  val- 
ley, where  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
continued  with  unabated  rapidity  till 
it  reached  the  bog  road  of  Kilbride, 
(which  runs  directly  across  the  valley, 
and  is  elevated  five  or  six  feet  above 
it,}  and  choked  up  the  bridge  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  stream  pass. 
This  barrier  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  bog  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  accumulation  was  such, 
from  the  still  movin?  bog  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  stream,  that  it  flowed  over 
the  road,  and  covered  the  valley  to  the 
south  of  it  for  about  half  a  mile,  flow- 
ing with  varied  velocity,  till  it  was 
again  stopped,  for  a  few  hours,  as  I 
understand,  by  a  second  road  across 
the  valley,  leading  from  Clara  to  Wood- 
field.  Having  also  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle, it  proceeded  slowly  westward ; 
and  if  its  progress  had  not  been  check- 
ed by  the  very  judicious  means  that 
have  been  employed,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  valuable  meadows,  which  com- 


pose the  valley  where  it  expands  to 
the  westward,  must  bag  since  have 
been  covered.  But,  when  the  bog  had 
passed  over  the  road  of  Kilbride,  and 
the  consternation  in  the  countrr  be- 
came general,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  Mr  Gregory  employ- 
ed Mr  ELillaly,  engineer  to  the  Direc- 
tors-General of  Inland  Navigation,  to 
carry  into  execution  any  works  that 
could  be  devised  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  bog.  Mr  Killaly  at  once  per* 
ceived,  that  the  only  feasible  remedy 
was  to  draw  off  the  water  that  had  ac- 
cumulated ;  and  to,  accomplish  this 
end,  he  employed  a  number  of  labour- 
ers to  open  the  course  of  the  stream 
where  it  was  choked  up,  and  also  the 
drains  through  the  valley,  that  could 
be  directed  into  the  stream.  By  this 
means  the  head  of  water  was  soon 
lowered,  and  in  consequence  the  bog 
ceased  to  flow— and  all  the  loose  masses 
which  floated  on  the  river  vrere  broken 
to  pieces,  by  labourers  placed  at  inter- 
vals throughout  its  course. 

**  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on 
my  arrival  at  the  bog,  early  on  Satur- 
day morning.  During  the  course  of 
the  day,  1  exerted  myself  to  carry  into 
execution  the  well-advised  plan  which 
had  previously  been  commenced  by  Mr 
Killaly.  Towards  evening,  the  float*> 
ing  masses  which  came  down  the  river, 
began  to  lessen  considerably,  both  in-- 
size  and  number ;  and,  finding  every 
thing  proceeded  with  regularity  and 
certainty,  I  thought  it  useless  to  re- 
main longer. 

<•  At  present,  I  entertain  no  appre- 
hension of  further  devastation  from 
the  bog,  except  in  the  event  of  a  very 
great  fall  of  rain  during  the  present 
vreek.  Slight  rains  would  be  of  service 
to  increase  the  current  of  water,  and 
facilitate  the  removal  of  a  considerable 
deposit  of  heavy,  black,  bog  mud, 
which  at  present  fills  the  bottom  of 
the  stream.  The  general  current  has, 
however,  been  much  increased,  by  the 
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brealdng  dowh  of  th«  weirs  oo  the  ri- 
ver Brusnay  below  the  junction  of  the 
•  bog  river. 

**  I  shall  now  describe  the  present  ap- 
pearance and  sute  of  the  bog  and 
moory  valley. 

**  In  the  centre  of  the  bog*  for  the 
space  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mik  in 
breadth,  a  valley  has  been  formed,  slo- 
ping at  the  bottom  from  the  original 
surface  of  the  bog,  to  the  depth  of  SO 
feet,  where  the  eruption  first  took 
place.  In  this  valley  or  gulf,  there  are 
numberless  concentric  cuts,  or  fissures, 
filled  with  water  nearly  to  the  top. 

*'  The  valley  between  the  edge  of  the 
bog  and  the  road  of  Kilbride,  for  the 
length  of  half  a  mile,  and  an  extent  of 
between  60  and  80  acres,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  totally  destroyed.  It  is  co- 
vered by  tolerably  firm  bog,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  depth,  consisting,  at  the 
surface,  of  numberless  green  tslands, 
composed  of  detached  parts  of  the 
moory  meadows,  and  of  small  rounded 
patches  of  the  origrinal  heathy  surfiice 
of  the  bog,  varying  from  two  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  brown  pulpy  bog ; 
and  the  bed  of  the  original  stream  is 
elevated  to  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  its  former  course,  so  as  to  flow 
over  the  road. 

*«  Beyond  the  road  to  Kilbride,  the 
bog  has  flowed  for  one  mile  westward, 
and  covered  from  50  to  70  acres.  In 
this  part,  the  heathy  patches  of  bog 
generalljr  lessen  in  quantity.  The  greeni 
islands  disappear,  and  nothing  is  obser- 
ved but  a  tmn  deposit,  consisting  of  a 
granulated  black  bog  mud,  varying 
mm  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 
This,  though  destructive  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  may^  when  dry,  be  burnt, 
and  removed  for  manure  to  the  neigh- 
bouring uplands,  or  left  on  the  spot  to 
fertilize  the  valley. 

"  Thus,  the  whole  distance  which  the 
bog  has  flowed,  is  about  three  miles  in 


length,  namely,  one  mfle  and  a  half  in 
the  bog,  and  the  same  distance  over* 
the  moory  valley  ;  and  the  extent  co- 
vered amounts  to  about  150  acres. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
**  Richard  Griffith, 
Mining  Engineer.'' 

19th.«*-ExBCUTioN  OF  David  H  ao* 
OART.-^This  unfortunate  young  man 
underwent  the  heaviest  pemdty  of  the 
law  yesterday,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Dumfries  turnkey,  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution,  in  Edinburgh.    His  ap« 
pearance,  on  quitting  the  prison,  waa 
firm  and  unshaken,  and  his  countenance 
exhibited  a  degree  of  mildness  astonish- 
ing to  those  acquainted  with  the  da<- 
ring  hardihood  of  his  character  and  e»» 
ploits.     The  calm  serenity,  however, 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  was  chan- 
ged for  a  moment  to  an  expression  of 
grief,  and  he  even  shed  a  few  tears  on 
earing  an  exclamation  of  sorrow  invo- 
lunUrUy  burst  from  a  few  women  zi^ 
sembled  in  Libberton's  Wynd  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  tall  slender  person,  as 
he  passed  to  the  platform. — When  on 
the  scaffold,  Haggart  shook  hands  with 
the  flunisters  and  magistrates,  bidding 
them  farewell  in  a  most  affectionate 
manner,  and  ascended  two  or  three 
steps  of  the  platform ;  but  wishing  to 
say  a  few  words,  he  came  down  to  the 
scaffold,  when,  turning  to  the  multi- 
tude, he  earnestly  conjured  them  to 
avoid  the  heinous  crimes  of  disobedi^ 
eoce  to  parents,  inattention   to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  being  idle  and 
disorderly.    He  then  knelt  down,  and 
prayed  fervently  and  eloquently  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  which  he  took  his 
station  on  the  drop,  arid  spent  a  few 
minutes  in  prayer^  when  he  gave  the 
sienal,  and  was  launched  into  eternity. 
He  was  decently  dressed  in  black,  and 
seemed  stouter  than  when  on  his  triaL 
—The  crowd  assembled  on  the  occft* 
sion  was  immense. 
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*     9dtb.-^Poi^ONlKO  BY  MI8TARK. — 

An  in^uirition  was  held  before  Tho« 
inas  Higgs,  Esq.  coroner,  on  the  body 
of  Mr  Thomas  Smith,  a  gentleman  re- 
siding at  Nq.  10,  Queen-street,  Grot- 
venor-square^  who  on  Friday  nisht  ha* 
ving  a  pain  in  his  hiestdy  was  advised  to 
take  a  dose  of  salts.  He  stated  to  one 
of  the  family  that  he  had  a  quantity  of 
salts  by  htm  in  a  bos  :  he  mixed  about 
an  ounce  of  it  in  some  warm  water,  and 
went  into  his  bed-room  and  drank  it. 
He  was  immediately  seized  with  ex- 
cruciating  pains^  and  it  was  discovered 
upon  the  arrival  of  Mr  Fordham,  sur- 
geon,  of  North  Audley-street,  that  he 
had  taken  oxalic  acid  (which  is  used 
for  cleaning  boot  tops)  by  mistake. 
The  unfortunate  man  died  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  accident,'in  the  great- 
est agony.  The  internal  coat  of  his 
atomach  was  entirely  destroyed.  Af- 
ter hearing  evidence,  proving  that  the 
deleterious  potion  was  taken  by  acci- 
dent, the  Jury  returned  a  verdict, 
'*  Died  from  taking  a  quantity  of  ox- 
alic acid,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts." 
The  paper  was  produced  in  which  the 
oxalic  acid  was  wrapped  ;  it  was  a 
piece  of  a  newspaper.  The  Jury  re- 
^commended  in  future,  that  chemists 
should  have  the  word  ^*  poison"  print- 
ed on  the  paper  in  which  such  danger- 
ous ingredients  were  enclosed. 

Cronstadt,  Jtily  15. — A  great 
calamitv,  which  has  been  added  to  in- 
numerable other  misfortunes,  at  Bu- 
charest, has  caused  me  to  make  my 
escape  from  that  unhappy  city.  There 
has  been  an  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  a  more  violent  storm  than  the  in- 
habitants ever  remember  to  have  taken 
place;  about  1400  houses  have  been 
destroyed  ;  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants perished  in  the  ruins.  A 
shower  of  hail,  as  large  as  a  nut,  de- 
stroyed the  trees  whicli  the  storm  had 
spared,  and  also  some  peasants  who 
were  in  the  open  fields,  with  nearly  the 


whole  of  the  crops.  The  Turkish 
soldiery,  seized  with  a  superstitious 
terror,  exclaimed — "  The  infidel  Ypsi- 
lanti,  whom  we  are  seeking  upon  earth, 
has  ascended  to  the  skies  to  fight  with 
us  from  thence." 

The  plains  of  Walachia,  which  I 
traversed  from  Bucharest  to  the  fron- 
tiers, formerly  so  beautiful  and  fertile, 
now  present  the  appearance  of  desola- 
tion and  ruin :  the  dead  bodies  with 
which  they  are  covered  infect  the  air  ; 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  mourn- 
ful howlings  with  which  the  dogs,  ha- 
ving lost  their  masters,  fill  the  forests 
and  fields ;  no  more  men,  nor  towns, 
nor  villages — the  barbarians  have  de? 
stroyed  every  thing,  even  the  fruit- 
trees,  to  gratify  their  savage  fury: 
more  than  20,000  persons,  the  greater 
part  of  them  women  and  children,  have 
been  dragged  into  slavery  beyond  the 
Danube.  Aged  men  and  women  are 
massacred  without  mercy,  and  the  lives 
of  young  women  only  are  spared,  who 
are  destined  for  the  Harem,  and  those 
of  ^'children  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
Mahometan  religion  :  the  convents  and 
churches  are  every  where  razed  from 
their  foundations  ;  in  a  convent  of  wo- 
men, those  who  were  advanced  in  years 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  young 
females  carried  into  slavery. 

—  Volcano  at  Isle  of  Bourbox. 
— On  the  27th  of  February,  at  tea 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  weather 
being  c!«;udy,  a  frightful  noise  was 
heard  like  that  of  a  loud  clap  of  thun- 
der, produced  by  the  explosion  of  a 
column  of  fire  and  smoke  from  the 
crater  of  the  volcano.  The  clearness 
of  the  rest  of  the  day  prevented  a  full 
enjoyment  of  this  brilliant  horror  ^  but 
on  the  arrival  of  night  a  pillar  was  per- 
ceived, formed  of  masses  of  fire  and  in- 
flamed matter,  shooting  majestically  to 
a  prodigious  height,  and  falling  with 
a  crash  which  inspired  terror.  The 
brightness  which  it  diffused  was  such^ 
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that  over  afl  the  extent  of  this  quartef 
a  letter  could  be  read  by  the  light  of 
thig  prodigT.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  Dight  three  rivers  of  fire  were  dis- 
covered  opening  a  passage  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain^  a  little  below 
the  crater^  and  taking  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  hidi  road.  On  the 
9th  of  March  one  of  them  had  passed 
it,  leaving  a  line  of  lava  six  feet  high 
by  twenty  broad,  and  rolled  to  the  sea 
over  an  extent  of  thirty  poles,  throw- 
ing up  the  water  to  such  a  height,  that 
it  fell  down  in  the  shape  of  rain. 

At  the  moment  of  the  eruption,  a 
shower,  composed  of  blackish  ashes, 
of  gold-coloured  glass,  sulphureous 
particles,  fell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  voU 
cauo.  It  rained  thus  for  two  hours. 
On  the  9th  of  March  we  experienced 
an  earthquake,  which  was  of  so  short 
a  duration^  that  we  could  not  determine 
its  direction.  From  the  first  moment 
of  the  eruption  to  the  day  on  which  I 
write,  the  volcano  has  not  ceased  to 
burn.  On  the  Ist  of  this  month,  it 
threw  out  such  a  quantity  of  smoke, 
that  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  were 
covered  by  it.  On  the  2d  the  rain  was 
so  abundant,  that  the  arm  of  the  lava 
reaching  to  the  sea  was  extinguished, 
and  on  the  4th  could  be  passed  with- 
out much  danger. 

An  observer  says,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  second  arm  of  the  lava  has 
reached  the  high  road  on  a  base  double 
the  breadth  of  the  former/  or  sixty 
poles,  and  that  the  third  is  SOO. 

The  lava  produced  by  the  volcano 
of  Bourbon  does  not  at  all  resemble 
that  produced  by  Vesuvius  and  JEtna ; 
the  lava  of  the  two  latter  vc^canos  is 
compact,  hard,  and  not  porous  ;  trin« 
kets  and  snuff-boxes  are  made  of  it, 
which  take  a  polish  finer  than  marble. 
The  pavement  of  Naples  is  made  of 
square  blocks  from  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  it  is  so  slippery  that  in  time  of 
rain  we  might  skate  upon  it  as  on  ice. 


The  Uiva  of  Bontbon  ii  a  species  of 
scoria,  of  a  black  colour,  and  preaente 
the  aspect  of  iron  drosa. 


AUGUST. 


8th. — At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening*, 
the  Earl  Moira  smack  packet  left  the 
pier-head  at  Liverpool,  on  her  voyage 
to  Dublin,  with  from  100  to  110  per- 
sons on  board,  including  the  crew, 
which  consisted  of  about  six  persons. 
The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  W.N. 
W.  and  after  passing  the  Gut  Buoy» 
No.  1,  in  attempting  to  tack,  the  ves- 
sel missed  stays,  and  struck  on  Burbo 
Bank. 

Alarmed  by  this  accident,  and  hf 
the  state  of  the  weather,  a  number  of 
the  passengers  requested  the  captain 
to  put  back  for  Liverpool,  but  he  was 
unfortunately  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  having  again  got  into  deep  water, 
he  pursued  his  voyage.  About  ten  o'- 
clock the  vessel  again  missed  stays,  and 
grounded  on  the  Wharf  Bank,  off 
Mook  Beggar.  The  top-mast  was  then 
struck,  and  the  captam  and  crew  as*- 
sured  the  passengers  that  there  was  no 
danger.  When  the  flood  tide  set  in, 
the  vessel  began  to  heave,  and  struck 
the  bank  with  so  much  violence,  that 
at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing she  was  filled  with  water  fore  and 
aft,  and  the  pumps  became  wholly  in- 
effectual. The  passengers  now  wished 
a  signal  of  distress  to  be  hoisted,  but 
the  captain,  stupified  by  liquor,  would 
not  consent. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the 
water  forced  away  the  cabin  deck  win«- 
dows,  and  the  luggage,  provisions,  &c. 
were  floated  up,  the  sea  breaking  over 
them.  The  waves  increased  along  with 
the  rising  tide,  and  at  last  brought  the 
vessel  on  her  broadside.  Soon  after  the 
boat,  and  deck  lumber  were  washed 
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Mcriiaard*  All  wko  were  able  now 
goi  apoa  the  Bhronds,  and  some  held 
on  hj  ropes  faBtened  to  the  bulwarksp 
or  to  wherever  they  could  find  to  keep 
them  out  of  water,  it  betn^  then  breatt 
high  on  deck,  and  nothing  but  the 
weather  gunnel  and  mast  to  be  seen; 
In  this  manner,  men,  women,  and  chil* 
dren  dung,  until,  exbansted  by  the  coo* 
tinuance  of  the  waTes  that  burst  over 
ihem,  they  b^^an  to  drop  from  their 
hold,  and  were  overwhelmed.  One 
tremendous  wave  whichstruck  the  wea- 
ther bow,  carried  off  from  ten  to  fifteen 
poor  souls  at  once,  and  every  succeed^ 
mg  vrave  appeared  to  mark  its  victims  $ 
the  survivors  had  scarcely  time  to 
breathe  between. 

The  captain  was  among  the  first  who 
perished.  A  woman  with  two  children 
was  washed  from  her  hold,  and  they 
all  three  perished,  locked  in  each other^s 
arms.  '  Out  of  ten  men  who  clung  to 
the  ropes,  seven  were  washed  over** 
board  by  a  tremendous  wave* 

It  is  unpossible  to  learn  the  exact 
Dttmber  of  those  who  perished,  but  it 
may  be  safely  stated  at  fifty  souls. 
Many  of  the  passengers  were  of  the 
most  respectable  families  on  their  way 
to  meet  his  Majesty  in  Ireland*  and 
carried  with  them  considerable  proper<> 
ty.  All  the  survivors  state  the  acci* 
dent  to  have  originated  in  the  intoxi^ 
qation  of  the  captain  and  his  mate,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  the 
ateward  and  one  or  two  others  only 
having  done  their  duty. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the 
Hoy  lake  life-boat  arrived,  and  took  on 
board  about  thirty  of  the  passcneers, 
all  much  exhausted,  and  some  of  them 
hi  a  dying  state*  A  second  boat  arri* 
ved  from  Liverpool  about  eight  o'- 
clock, and  received  about  eight  more 
of  the  passengers.  Before  the  third 
boat  arrived,  the  deck  of  the  Earl 
Moira  was  borne  up  by  the  aea,  and 
the  inafit  fell.    Many  of  the  vpomen 

Vol*.  XIV.  FART  II. 


wete  swept  awi^,  bvt '  about  twelve 
peraons  got  into  t  ma  boat.  Theiv  wm 
five  hdm  cabm  passengers^  only  one 
oneof  whom  was  saved.  Out  oleightr» 
three  eabro  passengers,  sistoea  ooly 
were  saved. 

Kino's  Visit  to  laaLAKik 

On  Tuesday,  die  Slst  of  Jaly,  hii 
Majesty  left  London  for  Portsmouth^ 
where  he  arrived  In  the  afternocw; 
at  balf  past  five,  in  his  timVcllinf  oaN 
riage,  accompanied  by  Lord  GmfWf 
aad  Mr  Watson,  his  Majesty's  private 
secretary,  escorted  by  a  party  of  tho 
10th  hussart.    £Tery  pivparatioo  had 

Previously  bten  made  to  reccsvv  bit 
f  ajesty  in  this  garrison  with  all  the 
parade  possible ;  the  streeti  were  lined 
with  troops,  and  die  naval  aad  military 
oAcers  in  their  dress  onifbvms,  and  ve^ 
gimentals,  waited  his  arrival.  Oa  bia 
reaching  the  ooler  barrier,  a  salute  wai 
fired  from  the  bastions,  and  Lieut..* 
General  Sir  George  Cooke,  K.  C.  fie 
attended  by  all  his  staff,  pveseated  the 
keys  of  the  gairiaon,  which  w^  gra» 
ciottsly  eicccpted  aad  returoed.  His 
Majesty  rode  dowlj  down  the  streets 
to  the  water  side,  thvoaghi  tbr  Knee  of 
soldiers,  who  presented  arms*  Oa  hie 
reaching  the  point  of  embarkatioay  ha 
alighted,  and  was  received  by  Admiral 
6ir  J.  Hawkina  Whitshed,  K.  C.  Ik 
aad  the  captaiasrof  the  squadronw  'The 
Hon.  Sir  C.  Paget  handed  hia  Mijesty 
into  the  royal  hmrgt ;  and  on  the  stan« 
dard  being  hoisted,'  the  squadron  fired 
a  royal  salute,  us  well  asthie  platfiMwil 
In  a  few  minutes  he  reached  the  Royal 
George  yabht,  which  hadi  for  his  bet- 
ter convenience,  been  brou^t  into  the 
harbour.  On  the  yacht's  hoisting  the 
standard,  a  second  salute  was  fired  by 
the  squadron,  and  the  captains  oom» 
manding  ships  in  the  port  were  sevs^ 
rally  presented,  and  hisMaftstf  thta 
retired  to  dress  for  dinner.  -  [ 
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•  Sucprifate  yachts  fdlowed  tbe  King, 
detennined  to  accompany  his  Mijeflty 
to  Doblio.  They  were  the  yachts  «£ 
Mr  Thomas  Smithy  the  Hon.  Mr  C. 
I^clhamt  Mr  Verooo,  Mr WiUiams.  Mr 
Maxey,  and  Lord  Angelsea*.    . 

After  sailing  round  the  Land's^nd, 
the  royal  squadron  anchored  at  Holy- 
head. The  first  "beacon  was  fired  at 
seven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening, 
Aug.  4th,  the  royal  squadron  being 
then  ten  miles  off.  The  inhabitants 
were  animated  by  the  greatest  enthu-* 
siasn.  At  .twelve  o'clock  the  royal 
pcht  anchored  in  the  harbour;  tid* 
ings  were  conveyed  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  through  the  town ;  at  one» 
every  house  in  3ie  town  was  lighted 
with  candles.  Un^il  two  o'clock,  it 
was  understood  that  his  Majesty  would 
•bH  fdr  Dublin  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. But  at  two  o'clock,  p.m.  the  an- 
nouncement was  made,  that  his  Majes- 
ty would  land  s  and  immediately  the 
beach  and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it 
wefe  thronged  with  spectators. 

At  five  o'clock  his  Majesty  landed 
on  the  pier,  amid  a  royid  salute  from 
two  pieces  of  ordnance  planted  before 
tlw  custom-house,  and  tne  ships  of  the 
squaditmc  Immediately  upon  nis  land* 
ing  on  the  pier.  Sir  John  Sunler,  ac- 
companied, by  a  deputatioB  of  the  in- 
habitantsy  presented  bis  Majesty  an 
Address  of  congnttulation  on  his  arri- 
val, to  which  his  Majesty  answered  a 

*^  Hiat  he  received  wkh  peculiar  plea- 
sure this  alfeetl^nate  and  loyal  Address 
of  a  principality,  the  title  of  which  he 
badbome  dnriag  so  long  aportion  of  his 
life." 

•  The  speetatots  cheered  his  Majesty 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  aaaaner.  The 
carriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Angekea 
was  in  attendance,  and  his  Majesty  set 
off  for  the  Marquis's  seat,  followed  by 
aeveral  other  carriages,  and  by  a  pro- 
ceiaiqpi  ef  the  people  at  least  a  mile 
long. 


His  Majesty  was  detained  byadverse 
winds  till  the  IStbw  On  Thnisday 
evening  the  6th,  the  King's  messenger 
brought  the  intelligence  of  the  Queen's 
dissolution.  Every  person  on  boaid 
his  Majesty's  and  the  other  yachts,  as 
well  as  the  ships  of  war,  appeared  to 
feel  it  their  duty  to  recollect  that  the 
the  Queen  of  England  had  ceaaed  to 
be  an  object  of  party  feeling.  His  Ma- 
jesty ordered  mourning ;  and  the  usual 
marks  of  respect  with  regard  to  the 
lowering  of  flags^  &c.  were  paid  by 
his  Majesty's  yachts,  the  various  ships 
of  war,  and  the  private  yachts. 

On  the  12th,  the  King  perceivings 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  weather, 
that  the  steam-boats  passed  and  re^ 
passed  from  Dublin,  determined  to 
proceed  in  one  of  them,  and  thus  ar«« 
rived  at  Howth,  in  a  manner  quite  un- 
expected. The  people  manifested  every 
token  of  respect  and  affection ;  but  no 
military  or  police  were  present,  owing 
to  the  landing  having  occurred  in  a 
different  part  from  that  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  aonouncemcntt 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
King's  receprion.  An  opportunity* 
however,  far  more  grateful,  was  thua 
afforded  of  witnessing  the  loyal  diapo^ 
sition  of  the  people,  all  classes  of 
«rfiom  escorted  the  carriage  to  the 
vice-regal  lodge  in  the  Phmnix«park  s 
where^  on  his  entrance,  his  Majesty 
addressed  the  multitude  as  follows  s- 

*'  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  my 
gc»d  yeomanry— 

**  I  cannot  express  fo  you  the  giatifica'- 
tion  I  feel  at  the  w«rm  and  kind  reeep« 
tion  I  have  met  with  on  this  day  of  my 
Lmding  among  my  Irish  sul^^eets.  I  ana 
obliged  to  you  alL  I  am  partieulaily 
obliged  by  your  escorting  me  to  my  very 
door.  I  may  not  be  able  to  express  my 
feelings  as  I  wish.  I  have  travelled  far. 
I  have  made  a  long  sea  voyage ; — ^besidea 
which,  particular  drcomstanoes  have  ocw 
ennred  known  to  you  all,— -of  whish  it  is 
betteV  at  present  not  to  speak.    Upoa 
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then  wMtettk  I  lesre  It  to  delicate  and 
generoas  neartB  to  appreciate  my  feelings. 
This  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.  I  have  long  wisned  to  visit  you— 
my  heart  has  always  been  Irish.  From 
the  day  it  first  beat,  I  have  loved  Ireland. 
This  day  has  shewn  me  that  I  am  beloved 
by  my  Irish  subjects.  Rank,  station,  ho- 
nours^ are  nothing ;  but  to  feel  that  I 
hve  in  the  hearts  of  my  Irish  subjects,  is 
to  me  the  more  exalted  happiness.  I  must 
now  once  more  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  bid  you  farewell.  Go  and  do 
by  me  as  I  shall  do  by  you — drink  my 
health  in  a  bumper:  I  shall  drink  all 
yours — ^in  a  bumper  of  good  Irish  whia- 

His  Maje«tyy  on  account  of  the 
Queen's  decease,  remained  in  private  at 
the  vice-regal  lodge,  until  the  17th, 
when  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dublin  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  general  exultation  ever  wit* 
nessed  in  that  country. 

At  five  minutes  after  twelve,  the 
King  entered  an  open  carriage,  drawn 
by  eight  beautiful  horses,  led  by  his 
Majesty's  grooms,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  grooms  and  footmen 
in  magnificent  liveries.  His  Majesty 
was  dressed  in  a  full  military  uniform^ 
decorated  with  the  order  and  ribband 
of  St  Patrick.  He  also  wore  the  star 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  King 
held  in  his  hand  a  cocked  hat,  sur« 
mounted  by  a  rich  plume  of  white  fea« 
thera  falling  over  the  leaf;  and  in  the 
front  of  his  hat,  in  the  place  of  the 
usual  military  cockade,  he  wore  a  re- 
markably large  octagon  rosette,  com- 
posed o(  full-grown  shamrQckk  His 
Majesty  wore  a  mourning  crape  around 
his  left  arm ;  he  seemed  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  Shouts  from  the 
assembled  multitude  in  the  park  greet- 
ed  his  Majesty  Upon  ascending  his  ba- 
rouchef  nod  he  immediately  acknow- 
ledged them  by  repeated  inclinations 
of  bis  head,  with  dignified  yet  some- 
what familiar  motion  of  his  hand*  The 
King  was  accompanied  in  his  carriage 


by  the  Marquises  of  Headfort  and 
Winfchester. 

As  sooit  as  his  Majesty  was  seated 
in  his  carriage,  a  rocket  was  discharged 
from  the  ground  adjoining  the  lodgtr^ 
which  signal  was  repeated  by  an  artil- 
leryman stationed  tor  the  purpose  at 
some  distance,  and  a  royal  salute  was 
immediately  fired  from  cannon  placed 
adjoining  the  Wellington  Testimonial. 
A  great  concourse  oT  persons  were  as- 
sembled at  the  private  entrance  to  the 
lodge,  a  general  impression  having  gone 
abroad  that  it  was  from  thence  he 
would  take  his  departure.  At  this  pe» 
riod,  so  intense  was  the  anxiety  aoiongst 
the  numerous  assemblage  of  spectators* 
that  the  most  perfect  silence  prevailed. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  ;  every  in- 
dividual seemed  to  entertain  a  fear  of 
distracting  his  own  attention,  or  that 
of  his  neighbour,  from  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  their  expectation,  by  giving  ut« 
terance  to  the  softest  whisper.  His 
Majesty  reached  the  northern  gate  at 
half  past  twelve,  where  he  was  recei- 
ved by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ;  and  the  procession  then  moTed 
along  the  route  prescribed,  in  tlie  same 
order  in  which  nis  Excellency  had  ar* 
rived  from  the  Castle  in  the  morniogt 
eccordinff  to  the  programme  of  assem- 
bling and  departing  already  published. 
The  procession  then  moved  forwards 
towards  the  city  by  the  north  circular 
road,  Eccles-street,  Hardwicke-place, 
Temple-street,  Gardiner's-row,  to  the 
bottom  of  Cavendish-row,  where  the 
city  bounds  are.  It  passed  along  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  deafening  accla« 
mations.  The  King  frequently  stood 
upand  bowed  to  the  crowds  who  press- 
ed around  him  with  all  the  apparent 
enthusiasm  of  the  warmest  affection. 
Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  and  several 
of  his  Majesty's  equerries,  rode  near  the 
royal  carriage,  and  occasionally  advan^ 
ced  to  inspect  the  preparations  ma^g 
for  his  Majesty's  reception,  and  to  no- 
tify to  the  proper  authorities  the  ap« 
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proach  of  the  King.    At  length  the    clock»  end  advwoed  towards  the  bar* 
head  of  the  prooesnon  turned  into  Car    rier  in  the  folknriag  estended  order : 
irendisb-row,  about  half  past  one  o'- 

A  squadron  of  CaTah7  with  a  band«  vM^b,  on  approaching  the  hairier,  pkyed  ''^God 

save  the  King/'  and  *'  St  Patrick's  Day." 
The  Nobility,  &c»  in  their  carriages,  with  their  aerrants  in  their  respective  fiveries^ 
in  the  following  order,  viz. 
Esquires  about  400. 
Governors  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  George  Vesey,  Esq.  and  Hans  Hamilton,  Esq. 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  V.  Cobb,  Esq. 
Chairman'  of  &ilmainham. 
The  Masters  in  Chancery,  William  Henn,  Stewart  King,  and  Thomas  Ball,  Esquitea. 
The  King's  Serjeants  at  Law. 
The  King^s  Solicitor-General,  W.  Kendal  Burke,  Esq. 
The  King^s  Attomev-General,  Right  Honourable  William  Saurin. 
Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. — Three  attended. 
Knight  Bachelors,  Sir  Francis  Hapard,  John  Stevenson,  Henry  Wilkinson,  and 
Anthony  Perrier,  Knights. 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath,  Lord  Aylmer  and  Sir  Ulysses  Burgh. 
Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath. — Only  one. 
Baronets — 
Sirs— R.  borough,  W.  Burdett,  W.  Young,  J.  Galbraith,  J.  Stewart,  H.  Lees,  R. 
Leringe,  R.  St  Geom,  R.  Langrishe,  R.  Woiseley,  M.  Somerville,  R.  Bateson, 
£.  BeUew,  C.  DomvOle,  J.  Ribton,  J.  Strong,  F.  Flood,  C.  Coote,  R.  King,  H. 
Wilkinson,  J.  Stevenson,  N.  Colthurst,  H.  Meredith,  W.  Burrowea,  T.  Bsmonde, 
D.  Hil},  J.  Doyle,  J.  M.  Doyle,  A.  Perrier,  W.  Burgh,  C.  Doyle,  H.  D.  Massef, 
P.  Carroll,  W.  Hert,  and  W.  ^rabason. 

Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College — in  all  about  100  attended. 

Younger  sons  of  Barons. 

Younger  sons  of  Viscounts. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Justices  of  both  Benches,  according  to  their  seniority 

— the  juniors  first— and  all  habited  in  their  robes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Honourable  Sir  S.  O'Giady . 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pless,  Riffht  Honouiable  Lord  Nosmiry. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  Right  Honourable  Sir  W.  M'Mahon. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  s  Bench,  Right  Honourable  W.  Downes. 

The  Vice  Treasurer,  Sir  George  Hill.- 

Privy  Councillors  not  being  Peersr— 

Colonel  R.  Ward,  Sir  John  Stewart,  Bart.  W.  C.  Plunkett,  D.  B.  Daly,  Colonel 

Bagwell,  the  Kniffhts  of  Kerry,  and  Judge  RaddiSb. 

Eldest  sons  of  Barons. 

Younger  sons  of  Earls. 

Eldest  sons  of  Viscounts. 

.  Secretariea  of  State,  the  Right  Honourable  C.  Grant,  and  William  Gnuary,  Esq. 

Barons^ 
Kilmaine,  Cloncurry,  Brandon,  Dunally,  Louth,  Blayney,  Lorton,  Caatleoiaaiie, 
Oriel,  Carbery,  Massy,  Waterpark,  Howden,  Mountmorria,  Ffrench,  Duffbrin, 
Hotliam^  Clonbrodc,  Clanmorris,  and  Walscourt. 
Bishops — 
Of  Meath,  Kildare,  Kilmore,  Derry,  Down  and  Connor,  Clonfert,  Cork,  and  Roaa, 
Killala,  Ossory,  Rapho,  Waterford,  Elphin,  Dromore,  Clogher,  Leighlin,  Kfllaloe, 
Cloyne,  and  Limerick. 

Younger  sons  of  Ma 
Ekiesi  sons  off 
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^oiHUuntowD,  Frankfort,  Hawuden,  Allen,  EnniflmoK,  Powenooiurt,  Donenole, 

Ardee,  Gory,  Monck,  and  Sidmouth.     • 

Younger  sons  of  Dukes. 

Eldest  SODS  of  Marquises. 

Earls — 

Fambam,  Wicklow,  Longford,  Enniskillen,  Ross,  Llandaff,  Gosford,  Bective,  Meath, ' 

Donoughmore,  Westmeath,  Mayo,  fielmore,  O'Ndl,  Carrick,  and  Roden. 

Eldest  sons  of  Dukes. 

Marquises — 

Downshire,  Tbomond,  Londonderry,  Donegal,  Conyng^iaoL 

Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Honourable  William  Le  Poer  French,  D.D. 

Archlnshop  of  Cashel,  the  Honourable  Charles  Broderick,  D.D. 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Lord  George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  D.D. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Right  Honourable  Lord  Manners. 

The  Lord  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Honourable  W.  Scott         ' 

Then  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  state  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  as  ' 

follows : — 

The  State  Trumpeters,  two  and  two. 

The  Seijeant  Trumpeter. 

The  Pursuivant  Messengen. 

Grooms  of  the  Chamb^. 

Pursuivant,  O'Flahertj,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  Pages. 

Gentlemen  at  large. 

Pursuivant,  P.  J.  Mahony,  Esq. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber. 

Athlone  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  Joseph  Rock,  Esq. 

Master  of  the  Horse,  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Serjeants  of  Arms  with  their  Maces. 

Steward  and  Comptroller  cf  the  Household,  Ldeutenant-Cokmel  W.  C.  Masters,  and 

£.  C.  Sheldon,  Esq. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  and  Chamberlain,  Sir  C.  Vernon,  and  Sir  Stewart  Bruoe. 

Cork  Herald,  Dublin  Herald, 

T.  M.  Winstanlcy,  Esq.  T.  R.  O'Flaherty,  Esq. 

Two  Aides^e-  The  Sword  of  State  borne  by  Two  Aides-de- 

Camp.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ldnster.  Camp. 

Gentleman  Usher  His  Excellency  Ulster  King  of 

of  the  Bkck  Rod,  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  Arms, 

Sir  C.  Vernon,  Knight  Sir  William  Betham. 

Two  Aides-de-Camp.      Cobnel  of  the  Battl&-axe  Guards,      Two  Aide»-de-Camp. 

Colonel  Edward  HilL 

The  Battle-axe  Guards. 

The  Town-Migor,  Sirr. 

Squadron  of  cavalry. 

At  ttn  mimitea  before  two  o'clock  the  city  marahalt  he  informed  that  of- 

tUt   8|Jendid  cavalcade  reached  the  ficcr,  that,  by  conunand  of  his  Excel- 

front  of  the  barrier  in  Sackville-street.  lencv  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

When  the  procession  had  arrived  with-  he  demanded  entrance  to  the  city  of 

in  twenty  paces  of  it»  it  halted,  and  Dublin  for  his  Majesty  King  George 

Athlone  pursuivant  of  arms,  attended  the  Fourth.  The  city  marshal  having 

bjr  two  dragooast  advanced  and  knock-  communicated  with  the  lord  mayor, 

ea  at  the  gate,  and  being  answered  by  his  lordship  ordered  Athlone  with  his 
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etcoTt  to  be  admitted.  As  soon  as  his 
lordship's  assent  was  announcedy  the 
processioDt  amidst  the  loudest  acda- 
mationsy  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
martial  music,  passed  through  the  bar- 
rier at  as  quick  a  pace  as  possible.  At 
fiVe  minutes  past  twoo'clockthe  {Ling's 
barouche  advanced  through  the  gate, 
and  drew  up  immediately  within  the 
barrier.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  immense  reiteration  of  accla- 
mations which  hailed  the  King  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  city ;  they  were 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  heartfelt 
description.  His  Majesty  stood  up  in 
the  barouche  and  bowed  repeatedly  to 
the  immense  multitude  around  him ; 
thousands  of  voices  by  an  instantane- 
ous impulse  vociferated  "  God  save  the 
King  !"  «  God  bless  your  Majesty  I" 
The  rLing  surveyed  the  assembled  mul- 
titude with  an  air  of  condescension  apd 
affability ;  he  bowed  incessantly,  waved 
bis  hat  tn  his  hand,  looked  towards  the 
windows  and  tops  of  the  houses,  which 
were  filled  by  elegantly  dressed  females 
(Prince  and  Princess  Esterhazy  and 
the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham  were 
in  one  of  the  near  windows,)  and  smi- 
lingly repeated  his  obeisances  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner.  The  King  repeatedly 
held  up  his  hat,  and  pointed  with  his 
right  hand  to  the  large  shamrock  which 
decorated  the  front,  and  then  with  bis 
finder  touched  his  heart,  as  it  were  to 
indicate  that  the  national  emblem  had 
its  root  in  his  bosoml 

The  recorder  welcomed  his  Majesty 
upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  in  a 
speech  for  which  we  regret  we  have 
not  room. 

During  itsdelivery,  his  Majesty  stood 
up  uncovered,  and  repeatedly  bowed  t6 
the  cbrporation.  When  the  lord  mayor 
presented  his  Majesty  with  the  keys  of 
the  city,  upon  a  silver  salver,  the  Ktng 
immediately  replied  to  the  lord  mayor, 
'*  Take  back  your  keys,  my  lord,  they 
cannot  be  in  better  bands.*'  When  the 


city  sword  was  held  up  for  pretents- 
tion  to  his  Majesty,  the  King  barely 
lifted  it  from  the  lord  mayor,  and  im« 
mediately  restored  it  anin.  When  the 
civic  forms  were  concladed,  the  cor- 
poration resumed  their  seats  in  thetc 
carriages.  The  procession  did  notmove  * 
on,  however,  through  the  city,  for  op* 
wards  of  twenty  minutes.  The  King 
during  that  time  was  engaged  in  re-* 
ceiring  the  congratulations  of  his  peo« 
pie  within  the  barrier ;  they  pressed 
upon  him  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  in  vain 
for  the  cavalry  to  attempt  to  extricate 
the  Sovereign's  coach  from  the  encoml* 
passing  grasp  of  the  populace.  The 
horses  of  the  dragoons  were  almost 
unmanageable,  they  were  kept  by  the 
fluctuating  pressure  of  the  crowd  in  a 
state  of  constant  motion,  just  as  if 
swimming  i  the  barouche  was  at  timet 
so  shaken^  that  the  noblemen  who  sat 
opposite  his  Majesty  on  three  or  four 
occasions  were  under  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  arm^  of  the  King  to  en* 
able  his  Majesty  to  stand  in  an  erect 
posture.  During  this  period  the  loud* 
est  reiteration  of  sentiments  of  affectioa 
issued  from  the  clamorous  thousands  ; 
the  King,  who  seemed  much  affected^ 
repeatedly  ^aid,  **  I  thank  you,  my 
friends — God  bless  you  all — I  shatt 
ever  remember  these  proofs  of  yoor 
attachment."  After  the  paiise  we  hare 
described,  the  procession  moved  on. 

During  its.  progress,  Sir  Benjamin 
Bloomfield  repeatedly  rode  up  to  takei 
the  royal  commands,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  wearing  a  shamrock 
in  his  hat  also,  he  was  the  object  of 
much  applause,  even  where  be  was  not 
known  to  be  his  Majesty's  confidential 
attendant.  Sir  Benjamin  exultinglj 
said  to  the  King,  in  that  part  of  the 
procession  when  the  most  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  attachment  *  were 
shewn  by  the  multitude,  *<  May  it 
please  yOUr  Majesty,  hare  1  any  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  my  coTOtrymeni'W 
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*'  No»  no,  my  dear  Bloomfieid/'  re* 
plied  his  Majesty,  "  they  are  a  fine, 
a  noble  people."    Just  as  the  King 
passed  toe  Exchangre,  a  living  doTe, 
whose  wings  were  fastened  to  a  laurel 
wreath  drawn  across  from  the  Ex- 
jchange  to  a  neighbouring  house,  was 
let  down  by  time  who  sustained  the 
wnath  into  the  vojtl  carriage.    The 
King  tooJk  the  bird  of  peace  between 
his  hands,  and  appeared  highly  grati- 
fied at  this  singular  mark  of  respect 
and  attention.    At  half  past  two  o'« 
clock  the  procession  entered  the  castle 
gates,  amid  a  royial  salute^  having  beeu 
ezactlv  two  hours  and  a  half  moving 
fromthe  Lodge  to  the  Castle.  The  civic 
authorities  and  nobility  here  took  leave 
of  his  Majesty,  as  he  alighted  at  the 
palace.    The  King  immediately  after 
appeared  at  the  windows  over  the  por^ 
tico,  between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
liord  Simouth,  and  was  loudly  cheer- 
ed. His  Majesty  repeatedlv  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  hearty  and  bowed  to 
those  wno  had  given  him  so  enthusi- 
iastic  a  reception.  He  held  out  his  hat 
from  the  wmdow,  and  pointed  to  the 
shamrock  ;  the  sentiment  it  expressed 
wasenthustastically  cheered.  TheKing 
bowed  to  those  around  him  repeatedly, 
and  earnestly  expressed  the  warm  and 
lively  sense  he  entertained  of  the  recep- 
tion he  had  just  experienced  upon  his 
entrance  to,  and  progress  through,  the 
Irish  capital  ;  he  repeated  the  same 
satisfaction  to  several  of  the  Irish  no- 
bility  who   were  introduced  to  him 
-while  he  remained  in  the  Castle,  and 
more  than  once  hinted  his  determina- 
tion to  gratify. the  people  often  with 
his*  presence,  and  to  impress  upon  their 
-gentry  the  duty  and  necessity  of  re- 
aiding'  more  constantly  amongst  a  race 
so  foil  (to  use  the  royal  words)  of 
**  the  noblest  qualities."  The  different 
pubHc  bodies  charged  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  addresses  appointed  for 
reception  this  day,  ivithdrcw  from  the 


procession  as  the  King  alighted,  and 
went  up  afterwards  on  foot  to  the 
Castle,  preceded  by  bands  of  masic, 
and  passing  through  a  part  of  the  haw 
mense  cavalcade  of  equestrians  who 
closed  the  royal  procession.  Thefe 
were  upwards  of  800  carriages  in  the 
procession,  and  there  could  not  hava 
been  less  than  10,000  equestrians ;  add 
to  this  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
the  metropolis,  and  above  80,000  visit* 
ors,  who  were  attracted  to  the  spot 
from  the  country. 

His  Majesty,  before  four  o'clock, 
entered  the  presence  chamber,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
presenting  to  him  the  sword  of  state 
took  place.  His  Majesty  afterwards 
received,  on  the  thrpnei  the  foUowbg 
address  i-^ 

BY  THE  aXCOEDER  OF  DUBLIN. 

*'  May  it  please  your  Majestv ; — We, 
your  Majesty's  ever  faithful  and  devoted 
subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sherifis,  Com- 
mons,  and  Citizens  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
hnpressed  with  sentiments  ot  unbounded 
veneration  for  your  Majesty's  sacred  per- 
son and  Grovemment,  b^  leave  to  em- 
brace the  earliest  moment  of  tendering  to 
your  M^esty  our  dutiful  and  most  heart- 
felt cougratmations  on  your  arrival  in  this 
part  of  your  Majesty's  dominions. 

*'  That  the  Moparch  of  the  greatest 
empire  upon  earth,  under  whose  paginal 
sway  our  righ^,  laws,  and  liberties,  have 
been  most  anxiously  protected  and  secu- 
red, should  almost  the  instant  after  the 
crown  bad  been  placed  upon  his  head,  in 
performance  of  the  au^st  ceremony  of 
nia  coronation,  have  orderfd  arrangements 
for  his  most  gracious  visit  to  Ireland,  must 
to  us,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our 
countrymen,  be  matter  of  just  exultation 
and  pride.  But  there  is  another  eonsider-i 
ation,  sire,  which  gives  additional  intiereat 
to  the  present  scene,  and  cannot  but  con- 
tribute to  render  this  day  for  ever  dear  to 
the  reoollection  of  Irishmen. 
-  <*  History  informs  us,  that  some  of 
your  royal  predecessors  have  visited  this 
country ;  but,  the  same  authority  obliges 
us  to  add,  under  untoward  drcumstanoes. 
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and  in  ptekdi  of  nadonal  agitation  and 
dmnion.  How  ddkblftilly  Qontraated 
liha  9C«asion  upon  which  your  Majesty 
%ppeani  amongst  us !  In  the  person  of 
you,  royal  aire,  we  behold  the  first  mo- 
narch who  has  landed  upon  our  shores, 
to  receive  the  enthusiastic  homage  of  the 
entire  island,  and,  in  the  rapture  of  a  na« 
tion's  welcome,  to  partake  of  the  bappi-* 
neas  he  oommnnicates. 

'^  You  are  now,  sire,  about  to  enter 
your  ancient  and  loyal  dtv  of  Dublin. 
Tho  acclamations  of  assembled  thousands 
accompany  vour  Majesty's  advance — they 
are  the  richest  offerings  which  love  and 
^titude  can  make,  for  they  are  the  spon« 
taneous  bursts  of  the  heart,  and  are  sure 
to  be  received  with  a  corresponding  emo- 
tion by  a  sovereign,  whose  first  ambition 
has  uniformly  been  to  reign  in  the  afl^ 
lioBs  of  all  Ids  people." 

The  followmfir  answer  was  retnm« 
cd:_ 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  bv  this  testi- 
mony of  your  affectionate  ana  zealous  at- 
tachment to  my  person  and  government* 

"  It  is  with  inexpressible  satisfaction 
that  I  visit  this  part  of  my  dominions.  I 
am  justly  sensible  how  lai^ly  its  inhabi- 
tants have  contributed  to  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  empire;  and  the  feelings 
which  have  been  manifested  towards  me 
upon  the  present  occasion,  have  made  a 
deep  and  mdelible  impression  upon  my 
heart 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  have  evin- 
.^d  these  feelings  demands  my  warmest 
thanks.  Be  assured  that  my  loyal  dty  of 
publin  will  ever  stand  high  in  my  confi- 
dence and  esteem^  and  that  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  anxious  to  promote,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power^  its  welfare,  prosperity^ 
and  happmess. '' 

,Tbe  King  also  received  an  Address 
from  the  clergy,  presented  by  the 
archlMshopt  and  bishops  i  which  his 
MaJMty  thus  graciously  answered : — 

'^  I  letnni  you  my  warmest  thanks  for 
this  loyal  and  dutiful  Addicas.  Your  con- 
gratulations upon  my  airival  in  this  part 
of  my  kingdom  afibtd  me  the  most  hearts 
felt  satisfaction.  lam  highly  gratified  by 
the  testimony  which  you  now  present  to 
me  of  your  aflbetiooate  and  fiotliiul  at> 
tachment  to  my  person  and  thi:one. 


Aoa. 


•  ''TonnaybeBsimRfidofmjrfimiand 
oonataatsopikDrtofourestablisheddiiQKh, 
and  I  celv  with  confidence  on  yoor  assi- 
duity and  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of 
the  sacred  duties  of  your  ministry ;  and 
upon  your  zealous  and  unremitting  en- 
deavours, both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  promote  and  cherish  the  benevolence 
and  charitiea  of  our  holy  rdigpion,  ainongst 
^1  olasses  and  descriptions  of  your  fdlow- 

The  Ktng'a  answer  to  a  loyal  Ad* 
dress  from  the  University  presented  by 
the  provost,  fellows,  and  achobrt  of 
Trinity  College,  ran  thus  ;*- 

''  It  is  with  the  g^test  satisfaction 
that  I  receive  such  a  testimony  of  your 
feelings  upon  my  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  of  your  affectionate  and  firm  attadh- 
ment  to  ray  person  and  government. 

"  In  visiting  this  part  of  my  kii^om, 
it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  manifest  the  high 
sense  whieh  I  entertain  of  the  value  of 
those  excellent  instituttons  and  eatahhsh- 
mentu  with  which  it  aboonds*  Hie  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  holds  amoi^  tbem  a 
most  distinguished  {dace.  Experience  at- 
tests that  within  your  walls  cultivation 
has  been  given  to  genius.,  useful  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired,  and  those  prin- 
ciples implanted,  ih>m  whidi  the  pnUie 
has  in  very  nnmerons  instances  derived 
advantages  the  moat  s^endid  sjid  import- 
ant. 

"  It  will,  I  ampeiBaaded,beyoarean» 
stant  endeavour  to  maintain  ana  incfeaae 
the  reputation  which  you  have  so  justly 
obtained  ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  belong  to  your  several  sta- 
tions, you  may  be  assured  of  my  constant 
fkvour  and  protection." 

The  iUuminations  at  nieht  were  on 
the  most  splendid  scale  ;  the  weitlMr^ 
which  had  auspiciously  held  up  during 
the  royal  procession^  unfortumitcly 
fihaoffed  eariy  in  the  evening,  and  the 
rain  fell  almost  without  intermiation. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  iUuounatioiM 
from  being  carried  on  with  extensive 
arrangements,  nor  the  streets  from  be- 
ing crowded  with  company. 

On  the  20th,  a  public  kvte  waa  hdd 
at  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
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Pretkma  lo  tfatf  levee,  fait  Majesty 
sent  for  the  Earl  of  Fingal^  ^tbe  pre* 
nrier  Catholic  Peer  of  Ireland,)  to  his 
closety  and  informed  him,  that  as  a 
special  mark  of  his  regard  and  esteem  9 
he  had  determined  to  invest  his  Lord- 
ship with  the  Order  of  St  Patrick ;  and 
the  King  added,  that  he  had  every 
rcMon  to  feel  the  highest  satisfaction 
at  the  loyalty  and  demeanour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.     His  own   senti- 
ments, his  Majesty  added,  were  al- 
ways those  of  confidence  in  that  great 
body  of  his  subjects,  and  he  had  uni- 
formly felt  that  the  government  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
good  demeanour  as  members  of  the 
community.    The  King  farther  said, 
that  having  always  entertained  those 
opinions  of  them,  he  could  not  refrain 
on  the  present  occasion  from  sending 
for  Lord  Fingal,  to  express  in  person 
to  his  lordship,  the  hign  gratification 
he  felt  at  now  finding  all  his  anticipa- 
tions respecting  that  body  fully  rea- 
lized. His  Majesty  could  not,  he  said, 
better  express  the  high  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
body,  than  by  taKing  this  opportunitj 
of  declarine  to  his  Lordship,  that  their 
loyalty  and  duty  appeared  to  him  to 
entitle  them  to  his  Majesty's  fullest 
confidence.    The  Earl  of  Fingal  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  the  Kug  for 
nis  most  gracious  comimunication  and 
Qiark  of  respect,  and  assured  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  there  was  no  class  in  the 
community  upon  whose  loyalty  he 
could  better  rely  than  that  of  his  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects. 

Shortly  after  the  noble  earl  with- 
drew, the  elders  of  the  Dissenters  and 
the  Quakers  were  severaUy  introduced 
to  his  litajesty,  who  eave  them  a  most 
gracious  reception ;  the  latter  suffered 
their  haU  to  be  tzken  off  before  en- 
tering the  presence.  The  attendance 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  consisted 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  that 
sect ;  their  plain  attire  and  formal  pe- 


ddiaiity  of  manner  exdted  o^nch  6b- 
servation  among  the  brilliant  cortege  of 
a  crowded  court.  The  following  waa 
the  address  of  the  Quakers,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr  Simon  Bewry,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  this  city,  attend- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  Friends : — 

"  To  George  the  Fourth,  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 


May  it  please  the  King;— Thy  du- 
tiful and  loyal  subjects,  the  Society  or 
Friends  in    Ireland,    commonly  called 
Quakers,  at   their  last  yearly  meeting 
held  in  thia  city,  anticipating  thy  visit 
to  this  country,  authorised  ua  to  address 
thee  on  their  behalf  on  this  memorable 
occasion.    We  dtould  not  'do  justice  to 
our  feelings,  did  we  not  assure  the  Kiiig 
that  our  Society  participates  in  the  gene- 
ral joy  caused  by  his  presence.  Although 
religiously  restrained  from  demonstrating 
those  feelings  by  public  marks  of  rejoi- 
cing, nevertheless  we  respectfully  offer  to 
the  King  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome, 
and  congratidate  him  upon  his  safe  mw 
val  upon  our  shores.  We  desire  that  thy 
visit  may  not  only  tend  to  thy  own  satis- 
faction  and  the  joy  of  thy  people,  but  that 
an  event  so  auspicious  may  promote  the 
improvement  or  Irdand  and  her  inha^ 
bitants,  and  thus  render  an  important  and 
lasting  advantage  to  the  empire.     We 
wish  to  avail  onrselves  of  the  present  oc- 
casion to  renew  the  declaration  of  our  love 
and  our  allegiance  to  thee  our  King,  un- 
der thy  illustrious  house.  We,  as  a  zeli-< 
ffious  society,  have  received  many  privi- 
leges; we  are  therefore  bound,  both  by 
duty  and  by  gratitude,  to  fidelity  to  thy 
royal  person  and  government.    We  are 
thankful  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  that  peace  generally  prevails ; 
we  pray  that  this  blessing  may  continue, 
and  spi«ad  wider  and  wider ;  and  we  de- 
sire for  thee,  O  King,  that  thou  mayest 
be  enabled,  under  the  inflnence  of  that 
grace  which  visits  the  hearts  of  aU  men,, 
to  rule  in  righteousness,  and  be  an  in- 
strument in  tae  divine  hand  to  promote 
that  state  wherein  all  nations  may  join  in 
the  holy  anthem, '  Glory  to  God  in  the 
hidtest,  and  od  earth  peace,  goodwill  to 
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To  which  his  Majesty  wit  gnci- 
outly  pleated  to  give  the  foUowiog  aa« 
swer:— > 

**  It  is  highly  gadsfactory  to  me  to  re- 
ceive joor  congratulations  on  ray  arrival 
iu  this  part  of  my  kingdom,  and  your  as- 
surances of  attachment  \q  my  person  and 
government. 

"  The  loyalty  of  ypnr  prindples,  and 
your  regular  and  peaceahle  conduct,  en- 
title you  to  my  good  opinion  and  esteem. 
You  mav  rely  upon  my  constant  protec- 
tion, ana  on  the  continuance  of  those  pri- 
vil^es  which  yoii  now  so  justly  possess." 
Theq  the  following  Roman  Cstho- 
lic  Prelates  ^yere  introduced  into  the 
closet  b^  the  Earl  of  Donoughmoret 
with  their  address  :«-the  Right  Reve- 
rend Drs  Murray,  Curtis,  Troy,  Kel- 
ly,  Plunkett,  Archdeacon,  Murphy, 
and  Magowran. 

'  They  were  not  dressed  in  their  full 
canonicals,  as  was  supposed,  but  wore 
S^ial)  black  silk  cloaks,  and  their  gold 
<;bain6  and  crosses.  Dr  Murray  read 
their  address,  which  the  King  recei* 
red  in  the  most  gracious  and  conde- 
scending manner— they  all  had  the  ho- 
nour of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  on 
the  back  ot  his  Majesty's  answer  to 
the  address  of  these  Prelates  was  in- 
dorsed^  *f  His  Majesty's  most  gracious 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops."  This  closet  recep- 
tion, and  written  indorsement  upon  an 
official  instrument,  is  deemed  by  the 
Catholics  to  be  the  first  public  recog- 
nition of  their  clergy  *•  as  Bishops" 
which  has  yet  occurred  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  penal  restric  lions  af- 
fecting their  .body. 

The  following  is  the  address  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  : — 

"  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Ma- 
jcsty.— We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  du- 
tiful subjects,  the  Bishops  professing  the 
Roman  Cathdic  religion  in  Ireland,  pre- 
sume to  approach  the  throne  with  the  of- 
faring  of  our  zealous  devotion  to  your 
Majesty's  sacml  pekson  and  illustrious 
Louse,  and  joyfully  to  hail  your  Mijcsty's 


angpiat  prasBoe  in  Ais  ptit  of  y«ir  Uu. 
ted  Kingdom. 

"  In  other  tinyea,  with  whidk  AeMcr* 
ciflil  Disposer  o£  all  human  events  hss 
fi^ven  it  to  the  present  generation  to  be 
aoquainted  through  the  page  of  history 
alone,  our  monarcns  have  approached  the 
shores  of  Ireland  in  hostile  amy,  drive^ 
to  the  necessi^  of  oonquering  a  lit^;;ated 
sceptre  by  their  arms.  For  us  has  been 
resenred  the  happier  lot,  of  welcoming, 
£>r  the  first  time,  a  Sovereign,  who  comes 
to  his  people  with  the  olive-branch  of 
peace  in  his  hand,  and  with  healing  on 
his  wing,  to  receive  the  willing  and  un- 
divided all^;iAnce  of  every  mciividual 
within  the  wide  rsnge  of  his  extended 
rule— the  homage  of  the  assumed  confi- 
dence and  zealous  attachment  of  all  his 
subjects  of  every  daas  and  description; 

"  For  ourselves,  and  for  the  oeigy  of 
our  communion,  the  spiritual  psstors  of 
four^fiflbs  of  the  population  of  this  por- 
tion of  your  M^gesty's  dominions,  we  have 
to  acknowledge  the  weighty  debt  of  gra- 
titude by  which  we  are  lx>und  to  your 
Majesty  s  august  house,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
to  the  wise  and  beneficent  provisions  which 
distinguished  the  reign  of  your  royal  fa- 
ther and  predecessor,  and  your  Migesty's 
own  gracious  condescension,  we  are  in-* 
debted  for  the  privil^e  of  administering 
the  rites  of  our  holy  religion,  under  Uie 
prot^tion  pf  the  law,  and  that  we  liave 
now  the  high  honour  of  being  permitted 
to  stand  in  ypiir  Majesty's  presence. 

*'  Under  less  propitious  circumstances, 
and  before  the  arms  of  the  state  had  been 
opened  at  all  to  receive  the  King's  Ro- 
man Catholic  subiects,  we  never  failed  to 
inculcate  upon  all  those  of  our  commu* 
nion  whpm  it  was  our  duty  to  instruct 
and  to  keep  in  the  right  way,  the  duty  of 
respectful  deference  to  those  who  were 
placed  in  authority  over  them,  and  im- 
plicit submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
How  many  and  bow  immn-tant  are  the 
additional  inducements  wmch  must  now 
stimulate  our  humble  endeavours  in  the 
discharge  of  the  same  bounden  duty, 
when,  adopted  as  we  are  by  the  legisla-. 
tion  of  our  country,  we  have  now  the 
happiness,  impelled  by  the  most  zealous 
attachment  to  your  Majesty's  royal  per- 
son, eamcstlv  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  whole  Roman  Catholio 
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tsKonovoBAtf  of  nil  your  MMJvttj  s  raliii^ 
m  holj  cominanmneiit  ok  our  bletaed 
Redeemer^  of  rendering  nnto  Cesar  tbe 
tUnan  which  are  Cttsars,  and  onto  0od 
ihe  thinn  which  are  God's, 

'*  And  may  He^  the  All  ^se  and  All 
Mif^tv  Dispenser  of  e^ery  good  and  per- 
Ibet  gin,  ana  thnmgh  whiom  kinga  leign 
and  ]^rtneea  decree  jnstice,  and  from 
whom  alone  oometh  all  ^adom  and  3in- 
dentandlng,  preside  over  your  Majes- 
if»  ooun^Sy  and  after  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign,  conduct  your  Majesty,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  possessiou 
of  that  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not 
away. 

"  All  which  is  humUy  submitted  to 
your  Mflj ttty  for  ouraelTes,  and  on  bdhalf 
of  the  other  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  in  Ireland, 
by  your  Minest^'s  devoted  subjects." 

To  which  his  Majesty  returned  ^He 
following  answer : — 

"  I  am  highly  gratifi^  by  your  con- 
gratulations on  ray  arrival  in  tnis  coun- 
try, and  by  the  sentiments  of  cordial  and 
dutiful  attachment  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed to  my  person  and  tnrone. 

''  It  was  my  earnest  wish,  in  visiting 
this  part  of  my  united  kingdom,  that  an 
equal  degree  of  satisfaction  might  be  dif- 
fused amongst  aU  descriptions  of  my  faith- 
ful subjects  in  Ireland.  That  wish  is  hap- 
pily and  fully  accomplished ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  endeavours  will  be 
wanting  on  your  part  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve that  spirit  of  loyal  union  which  now 
pervades  and  animates  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  which  is  not  less  conducive 
to  individual  and  sodal  happiness,  than 
to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
fitete." 

The  following  was  the  answer  to 
the  address  of  the  Presbyterians  :— 

"  The  sentiments  whicli  you  have  ex- 
pressed on  my  arrival  in  this  part  of  my 
dominions,  are  highly  gratifying  to  me^ 
and  are  entitled  to  my  warmest  tnonks. 

*'  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  your 
faithful  and  firm  attachment  to  my  per- 
son and  throne ;  and  you  may  be  assured 
«f  my  constant  protection  of  those  civil 
^nd  lellgious  libertiea  which  are  the  birth- 
Ijigh^  ofroy  people." 

'  immediately  after  the  addresses  had 


been  reoeived^hia  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  introduced  the  officers  of 
the  Order  of  St  Patrick^  and  his  Ex* 
cellency's  household,  to  his  |viajestyj 
who  had  severally  the  honopr  orkisi* 
ing  hands. 

On  the  SI  St  his  Majesty  held  « 
drawing-room,  and  on  the  22d  he  at- 
tended thje  theatre. 

On  the  29d  and  24th  he  visited  the 
public  institutions  of  Dublin, 

On  the  23d  the  Lord  Mayor  gave 
his  grand  dinner  to  his  Majesty,  in  the 
new  circular  room  erected  adjoining 
the  Mansion- House.  This  room  is  up* 
wards  100  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  alto* 
gether  constructed  of  timber,  the  dome 
IS  well  ventilated  by  windows,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  roof  a  gallery  wa« 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  la- 
dies. The  walls  were  painted  or  stain- 
ed in  imitation  of  pillars  and  pilasters, 
and  the  general  appearance  was  good, 
thoush  somewhat  more  subdivided  in- 
to mmute  compartments  than  is  con- 
sistent with  grandeur  of  effect ;  the 
building  was,  however,  well  contrived, 
considering  the  shortness  of  time  em- 
ployed in  Its  erection,  and  the  arran^re- 
ments  for  dinner  were  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  most  complete  in  all 
the  essential  departments  forthe speedy 
transfer  of  dishes  in  a  season  of  corpo- 
rate festivity.  In  the  music  gallery 
Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Cheese,  Mr  Diw 
ruset,  and  Mr  Bedford,  swelled  the 
throng  of  vocal  performers  ;  and  there 
was  a  suitable  attendance  of  Irish 
harpers,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
night  enlivened  the  company  with 
some  fine  melodies  upon  the  national 
instrument. 

At  the  King's  table  sat,  on  his  Ma* 
jesty*8  right  hand,  the  Lord  xMayor, 
the  Lord  Primate,  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin  and  Tuam,  the  Duke  of  Lein* 
ster,  the  Marquises  of  Donegal  and 
Hcadfort,  Lords  Sidmouth,  Mary, 
borough,  and  Eoniskillen  ;  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Kiog*s  Bench  andCoifi- 
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m<Mi  pleeBy  and  tlie  Chkf  Birbii  of 
Exchequer.  On  the  King^«  left  sat 
his  Ezcellenoy  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  Baron  Fagel, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquises  of 
Londonderry  and  Conyngham,  Lord 
Oriel,  the  Commandef  of  the  Forde8» 
Admiral  Rowley,  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  Dnke  of  Montrose. 
They  sat  in  the  order  we  have  enu- 
merated them. 
'    At  the  other  tables  sat  the  Mar- 

2uises  of  Graham,  Thomond,  Waters 
)rd,  and  Sligo;  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's brothers,  the  Earls  of  Ormonde, 
Clanricarde,  Westmeath,  Donough- 
Aiore,  Meath,  Kingston,  Carrick,  Ar- 
ran,  Howth,  Mountcashel,  Longford, 
Portarlington,  Farnham,  and  Mayo; 
the  two  Princes  Esterhazy,  Metter- 
nich,  and  Floret ;  Earls  of  Clonmel, 
Clare,  Belmore,  Llandaff,  O'Neil,  Li- 
merick, Caledon,  Glengal,  Errol,  Bec- 
tive,  and  Powerscourt ;  Lords  Carle- 
ton,  Montmorency,  Gort,  Oxman- 
town,  Stopford,  Doneraile,  Garvagh, 
Clonbrock,  VaDetort,  Ffrcnch,  and 
s^eral  other  Peers  ;  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  bishops  and  judges,  the  principal 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  the  mayors 
of  Cork  and  Deny,  the  chief  officers 
of  the  staff  of  the  garrison ;  the  offi- 
cers on  duty  at  the  Mansion-house, 
and  about  350  of  the  principal  gentry 
of  the  country,  exclusive  of^the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  who  appeared 
ih  their  civic  gowns. 

The  Lord  Mayor  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  note  from  SirBeniamin  Bloom- 
field  from  the  Phoenix-rark|  congra- 
tulating his  lordship  in  the  warmest 
terms  upon  the  distinguished  manner 
in  which  he  had  entertained  the  King 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  stating, 
^  that  his  Majesty  was  never  before 
treated  so  splendidly  in  the  British  do^ 
minions."  Sir  Benjamin  added,  that 
**  the  King  was  pkased,  gratified,  and 
delighted"  at  the  reception  he  met 
with* 


On  ttie  20th  his  Mijesty  vitted  th^ 
.  Royal  Dublin  Society  House,  where 
a  tplcndidjtie  champetre  was  given. 

On  the  28th  a  grand  installation  of 
the  Koighta  of  St  Patrick  took  place 
in  the  Cathedral  of  the  tuulary  taiac 
with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  which 
belong  to  such  an  occasion. 

On  the  29th  the  University  was  ho* 
noured  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty, 
at  a  grand  dinner  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion in  the  examination  hall. 

Sept.  1. — His  Majesty  having  de- 
dared  his  determination,  <*  wet  or  dry," 
to  attend  the  racea  at  Cuirabh  )^ter- 
day,  the  preparations  for  the  King^ 
Itcception,  and  the  definitive  arrange-' 
ments  of  the  course,  were  cartied  on 
upon  a  scale  suitable  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion.  Additional  stakes  were 
laid  down  to  enclose  the  race-grounds 
in  the  front  of  the  stand-house,  and  a 
very  large  silk  standard  was  planted 
on  the  roof,  decorated  with  the  royal 
arms,  among  which  the  Irish  harp  ap- 
peared with  peculiar  prominence.  The 
nimiture  for  the  Kihg's  apartment,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  stand-house,  was 
degant  and  costly,  and  refreshments 
of  the  rarest  kind  were  abundantly 
provided  in  adjoining  apartments.  The 
weather,  however,  paid  no  respect  to 
persons ;  the  rain,  which  had  poured 
incessantly  since  the  Sunday,  feU  in  tor- 
rents throughout  the  whole  of  the  pfe> 
ceding  morning,  and  the  fine  prospect 
which  the  locality  of  Curragh  affords, 
was  on  all  sides  dimmed  by  an  impene- 
trable haziness. 

After  a  visit  to  the  seats  of  one  or  two 
of  the  nobility  in  the  vidnity  of  Dub^ 
lin,  his  Majesty  embarked  on  the  Sd, 
at  Dunleary,  for  England.  The  road 
leading  to  Dunleary  was  crowded  from 
an  early  hour,  by  an  immense  number 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  all  earar- 
ly  anxious  to  get  a  last  lo<^'  at  tbeir 
King  before  he  finally  quitted  the  Iriak 
shore.    The  day  was  uninterruptefly 
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Bf  ten  o'dock'k  was  wkh  gfesrt  dif- 
ficulty that  a  jauDting  car  or  vehicle  of 
any  description  could  be  procured,  and 
the  drivers  of  the  few  that  were  to  be 
met  with  returning  to  towns  raised  the 
prices  of  their  fare  as  the  day  advan- 
ced. At  the  upper  end  of  the  King's 
Roady  at  the  outer  pier  of  Dualeary 
Harbour,  an  elegant  pavilion  had  been 
erected.  It  was  supported  by  five  pil- 
lars, each  encircled  with  evergreens, 
foldings  of  crimson  drapery  ran  round 
the  top,  and  at  each  comer  a  small  piU 
br  was  raised,  from  which  four  white 
flags  floated  gaily  in  the  wind$  one 
exhibited  the  shamrock  in  its  proper 
colour,  another  the  rose,  the  third  the 
thistle,  and  the  fourth  the  three  em- 
blems united.  A  pole  was  also  raised 
/or  one  side  of  the  royal  marquee,  from 
which  the  flag  was  to  be  hoisted  op 
his  Majesty's  entrance.  The  pavilion 
was  surmounted  by  the  British  crown, 
richly  gilt.  The  floor  was  boarded ; 
oypr  it  was  spread  some  blue  cloth, 
and  over  that  a  rich  and  beautiful  car- 
pet ;  the  descent  fr6m  the  pavilion  tp 
th^  water's  edge  was  also  covered  with 
carpeting  to  match ;  and  a  large  plat- 
form of  wood,  covered  with  s<;arlet 
cloth,  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pavilion,  to  facilitate  the  ascei»t  tP 
it,  and  on  which  his  Majesty  was  tp 
step  on  his  alighting  frood  his  carriage}. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  pier  the  reyr 
al  flag  was  hoisted.  The  deputatiofi 
from  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
were  ranged  on  the  aouth  side  of  th^ 
pavilion,  dressed  in  their  visitation 
costume,  with  pink  silk  scarfs,  and 
waods,  bearing  favours  of  pink  ribr 
band,  or  pink  bannjsrs,  with  appropri'- 
ate  mo|tos  or  devices.  The  getulemen 
forming  the  deputaUon  from  the  city 
were  rauged  on  the  west  side,  dressed 
jllso  in  appropriate  costume,  and  weaiu 
lag  sky*b}ue  silk  scarfis,  and  wanda, 
&«•  His  Majesty  di4  not,  leave  the 
Pavk  so  tar)3F  as  was  e&pected.  It  wai^ 
pot  until  Qpe  o'clock  that  he  aet  for- 


ward on  hia  lour  into  the  eoontry  of 
Wicklow,  intending  to  stop  at  the  seat 
of  Lord  Powerscourt. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  seven  o'clock, 
«  courier  annoufioed  to  the  Lord  LieiK 
tenant  the  approach  of  his  Majesty  ; 
in  a  few  minutes  an  o£Bcer  of  the  lao^ 
cers  was  seen  coming  at  full  speed  ;  he 
had  scarce  arrived  at  the  tent  when  a 
number  of  gentlemen  rode  in  at  full 
gallop,  with  their  hats  off,  and  crying, 
"  The  King,  the  King."  A  troop  of 
lancers  preceded  his  Majesty's  carriage, 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  officers 
of  his  staffs  hats  and  handkerchief 
were  seen  waving  in  every  direction, 
and  the  shouts  that  reverberated  along 
the  hills  were  almost  enough  to  '*  shake 
earth  to  its  centre."  His  Majesty,  on 
alighting,  was  received  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  distinguished  and  aor 
ble  characters  who  had  assembled  ait 
the  royal  tent.  When  his  Majesty  en- 
tered  the  tent,  the  royal  flag  was  im- 
mediately hoisted  over  it ;  and  this  be- 
ing a  signal  to  the  sloops  of  war  who 
were  to  convoy  his  Majesty,  at  the 
King's  arrival  at  the  pier,  a  royal  sa- 
lute was  fired  from  the  vessels,  which 
was  answered  by  the  overpowering  and 
deafening  shouts  of  mynads  of  spec- 
tators, who  thronged  the  hills  around 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

A  loyal  address  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub- 
lin, at  the  moment  of  his  embarkation* 

Before  descending  the  slip  which  led 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  King  adr 
dressed  those  around  him»  with  consi- 
derable emotion,  in  these  words  :-— 

"  My  friends !  when  I  arrived  iu  this 
beautiful  country,  mv  heart  overflowed 
with  joy — ^it  is  now  depressed  with  sii^- 
cere  sorrow ;  I  never  felt  sensations  of 
more  delight  than  since  I  came  to  Ire- 
land.— I  cannot  expect  to  meet  any  sup^ 
rior,  nor  many  equal  till  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  see  you  again.  Whenever  an  op- 
portumtv  ofl^rs,  wherein  I  can  serve  Ire- 
land, I  shall  seise  on  it  with  eagcsnesa.  I 
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am  ft  man  of  f etr  fionb.'^^^'Sbort  adfevis  sne 
best  God  bless  you  oU,  my  frirads ;  God 

bless  you  all." 

liord  Sidmouth  alio  addresied  tbe 
following  letur  to  the  Lord  Lieute* 
naot,  on  the  occafion  of  his  Majesty's 
departure :— • 

''  DuI»Un  Castle,  Sept.  3,  1821. 
"  My  Loai),— The -time  of  tbe  King's 
depurture  from  Ireland  being  arrived,  I 
am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  express 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  persons  acting  in  civil  and  mi- 
litary situations^  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
its  Deiffhbourhood^  have  performed  their 
several  duties,  during  the  period  of  hia 
Mi^esty's  residence  in  this  part  of  the 
Iciugdom.  His  M^je8ty  is  pleased  to  con- 
sider that  to  your  £xcelle&cy  his  acknow- 
ledgments are  particularly  due ;  he^  con- 
scious how  much  he  owes  to  your  Excel- 
lency's attentions  and  arranpicments ;  and 
his  Majesty  gladly  avails  himself  of  this 
occasion  of  decfaring  the  high  sense  which 
be  entertains  of  the  ability,  lemper,  and 
firmness,  with  whidi  ydiir  Excellency 
has  uniformly  administered  the  great 
trust  which  he  has  placed  in  your  hands. 
I  am  farther  commanded  to  state,  that 
the  testimonies  of  dutiful  and  affectionate 
attachment  which  his  Majesty  has  recei- 
ved from  all  clashes  and  descriptions  of  his 
Irish  subjects,  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
ttressidn  on  his  miiid,  and  that  ne  looks 
forward  to  the  period  when  he  shall  revisit 
them  with  the  strongest  feeling  of  satia- 
ftction.  His  Majesty  trusts,  that,  in  the 
me^mtime,  not  only  the  spirit  of  loyal 
miion,  which  now  so  generall]^  exists, 
win  remain  unabated  andunimnairecl,  but 
that  ever^  cause  of  irritation  will  be  avoid- 
ed and  discountenanced,  mutual  forbesr- 
ante  and  good  will  observed  and  enocm- 
raged,  and  seearitv  be  thus  afibrded  fiir 
the  oontinaanoe  or  that  concord  amongst 
themselves,  which  is  not  less  essential  to 
Ida  Majesty's  happiness  than  to  their  own, 
and  which  it  has  been  the  chief  object  of 
bis  Majesty,  during  his  residence  in  this 
country,  to  cherish  and  promote.  His 
Mi^esty  well  knows  the  generosity  and 
warmth  of  heart  which  &tiiig«DMi  the 
cnander  of  his  fidthM  people  in  Irehind ; 
and  he  kavea  them  with  a  heart  full  of 


aflaetion  towards  thm,  and  w'llli  the 
confident  and  gcatiMdg  persuasion,  thst 
this  psrting  adEmoniooD  and  injaodion  of 
their  Sovereign  will  not  be  given  in  viib* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  truth 
and  regard,  my  lord,  your  Excellency's 
most  obedient  and  faithfUl  servant, 

**  Sidmouth. 
**  His  EreelUney  the 
Lord  Lteutenani." 

On  Friday  the  7th,  th&ot  half  ^ist 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  movew 
ntent  was  observed  in  the  royal  sqna* 
dton,  at  King's  Town  pier,  ( Ounleary) 
when  the  flotilla  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
passed  the  promontory  of  Bray  in  a 
short  time,  under*  a  smart  breeze.  His 
Majesty  reoltained  on  deck,  and  with 
his  usual  conde«tf6nsion  bowed  most 
gracefully,  took  ofF  his  travelhng  bon- 
net, and  saluted  in  a  particularly  af- 
fectionate manner,  all  the  specCatort 
who  were  assembled  on  the  wall,  and 
in  the  numerous  boats  with  which  the 
harbour  was  crowded,  ta  witness  the 
termination  of  the  nioBt  endearing  visit 
in  the  annals  of  niodem  Ireland.  The 
scene  was  highly  affecting  and  iafe* 
teresting.  It  was  like  th«  parting  of  a 
kind  father  from  his  children.  The 
guns  at  the  battery  fired  a  royal  sa« 
lute.  During  the  entire  of  the  day^ 
the  pier  was  the  resort  of  a  nombef 
of  persons,  including  many  from  the 
cityt  idl  anaionsly  looking  towards  the 
royal  squadron,  until  the  gathering 
shades  of  the  evening  hid  them  firoi* 
their  view.  At  the  evening  advancedr 
the  royal  squadron  appear^  to  be  ma- 
king their  way  in  ^e  style,  right  in 
dieddreetion  of  Holyhead ;  aad*at  thai 
twilight  hotfr,  whilst  they  were  yet 
discernible  to  the  admiring  and  ao*> 
kious  spectatorst  ^  distinct  bat  dis- 
tant $''  the  effect  produced  by  their 
«*  gallant  bearing"  was  fine  beyond 
description.  The  royal  squadron  had 
readied  within  thirty  milea  of  tbe 
land'a-endy  when,  fiom  the  boiaiefua 
atate  of  the  weatheri  it  waa  obliged  to 
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piit'abcivtt  and  retura  to  Milibrd  Ha* 
▼eii»  where  it  arrived  four  p.  m.  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th.  At  five  next 
mormng  his  Majesty  landed,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  thousands  of  spectators. 
A  band  of  music  was  in  attendance, 
which  played  several  national  airs,  and 
his  Majesty  appeared  to  receive  the 
marked  attention  which  was  paid  to 
his  royal  person,  with  much  gratitude. 
He  bowed  frequently,  and  looked  re.- 
markably  well.  Three  carriages  were 
landed  from  the  fleet,  one  of  which 
was  his  Majesty's  private  one,  and  in  a 
abort  time  his  Majesty  drove  off,  with 
his  attendants,  for  London. 

From  the  effect  which  his  Majesty's 
presence  in  Ireland  has  had  in  allaying 
all  party  animosities,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  his  parting  injunction 
has  been  received  by  all  classes,  the 
most  happy  results  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  royal  visit.  At  a  meeting  of 
gentlemen,  of  all  sects,  held  in  Dublin 
on  the  7th  instant,  after  the  best  mode 
of  distributing  copies  of  his  Majesty's 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been 
determined  upon,  Mr  O'Connel  pro- 
posed, and  it  was  resolved,  that  a  Club, 
to  be  called  the  "  Loyal  Union,  or 
Jloyal  Georgian  Club,''  should  be  es- 
tablished in  Dublin  without  delay,  the 
pbject  of  which  should  be  to  carry  in- 
to effect  the  parting  admonition  and 
injttoctionof  their  Sovereign ;  the  menu 
bera  to  pledge  themselves  to  preserve 
unabated  and  unimpaired  the  spirit  of 
loyal  union  amongst  aU  elasses  of  Irish- 
men ;  to  observe  and  encourage  mutual 
forbearance  and  good-wiU ;  and  to 
perpetuate  that  affectionate  gratitude 
towards  bis  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth,  which  now  animates  every 
Irish  bosom.  The  Society  to  consist 
of  a  presidentf  vice-president,  commit* 
te«f  kcmf  and  to  dine  together  at  least 
six  times  m  the  year,  clothed  in  Irish 
mamifacturef  and  in  the  coloiirsr  worn 
by  the  citiaoena  of  Dublin  on  the  aus- 


piciofia  day  of  his  Majesly*t  public  en- 
try into  that  city. 

It  has  also  been  detenriined  that  a 

Sublic  testimonial,  in  honotir  of  his  ' 
lajesty's  visit,  shall  be  erected  in 
Dublin,  subscriptions  to  execute  which 
are  rapidly  filling  up.  It  is  to  consist 
of  a  triumphant  arch  and  an  emerald 
crown.  The  first  will  be  erected  at 
the  limits  of  the  city's  jurisdiction  in 
Sackville^ street,  where  the  bsrrier  was 
raised  for  the  King's  public  entrance. 
The  second  will  be  made  of  Irish  gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  it 
will  fbrm  the  commencement  of  Na- 
tional Regalia,  similar  to  those  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  and  be  deporited  m 
the  Castle.  The  list  of  subscriptions 
is  filling  very  fast.  In  Dublin  alone^ 
it  already  amounts  to  above  10*000/. 

Ro^donaiions.'^Sir  Robert  Shaw, 
Bart,  and  Co.  bankers,  have  received 
directions  to  pay  the  following  sums, 
being  his  Majesty's  donations,  in  aid 
of  the  respective  charitable  institutions 
in  Dublin  :— 

Mendicity  Association,  •  •  L.SOO ' 
Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers,  too 
Magcfalene  Asylum,  Leeson  Street,  100 
Female  Orphan  School,  .  .  loo 
Lving-in  Hospital,  .  .  .  loo 
Charitable  Association,      .        .  60 

Meatb  Hospital,  .  .  .  loo 
Richmond  Institution,  .  .  50' 
Molyneaux  As^lnm,  .        •         50 

Dorset  Institution,  ...  50 
Poor  of  the  Libertv,  .        .        loo 

Chapeliaod,  Castleknock,  &c  ^  109 
St  Werburgh's  Parish,  .  .  50 
Lock  Penitentiary,    ...  50 

Meath  Charitable  Loan^  .  .  loo 
Strangers'  Friend  Society,         .  50 

The  Eye  Institution,  Cumbeiland« 
Street,  *       »       .       .         50 


DBATB  or  THB  QUBSKm      . 

This  sudden  and  unlookcd-ferevent 
took  place  en  the  7th  instant,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  at  aigbt.    Her  Ma» 
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jeaty  attended  Dniry4aoe  Theetfe  on 
Monday  the  29th  ult*  in  good  health  { 
but  felt  indisposed  next  morning,  and 
her  illness  was  first  coaununicated  to 
the  poblio  by  the  following  bulletiOt 
dated  Brandenburgh*  House,  the  id 
August :«-«« Her  Majesty  has  had  aa 
obstruction  of  the  falowels,  attended 
with  inflammation.  The  symptoms, 
though  mitigated,  are  not*removed.'' 
This  was  signed  by  Drs  W.  S.  Maton, 
Pelham  Warren,  and  Henry  Holland  i 
jud  bulletins  continued  to  be  issued 
daily  till  her  Majesty's  decease.  Her 
Majesty  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood, 
and  the  warm  baths  and  other  reme- 
dies were  resorted  to.  but  without  ef* 
feet,  in  removing  the  obstruction.  Drs 
Maton.  Warren,  and  Holland,  conti* 
Dued  in  tlose  attendance ;  and  on  Fri- 
day the  8d,  Dr  Ainslie  was  sent  for. 
Messrs  Brougham,  Denman.  Wilde, 
and  Dr  Lushtngton,  were  also  in  at- 
tendance. On  Saturday,  the  different 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  resi* 
ding  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  sent 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  her  Ma- 
jesty's health.  In  the  course  of  that 
day  her  Majesty's  symptoms  varied  at 
intervals,  and  sometimes  hopes  were 
entertained  of  her  recovery.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  Dr  Baillie.  his  Majes- 
ty s  physiciap.  arrived,  having  travel- 
led I20.miles  in  tea  hours.  He  taw 
the  Queen,  and  entered  into  consulta- 
tion with  ber  physicians.  In  the  course 
of  that  day  a  change  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  for  the  better.  About 
noon  of  Tuesday,  however^  she  had  a 
relapse.'and  suffered  considerable  paio« 
Opiates  were  administered,  which  had 
at  first  a  consoling  effect ;  bu^  at  two 
o'clock  increased  inflammation  was  vi- 
sible to  every  one,  and  the  physicians 
we^e  sent  for  in  aU  haste.  A  bulletin 
was  issued  at  four  o'clock,  announcing 
the  unfavourable  change  whicb  had 
taken  place  on  her.  Maj^ty,  and  from 
this  period  her  situation  became  gra* 


dndly  nope  aluiiuog  intil  At  bovr 
of  her  dsssolutidn. 

Her  Majesty  continued  senoble  till 
within  a  short  period  of  her  death.  To 
those  around  her.  she  frequently  de- 
dared  that  to  die  was  hapuiness  to 
her  s  that  ever  dnce  she  had  first  mn- 
med  in  England,  her  enemies  had,  by 
plots  and  conspiracice.  endeavoured  to 
destroy  her ;  ^  and  at  last."  said  her 
Majesty,  **  they  have  deetroyed  me  I 
But  I  forgive  them.  I  die  in  peace 
with  all  mankind/'  Calling  the  ser- 
vant. Mariette  Arune.  to  the  bed-side, 
the  said.  **  Yonr  sister  Demont  kaa 
done  me  great  injury  ;  her  wickednesa 
bM  been  very  great  {  but  tell  her  that 
1  fbrgive^-tell  ner  that  with  my  dying 
breath  I  forgive  her  V 

JnteUtgence  of  the  Queen's  deadi 
was  immediately  conunnnicated  to  the 
ofioers  of  state,  and  dispttches  sent 
off  to  acquaint  his  Majesty,  who  had 
sailed  from  Bortsmouth  on  the  9lat  of 
July,  on  his  voyage  to  Ireland.  The 
messenger  overtook  his  Majesty  on 
board  the  Royal  Georgie  at  anchor  off 
Holyhead,  in  Wales.  The  King  wna 
aeasibly  affected  by  the  inteUigencc^ 
and  retired  to  his  cabin,  where  ne  re- 
OMiaed  several  hours,  almost  alone. 
The  royal  aquadron  immediately  low^ 
eicd  their  flags  to  half-mast,  bat  no 
minute  guns  were  fired ;  and  the  mei- 
senger  returned  with  his  Mmeaty'aor* 
dert  respecting  the  Queen^  funeral^ 
and  the  court  moomine*  which  latter 
ceremony  was  ordered  in  the  osnal 


Her  Majeity  was  Caroline  Amdiay 
danghter  of  Charlee  William  Ferdt- 
nana,  Dmke  of  Brunswick,  by  her 
Royal  Highness  Augusta,  eldest  de- 
ter of  his  late  most  gradoua  Miriesty 
OeorgoIIL  Shewnsbom  17tliMay» 
1768,  and  on  the  5th  Apiil,  179H 
married  his  present  Mmestf  Geofge 
IV..  then  Phnoe  of  Wake,  by  wboaa 
she  had  one  daughter^  the  Into  |i- 
11 
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aested  Prisoew  OarloUe  of 
Cobourff* 

The  tollowing  it  a  copy  of  her  Ma- 
jetty's  will:-— 

'<Thit  it  the  last  will  and  tettament 
of  me»  Carolioef  Qaeeo-consort  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  1  revoke  all  former 
willt. 

<<  I  constitute  and  wpoint  Stephen 
Lnthing^on^  doctor  of  lawty  and  Tho- 
mat  Wilde»  Esq.,  barrister,  at  law, 
tnitteet  and  executort  of  thit  my  wilL 

**  la  execution  of  all  powert  given 
me  by  the  wiU  of  my  late  mothert 
Ai^^sta^  Dnchett  of  Brttuswick^Lo- 
nenbnrghf  I  appoint,  limits  g^ve»  de^ 
vise^  and  bequeath  to  my  said  tmtteeti 
all  my  right,  title,  and  interett  under 
the  taid  unll,  and  also  idl  the  rest  of 
my  property,  real  and  pertonal,  debtt 
and  efiwtt,  of  whatsoever  nature  or 
kind  soever,  and  ^wheretoever  tituate, 
upon  trust  to  receive  and  coHect  the 
tames  'od,  when  colkcted,  convert 
into  money,  and  invett  it  at  their  dit* 
csetion  in  the  fundt  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  otherwise;  and,  upon 
farther  trust,  to  pay  the  principal  of 
the  whole  of  the  said  trust-property  to 
William  Austin,  who  has  been  long 
under  my  protection,  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  21  years ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  pay  the  interest  and  proceeds 
of  tlw  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as  to 
them  may  seem  meet,  towards  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  said 
William  Austin*  And  I  do  declare 
that  my  said  trustees  and  executors 
shall  not  be  chargeable  in  respect  of 
the  default  of  eaen  other,  or  of  any 
agent  employed  by  them,  or  either  of 
themr  but  only  for  their  own  retpec- 
tiae  recetptt,  actt,  and  wilful  defaultt. 
.  I  alto  give  and  boqueath  to  my  said 
executors,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  their  will  and  pleasure,  all  and  every 
my  docmnents,  manuscripts,  papers, 

•VOL.  XIV*  PART  II. 


wrilmgs,  and  memosairaa,  Ivhciesoever 
being  at  the  time  of  my  death. 

^Caboline,  R. 
**  Sigrned,  tealed,  and  publithed  thit 
third  day  of  Aunst,  in  tke  year  18Slt 
at  Brandenbur^iJiousey  in  the  pre- 
tence of 

*<  H.  BnouoHAM. 
'<  TaoKAS  Dbmman. 
<*.  Hbiirt  Holland,  M.D. 
^HooD. 
«« Thit  it  a  codicil  to  my  w91,  dated 
thit  third  day  of  August :— I  give  all 
mjr  dothet  here  and  in  Italy  to  M»- 
riette  Brun.    I  direct  that  a  particu- 
lar box,  by  me  described,  be  sealed 
with  my  seal,  and  ddlvmd  to  Mr 
Obichini,  of  Colman-street,  merchant ; 
and  I  iicknowledge  that  I  owe  hhn 
4d00/i   I  wish  that  government  would 
pay  die  I  SfiOOt.^  the  price  of  my  house 
in  South  Audley-ttmet     I  desire  to 
be  buried  in  Brunswick.     I  leave  my 
coach  to  Stephen  Lushington,  my  ex- 
ecutor ;  my  landaulet  to  John  Hiero- 
nymus. 

^  Caholiks,  R. 
Witnesses, 

"  Hood. 

**  H*  Brouohak- 
«  T.  Denman. 
«  H,  Holland,  M.D. 
<<  This  is  a  codicil  to  my  last  will : 
'^l  give  to  John  Hieronymus  and  Ma> 
riette  Brun,  all  my  bed  and  table  linen, 
which  has  alreadr  been  used.     I  give 
to  Louis  Bischi  the  sum  of  1000/.  and 
an  annuity  of  IBOL  per  annum,  payable 
half  yearly.     I  give  the  large  picture 
of  myself  and  late  daughter  to  the  Car- 
dinal Albano,  The  ha&length  pieture 
of  myself  to  Lady  Ann  Hamilton.    I 
give  the  picture  of  myself,  which  is  a 
copy  of  that  ^ven  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  my  executor,  Stephen  Lush- 
:ington»    There  are  two  pictures  re- 
maining, of  which  I  bequeath  to  the 
Marquis  Antaldi  that  which  he  shall 
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-eiioose,  and  the  remaining  cme  to  Wil- 
liam Austin.  I  ^e  to  the  Viscoaot 
and  ViBcomite88  Hood  500/.  each.  I 
iiave  already  given  to  John  Hierony- 
mittone  carriage  f  I  also  give  him  the 
^her  open  carriage.  I  declare  that 
my  interest  under  my  mother^s  will  is 
given  to  William  Austin,  as  a  specific 
Kgacy;  I  desire*  and  direct  that  my 
b^y  be  not  opened,  and  'that  three 
days  after  my  death  it  be  carried  to 
Brunswick  for  interment,  and  that  the 
inscription  upon  my  coffin  be^-Here 
lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injui:ed 
Queen  of  England. 

**  Cabolinb,  R. 

**  Signed  in  the  presence  of  Hewry 
Holland,  M.D. 
'*  Awust5,lB2l. 

'<  A  codicil  to  my  last  ^1 :-— I 
give  and  bequeath  to  William  Austin 
all  my  plate  and  household  furniture 
at  Brandenburj^*hou8e,  and  also  all 
unused  Unen. 

**  I  direct  my  eitecutors  to  make 
application  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  pay  to  them  such  sum  of  mo- 
ney as  at  the  time  of  my  decease  I  may 
have  paid^  or  which  they  may  be  call- 
ed upon  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  my 
house  in  South  Audtey-street ;  and  I 
give  and  bequeath  such  sum  of  money, 
as  my  said  executors  shall  procure  ^nd 
obtain  in  that  respect,  unto  them  my 
•aid  executors,  in  trust  for  William 
Austin,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
my  will  I  such  sum  to  be  considered  a 
specific  legacy.  And  in  case  the  go- 
vernment shall  refuse  to  pay  such  sum^ 
I  direct  my  executors  to  sell  my  in- 
terest in  the  said  house,  and  also  the 
I  furniture  and  things  therein.  And  I 
give  and  direct  the  proceeds  thereof 
to  be  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the 
use  otthe  said  William  Austin  in  like 
manner,  as  a  specific  legacy }  but  in 
case  ther  government  shall  repay  the 
purchaae  money  of  the  said  house,  in 
that  cftse,  the  proceeds  which  may  be 


lealised  by  the'tale  are  to  fiA  irto  the 

General  residue  of  my  estate.    Dated 
th  day  of  August,  1821. 

**  Caroline,  R*  . 
'«  Witness,  Hsnrt  U.  Thomf- 
aoN,  Kensineton." 
The  Funeral* — In  her  Majesty's 
will,  she  had  given  orders  that  her  body 
should  be  conveyed  to  Brunswick,  to 
be  buried  in  the  sepulchra  of  her  gal- 
lant father ;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
it  should  be  removed  from  Brauden- 
burgh-house  within  three  days  after 
her  decease.  The  latter  part  of  this 
re<^uett  could  not  be  eompUed  with, 
owmg  to  the  absence  of  the  King ; 
and  because  the  ministry  could  do  no- 
thinff  in  the  matter  bobre  receiving 
his  Majestr's  commands^  After  the 
return  of  tne  messenger,  Monday,  the 
ISth  instant  was  appointed  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  body  on  its  way  to  Bruas- 
wtck  I  and  notice  to  this  effect  was 
given  to  her  Majesty's  executora  and 
friends,  together  wiui  the  prograoHDe 
of  the  procession  from  Brandeabutgb- 
.house,  which  it  was  determined  ahoald 
not  proceed  through  the  city,  but  take 
a  by*route  out  of  the  metropolia.  No 
part  of  these  arrangements,  it  appears, 
gave  satisfaction  to  theQueen's  mends, 
nor  to  the  populace  of  London  }  and 
we  regret  to  say,  that  the  subsequent 
attempts  to  carry  them  into  execotioo, 
were  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
A  correspondence  took  plaoe  be- 
tween the  Queen's  ladies  and  Mr  Hob- 
house  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  of- 
fice, relative  to  the  time  fixed  for  the 
removal  of  her  Majesty.  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton  entreated  that  till  Wedaea- 
day  morning  might  be  allowed.  At 
length  Lady  Hood  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  requesting  detay*  *nd 
declaring,  that  if  a  guard  i^hone  ac* 
compamed  the  body,  as  had  been  deter- 
mined^ ihejbresaw  mischief^  mmd  ske 
feared  bloodshed.  Her  ladyship  alao 
feelingly  demanded  of  his  lordsli^  to 
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revoke  the  order  irfiich  enforced  tlie 
carrying  of  the  corpse  out  of  the  di- 
rect road.  Lord  Liverpool  replied, 
that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  con- 
vejaace  of  the  body  to  Brunswick,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  obedience  *to  the 
intentioDS  of  her  late  Majesty ;  that 
Monday  had  been  fixed  for  the  proces- 
sion, but  that  he  had  agreed  with  Dr 
Ludihigton,  that  the  body  should  not 
be  removed  till  Tuesday,  and  that  he 
could  not  alter  the  last  order. 
.  '  On  Monday  the  13th  instant,  the 
London  Common  Council  also  met, 
and  unanimously  passed  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  their  admiration  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's character,  and  of  their  regret  at 
her  death,  and  declaring  their  intention 
of  accomjpanying  the  body  through 
the  city,  in  <ihe  event  of  its  passing 
that  way.  In  consequence  of  the  last 
of  these  resolutions^  the  SherifiFs,  with 
the  Remembrancer,  proceeded  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  State's  office,  and  inform- 
ed Mr  Hobhottse  of  the  great  anxiety 
which  the  citizens  felt  to  pay  respect 
to  the  royal  remains.  Mr  Secretary 
Hobhouse  informed  Mr  Waithman, 
that  it  was  customary  for  royal  corpses 
to  be  attended  with  a  miUtary  guard, 
and  that  the  military  could  not  pass 
through  the  city  without  leave  from 
the  Lord  Mayor.— Mr  W.  said,  that 
it  was  easy  to  communicate  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  subject.  Mr  Hob- 
house  jpromised  to  take  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Soon 
after,  an  answer  was  sent,  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  removal  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's body  was  completed,  and  laid 
before  the  King ;  and  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  procession  should 
pass  through  the  city  on  the  way  from 
J3randenburgh.hou8e  to  Harwich. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  her  Majesty's  body  was  re- 
moved, in  the  face  of  a  solemn  protest 
by  Dr  Lushington  and  Mr  Wilde,  her 
executors^  and  proceeded  on  the  route 
marked  out  by  ministers.    The  public 


feeling  had  been  strongly  excited  oa 
the  subject,  and  multitudes  thronged 
to  Brandenburgh-house  in  the  morn- 
ing, uncertain  in  what  direction  the 
procession  was  to  move,  but  determi- 
ned, it  appeared,  to  oppose  its  depar- 
ture from  London,  except  through  the 
city,  in  which  they  were  ultimately 
successful,  but  unfortunately  not  be^ 
fore  some  lives  were  lost  in  the  coo^ 
test. 

The  cavalcade  proceeded  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  had  reached  Kensington 
church,  when  its  farther  progress  was 
opposed  by  an  impenetrable  mass  of 
carts,  waggons,  and  other  vehicles, 
which  were  thrown  across  the  road  in 
endless  disorder.  It  was  found  im- 
possible ^o  advance,  and  the  proces- 
sion, after  halting  for  an  hour,  waa 
obliged  to  turn  down  in  another  direc* 
tion.  It  was  agiun  stopped  at  Hyde- 
park,  and  forc^  back.  A  consider- 
able augmentation  was  now  made  to 
the  mihtary,  both  horse  and  foot ;  the 
populace  had  also  increased  in  nun^r 
and  in  confidence,  and  at  Cumberland^* 
gate,  leading  out  of  Hyde-park  into 
Oxford-street,  a  conflict  arose  in  which 
two  lives  were  lost,  and  a  number  of 
persons  were  wounded.  The  procer- 
sion  still  kept  on  its  way  down  the 
£dgeware-road,  towardi  the  suburbs, 
but  when  they  arrived  opposite  l*ot- 
tenham-court-road,  all  the  outlets,  ex** 
cept  those  which  led  to  the  city,  were 
so  completely  blocked  up  vnth  cartSt 
wagffotts,  and  other  vehicles,  that  the 
further  advance  of  the  procession  was 
completely  arrested,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  down  Drury-lane  into 
the  Strand,  and  from  thence  throush 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  London.  At 
the  gates  of  the  city  the  military  were 
refused  entrance  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  the  exception  of  the  guard  of  ho« 
nour,  consisting  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
Blues ;  and  the  procession  then  passed 
quietly  through  the  city.  After  its 
departure  from  London^  nothing  far- 
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ditr  oootrred  to  ditturb  tbe  process 
lion.  In  the  church  at  Colchester^ 
howevery  an  altercation  took  place  be* 
tween  the  Queen's  executors  and  those 
appointed  by  government  to  conduct 
the  funeral.  Her  Majesty  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  a  plate  on  the 
co£Bn»  with  an  inscription  in  which  she 
is  styled  the  injured  Queen  of  Eng- 
kndf  and  Dr  Lushingtout  whik  the 
body  was  lying  in  the  church  at  CoU 
Chester,  had  this  plate  screwed  on  the 
coffin*  Sir  George  Nayler»  who  was 
charged  by  government  wiUi  the  con-i 
ducting  of  the  funeral,  insisted  that 
this  pbte  should  be  taken  off*  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  civil  authoritiesy  was 
eflected,  Dr  Lushington  protesting 
against  the  illegality  of  the  procee£ 

ing* 

'  The  Glasgow  frigate,  commanded 
by  Captain  Doyle,  was  appointed  to 
receive  and  convey  the  last  remains  of 
her  Majesty  to  Brunswick.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  coincidence^  that  Cap« 
tain  Dovle  was  the  very  midshipman 
who  had  handed  the  rope  to  her  Ma- 
jesty  on  her  ascending  the  man  of  war 
that  brought  her  to  England.^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th9  her 
Majesty's  remains  reached  Brunswick, 
and  (as  it  had  been  previously  arran- 
ged) were  immediately  carried  to  the 
place  of  mterment.  The  horses  were 
then  removed  from  the  hearse,  and  the 
coffin  was  deposited  in  a  magnificenS 
open  car,  while  about  a  hundred  Bruns- 
wickers,  well  dressed,  and  having  41II 
the  appearance  of  the  respectable 
classes  of  society,  placed  themselves  io 


front  In  the  most  iegular.aiid  txaoqai 
order. 

The  whole  way,  from  the  outer  to 
the  mner  barrier,  a  space  of  little  hn 
than  a-mile  in  len^,  and  about  the 
breadth  of  Blackf nar's  roadf  was  lined 
with  a  dense  mass  of  people^  not  mere- 
ly  from  Brunswick,  but  bom  the 
neigrhbouring  towns  and  villages ;  some 
faimlies  had  followed  the  funeral  cotm 
Ugfi  from  Celle,  and  others  even  froaa 
Hamburgh.  The  front  lines  of  thia 
immense  assemblage  carried  torches  1 
and  from  the  double  rows  of  vriUowa 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  were  sna- 


red, and  ydlow«  In  the  disunce  were 
seen  the  illuminated  houses  of  Bruoa^ 
wick,  adding,  by  the  fantastic  variety 
of  their  architecture,  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and,  by  their  un^ 
decayed  antiquity,  remioding  man  of 
the  nothingness  of  his  existence^  Id 
comparison  even  with  the  durability  of 
the  commonest  works  of  his  own  hands. 
The  procession  moved  slowly  towards 
the  town,and  as  the  dock  struck  twelve 
reached  the  inner  barrier.  Here  the 
mourners  descendedfram  thecarriages, 
and  the  whole  corUge  proceedea  oa 
foot,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  George 
Nayler,  who  kept  his  state  in  the  first 
carriage. 

From  the  entrance. of  the  town  to 
the  cathedral  church,  the  distance  is 
about  a  mile,  and  the  slow  pace  at 
which  the  procession  moved,  together 
vrith^he  various  streets  through  which 
it  passed,  gave  the  whole  population 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  grand 


*  The  Ibllowing  was  the  arrangement  for  the  diflferentfrii^ates  which  were  toe  . 
her  late  Majesty  s  household  to  Cuxhaven : — Glasgow  frigate,  50  guns.  Captain 
Doyle,  having  on  board  the  royal  corpse.  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  Lady  Hanulton,  Mr 
Austin,  Dr  and  Mrs  Luahin^n,  Mr  and  Mrs  Wilde. — ^Wye,  SB  guns^.  Captain 
Fisher,  his.  wife  and  familyw^-Tyne,  28  guns.  Captain  White,  Chevalier  VsMli,  Cap- 
tain Hesse,  and  Mr  Wilson. — Garaet,  18  guns.  Rev.  Mr  Wood  on  board. — Rosano, 
10  guns.  Captain  Simpson,  Lieutenant  Hownam.  Alderman  Wood  sailfff  in  one  of 
(he  regular  pa^ets  for  Cuxhaven. 
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specttde  witlidvl  mach  inconvenleoce, 
and  with  scarcely  any  danger.  To  the 
people,  however,  was  due  the  praise  of 
the  good  order  that  prevailed.  The 
only  arrangement  made  hy  the  autho-i 
rities— -ao  great  and  so  just  was  their 
confidence  in  the  good  disposition  of 
tite  peoplt  was  an  escort  of  about 
twenty  constables.  The  Brunswick 
cavalry,  that,  to  the  amount  of  about 
200,  accompanied  the  processioni 
marched  slowly  by  the  sides,  as  state 
attendants,  but  took  no  part  in  direct* 
lag  the  movements  of  the  immense 
multitude  about  them,  and  guided 
their  well- managed  chargers  through 
a  countless  crowd,  in  narrow  streets, 
without  alarming,  much  less  hurting, 
a  single  individi»L  Putside  the  bar^ 
Tiers,  where  the  space  was  very  extent 
mCf  women  as  well  as  men  were  seen 
IB  all  parts  of  the  assemblage ;  but  in 
the  streets  of  Brunswick  not  a  woman 
was  to  be  seen.  The  men  alone  were 
in  the  streets,  the  women  were  at  the 
windows  of  the  houses ;  and  there  was 
not  a  house  in  any  street  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  which 
had  not  every  window  crowded  with 
^lectators  of  the  female  sex,  all  dress- 
ed in  black,  and  all  expressing,  by  their 
anxious  attention,  the  deep  interest 
which  they  took  in  the  solemn  cere« 
mony  passing  before  them.  In  this 
manner  the  procession  moved  on  to  the 
church,  the  glare  of  a  thousand  torches 
making  every  part  of  it  visible  to  the 
multitude. 

At  the  church  door  the  minister  and 
municipality  received  the  body  $  the 
coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car,  and  car- 
ried by  sixteen  Serjeants  of  the  Bruns- 
wick cavalry,  while  sixteen  majors  bore 
the  pall.  The  appearance  of  the  church 
was  solemn  and  imposing.  Though  a 
building  of  no  striking  beauty  when 
seen  by  day-light,  its  lofty  columns 
and  long  aisles  nung  with  black,  had 
by  night  an  appearance  of  melancholy 
grandeur.    Owing  to  orders^  no  ser« 


vice,  not  even  a  funeral  chant,  was  to 
be  performed.  As  the  Queen  had  died 
abroad,  it  was  to  be  considered  that 
these  rites  had  been  already  performed, 
and  that  the  ceremony  at  Brunswick 
was  merely  depositing  the  body  of  the 
deceased  in  the  family  vault  $  a  cer&f 
mony  which  was  always  performed 
without  funeral  service,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  father' 
of  the  late  Queen. 

As  the  corpse  passed  along  the  aisle 
into  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  hundred 
young  ladies,  of  the  first  families  in 
Brunswick,  dressed  in  white,  stood  on 
each  side,  and  scattered  flowers  before 
it.  In  a  few  seconds  the  coffin  and 
the  mourners  had  all  arrived  in  the  fa« 
mily  vault  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick.  The  entire  space  is  very 
large,  and  already  contains  fifty-seven 
coffins  of  different  branches  of  that 
ancient  family.  A  portion,  about  se^ 
ven  yards  square,  was  separated  from 
the  rest  by  nangines  of  black  clotb> 
and  was  illuminated  with  wax  lights. 
In  the  middle  of  this  section  stood  a 
platform,  raised  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground;  on  one  side  Stood  the 
coffin  of  the  gallant  father  of  the  Queen^ 
at  the  foot  was  the  coffin  of  her  gallant 
brother;  both  heroes  slain  in  battle 
when  fighting  against  the  tyranny  of 
Buonaparte }  and  here,  in  this  appro* 
priate  spot,  were  deposited  the  remaina 
of  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

S6th. — Inquestom  GkorobFrak- 
CIS.— -The  coroner's  inquest  on  this  in* 
dividual,  who  was  shot  by  the  Life* 
Guards,  in  the  riot  which  took  place 
at  the  Queen's  funeral,  terminated  on 
Friday  night  the  24*th  instant,  when 
the  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wil« 
ful  murder  against  a  Life-guards-man 
unknown.  We  reg;ret  to  state,^that  at 
the  funeral  of  this  individual,  and  of 
the  other  unfortunate  person,  Richard 
HoneVf  which  some  factious  indivi- 
duals m  London  contrived  should  be 
made  a  public  one,  another  scrioua  af<* 
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frtf  took  place  between  the  mob  and 
the  Life-Uuards.  Fortunately,  how* 
erer,  peace  was  restored,  by  the  exer« 
tiont  of  the  cvril  power,  before  any 
&tal  conaequencea  ensued. 

28th.— The  Robert  Bruce  steam- 
packet,  between  Liverpool  and  Dnb« 
nn,  caueht  fire  this  morning,  when 
about  thirty  miles  from  land,  owing  to 
a  want  of  attention  to  the  boilers.  She 
was  then  between  Point  Lioses  and 
Holy*head.  Captain  Carlyle  immedi- 
ately steered  for  land ;  and  the  crew 
and  passengers  employed  erery  ezer« 
tion  to  keep  down  the  £rt»  ProTiden- 
tially,  in  about  four  hours,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  running  her  into  the  creek 
of  Cemmies,  near  Almwch,  where  she 
was  instantly  scuttled  and  sunk,  after 
the  passengers,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, and  the  crew,  consisting  of  four- 
teen hands,  with  the  luggage^  &c., 
were  all  got  safe  on  shore. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1st.— A  horrible  crime  was  commit- 
ted yesterday  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  in 
the  most  frequented  quarter  of  the  ca- 

SitaL  About  half  past  ten,  an  indivi- 
ual,  who  had  left  a  gambLng-houie, 
entered  the  shop  of  M.  Moutier,  mo- 
ney-chaneer,  Rue  de  la  Feuillade,  in 
which  Ikiadame  Moutier  was  alone. 
He  shut  the  door  behind  him,  drew  a 
dagger,  and  struck  Madame  Moutier, 
who  fell  bathed  in  blood.  She  had 
strength  enough  left  to  call  for  help. 
A  female  servant  entered,  who  was  laid 
low  by  nine  stabs  of  the  dagger.  The 
nephew  of  M.  Moutier,  wno  was  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  ran  down  |  he 
struggled  for  some  time  with  the  as- 
sassin, and  at  length  fell  also  stabbed 
in  seven  places.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  assassin  was  secured,  after  ha- 
ving stabbed  two  persons  who  attempt- 
ed to  stop  him. 


llth.«-The  coroner's  inquest,  oo 
the  body  of  Richard  Honey,  one  of 
the  unfortunate  individuab  who  lost 
his  life  during  the  disturbances  at  the 
funeral  procession  of  her  late  Majes-* 
ty,  after  a  laborious  and  keen  investi- 

Stion,  which  occupied  them  fourteen 
ys,  closed  their  sittings,  when  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  **  manslaughter 
against  the  party  of  Life-Guards  who 
were  on  duty  at  the  place  where  Ho- 
ney was  shot."— Mr  Sheriff  Waithman 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  relations  of 
Honey  on  this  occasion  ;  and  strong 
endeavours  were  made,  but  vrithoot 
effect,  to  bring  home  a  cham  of  mur- 
der  against  an  individual  o&er  of  the 
Life-Guards.  For  this  purpose,  the 
witnesses  were  examined  over  and  over; 
the  colonel,  adjutant,  and  other  ofli- 
cers,  trumpeters  and  soldiers,  of  the  re- 
giment were  examined.  The  vritnesses 
and  jury  were  admitted  to  thebarracks, 
to  inspect  the  regiment  on  parade,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  identify  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  fired  the  fstal  shot.  Mr 
Adolphus  appeared  latteriy  on  behalf 
of  the  regiment ;  and  between  him  and 
Mr  Waithman  manv  keen  altercatwns 
took  place.  Several  individuals  of  the 
jury  also  displayed  much  acrimony  and 
partial  feeling  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigration. 

14th.— The  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Baker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
funeral,  in  permitting  the  procession  to 
take  a  route  different  from  that  mark- 
ed out  for  it  by  government,  has,  it 
appears,  given  great  offence  ;  and  Sir 
Robert  has,  in  consequence,  resigned 
his  office  of  Head  Magistnte  of  the 
Bow-street  Police.  On  this  subject  a 
London  paper  of  the  144h  insunt  says, 
that  «  a  statement  of  the  unfbrtnnite 
affair  of  the  14th  August  having  been 
laid  before  the  Kinff ,  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  express  his  disapprobation 
of  some  part  of  Sir  Roburt  Baker's 
conduct  on  that  day*  Thia  wan  com- 
municated to  Sir  Robert,  and  hia  re^. 
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foUowed  as  a  matter  of  ooune^  Sir 
Robert  sat  at  Bow-8treet»  for  the  last 
time,  00  Wednesday  evening.  Yester- 
day afternoon  the  office  of  Chief  Ma- 
S'lBtrate  was  conferred  upon  Richard 
imie^  Esq.  by  command  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, through  Lord  Sidmouth.  (Mr 
£irnie  h^s  since  been  knighted.)  Mr 
White,  of  the  Queen-square  Folice- 
Qffice,  we  understand,  is  to  be  third 
magistrate  at  Bow-street." 

Kino's  Visit  to  Hanover. 

His  Majesty  having  determined  up- 
on visiting  his  German  dominions,  the 
Gazette  of  the  18th  of  September  an- 
Aounced  his  intention,  and  the  provi- 
sion made  for  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  during  his  absence,  in 
the  following  manner :— - 

«  At  the  Court  at  Carlton  House, 
the  17th  of  September,  1821— Pre- 
sent,  the  Kiujor's  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty in  councu. 

**  His  Majesty  in  council  this  day  de- 
claring his  intention  of  going  out  of 
the  kingdom  for  a  short  time,  was 
pleased  to  nominate  the  following  per- 
sons to  be  Lords  Justices  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  du- 
ring his  Majesty's  absence : — 

^  His  Royal  Highness  Frederick 
Duke  of  York. 

.    <<  Charles,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury," &c. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  the 
King  left  Carlton  House  for  Rams- 
gat€u  escorted  by  lancers.  The  wea- 
ther, during  the  forenoon,  being  re- 
markably fine,  several  thousand  per- 
aons  of  all  descriptions,  among  whom 
were  numbers  of  well-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  some  in  barouches  and 
sig»9  and  others  on  foot,  proceeded 
Swi  Woolwich,  Blackheath,  Eltham, 
and  places  adjacent,  and  placed  them- 
•ftlves  on  different  paru  of  the  road. 


All  the  sp^ctatora  t^fied  their  1ot)iU 
ty,  the  gentlemen  by  taking  off  their 
Kats,  and  the  ladies  by  waring  their 
handkerchiefs.  His  Majesty  seemed 
highly  gratified  by  this  mark  of  re- 
spectful attention.  He  frequently  took 
off  the  travelling  cap  which  he  wore, 
and  bowed  most  graciously  frbro  hia 
carriage- window  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. The  troops  and  the  spectators 
remained  in  the  places  which  they  oc* 
cupied,  until  the.  royal  carriage  was 
out  of  sight,  by  passing  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  hill.  The  troops  were  then 
marched  to  their  respective  quarters, 
and  the  different  groups  of  company 
retired  to  their  homes. 

His  Majesty  changed  horses  at  Diart- 
ford,  where  the  16th  dragoons  attend- 
ed. He  was  met  on  the  road  by  the 
West  Kent  militia^  as  well  as  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen  on  horseback,' and  par- 
ties in  carriages ;  and  the  56th,  the 
sappers  and  miners,  and  the  royal  ma* 
rines,  were  in  the  city,  attended  by 
their  bands,  and  formed  a  guard  of 
honour. 

The  preparations  made  at  Canter- 
bury, to  give  effect  to  the  reception  of 
his  Majesty,  on  his  entrance,  were  very 
extensive. 

Extensive  preparations  also  were 
made  at  Ramsgate,  for  the  King's  re- 
ception. 

.  The  principal  streets  were  covered 
with  fine  gravel,  and  the  neighbouring 
fields  and  gardens  were  stripped  of 
their  shrubs  and  flowers,  to  form  fes- 
toons, arches,  and  other  decorations, 
the  foliage  of  which,  waving  with  the 
wind,  had  a  beautiful  effect.  The  in- 
flux of  the  people  into  the  town  was 
prodigious,  tne  roads  leading  to  it  be^ 
ing  covered  with  pedestrians,  and  car- 
riages of  every  description,  not  only 
from  Margate,  Brbadstairs,  and  other 
parts  of  the  adjacent  coast,  but  from 
the  distant  pouits  of  the  interior  of  th^ 
county. 
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The  embariatioQ  of  Us  Mz^Mj 
toak  phce  on  the  d5th^  ttoder  drcuiii« 
SUtieei  whidi  must  prove  to  him  the 
loyalty  and  devotion,  of  the  people  of 
tKat  pbce  and  its  neighbonrhood.  His 
Majesty  left  the  residence  of  Sir  WiU 
Uam  Curtis  about  half  past  teni  in  aa 
open  landau^  accompanied  by  I^ord 
Jltiverpooly  die  Marquis  Con^roghany 
Sir  William  Curtis^  &c.  and  immedi* 
ately  prooeeded  to  the  Pier^  or  (Triat^ 
ty )  House,  where  an  address  was  pre« 
sented. 

His  Majesty  disembarked  safely  at 
Calais,  at  lialf  past  four  o'clock,  where 
lie  vras  received  with  all  the  honours 
which  the  French  authorities  had  it  in 
their  power  to  demonstrate* 

The  streets,  in  the  course  of  his 
progress,  had  been  previously  covered 
with  fine  sand,  and  the  whole  way  vras 
lined  with  the  military,  (the  2d  regi- 
ment,) one  of  the  finest  in  the  French 
service,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de 
Ceres,  which  of  course  presented  arms, 
and  shewed  his  Majesty  every  mark  of 
respect.  The  Kin^  appeared  delight^ 
ed  with  his  reception ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  subjecu  who  gfeeted  him  m 
H  foreign  land,  with  the  most  unequi- 
vocal  marks  of  loyalty,  could  not  fail 
to  heighten  the  pleasure  which  he 
seemed  to  experience.  In  the  eveniug, 
at  eiffht  o'clock,  his  Majesty  enteral 
the  theatre  |  and  short  as  was  the  no- 
tice, much  praise  is  due  to  the  mana- 
ger for  the  arrangements  he  had  made. 
His  Majesty  sat  in  the  centre,  in 
front  of  the  box.  On  his  left  was  the 
French  General  the  Marquis  de  Ju- 
millac,  in  full  costume ;  and  on  his 
right,  the  venerable  Duke  de  Chartre. 
On  the  Kin^s  entrance,  the  whole 
house  rose  sm&ultaneously,  and  die 
orchestra  struck  up  our  national  an- 
them, <«  God  save  the  King,''  which 
was  admirably  performed,  and  the 
words  sung  enthusiastically  by  the 
whole  audience,  both  Frenchand  Eng. 
lish.  Shouts  of  applause  followed,  and 


a  nuivenal  ^ertcone  rang  ttvoilgh  the 
house.  His  Majesty,  however,  who 
was  evidently  most  senribly  affected 
by  the  feelings  evinced  towards  him 
in  a  foreign  und,  mentioned  that  he 
wished  to  decline  its  repetition.  The 
andienoe  understood  mm,  and  after 
another  hearty  couffratuhUon,  they 
took  their  seats,  ana  the  performaBoe 
proceeded.  On  retiring,  his  Majesty 
ffracefuUy  saluted  the  audience,  and 
feft  the  house  universally  applaoded. 

The  next  morning  he  set  out  far 
Lisle^  and  from  thence  to  Brussels, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  27th. 

At  Capel,  department  Dm  Nerd, 
his  Majesty,  on  his  road  to  Bmssda, 
was  receiveidin  the  most  distinguished 
manner  by  the  French  military  and  ci- 
vil authorities.  There  was  a  general 
expression  of  respect  from  the  £d^ 
lish,  of  **  God  bless  your  Majestf  I 
May  your  Majesty  enjoy  a  long  and 
ha^py  reign  I"  To  which  the  King  re* 
phed,  by  thanks  most  feelingly  utter- 
ed, and  repeated  obeisances.  His  Ma- 
jesty looked  extremdy  weH,  and  seem- 
ed delighted  and  surprised  to  receive 
warm  and  sincere  congratulations  in 
his  own  language,  where  he  little  ex* 
pected  it,  fbr'there  are  very  few  Eng- 
lish residents  there. 

On  the  SSth,  the  King  dined  with 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the 
palace  of  Lacken,  a  short  distance 
from  the  capital  His  Majesty  pro« 
ceeded  to  the  ^slace  of  his  royal  bro« 
ther,  attended  m  the  same  carriage  by 
Lord  Clancarty ,  our  embassador  at  the 
Belgian  court,  and  the  Marquia  of 
Conyngham. 

On  the  SOth,  he  repaired  to  the 
&ld  of  Waterloo  to  attend  a  itvievr 
of  troths,  and  to  witness,  in  compmiy 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  mimic 
represenution  of  the  battle,  which  de* 
cided  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  and  realo- 
red  the  Bourbons.  Thence- he  pro- 
ceeded through  Namnr,  Liege»  Alx- 
la-Chapelle,  and  DusMldorii,  ^to  Ha- 
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soter*  at  wUdi  latter  plaee  he  arrlyed 
on  Monday,  October  the  8th.  The 
town  was  aU  Ufe  and  Bplendoor  $  the 
•treets  were  iUnminatedf  the  miUtarr 
drawn  out  on  duty,  the  guns  fire^ 
the  bells  mag,  and  the  population 
floolung  from  aH  sides  towiurds  the 
banner  through  which  his  Majesty  en* 
tefed«  AB  appeared  animated  witn  the 
ttost  loyal  and  afEectionate  enthusiasm. 
Notwithstanding  the  distance  from 
Brussels  to  Hanover,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  King  trsTelledy  his 
keakh  had  not  in  the  least  suffered  be- 
yond the  ordinary  fatiguey  consequent 
upon  the  movement  and  confinement 
or  a  carriage  I  and  even  of  this  his 
Majesty  haa  less  appearance  than  most 
of  those  who  composed  his  suite.  The 
receptioost  however,  were  rather  pri- 
vate; and  the  addresses  and  formal 
congratulations  of  the  authorities,  and 
other  public  bodies,  were  postponed  to 
the  following  and  future  days. 

The  folhming  extract  is  from  the 
HannaverUehe  rfaehridUen.r^**  The 
most  ardent  expectations  of  faithful 
aubjects  are  realized— their  most  ar« 
dent  wishes  are  fulfilled.  The  King, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
eeason,  has  disregarded  the  great  dis- 
tance^ to  come  to  his  children ;  and 
since  yesterday  afternoon,  at  five  o'« 
dock,  the  Hanoverians  possess  their 
Moved  sovereign.'' 

Frorii  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
thousands  of  persons  m  carriages,  on 
horseback,  ana  on  foot,  hastened  out 
to  meet  onr  revered  Sovereign ;  and 
the  road  was  thronged  for  nSes  with 
countless  multitudes.  A  signal  gun 
annonnoed  to  the  eagerlv  expecting 
inhabiunts  of  the  city  and  neighbour* 
hood,  the  approach  of  the  monarch. 
Thar  expectations  were  fisrtherheight- 
ened,  vrhen  a  royal  salute  shewed  that 
the  moment  was  at  haad.  The  loudest 
acclamations  resoundedj»  as  soon  as  the 
royal  carriage  came  in  sight.  His  Ma- 


jesty had  let  down  the  whidows,  stnd 
saluted,  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
the  numerous  and  rejoicing  multitude^ 
vrho  were  particularly  thronged  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace  at  Herreahauseo* 

His  Majesty  was  received  by  his 
royal  brothers,  the  Princes  of  Bruna* 
wick,  the  ministers,  the  chief  ofiic5ers 
of  the  royal  household,  and  the  officers 
of  the  court  then  on  duty.  The  band 
of  the  Yagers  of  the  guard  played 
«  God  save  the  King,''  and  the  royal 
standard  was  hoisted  on  the  palace. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  court-yard 
of  the  palace  was  filled  by  an  innnmer- 
able  assemblage,  who  broke  out  into 
the  most  enthusiastic  transports  when 
his  Majesty  shewed  himself  at  the  win* 
dow.  His  Majesty,  sensible  of  the 
wishes  of  the  expecting  crowd,  came 
into  the  balcony  between  his  royal  sis* 
ter»-in4aw,  and,  bowing  repeatedly, 
most  gracefully  saluted  the  delighted 
multitude,  who  kept  up  an  uninter- 
rupted hurra.  His  Majesty  had' the 
goodness  to  indulge  his  affectionate 
people  with  the  sight  of  him  for  at 
least  ten  minutes ;  and,  after  he  had 
repeatedly  acknowledged  the  loud  tes- 
timonies of  the  loyalty  of  the  Hano- 
verians, withdrew  to  his  apartments. 

As  the  court-yard  still  continued  to 
fill  with  new  crowds,  eager  to  behold 
their  sovereign^  his  Majesty  had  the 
condescension  again  to  shew  himself 
twice  in  the  bakony,  and  was  again 
saluted  with  the  most  unequivocal  ex« 
pressions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  The 
8th  of  October  has  hetn  a  fi»stival — ^it 
gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital 
their  beloved  Sovereign  for  the  second 


On  the  9th,  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  presents 
ed  to  his  Majesty,  and  likewise  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  of 
Tour  and  Taxis.  The  King  dined  in 
private  with  his  brothers  and  the 
abore- mentioned  princes,   and   the 
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princet  of  Brunswick,  who  were  pre-* 
aented  to  his  Majesty  on  his  am?d« 
At  table.  Prince  George,  ion  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumheriand,  and  Prince 
George,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cam* 
bridge,  were  presented  to  the  Sang 
by  their  parents.  On  the  10th,  the 
inbabiunts  of  this  capital  had  the  hap* 
piness  of  seeing  their  beloved  Sovereign 
make  his  solemn  entry. 

His  Majesty  mounted  his  horse  at 
Herrenhausen,  at  half  past  one  o-« 
dock.  The  procession  was  arranged  as 
regukted  in  the  programme  previous* 
It  published,  and  proceeded  through 
tne  avenue  of  Herrenhausen,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  his  Majesty  allow- 
ed the  city  guard,  on  horseback,  to 
escort  him.  In  the  avenue,  the  regi* 
ments  of  cavalry  were  drawn  up  on 
each  side  all  the  way  to  the  citT.  The 
aide  avenues  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, who. followed  the  procession 
with  incessant  acclamations,  and  cries 
of  ^'  God  save  the  King,"  in  which 
the  troops  joined. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  where  a 
triumphal  arch  was  erected,  his  Ma«> 
lesty  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  suburbs,  in  state  dresses,  and  young 
ladies,  who  strewed  flowers  before  him. 

At  the  gate,  were  the  civil  authori- 
ties  and  the  clergy,  who  complimented 
his  Majesty.  A  salute  of  101  sruns  an* 
nounced  the  entrance  of  his  Majesty 
within  the  walls  of  his  faithful  German 
capital.  His  Majesty,  passed  through 
a  double  file  of  artillery  to  the  tri- 
umphal arch,,  where  some  TOiing  la- 
dies presented  a  poem,  which  his  Ma* 
jestv  most  gracioudy  received. 

Accompanied  bv  the  ringing  of  all 
the  bells,  by  the  thunder  o?  the  can« 
aon,  and,  vdiat  was  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  to  his  Majesty,  the  inces* 
aant  rejoicings  of  the  multitudes  that 
ihronged  the  streets,  the  royal  prooes* 
•ion  advanced  very  slowly,  so  that  every 
body  coul4  see  their  beloved  mouareh, 


who,  with  an  aAbiBtT  thet  excited 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  delight  iu.  all* 
salutS  on  all  sides  as  he  rode  aloag^ 
After  the  detachment  of  the  hussars 
of  the  guard  that  opened  the  procea* 
sioo,  followed  nine  state  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses.  Immiedi* 
ately  before  the  King  rode  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland* 
On  the  King's  right  hand  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  and  on  his  left  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  His  Majesty- 
wore  the  uniform  of  a  Hanoveriaa 
Field*Marshal,  with  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Gudphs.  The  spies- 
did  procession,  increased  by  a  numer- 
ous suite  of  cavalry,  passed  betweea 
files  of  the  citisens,  and  then  of  the 
milit^ry^  through  several  streets  to  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
where  his  Majesty,  the  royal  DuMa, 
and  the  Bang's  immediate  attendants^ 
dismounted  and  entered. 

The  procesiion  and  the  guard  of 
honour,  composed  of  citizens  on  horse- 
back, halted  in  the  streeu.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  citizens  defiled  before  the  pa- 
lace in  military  array,  when  his  Maje»* 
ty  appeared  with  the  princes  at  tb^ 
balcouT,  and  acknowledged,  by  le- 
peatedly  bowing,  the  joyfel  huzzas  of 
the  people. 

About  four  o'clock  the  peocession 
out. itself  into  motion,  to  retiini  Uk 
Herrenhausen.  His  Majestjr  rode  in  a 
state  carriage,  drawn  by  eiffht  white 
horses,  and  pasring  throura  several 
streeu,  left  the  city  by  the  Cleve  ^te 
to  retttm  to  Herrenhausen*  Aaocl^r 
salute  of  artillery  announced  hit  M»* 
jesty's  departure. 

In  the  evening  the  city  was  finely 
illuminated.  Transparencies  and  in- 
scriptions were  displayed  on  all  sides* 
and  there  was  not  a  single  house  unft* 
luminatcd.  His  Majesty,  with  the 
Princesses,  and  the  offioera  of  Jiia 
court,  came  to  the  city,  and  drove 
through  the  streeu  loview  theiUiiflBi* 
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nations.  TheDnkeofCambridgefrode 
by  the  side  of  the  King^t  carriage. 
Wherever  his  Majesty  passed,  he  was 
received  with  transports  by  the  crowds, 
who  continued  to  throng  the  streets 
tili  a  late  hour,  indulging  in  the  hap* 
pioess  of  having  their  Sovereign  among 
them. 

On  the  11th  a  drawing-room  was 
held,  which,  from  the  number  of  pre* 
aentations^  lasted  from  one  to  four  o'- 
clock, during  all  which  time  his  Ma- 
jesty remained  standing. 

On  the  12th|  in  the  forenoon^  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  a  private 
audience  to  the  General  in  Chief,  Count 
Benningsen,  accompanied  by  Countess 
Benningsen.  His  Majesty  then  gave  a 
public  audience^  sitting  on  the  throne, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Cambridge^  the  ministers, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  courts,  &c.  to 
the  deputation  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly ot  the  States  of  the  kingdom.  The 
hereditary  land-marshal  was  at  their 
head,  having  on  his  right  hand  the 
president  of  the  first  chamber,  and,  on 
nis  left,  the  president  of  the  second 
duunber.  His  Majesty  replied  in  the 
most  gracious  terms  to  the  address 
spoken  by  the  president.  Count  Mer- 
vttd.  The  high  chamberlain  then  pre- 
sented, in  succession,  deputations  from 
numerous  public  bodies  and  cities. 

His  Majesty  received  them  standing, 
and  answeied  the  addresses  most  gra- 
ciously in  the  German  language. 

In  the  afternoon,  his  Majesty  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arri* 
val  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Land- 
giavine  of  HesseHombourg,  who  reach- 
ed Hanover  some  days  sooner  than  the 
accounts  that  had  been  received  gave 
reason  to  expect.  In  the  evening,  the 
officers  of  all  the  corps  gave  his  Ma- 
jesty a  serenade  by  tordi-light.  His 
Majesty,  attended  by  all  the  rojal  and 
BolMe  personiages  now  with  bun,  ap- 
ptaTed  at  the  balcony  of  the  palace 


towards  the  garden,  and  was  welcomed 
with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

On  the  13th,  the  King  reviewed 
the  troops  assembled  on  a  plain  near 
Stocken.  His  Majesty  dined  at  a  ta« 
ble  of  forty-six  covers,  at  which  all 
the  royal  Princes  and  Princesses,  and 
the  foreign  Princes  then  there  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  foreign  mini- 
sters to  this  court,  and  those  who 
have  come  on  special  missions-— his 
Majesty's  ministers,  and  their  ladies-4- 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  se- 
veral foreign  generals  and  admirals. 

On  the  14th,  his  Majesty  transact- 
ed business  with  Count' Munster  and 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  In  the 
ensuing  night,  his  Majesty  waa  seized 
with  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  the  knee. 
On  the  15th,  he  saw  only  the  royal 
Princes,  and  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse 
Hombourg. 

The  serenade  by  torch-light,  given 
by  the  officers,  had  an  uncommonly 
fine  effect.  Above  1000  torches,  col- 
lected in  a  small  compass  in  the  gar- 
den of  Herrenhausen,  spread  a  mass  of 
light,  which,  at  a  great  distance,  was 
taken  for  a  krge  ball  of  fire. 

At  the  review  on  the  ISth,  fourteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  several  brigades 
of  artillery,  and  eight  regiments  of  ca- 
valry, were  collected.  The  King,  at 
whose  arrival  and  departure  a  royal  sa^ 
lute  was  $red,  first  rode  along  the  line. 
By  his  side  was  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Governor- General ;  behind  his 
Majesty,  the  Princes  on  horseback^ 
and  the  Princesses  and  a  numerous 
suite  in  carriages,  drawn  by  six  and 
four  horses.  Both  the  troops  and  the 
numerous  specutors  (200  carriages 
were  drawn  up  opposite  the  line)  re- 
ceived his  Majesty  with  the  most  en^ 
thusiastic  transports  of  loyalty.  When 
the  King  had  retired  to  the  centre,  the 
Governor-General  placed  himself  9% 
the  head  of  the  corps,  which  the^ 
marched  in  parade  before  the  King. 
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The  ittack  oF  gout  was  but  d^lit/ 
and  in  a  few  dayt  the  Kine  recovered/ 

The  foUowing  speech  of  theheredi- 
tar^land-marshaly  Count  Mnnsteri  was 
dehvered  on  introducing  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  kingdom  to 
his  Majesty,  oa  the  14th  of  October ; 

''  Most  august,  most  mighty  King — 
most  gradouB  King  and  Sovereign, — ^Your 
Majesty  has  granted  to  the  present  depu- 
tation of  the  General  States  of  the  King- 
dam,  at  ihe  head  of  which  are  the  pren- 
dents  of  the  two  Chambers;  theloBg-wisfa- 

Migesty's  throne  the  sentiments  of  the 
.  most  grateful  reajiect  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

''What  these  sensations  must  be,  your 
Msjesty  knows  from  your  own  conscious- 
ness, and  the  pleasing  recollection  of  idl 
that  your  Maiesty  baa  done  for  tlie  deli- 
▼eranoe  and  happiiiiess  of  this  country ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
'  your  people,  wbidk  the  hardest  trials  were 
unable  to  shake/' 

Hereupon  the  president.  Count  Voa 
MeerTelat,made  the  foUowing  speech: 

''Moat  august  King— ^noat  grackms 
Prince  and  Soyereign,*-Themost  ardent 
wishes  of  the  Hanoverians  are  fulfilled. 
After  an  interval  of  above  half  a  century, 
they  again  behold  their  own  Sovereign  in 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  ana  joyflilly  sa- 
lute him  as  King  on  bis  hereditary  throne. 
Only  a  few  years  since,  fearing  ibr  our 
esdstence,  nay,  even  for  our  name,  we 
rise  more  vigorous  from  ten  years'  o^ 
mession,  united  in  the  interior  by  new 
bonds,  and  strengthened  by  an  extension 
of  our  fix>ntiers. 

"  To  jour  Migesty's  power  and  firmness 
we  are  indebted  for  our  recovered  liberty, 
and  for  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  peace 
^4o  your  justice  and  to  your  elevated 
princely  virtues,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  constitntion.  The  benefit  of  a  gene- 
ral repiesentstive  Assembly  of  the  Statea, 
which  your  Migesty's  wiadom  was  pksaed 
to  add  to  our  ancient  riahts,  gives  them  a 
stronger  guarantee  in  the  union  of  all  the 

Srovinces  of  this  country  in  one  king- 
om« 
"  Most  gntcious  King  snd  Sovereign, 
—May  your  Migesty  deign  graciously  to 


accept  tiie  sentiments  ef  Ae  moat  pro* 
(bund  lespeet  and  the  most  defoted  at* 
tachment,  whidi  we  lay  at  the  foot  of 
your  throne  in  the  name  of  the  Genenl 

Assembly  of  the  States  of  this  kiiu;^0m. 
"  May  your  Migesty  find,  in  the  un- 
shaken atuchment  ana  fidelity  which  we 
inherited  fVom  our  fathers,  and  preserved 
in  die  pressure  of  stormy  times,  the  me- 
rited reward  of  all  the  bkasinas  which  we 
owe  to  your  glorious  and  mild  aeeptre." 

To  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  make  the  following  answer  :— 

"  I  feel  the  greatest  joy  at  finding  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  my  faithful  German 
subjects,  and  receive  with  pleasure,  from 
this  deputation  of  the  General  States  of 
the  kingdom,  the  sasuranee  of  their  ra- 
sped and  love  fiw  my  pemm  and  myiOTal 
house,  of  which  I  have  already  reeemd 
so  msny  affecting  proofs.  In  the  ssme 
manner  as  my  endeavours  have  always 
been  directed  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
I  also  expect  with  pleasing  confidence 
from  you  that  your  endeavours  wiU  con- 
tinue (as  to  my  satisfaction  they  have 
hitherto  been)  to  be  directed  to  mt  same 
olgect." 

The  military  evolutions  executed  oa 
the  16th9  were  frivoured  by  the  finest 
weather,  and  collected  an  imraeose 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  were  enabled 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  native  of 
military  operations  by  the  represents^ 
tion  of'^a  regular  attack  and  defence; 

On  the  17th,  the  cavalry  eaecnted 
various  evolutions.  On  the  16th,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsie 
was  celebrated  by  a  grand  'parade  of 
all  the  troops. 

In  the  evening,  there  were  splendid 
fire-works  in  the  garden  of  Henen- 
baosen,  where  every  body  had  free  ad- 
mittance. Notwithstanding  the  crowd, 
not  the  slightest  accident  or  disorder 
occurred.  Cards  of  admission  to  the 
inner  court,  were  given  to  above  9000 
persons. 

Friday  the  19th,  was  appropriated 
to  the  royal  pastime  of  the  grand  boar 
hunt. 

On  the  25th|  his  Mijeity  gave  pri- 
IS 
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wte  avdienoe  to  the  D«ke  of  Brunt* 
vnckf  and  to  numeroat  forei«  mini^ 
•ten  and  penons  of  distinction  pre* 
tented  by  them.  Numerous  presenta* 
tiont  were  also  made  by  the  Hieb 
Chamberlain:  Among  these  were  tne 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  Lan« 
genburgt  three  Princes  of  Betttheim» 
md  Count  Bentmck  Rhoon.  The 
tanae  mormng  hit  Ma^sty  was  waited 
upon  by  his  State  and  Cabinet  Mini- 
sters, and  by  the  foreign  ministers  U 
the  court. 

His  Majesty  set  out  soon  after  12 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
on  his  return  to  England,  from  Her- 
rtnhausen,  having  first  taken  a  most 
ajfectioaate  leave  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  of  the  two  Princes, 
Geoi^  of  Cumberland  and  Cam* 
bridge,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Solms.  His  Majesty  was  attended 
down  the  steps  to  his  carriage  by  the  . 
ministers^  the  eeneral  officers,  and  the 
whole  household,  to  whom  he  address* 
cd  himself  in  the  most  ^cious  man* 
ner,  and  ^ave  the  positive  promise 
again  to  visit  his  German  dominions 
next  summer.  The  Marquis  of  Co* 
nyngham  was  in  his  Majesty's  carriage. 
T4ie  most  respectful  silence  prevaikd 
among  the  crowd  of  specutors  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace;  and  the 
most  cordial  wishes  lor  his  health  and 
happiness,  accompanied  their  beloved 
sovereign. 

On  the*^th,  his  Majestv  went 
again  to  town,  and  inspected  the  royal 
stud,  and  dined  that  day  in  private* 
On  the  2Sth,  he  gave  an  audience  to 
General  Count  Tauenzien,  and  had 
the  members  of  the  public  corpora-i 
ticms  f>£  the  eity  presented  to  him  by 
the  Hiffh  Chamberlain,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Mimsters  of  State.  The 
'Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Prince  Met* 
temich,  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
'Littvett,  and  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  were  invited  to  dine  with  his 
Mtfesty  in  private*  In  the  evening  se- 


veral ladlet  weie  preseatcd^  and  there 
was  a  concert  at  the  palace. 

From  the  frontiers  his  Majesty  tnu* 
veiled  under  the  name  of  Counit  Lune* 
burg.  At  Rotenkirchen,  a  deputatioa 
of  400  miners  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Harz,  offered  the  homage  of  their 
counuymen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  SOtht  the 
King's  arrival  at  Gottingen  was  aiif 
nonnced  by  a  discharge  of  artillery* 
Gottingen  is  oelebratra  for  its  Uni^ 
versity,  which  was  founded  by  George 
the  Second*  It  was,  therefore,  natu- 
rally expected,  that  fai^  Majesty  would 
not  pass  through  such  a  town  with  the 
same  haste  as  he  would  through  a  place 
of  less  consideration  ;  and  the  public 
opinion  was  not  disappointed,  for  he 
was  resolved  to  stay  as  long  as  the 
very  short  time  he  had  prescribed  for 
his  journey  would  adout.  When  his 
Majesty's  carriage  arrived  at  the  prm^ 
dpal  gate  of  the  town,  where  a  grand 
tnumphal  arch  was  erected,  a  numer- 
ous train  of  young  fiemaks,  dressed  in 
white,  and  each  carrying  tn  her  hand 
a  festoon  of  variegated  flowen,  i^- 
proached,  with  a  poem  placed  on  a 
scarlet  velvet  cushion ;  and  his  Majes- 
ty was  pleased  to  accept  it  in  the  most 
condescending  manner.  The  first  place 
to  which  his  Majesty  proceeded  on  his 
entrance,  was  the  riding-school,  where 
the  students  had  made  ul  the  necessarv 
arrangements  for  entertaining  him  with 
a  carousal  in  the  style  of  aneient  chi- 
valry. Here  his  Majesty  was  received 
by  the  puUic  authorities;  and  the 
Professor  of  Riding  in  the  Universitj 
was  in  waiting,  to  exhibit  before  his 
sovereign  specimens  of  his  art,  from 
the  first  essay  up  to  the  aomi  of  pro- 
ficiency. His  performance  certainly 
shewed,  that  he  was  without  a  rival  in 
his  profession  ;  and  his  Msjesty  viras 
not  more  pleased  than  surpnsed  at  the 
exhibition.  The  students  were  mar- 
shalled according  to  the  instructions 
contained  in  a  prm^d  programme,  and 
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they  asstinbled  in  nuttbers^  tiiere  be- 
ing present  not  lew  than  fifteen  kan« 
dred.  They  rendezToased  at  an  early 
hour,  in  an  open  spacey  op|>oatte  totte 
library,  and  were  placed  in  array  by 
marahak  choien  from  among  their  bcl- 
dy»  wearing  black  coatSt  cocked  hats, 
and  scarfs  of  white  silk  tied  round  the 
waist.  They  marched  ta  the  riding- 
school  in  files  of  four  deep*  and  form- 
ed an  immense  cavalcade.  There  were^ 
besides,  about  fifty  students  on  horse* 
back,  who  were  to  serve  as  a  guard  of 
honour  to  his  Majesty.  These  wore 
blue  coats  with  red  collars,  buff  lea- 
ther small  clothea  and  large  bootSy  and 
cocked  hats,  with  white  feathers.  Each 
of  them  carried  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  The  riding-school  is  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  square ;  and  on  one  side 
of  it  the  students  ranged  themselves 
along  in  double  rows,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  standing  immediately  op- 
posite to  them»  whiw  his  Miyesty  was 
conducted  to  an  open  pavilion  that  was 
plaiced  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
and  hung  with  a  rich  drapery  of  crim« 
son  velvet  and  white  satm*  To  this 
there  was  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  and 
two  young  gentlemen  of  the  guard  of 
honour  stood  on  the  first  step  in  front 
of  hii  Majesty.  In  the  pavilion  with 
his  Majesty,  were  the  Landgrarine  of 
Hesse- Hombourg,  his  illustrious  sis- 
ter, the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and 
Cumberland,  vrith  their  Duchesses^ 
several  minor  princes,  and  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  his  Majesty'a 
suite,  who  took  their  station  m  the 
rear.  A  large  party  of  the  students 
now  got.  on  horseback,  and.  went 
through  various  equestrian  exercises, 
brandishing,  their  lances  with  great 
agility,  while  thej  made  a  profound 
obeisance  every  time  they  passed  his 
Majesty.  Some  Turks,  in  effigy,  who 
stood  as  their  opponents,  were  soon 
deprived  of  theb  heads.  The  young 
cavaliers  shot  them  off  with  great 
adroitness,  as  they  rode  forwa^  at 


fall  gdbp,  siad  disphjfed  them  abeiw 
aately  on  the  poinu  of  their  lancea^ 
and  of  their  long  swoids.  They  thai 
rode  a  quadrille,  and  ao  Frendi  daa- 
cbg-master  of  the  first  celebrity  oonid 
have  shewn  more  precision  in  the  dtf- 
fereat  figures  than  they  evinced.  Aa 
a  conclusion  to  the  scene,  the  riding 
professor  held  a  spirited  charger  by 
two  bng  reins  of  crimson  velvet ;  aad 
standing  at  some  distaace  ia  the  rear, 
made  him,  at  the  word  of  commandt 
perform  the  different  paces,  and  exhi» 
bit  the  different  attitudes  that  come 
within  the  whole  system  of  tnitioiu 
This  latter  performance  misht  be  said 
to  be  truly  astonishing,  vvn^her  we 
consider  the  ability  of  the  master,  or 
the  docility  of  the  animaL  His  Ma- 
jesty partook  of  some  refreshment  be- 
fore he  re-entered  his  carriage,  and  vraa 
presented  vrith  two  poems,  one  in  Ger* 
man,  and  the  other  m  Latia. 

His  Majesty's  reception  at  Caasel 
was  attended  with  all  the  spkndour 
that  military  pomp  could  furnish. 
The  Elector  waited  on  the  steps  of  .the 
palace  to  receive  his  august  visitors 
and  it  was  observed,  that  hia  Majesty 
declined  the  offer  of  his  arm,  thoogfa 
be  consented  to  partake  of  an  elqpnt 
di)eun6%  which  haA  been  prepared  for 
him* 

His  Majesty  arrived  at  Cobkntx  mi 
the  2d  of  November,  at  four  o'clock  i 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house 
of  General  Thiehnan,  the  commandant, 
where  apartments  vrere  provided  for 
his  reception.  On  the  preceding  day, 
his  Majesty,  when  he  hadg^t  to  Wetz- 
lar,  invited  the  general  to  dine  with 
him ;  and  so  pleaded  was  he  with  his 
conduct,  that  he  preKnIed  him^wi(h  a 
.valuable  rinff ,  and  ^ve  him  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  recommea^g 
him  in  earnest  terms  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  monarch*  However  atroog 
the  differences  are,  which  exist  at  pre- 
sent between  the  Couru  of  London 
and  Berlin  upon  a  great  political  quea- 
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tHm»  tfaty  have  not  preventad  Us  Phu^ 
nan  Majesty  from  paying  every  possi- 
ble attentioa  to  our  soverctgn.  lie  vi- 
sited the  works  of  £hrenbreitBteiii>  a 
fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  impregnable 
appearance  tney  presented. 

The  King  arrived  at  Cologne*  No- 
irember  the  Sd,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.» 
and  was  received  by  the  civil  and  mili- 
tarr  authorities  at  the  hotel,  which 
•haa  been  hired  for  his  accommodation. 

After  passing  through  Brussels, 
Bruges,  ami  Dunkirk,  the  King  em- 
•barbd  at  Calais  for  England  on  the 
7tk 


OCTOBER- 

1st.— .Thb  Bkacon.— a  weekly 
newspajjier  bearing  this  title,  was  esta- 
blished in  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning 
-of  the  present  year,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  supporting  the  meaiures  of 
Government  $  but  it  soon  began  to 
•devote  its  columns  to  the  defamation 
of  private  characters,  particularly  of 
-the  leading  Whig  noblemen  and  gen- 
tkmeu  of  Scotland.  This  system  of 
.personal  abuse  had  given  rise  to  seve^ 
ral  actions  at  law.  On  the  15th  of 
August  last,  a  very  unpleasant  ren- 
*oounter  took  place  on  tfae  streets  of 
•Edinburgh,  between  Mr  James  Stu- 
art, W.S  ,  and  Mr  Duncan  Stevenson, 
the  printer  of  the  Beacon.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  insertion  of  an  article  in 
the  Beacatif  which  Mr  Stuart  concei- 
ired  to  reflect  upon  his  honour  and 
character.  Mr  Stuart  demanded  to 
know  the  author,  and  Mr  Stevenson 
referred  him  to  a  Mr  John  Nimmo,  as 
editor  of  the  paper;  but  he  being 
•known  to  be  a  journeyman  compositor 
in  Mr  Stevenson's  office/  Mr  Stuart 
•vefttsed  to  recognize  him.  This  per- 
son, however,  wrote  to  Mr  Stuart,  sta- 
ting that  he  was  authorized  to  give  up 


the  name  dF  the  writer  of  the  article; 
on  the  condition  that  Mr  Stuart  meant 
only  to  seek  the  satisfaction  usual  in 
MicA  caj«s^  (meaning  a  challenge.)  Af- 
ter a  long  correspondence  between  the 
first-named  parties,  and  much  unsuc- 
cessful discussion,  Mr  Stuart  made  ah 
attack  on  Mr  Stevenson,  in  the  Par- 
liament* square,  with  a  horse-whipy 
which  Mr  Stevenson  retaliated  with  a 
cane.  The  oarties  were  speedily  se- 
parated; and  Mr  Stevenson,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  demanded  from  Mr 
Stuart  the  satisfiiction  customary  in 
such  cases.  This  vras  refused  by  Mr 
Stuart,  on  the  ground,  that,  «*  as  the 
servile  instrument  of  a  partnership  of 
slander,"  he  was  unworthy  of  receiving 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.  lk& 
Stevenson  replied  on  the  following 
•day,  by  stating,  that  he  should  forth- 
with post  Mr  Stuart  as  **  a  coward 
and  scoundrel  i"  and  he  put  his  threat 
•  into  execution  iu:cordingly.  Next  day, 
both  parties  were  bound  over  by  the 
Sheriff,  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve 
months. 

Mr  Stuart,  however,  seemed  deterw 
mined  not  to  let  the  matter  rest  here  | 
and  havinj^  learned  that  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, with  several  other  professional 
and  private  gentlemen,  had  signed  an 
obligation  to  a  considerable  amount, 
to  support  the  Beacon,  he,  in  Septem- 
ber last,  wrote  to  bis  lordship,  that  he 
held  him  responsible  for  the  calumnies 
alluded  to^  and  called  upon  him  for  a 
formal  disavowal  of  t^em,  transmitting 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  numbers 
of  the  papers  containing  the  attacks. 
The  Lord  Advocate  decbned  perusing 
the  numbers  sent  to  him,  or  giving  an 
opinion  as  to  'the  articles  alluded  to^ 
whilst  certain  proceedings  were  pend- 
ing against  the  editor,  lie  intimated, 
however,  that  the  subscribers  to  the 
bond  intended  to  declare  their  appn>- 
val  only  of  the  political  principles  of 
the  Beacon^  and  never  had  it  m  con- 
templation that  the  paper  was  to  be* 
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come  the  vdiide  of  attack  i^mo  pti»> 
▼ate  character ;  that,  as  to  himtdf  per- 
sonally, he  had  no  concern  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  papery  and  neither  the  ar- 
ticles complained  of»  nor  any  other  in 
its  had  received  his  sanction  or  appro* 
vaL  This  explanation  not  bring  oeenw 
ed  satisfactory,  several  other  letters 
were  interchanged^  andt  at  length,  the 
Xiord  Advocate  expressly  disavowed 
all  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  at* 
tacks  on  the  character  and  hononr  of 
Mr  Stuart,  <«  in  Nos.  SO^  81,  S3»  84^ 
and  35,  or  in  any  other  number  of  the 
Beacon.'  The ^rrespondence between 
bis  lordship  and  Mr  Stuait  having  been 
published  separately,  and  in  most  of 
the  newspapers,  the  resuk  was,  that  on 
the  2 1  St  ultimo  the  pecuniary  support- 
ers of  the  Beacon  withdrew  their  bond 
from  the  Bank.  The  Earl  of  Hope. 
toun  also  gave  notice,  that  he  was  to 
withdraw  his  frank  from  the  paper  af- 
ter the  Ist  of  October.  These  pro- 
ceedings  proved  a  death-blow  to  the 
Beaoofh  which  ceased  to  be  published 
after  the  22d  of  September. 

Admibalty  OFrics,  October  9.— 
,Itear»Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Bkckwood,  conunander-in-chief  of  hn 
Majesty's  ships  in  the  East  Indies,  has 
transmitted  to  John  Wilson  Croker, 
Esq.  two  letters  which  he  hLd  received 
from  Captain  Lumlev,  of  his  Miyesty 'a 
ship  Topaze,  dated  off  Mocha,  tne 
18th  of  December  and  20th  of  Janiiu 
«ry  last,  of  which  the  following  are 
copies:— 

His  Majesty  s  Ship  Topaae,  off" 
Mockot  Dec.  1%,  182a 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  Uiat  having  received  the  commu* 
nications  of  the  nonoufable  the  goveiw 
nor  in  council  at  Bombay,  for  the  gui- 
dance of  my  conduct  in  demanding  sa- 
tisfaction for  insults  and  indignities  of- 
fered by  the  government  of  Mocha  to 
the  British  miff,  I  sailed  from  Bom- 
bayonthe  19th  of  November  vriditbe 
.expedition  which  had  been  equipped, 


aad  of  whiok  I  hadaaMflwd  Ike  I 


On  my  arrival  here  oo  the  9d  inataalb 
I  immediately  communicated  with  Mr 
Bruce,  the  honourable  Compaary'a 
agent,  who  had  been  appoiBlcd  to  assist 
me  in  this  service,  and  finding  fiom  Ua 
representationsy  that  he  had  I 
all  hopes  of  pacificatory  t 
and  that  none  but  coercive 
would  have  the  effect  of  indudnff  the 
govemment  of  Mocha  to  accede  to 
Uiedemandsof  the  British  goveouneot, 
on  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  racoasmend* 
ing  the  adoption  of  thosejneasurea  to 
me,  and  considerinff  that  it  vrould  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  British  interasta, 
I  lost  no  time  in  phdag  the  squadron 
in  the  best  possible  position:  and 
throuflrh  the  assistance  of  Mr  A,  J. 
Russd,  master,  (of  vrhose  profieaaioaal 
(^ttalities  I  cannot  speak  too  htghlr,) 
in  laying  down  buoys,  I  waa  enahlea 
on  the  same  afternoon  to  see  the  aqoa- 
dron  advantageously  disposed  of,  be. 
yondmj nsost  sanguine espectasioaa, 
pff  the  forts  and  town  of  Mocha.  At 
forty  minutes  past  seven  on  the  moriK 
ing  of  the  4th,  I  conuaenced  actioo, 
and  kept  np  a  spirited  and  wd-direct- 
ed  fire  against  them  until  thiity  aai- 
nutesjpast  twdve,  when  the  enemy  aest 
off  a  flsg  of  truce ;  I  then  ceased  fir- 
ing, and  gave  Fukee  Hassaio,tfae  Do- 
la,  two  hours  to  coander  of  the  tema 
thst  had  been  proposed;  atfif^na* 
notes  past  two,  the  terms  not  havti^ 
been  answered,  I  recommenced  actioo, 
and  the  enemy  having  abandoned  the 
north  fort,  I  directed  the  boa«aof  the 
squadron  to  be  manned  mid  armed  ; 
and  at  five  o'clock  they  left  the  ship 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  WsUiant 
Moriarty,  of  the  Topaae,ibrthe  pov- 
pose  of  spiking  the  guns  and  bhnmi^ 
up  the  north  Ibrt  |  befioie,  however, 
the  boats  could  reach  tiie  ahoie^  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  nposseawngtkeni- 
selvea  of  it,  and  occupied  it  in  force. 
Lieutenant  Wm«  Modarty,  notwitb- 
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to  tft&d,  ftnd  td« 
I  the  moft  daring  iotrepidhy 
«p  tt>  the  walls  of  the  mt,  onder  a 
hmrf  mad  wamt  annaTing  fire  of  iniu- 
ktftrf*  Finding  kimself  inHible»  af^r 
acpcatedatteaiptSvtoferce  an  entrance, 
mid  eoondeiingthat  ail  f nrther  eiFoits 
would  be  nMvailiag,  and  only  tend  to 
iiwreaae  the  ^teat  loss  which  theyhad 
alnadf  MMtained,  he  felt  himself  under 
the  oeeetsatyof  retreating  to  the  boats  | 
which  operation  was  covered  in  a  very 
bandsoow  manner  by  Mr  Charles  Na^ 
pier,  mafter^s  nnate^  and  Mr  Francis 
8ewell»  admiralty  midshipman,  in  the 
bmqge  and  launch  of  the  Topaze. 

Wbea  I  renaark  to  you,  that  every 
officer  disembarked  on  this  service 
from  the  Topaze^  was  either  killed  or 
wounded,  yon  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  galkntrr  and  devotion  with 
which  they  led  taeir  men  to  the  at- 
tack ;  and  though  it  was  not  crowned 
vrith  the  sacoess  it  merited,  their  con- 
duct descwes  the  highest  oratse. 

Amongst  the  killed  I  have  to  re- 
mt  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  K.  G.  At- 
kinsan,  of  the  royal  marinesi  a  most 
flullaiit  and  nserttoriotts  officer  $  Mr 
C«  P«  GiHf  who  had  conspieuoosly  dis- 
tinguished himself;  and  Mr  F.  8.  Bur* 
a  young  officer  of  the  highest 


In  the  auasber  wounded  ate  Lieu« 
aeaaau  Wright  and  Moriarty;  Mr 
AJgMPdcr  luforton,  boatswain,  a  most 
xedoas  officer ;  Mr  William  Stephens^ 
miasiraky  midshipman^  and  who  has 
served  loug  and  with  credit,  and  whom 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  pro- 
tectioB  )  and  Mr  Robert  Ward,  adnii« 
lultymidshipmaB,  mortally,  since  dead, 
a  deserving  and  |pillant  officer.  The 
aksU  and  stientton  which  has  beect 
shtwn  by  Mr  Jamca  Foy^  surgeon, 
and  Mr  Wiliiam  Porteons,  assistant* 
sai^geoB>  towards  the  wounded,  merit 
wf  warmest  praise. 

lu  the  evenittg  I  had  ordered  the 

V0I»«  ZIV.  WktLT  II. 


Benares  and  Antelope^  cruisers,  to  shift 
their  birth,  abreast  of  the  town,  to 
protect  the  bomb-vessel,  which  had 
beenthrowiog  shells  half-hourl  v  during 
the  day.  The  precision  with  wtiich  the 
mortar  had  been  fired,  was,  at  nine  o'- 
clock, marked  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  flames  in  the  town.    It  continued 
burning  untfi  thirty  minutes  past  three 
in  the  mominG^  The  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  Jacob,  of  the  ar- 
tillery, was  highly  praiseworthy,  and 
chants  mv  grateful  acknowledgments. 
He  speaJts  most  highly  of  the  detach* 
ment  of  artillery  under  his  command. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  at  SO 
minutes  past  seven,'  the  enemy  again 
hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Dola  having  delivered 
hostages  to  ensure  their  compliance 
with  our  demands,  I  consented  to  a 
truce  of  14  days,  and  have  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  every  thing  will 
be  satisfactorily  settled  as  soon  as  the 
courier,  who  has  been  dispatched  to 
Senna,  can  return. 

Durmg  the  whole  course  of  the 
operations  at  this  place,  rendered  ex- 
tremely arduous  from  the  violence  with 
which  the  wind  has  blown,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  carnring  them 
on,  I  have  derived  from  Lieutenant 
Wilkie^  first  lieutenant  of  this  ship,  sdl 
the  assistance  which  I  could  have  an« 
ticipated  from  an  officer  of  his  abilities 
and  experience. 

'  To  Captains  Faithful  and  Robson, 
commandmg  the  honourable  Company*! 
cruisen  Benares  and  Antelope ;  Cap- 
tsin  Jones,  commanding  the  Emard, 
Conlpany's  itore-ship  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Elwin,  of  the  Thames,  Company's 
mortar-boat,  I  am  highly  indebted  for 
their  zealous  aad  active  co-operations. 
They  report  most  fully  of  the  conduct 
of  their  crews. 

In  calling  your  particular  attention 
to  the  distinguished  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenant Moriarty,  I  feel  myself  quite  un 
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I  faate  great  plMsttrc  in 
you  of  the  cordiality  which  had 
silted  bet%veen  Captain  Bruce  and  onr- 
aalf,  and  the  great  benefit  the  fcknc 
lernctt  has  deri fed  from  hii  aid. 
I  have  the  honour  to  he*  8cc. 

(Signed)  J.  R.  LuMLETt  captaia. 
To  Rear-Admind  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry 

Bfau:kwood,  Bart,  and  K.C.B.  Com- 

awider-in-Chiefy  &c  ice, 

A  retnm  of  tlie  kiUed  aid  woiiBded» 
on  board  the  ships  and  vesseli  of  the 
sqaadron»  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Richard  Lumley,  of  his  Ma*> 
jest^'s  ship  Toptze,  in  the  atuck 
agamst  Mocha>  on  the  4«h  of  De* 
cember»  18W. 

TopAZE. — Lieutenant  R.  G.  Atkinson^ 
royal  marines,  killed. 

M  r  C.  P.  Gill,  mastei^s  mate,  ditto. 

Mr  F.  S.  Burnett,  midshipman,  ditto. 

Lieutenant  WfUaam  Moriarty,  aoyal 
navy,  wounded. 

Lieutenant  C.  M.  M.  Wright,  ditto, 
ditto. 

Mr  Alexander  Morton,  boatowain, 
ditto. 

Mr  Robert  Ward,  Admiralty  midships 
man,  ditto  severely,  since  dead. 

Mr  Wflliara  Stephemi,  ditto,  laaaadad. 

William  Neil,  boatawaia'ii  male^  ditto. 

John  Brennob,  ^narter-maatov  ditto. 

William  Stewart,  ditto,  ditto. 

1  seaman  killed,  10-  wounded ;  6  ae* 
Terely,  S  of  the  latter  since  dead. 

East  India  Comfaky's  C&uizies 
Awn  AftTiLLERT.— 2  seamen,  8  of  the 
Bombay  artillery,  killed^  1  seaman,  S 
^^oartcr-gunners,  1  private  of  native  ar- 
tdlcfy,  4  aeapoys,  wounded. 

Total--6  kided,  97  woondsd. 

Additional  retura  of  killed  and  v<mnd« 
ed  on  board  the  sf  uadroBy  employ* 
«d  as  above-asentioned»  in  the  at* 
tacka  which  took  plaoe  betwcan  the 
S6th  and  3let  of  Deeendier,  iAch»- 
aifo. 

ToPAca*^!  prifats;  marine  kiled ;  S 
wounded. 


Eaot  IlrstA  Oonain^a  Ca 
AUD  AfcMtmmT^^T  ianfimant  H«  WiU 
aon,  of  the  Company's  rasrinaaj  wounded 
aeveiely* 

Lieutenant  William  Jacob,  of  the  Bom* 
bay  artillery,  ditto. 

8  seamen  wounded. 

Total---*!  killed,  10  wounded. 

l6th«-*OUTBAOX8  nff  TBM  GOOlT- 

IT  Lii»iuca:.-^Bal]inTirick,  tha  raai* 
dence  6f  M.  Wlute»  Esq.  waa  attaeked 
on  Thnrsday  aight,  at  the  early  hour 
of  eight  o'clock,  by  a  very  large  party, 
aU  well  armed.    Mr  White  had  but 
one  servant  man  in  the  hoose.    They 
first  attacked  the  door  with  a  sledge, 
and  required  Mmto  hand  out  hta  arma, 
particularizing  the  number  Uttd  kind 
ne  had,  and  as  accurately  as  possible, 
with  a  promise  of  their  beinfr  returned 
after  a  few  nights.  Mr  White  reibaed 
doing  so  I  on  which  they  succeeded  to 
breaking  one  of  theiroo  baitofm  win- 
do  w  in  uke  hall,  by  which  a  great  ooni. 
her  entered.  Bebg  ao  much  oot-iMSoi. 
bered,  Mr  White  put  o«t  the  ligiit«» 
and  took  his  station  at  the  winding  of 
tiw  stairs,  and  declared  his  deterami». 
tbtt  to  hate  the  lifeof  tbe  first  peiaon 
who  would  attempt  to  ascend  them  ; 
they  reoaained  for  aone  time  in  tlie 
bally  and  after  a  long  ooosultation,  n^* 
tired,  without  arms,  or  even  bang  al- 
lowed the  satisfiiction  to  seaich  for 
them.    Mr  White's  futn  conduct  ia 
worthy  imitation,  and  notbing  ia  more 
clear  than  that  a  little  detemsaation 
would  putdowttthedasUfdlyMaateita. 
On  Friday  night,  between  the  komrs 
of  nhie  and  ten  o'dock,  a  banditti  at* 
tacked  the  house  of  Jaases  Raynond, 
Bs^.  of  Hollywood,  and  sucoeedod  in 
takng  off  two  guns  and  a  blaodei^ass. 
Mr  Raymond  was  in  Kerry,aiid  beinp 
aopriied  of  hia  absence,  they  aitKked 
tne  ftoat  and  rear  of  the  boose  ot  the 
aame  thne^  breakmg  aH  the  wfaidows  i 
hot  not  bemg  abk  to  force  an  entry  at 
the  lower  pvt,  thejr  dialled  to  n  win- 
dow on  the  second  iloor,  which  they 
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dirfifd  iD»  and  hj  tint  tm$m 
plitlied  thirir  object.  The  Mune  pwty 
abo  mtucked  the  house  of  T.  B.  Fits* 
gertld,  Esq.  of  BtUinviricky  asdlo  like 
manner  obtained  fire-arms. 

The  houses  of  T.  Fniloog,  Esq.  at 
Dromcolloher*  akid  Captain  R.  OdeUi 
oear  the  Grove^  were  attacked  for  fire* 
arasi  on  Satorday  night,  and  the  bao* 
dilti  beat  off. 

Seteial  honseaia  the  Tillage  of  BaU 
liDffarry  were  searched  on  finoday 
omt  for  fire*«nns» 

The  house  of  Richard  J.  Steieley» 
Bsq.  of  Glaoduff,  was  attacked  on  Sa> 
torday  by  a  nttsaeroos  band  of  roffianSi 
who»  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  seien  stand  of  annSi  but 
the  arms  were»  on  Tuesday  nightt  sent 
back  to  him  in  perfect  repair. 

In  the  middle  of  the  daj  on  Wed* 
siesday»  a  gang  of  armed  feilows»  with 
their  Ssoes  b&kened^  had  the  hardi* 
liood  to  enter  Canias8»  the  residence  of 
J.SuUivan,  Esq.  but  were  disappointed 
in  obtaining  fire  armsy  which  Mr  Sol* 
Mfrni  had  removed  a  short  time  before. 

The  arms  taken  from  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere  Hunt,  Bart,  at  Currah,  have 
been  returned  to  Sir  Aubrey's  biwther* 
inJaw,  Mr  Rice,  M.P. 

After  the  party  took  the  arms  from 
MrNash'shousCy  theyprocceded  to  the 
boose  of  a  re^MCtable  farmer,  of  the 
aame  of  Wallis,  a  tenant  of  Mr  Ma- 
aoo^Sy  of  Glenbrook,  from  whom  they 
«ook  a  gun  |  and  hence  arose  an  erro- 
neous report  that  Mr  Mason's  house 
wus  attacked. 

On  Monday  night,  about  twelve  o'- 
dock^  Mr  Millwood's  premises,  at 
Coonbrook,  were  attacked  by  a  num- 
ber of  men,  who  surrounded  thelodee 
at  the  ^te,  and  after  threatening  toe 
people  mside,  and  desiring  them  not  to 
attempt  to  stir  out,  proceeded  to  strip 
the  Ind  oS  the  roof,  a  ouantity  m 
which  they  carried  aamy.  This  is  the 
third  time  Mr  Millwood's  phu:e  was 


l» 


robbed  of  kadf  and  onee  his  hous^di* 
tered  in  search  of  arms. 

A  party  of  the  military  came  up  with 
a  banditu  on  Thursday  night,  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  upon 
whom  they  fired ;  one  of  them  has  beea 
kflled  and  several  wounded^one  man 
has  been  brought  in  prisoner  to  the 
bridewdl  of  Rathkeale. 

The  yeomanry  corps  of  Colonel 
Crosbie  and  Captain  Leslie,  nightly 
patrol  the  roads  between  Tarbert  and 
Listowel,  which  prevents  anv  ootragea 
whatever  being  perpetrated  in  theae 
districts. 

Lord  Courtenay's  propcrtT  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  disorders  whkh  for 
some  time  have  agitated  the  county  of 
Limerick.  This  extensive  esUte  com* 
prises  42^000  phintation  acres.  The 
property  fell  out  of  lease  between  the 
years  1810  and  1818,  when  it  was  re* 
leased  at  the  enormous  rete  of  the  war 
prices.  Abatements  were  ^pranted  at 
the  peace,  which  have  been  disGOBtino* 
ed  for  the  last  three  years. 

Lord  Courteoay  resides  on  the  con* 
tineot,  and  his  propertv  is  managed  by 
trustees,  several  of  wnom  have  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  district  for  the  specidl 
purpose  of  investigating  the  circum* 
aunces,  and  we  trust  they  will  see  good 
cause  for  changm^  a  system  so  ruinous 
to  both  his  kmship  and  the  tenantry* 
In  the  meantime,  toe  tenants  have  ad- 
dressed a  statement  of  facts  to  die 
public,  which  shews  that  they  have 
just  grounds  of  complaint,  although  it 
cannot  in  any  degree  palliate  their 
violation  of  tbe  laws  of  tne  country. 

It  appears  that  the  gentlenien  de» 
puted  by  Lord  Courtenay's  trustees  to 
mvestigate  the  conduct  of  the  agent, 
arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th.  They  were  met  by  a  large 
concourse  of  the  tenantry,  who  to» 
the  horses  from  the  carriM;es,  and  drew 
them  to  the  inn,  amidst  moutt  of  con- 
gretulatmn.    The  town  was  illumina* 
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ted»  bcmfires  bkaed,  and  the  anivil  «f . 
tlieae  gentkmen  hts  diffiued  geaend 
joy. 

County  Clarb.— On  Monday  Ustt 
a  process  serrer  from  Ennis^  who  went 
to  the  hoase  of  Caputn  W.  V.  Taylor, 
at  Burton-hill,  in  this  connty,  within 
about  two  miles  of  Limerick,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  a  latitat  upon  him, 
was,  after  senring  the  writ,  pursued  at 
a  short  distance  from  Captam  Taylor'a 
house  by  a  posse  of  men,  and  beaten 
most  unmercifully,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated,  and  the  writ,  with  several  other 
Sapers,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  that 
e  had  about  him,  taken  from  him. 

—  From  thb  New  York  Ad ver- 
TiavR.— It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we 
turned  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  subject  of  the  piracies  committed 
upon  the  commerce  of  our  merchants 
in  the  West  India  seas,  and  all  along 
the  route  from  here  to  South  America^ 
As  the  robberies  increase  both  in  num- 
ber and  atrocity,  and  as  no  effectual 
measures,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  have" 
been  taken  to  prevent  them  in  future, 
we  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  pub- 
lisher of  a  paper  to  bring  every  fresh 
caK  distinctly  before  the  public,  that 
the  .opinion  of  the  public  may  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  produce  that  effect 
upon  the  government,  which  we  fear 
nothing  else  will  be  able  to  accomplish. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  publish 
to-day  two  cases,  one  transmitted  to 
us  from  the  office  of  the  Georgian 
(Savannah),  published  there  on  the 
31st  of  August  last,  and  the  other 
from  Norfo&  in  Virginia.  If  such 
daring  villainy  as  this  is  suffered  to 
exist,  the  external  commerce  of  our 
country  will  soon  be  cut  up  root  and 
branch.  We  are  surprised  that  our 
merchantmen,  despairing  of  aid  from 
ffovernmeot,  do  not  prepare  themselves 
tor  self-defence*  They  are  now  sub- 
jected to  the  disgrace  of  being  plun- 
dered, not  only  by  sloQps  and  schoon- 
ers, but  by  the  crews  of  long-boats. 


Anntd  wMi  dcadiT  wcapoqs,  dtey 
bring  to  our  umuraieaand  hc^lcts  oMr- 
chantmen,  and  vrith  the  most  inaakat 
as  well,  as  bleod>Uiirsty  ferocity,  rob 
them  of  the  indispensable  articles  of 
dieir  own  and  their  vessel's  safety.  If 
we  had  no  armed  8hip»*>if  we  were 
entirely  destitute  of  naval  force,  there 
would  be  something  like  an  apokgy 
for  suffering  this  aggravated  abnae  and 
injustice  to  exist.  Even  in  that  case, 
however,  our  merchant  vessds  ought 
to  be  sufiered  to  cany  their  own  arms 
for  their  own  protection.  But  we  have 
armed  national  vessels  that  want  em- 
ployment—we have  officers  and  men 
that  want  active  service'  and  the  noer- 
chants  pay.enough  for  the  support  of 
thegovemment  to  demand  protection. 

We  think  the  subject  one  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  all  oonoeraed  in 
foreign  commerce,  to  claim  their  moat 
serious  and  earnest  atteatioa  ;  and  we 
should  be  gratified  to  see  the  merchanu 
engaged  in  that  commerce  bestirring 
themselves,  and.  adopting  such  mea- 
sures for  their  own  safety,  aa  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  seems  to  require. 

—  A  letter  from  Barcelona,  dated 
September  29,  gives  the  following  de- 
tails : — «  Sickness  prevails  in  every 
street ;  our  town  has  already  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  population*  According 
to  the  health-bulletins  issued  every 
morning,  from  60  to  70  new  cases* 
and  alKiut  30  deaths,  occur  dafly* 
During  the  last  three  days  the  mortali- 
ty has  rather  diminiabed. 

**  Barcelonetta  is  more  nnfortooate. 
The  bulletins  state  the  daily  dcatha 
there  at  from  40  to  50^  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  number  of  victims  is 
diminished  in  these  official 


ments. 

*^  The  greatest  order  is  i 
at  Barcelona,  and  the  efforta  of  chari- 
ty are  unremitting.  A  subscription  bsa 
been  opened,  in  support  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  for  the  rdidP.  of  the  dcatitiHe, 
which  alreadyamouats  to  40,000  francs 
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{ imSL  Idt.  tteiliogk)  and  soup  it  dis- 
tributed in  various  quartera  of  the 

—  From  the  i^d'to  the  25th  ioclu. 
«if  e»  died  in— - 


Barcdona 

Bttroelonefta 

Seminary 


146 
44 


Total  ....  389 
No  Yx.«-^The  above  indnd^  those  who 
died  in  the  dty  and  in  Barcelonetta^  in 
four  day%  of  all  kinds  of  disesses ;  but 
the  Faculty  estimate  that  three-fourths  are 
of  the  yellow  fever. 

The  number  of  patients  now  in  the 
city»  Baroelonettat  the  Seminary,  and 
the  house  of  the  Vice  Queen,  is  481, 
being-an  increase  of  SI  since  yesterday. 
The  number  of  deaths  having  been  76, 
cared  and  removed  13»  and  new  cases 

By  accounts  from  Meqninenza»  of 
the  .24fth|  SSth,  and  26th,  the  conta*. 
gion  seems  to  be  spreading  there  also, 
bat  not  in  so  great  a  degree. 

ToBTOfiA.-— This  unnappy  town, 
which  is  filled  with  death  in  all  its 
parts,  and  its  vicinity,  especially  Las 
Roquela,  where  the  contagion  com* 
miu  dreadful  ravages,  is  worthy  of  the 
greatest  compassion  ;  and  an  hospital 
of  convalescence  is  confided  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  San  Viacente,  Paul, 
and  Young.  Eleves,  who  have  offered 
themselves  for  this  service,  compelled 
by&elinffs of  humanity.  The  Com* 
mittee  of  this  Junta  has,  for  the  se- 
cond time,  assisted  it  with  some  vine- 
gar,  chooolflte,  and  rice*  The  greatest 
care  continues  to  be  taken  in  maintain* 
ing  the  cordon  i  and  two  unhaj^ 
wretches,  who  had  the  boldness  to  pass 
it,  have  been  stopped,  and  given  up  to 
the  ligour  of  the  hws.  An  instance  of 
the  same  kind  carried  the  contagion  to 
Mequinenza,  which  is  now  surrounded 
with  a  oordion.  This  fact,  and  that 
some  persons  from  Tortosa  and  its 
country-houses  have  entered  Sarragos- 


sa  and  Fraya,  hte  caused  the  Junta  to 
declare  Mequinenza  infected,  Sarra* 
goisa  and  Fraya  suspected,  and  per- 
sons coming  firom  all  parts  of  that  pro- 
vince in  general  subject  to  ten  days' 
surveillance.  The  port  of  Malaga  is 
a^n  declared  suspected,  a  person  ha- 
vmg  died  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
though  his  illness  was  not  contagious. 
An  article  from  Sarragossa  of  the 
£6th  September,  says  there  was  no  fear 
of  contagion  in  that  city. 

29. — ^About  eight  o'clock,  another 
of  those  awful  catastrophes  which, 
within  these  few  years,  it  has  too  often 
been  our  melancholy  duty  to  mention, 
occurred  at  Carville  colliery,  near  New- 
castle. The  pit  had  been  re-opened  for 
working  about  eight  weeks,  by  the 
downers  of  the  adjoining  colliery  of 
Wall's  End.  The  workmen  employed 
in  it  had  been  selected  as  the  very 
prime,  from  the  whole  of  the  exten- 
sive works  of  the  owners,  and  the  ven- 
tilation was  considered  as  complete  as 
that  of  any  mine  on  the  river.  We  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  band  (L  e. 
stratum  of  stone)  in  the  coal,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  use  candles  in  blast* 
ing  it.     However  that  may  be,  at  the 
time  above  mentioned,  when  fiftv-five 
persons  were  in  the  mine,  an  explosion 
of  hydrogen  gas  took  place,  which  killed 
fifty-two  of  them,  wounded  dreadfully 
two  others,  one  of  whom  is  since  deao, 
and  only  one  miraculously  escaped  un- 
hurt. The  explosion  shook  the  ground 
like  an  earthquake,  and  made  the  fur- 
niture dance  in  the  surrounding  houses. 
The  body  of  one  boy  was  blown  high 
out  of  the  shaft,  and  fell  again  to  the 
bottom.    By  this  lamentwle  event, 
t  wenty*stx  widows,  and  between  eighty 
and  ninety  children,  have  been  depri- 
ved of  their  support.     Forty  of  the 
sufferers  were  under  forty  years  of 
age.    It  is  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  one  of  them  told  his  wife, 
before  setting  out  to  work  on  the  fa- 
tal morning,  that  he  had  dreamt  the 
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pit  W19  Uown  up,  and  At  iiflEbdiQi^ 
stely  entreated  hm  not  to  go  ;  but  he 
said  it  was  but  a  dreamt  and  waived 
her  advice.  The  man  who  escapcid»  iu 
the  course  of  an  hour^  bravely  ventii>- 
red  down  again  to  the  minet  to  assist 
in  bringins  up  his  unfortunate  €Oi»- 
panions.  An  uquest  was  on  Wednes- 
day held  on  the  bodies*  by  S.  Reedt 
£»q.9  and  the  verdict  was,  that  «*  the 
sufferers  accidentally  came  by  thdr 
deaths,  by  an  explosion  of  hydrogen 

SiS  in  the  workings  of  the  colliery/' 
n  Thursday  afternoon  they  were  de- 
cently buried  in  Wall's  End  church- 
yard^ at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of 
the  colliery,  who  presented  each  fsoui- 
ly  with  a  guinea  tor  present  use,  i^id 
will  afford  them  houses,  fuel,  &c*  as 
long  as  they  may  need  them ;  but  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  benevolence 
of  the  public  will  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions  of  a  similar  nati^re,  step  for- 
ward to  alleviate,  as  far  as  pecuniary 
benevolence  can  alleviate,  the  anguish 
of  this  unhappy  and  long  train  of 
mourners. 

—  A  respecuble  farmer  named  Wid^ 
dicombe,  residing  at  Winslow,  near 
Yealmtop^  was  unfortunately  killed  at 
Ivy-Bridge,  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse^  a  !ew  days  ago,  at  the  moment 
the  Regulator  Coach  was  passing,  by 
which  accident  his  head  was  so  crush- 
ed by  one  of  the  wheels»  as  to  cause 
lus  death. 


«<  Jfy  th0  Lifrd  LieuUnaiU  and  Cowi- 
cUoflreiafML 

**  a  7b0cx.amat10k. 

«  Talbot, 
«  Whereas,  we  have  received  infor- 
mation, that,  on  Sunday  the  I4tb  of 
October  instant,  Richard  Groing,  Esq. 
a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, and  hte  ehief  magistrate  of  the 


pdScie  eauUisiitd  IB  Ait€Odtty»ivai, 
on  his  retnm  bom  Limerick,  wvyJmd 
at  or  near  a  place  called  Cnrraliettt,  at 
a  short  distance « from  Rathkeide^  ia 
the  said  county,  and  inhumaaly  mvr- 
dered  by  some  person  or  persons  at 
present  unknown,  by  a  discharge  of 
fire-arms. 

**  Now  we,  the  Lotd 
and  Council  of  Ireland,  with  a 
of  bringing  the  persons  eoaoeroad  in 
the  said  barbarous  murder  to  speedy 
and  condign  punishment,  do  hereby 
offer   a    reward   of    two    thousand 
pounds,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  the 
following  mMinery  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall,  within  the  ^Moeof 
six  calendar  months  from  the  datt 
hereof,  discover  the  persons  conceiued 
in  the  said  murder^  so  as  that  they,  or 
any  of  them,  be  a|>ptchended  and  pro- 
secuted to  conviction  |  that  is  to  say, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds 
for  each  and  every  of  the  first  fi«e^  and 
one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  of  the  next  five  persona  ( 
'  ed  in  the  said  murder,  as  jseri 
or  accomplice^  who  shell  be  iVpn^ 
bended  and  prosecuted  to  conneUnn^ 
M  aforesaid. 

**  And  in  order  to  induce  any  of 
the  aooompKoes  in  the  said  nnnkr  to 
make  discovery  theied^  we  do  beteby 
offer  his  Majesty's  most  gncions  poiv 
don  to  any  of  the  said  aneooinlsoeSi 
except  the  person  or  persons  wno  wty 
tually  fired  at  the  said  Kiobanl  Going, 
who  shall  give  infomatko^  so  aa  tiiiat 
the  others,  or  any  of  themt  iMf  be 
apprehended  and  prasecnied  to  oo»- 
viction,.aad  ^  as  said  kst^aneotioned 
discovery  shall  be  made  vritfaitt  die 
space  of  two  calendar  months  fioai  the 
date  hereof. 

*<  And  we  do  hereby  stricsly  dum 
and  command  all  Ibyoia,  Smfts 
Bailiffs*  and  others  hn  Mi^eaty's  k>- 
ying  0ubjects,  to  be  aiding  and  aasirt- 
ing  in  apprehending  all  and  every  of 
the  person  or  persons  vrbo  wte  or  were 
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1  in  Ike  AmtiA  murdef ,  or 
in  inttignting  tbe  nniet  so  m  that  he» 
•lie,  or  they^  may  be  apprehended  for 
the  mme»  according  to  taw. 

**  Gi^n  at  the  Council  Chamber  in 
DuhHtt,  the  17th  day  of  October, 
1831. 

«<  John  G.  Dublin,  Erne,  Frankfort, 
Castlecoote,  Norbury^  W.  Downes, 
Wm.  M^Mahon,  D.  Baird,  8t  Geo. 
Daly,  J.  Radeliff. 

**  God  sayb  the  Kino." 

furAef  PotHcukiinw 

On  Sunday  last,  Richard  Going, 
Esq.  latdy  in  command  of  the  county 
of  Limerick  estaUishment  of  police, 
left  that  city  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  for  Rathkeale,  on  horae- 
back,  unattended;  and  on  his  way, 
stopped  at  the  house  of  John  Waller, 
Esq.  of  Castletown,  where  he  remain- 
ed but  a  short  time ;  from  thence  be 
proceeded  by  the  road  to  Cappagh, 
and  when  near  the  commons  of  Rath- 
keale, and  from  that  town  not  dbtant 
two  miles,  he  waa  attacked  by  a  num- 
ber of  demons,  in  the  ^ape  of  men, 
armed;   several   thota  in  succession 
were  fired  at  him,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  wounds,  must  have  instant- 
It  deprived  him  of  life.    Not  content, 
the  Uood-thirBtY  villaina  approadied 
the  li&less   body,  and^  either  with 
blndffeona  or  the  butts  of  muskets, 
beat  him  desperately  about  the  head* 
7here  could  not  have  elapsed  many 
minutes  after  the  murder,  when  the 
corpse  was  found  on  the  road  by  the 
next  passenger )  and  the  aoeonat  of  it 
having  reached  Rathkeale,  his  mangled 
remains  were  brought  into  that  town 
about  half  past  four  o'clock  at  noon. 
There  were  five  musket-ball  wounds 
in  the  bodyi  one  of  which  perforated 
his    heart,  several   superficial   slug^ 
wounds  on  the  right  side,  two  musket 
shots  in  the  head,  one  entered  the  left 
temple«-thc  ear  split,  and  his  face 


much  bruised.  The  right  arm  waa  al^ 
so  broken  bv  a  musket  ball.  Mr  Go*- 
inff ,  on  leaving  Rathkeale,  took  a  case 
of  pistols  in  his  coat  pocket,  which,  it 
b  supposed  he  had  vnth  him  on  his  re- 
turn, and  were  taken  by  the  murder- 
ets ;  he  had  a  considerable  anm  of  mo> 
ney  with  him,  which,  with  hit  wateh^ 
remained  untouched* 

17th.*— LiMKRiCKw— MrGamg^ans 
mains  have  just  reached  town,  fand^ 
melancholy  to  state,  under  mihtary 
escort,)  on  its  way  for  interment  in 
the  family  vault  at  kilnara,  near  New» 
pon,  county  Tippenuy.  The  pro- 
cession is  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  most  respectable  ^ntlemen  from 
the  surrounding  counties,  and  a  nmne- 
rous  train  of  tenantry. 

Government  have  adopted  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  that  part  of  Limerick 
which  is  disturbed,  to  the  dominion 
of  the  laws. 

— b  The  Eari  Falconberg,  of  Grims- 
hy,  one  of  the  whale-ships  in  the  late 
Greenland  fishevy,  waa  cut  through 
by  the  ice,  under  which  the  vessel 
soon  disappeared^  and  the  Leviathan, 
of  Hull,  was  iiterallr  penetrated  by 
the  ice  on  each  side,  until  it  cut 
through,  and  carried  away  the  maio- 
nust.    The  loss  of  the  fine  ship  Dex- 
terity,  of  Leith,  was  attended  with 
aggnivating  circumstances }  for,  ha- 
ving got  twenty-two  fish,  a  riolent 
gale  of  wind  came  on  while  the  |^ter 
part  of  the  crew  was  absent  in  the 
boats,  and  the  sliip  was  driven  on  a 
reef  of  rocks  and  bflged  ;  so  that,  oh 
the  tvtum  of  her  boats  and  seamen 
with  six  fish,  sufficient  to  fill  the  vessel, 
it  was  found  their  ship  was  lost,  and 
with  great  reluctance,  but  of  haid  ne- 
cessity, it  was  abandoned.    As  thfc 
whale^ship  Achilles  was  taking  Duo- 
dee  harbour,  on  Thursdav  forenoon, 
the  11th  instant,  she  was,  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  pilots  it  is  said,  run 
against  the  powder  maganine.    The 
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eatteni  turret  of  the  magazine  was  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  shock,  and  the  bow« 
sprit  of  the  ship  was  also  broken.  The 
Achilles  brought  home  three  boats' 
crews,  belonging  to  the  Dexterity  of 
Leith. 

•^  Some  disturbances  ha^e  lately 
taken  place  in  the  town  of  Douglas 
and  Peel,  Isle  of  Man.  The  corn-deal- 
ers haTing  conspired^  and  put  an  un- 
necessary advance  on  the  price  of  that 
indispensable  articley  the  lower  classes 
collected  and  demolished  the  houses  of 
several  bakers  and  flour-venders.  A 
good  deal  of  property  was  earned  off 
by  the  mob,  and  wines  and  spirits  were 
let  flowine  in  the  streets.  As  there 
were  no  military  in  the  iilandy  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  different  towns,  being 
joined  by  the  half-pay  officers,  asso- 
ciated under  the  command  of  Major 
Nichollylate  of  the  97th  regiment,  and 
having  obtained  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  King's  store,  they  succeeded 
in  restoring  order,  after  wounding  two 
or  three  of  the  rioters,  and  securing 
the  ring-leaders.  'Vroops  have  been 
ordered  from  England ;  the  corn-deal- 
ers have  lowered  their  prices,  and  the 
exportation  of  grain  from  the  island  is 
inhibited  for  three  ntonths.  On  Friday 
se'ennighty  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
the  Manx  cavalry  and  half-pay  soldiers 
were  still  on  duty,  and  all  was  quiet. 

— »  A  French  paper  mentions  a  re- 
cent duel  which  took  place  between 
two  ladies  in  the  forest  of  Boulogne. 
Two  shots  were  exchanged.  Thequar- 
rel  terminated  as  usual  at  a  resuura- 
teur's,  near  the  Porte  Maillot.  Mo- 
tives  of  jealousy  were,  it  is  said,  the 
cause  of  this  hostile  meeting. 

1 8th.*— DrDufour,  an  eminentFrench 
phystcian»  died  suddenly  at  Paris  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Him- 
self, and  fifty  other  physicians,  had 
assembled  at  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  St  Luke,  when,  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  first  course,  he  was  seized 
with  apoplexf,  which,  in  spite  of  the 


medical  aid  of  his  brethren  promptly 
administered,  terminated  his  life  in  five 
minutes. 

—The  monument  erected  at  Witten- 
berg in  honour  of  Martin  Luther,  was 
commemorated  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  Slst  of  October.  The  day  be- 
ing extremely  fine,  the  concourse  of 
people  was  very  great,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  order 
and  solemnity  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  which  made  profound  impression 
on  the  spectators.  The  statue  of  the 
great  reformer,  by  M.  Schadow,  is  a 
masterpiece.  Bezore  the  statue  was 
uncovered,  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
hymn,  •«  Einfeste  Berg  ist  unser  Gcrf/,** 
was  sung  in  chorus,  and  had  a  surpri* 
singly  sublime  effect,  Dr  Nitsch  then 
delivered  a  suitable  discourse,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  a  signal  being 
given,  the  covering  of  the  monument 
fell,  and  disclosed  this  noble  work. 
Many  of  the  spectators,  overpowered 
by  their  feelings,  fell  on  their  knees  in 
adoration  of  the  Almighty,  who  gave 
us  this  great  man. 

The  preacher  then  put  up  a  solemn 

?rayer,  concludincr  with  the  Lord''s 
'rayer,  after  which  the  whole  assem- 
bly sung  the  hymn,  «*  The  Lord  ap- 
peared, and  restored  to  us  his  work 
through  his  servant." 

In  the  evening  a  bright  fire  was  kin- 
dled in  iron  baskets  placed  around  the 
monument,  and  was  kept  up  the  whole 
night.  All  the  houses,  not  excepting 
the  smallest  cottage,  were  illuminated ; 
the  Town«hou8e,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Castle,  and  the  barracks,  were  distin- 
guished by  suitable  inscriptions,  and  a 
loftT  illumination  between  the  towers 
of  the  town  announced  the  sense  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Luther's  native  place 
iionoured  his  memory.  The  students 
from  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic,  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner,  and  went  at  eleven  at 
night  to  the  market-place,  where  they 
sung  several  academic   songs.     The 
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;  of  thit  day  wiU  lesve  io  tbc 
heatU  of  the  ptople  of  Wittenberg, 
and  of  all  Protestantt,  an  impression 
of  respect  and  mtitude  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Prnssiay  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  soknn  comme* 
moration. 


NOVEMBER. 


The  most  mehncholy  accounts  have 
been  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  of  the  deplorable 
effects  of  the  long  continued  dry  wea- 
ther. The  crops  of  yams,  expected 
about  this  season,  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely lost,  as  well  as  every  other  kind 
of  provisions,  and  it  u  feared  that  many 
proprietors  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  purchase  provision  for  their  negroes. 
Many  cattle  have  perished  from  the 
want  of  water  and  tood,  and  the  next 
crop  of  sugar  will  be  lost  throughout 
several  districU,  the  canes  being  irre- 
coverably  withered. 

With  such  a  miserable  prospect,  the 
reduction  of  the  polUtax  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  loan  of  80,000/., 
may  be  considered  a  most  fortunate 
dfcumstance,  and  other  and  large 
loans*  must*  be  indispensably  resorted 
to,  to  defray  the  public  contingencies, 
unless  some  immediate  steps  are  taken 
by  government  for  the  lefief  of  the 
ruined  sugar  planters,  whose  produce, 
at  the  present  prices  and  duties,  even 
under&vourable  circumstances, do  not 
afford  a  sufficient  profit  to  defray  the 
necessary  contbgencies  of  their  estates. 

16th«— Windsor  and  the  neighbour- 
hood was  visited  with  one  of  the  hea- 
viest storms  of  rain  ever  remembered 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  watery 
toncnts  descended  with  scarc^  any 
abateoaent  from  nine  till  eleven  o'clock. 
All  the  low  grounds  are  uundated. 
The  land  flood  from  the  Forest  came 
so  rapidly  into  the  Sheet-strect-road 


and  the  adjoining;  meadows,  that  hor- 
ses and  other  anunals  were  with  diffi« 
oolty  saved ;  any  sheep  that  may  have 
been  out  must  have  been  washed  avray. 
The  storm  extended  many  miles  round 
the  neighbourhood. 

2ist. — CjLONMBL.^»We  can  scarcely 
recollect  an  incident  of  such  horrible 
atrocity  since  the  burning  of  Sculla- 
bogue,  in  the  last  Irish  rebellion,  as 
that  which  occurred  on  Monday  nieht, 
at  or  near  **  the  Seven  Acres,**  a  mrm 
so  called,  between  Thomybridge  and 
Cloneen,  at  the  foot  of  Slievenaman, 
in. this  county.  The  place  was  the  re- 
sidence of  a  better  kind  of  farmer,  na- 
med Shea,  who  had  recently  put  out 
some  under-tenants  at  will,  as  they  are 
called,  who  held  without  lease,  by  ci- 
vil process,  and  had  possessed  himself 
of  tneir  lands.  For  this,  he  was  served 
with  a  notice,  that,  unless  he  restored 
the  old  occupants,  he  should  suffer  for 
it ;  and  being  determined  to  preserve 
his  property,  and  to  resist  the  attack 
with  which  he  was  menaced,  he  pro* 
vided  himself  with  fire-arms,  in  suffi- 
cient number,  for  good  defence,  and 
got  into  his  house  two  or  three  neigh- 
bours of  resolute  character  for  his 
help.  These  precautions,  it  seems,  were 
faully  rendered  useless ;  for,  at  a  bte 
hour  on  Monday  night,  he  and  his  nu- 
merous family,  consisting  in  all  of 
about  eiffhteen,  men,  women,  and 
children,  found  the  dwelling-house  in 
flames  around  them.  Shea,  the  owner, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  burst 
out  on  his  assailanto,  but  was  instant- 
Iv  shot,  and  thrown  back  into  the 
flames ;  another,  making  a  similar  at^ 
tempt,  shared  the  same  £ite  %  and  before 
the  murderers  departed,  every  inmate 
was  burned  to  death  1  This  is  the  pith 
and  marrow,  so  far  as  we  can  Um  it 
from  an  eye-witness  of  the  ruins,  who 
has  taken  out  Mr  Thomson,  the  co- 
roner) to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  bo- 
dies. The  conflagration,  which  con- 
tinued until  a  late  hour  yesterday  mor- 
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vto^f  WS9  seen  ID  ifSffioQS  diinNtiniiflf  i^ 
a  long  dkcance ;  and  one  ffenikman^ 
a^ng  a  coHtttryinan  whom  he  met  on 
the  raady  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
]»laoe,  what  could  occation  such  a  fire, 
was  answered  with  perfect  samgjroidf 
*«  Nothing,  I  suppose,  sir,  hut  satis- 
ftctioQ  \lSef  are  taking  for  the  poor 
people  that  were  tum^  out  of  their 
houses  t'other  day."  We  acknow- 
ledge, without  diaine,  that  in  the  mo* 
nent  of  this  diahoiii^  Mcess  of  sa« 
tage  ferocity  being  reported  to  us,  we 
db  not  see  what  help  language  can  af- 
ford»  not  to  aggravate,  but  to  paint 
the  homr  of  sudi  a  sanguinary  glut 
upon  a  number  so  laf  ge,  and  of  whon 
so  many,  even  in  the  eyes  of  these  sa- 
vages, must  have  been  entiieiy  free  of 
any  possible  participation  in  Shea's  as* 
sertion  of  his  property— five  or  six  are 
represented  to  us  as  children  of  the 
tenderest  years  I  three,  or,  as  some  say, 
fbdr,  were  friends  joining  him  for  his 
protection— all  the  rest  were  servants 
— 4md  all— all  mingled  in  one  indiscri- 
minate slaughter,  of  the  most  hellish 
character^  because  the  owner  of  the 
land  thought  himself  entitled  to  use 
the  property  that  he  paid  for,  and  re« 
fused  submisiion  to  tlie  legislation  of 
midmdit  assassins.  ^ 

S9th.~The  London  Gazette  of  the 
17th  September  contaroed  a  notice* 
stating,  that  **  the  King  had  been 
pleased  to  lemo^  Major*Gcneral  Sir 
Robert  Thomas  Wikon  from  his  Ma* 
)esty's  service/*  This  measure  was 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  leprcsentations  of  Sir  Ro* 
berths  coudnct,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  Queen's  funeral  procession  through 
London.  Sir  Robert,  who  was  then 
at  Paris,  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  deoMm&g  a 
court-martial  on  his  conduct,  which 
vras  refused.  The  gallant  general 
then  returned  to  London,  urhere  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Loid  Sidmouth^  re- 
questing a  copy  of  alleged  or  suspect- 
SO 


ed  hifuiuatioiis  on  dtAf  that 
pfetted  obssructioM  to  the  Queen's 
fuaeraL  This  request  was  also  reiiised, 
but  without  any  denial,  either  oxpiem- 
ed  or  that  couw  be  hnplied»  that  such 
ittformalioB  had  been  given*  On  the 
22d  instant,  Sir  Robnt  wrote  agnn 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  stating,  that  he 
had  received  information  that  a  depo- 
sition on  oath  existed  in  the  home  de- 
partflMnt,  of  his  having  been  seen  on 
the  14th  of  August  on  honeback,  with 
a  porter-pot  in  bis  hand,  enoour^uig 
tlie  popniaoe  to  pull  up  the  pavement, 
and  to  oppose  impedtmenta.to  the  fu- 
neral procession  ;  and  requeadbg  dmt 
his  k»rdship  would  direct  a  copy  of 
such  deposition  to  be  delivered  to  him, 
that  he  might  instiurte  a  pcosecution 
for  perjnry  against  the  person  so 
sweanng.  His  lordship  next  day  ae- 
koowkaged  the  recent  of  the  Gene- 
luTs  letter  i  but  says#kthat  he  would 
sot  tUnk  himself  jnitified  in  gtviag 
the  dtreetions  for  which  he  had  ap- 
plied. On  the  25th  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavev»,sit 
which  resolutions,  strongly  depnca- 
tittg  the  mode  of  Snr  RtMrtra  dis- 
missal,  were  cnrneo  nnannnouilyt  and 
a  snbseiiptsott  to  remunenite  the  Ge- 
neral for  the  loss  of  his  hal£»p«y  has 
been  some  tune  open,  to  whidi  nsany 
noblemen  ai^  gentlemen  have  put 
dawn  their  names  for  suom  of  fima 
IQOL  to  BOOL 


DECEMBER. 

IsL*— Early  this  morning,  Newcai> 
tie  and  the  neig^boorhood  wtM  visit* 
ed  by  a  tremendous  gale  bam  the 
westward*  A  bhstat  oaoo so  powers 
ful,  and  continttittg  so  long,  na  not 
been  known  here  for  many  ytatt. 
Greater  part  of  two  new  honsea  ia 
New  Bridge-street,  in  this  town,  was 
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lOom  to  tilt  mmid  hf  it  Amuk 
of  chtmnejs  fdl  on  tlie  roof  of  a  home 
in  Johttion's-cfaire,  on  the  New-iotd, 
wkA  hf  the  force  of  tfadr  fill  renoved 
a  beaol  from  its  dtuatioiiy  which  itruck 
the  head  «f  «  poor  woflHUi»  aaiatd 
Browoy  upwards  of  eif^y  years  of 
age»  who  lived  in  the  garret,  and  kffl^ 
ed  her  instaiitly.  Her  grandsoot  a 
boy  of  about  Dtne  years  of  age,  who 
was  ia  the  same  bed^  escaped  anhurt. 
Sach  was  the  force  of  the  gale  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  All  Saints'  church, 
that  somU  pebbles  were  bb  wn  dirough 
some  of  the  panes  in  the  windows^  ex« 
actlv  as  if  tbey  had  been  shot.  In  the 
garden  of  Hugh  Harrison,  Esq.  on 
the  Leaaea,  several  yards  of  the  waH 
with  rails  on  the  top  were  blown  over. 
The  Methodist  Chapel  at  K^aton, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  school,  had 
the  roof  blown  off,  and  two  of  the 
windows  blown  in.  In  Gateshead, 
part  of  the  front  oi  a  house  came  into 
the  street  with  great  violence.  Astsck 
of  chimneys  fell^  and  broke  througrh 
the  roof  of  Mrs  Ludlow's  house^  m 
the  Back-lane,  and  knlffed  in  the  gar* 
ret,  which  was  fortnnatSy  boarded,  or 
die  Misses  Ludlow,  who  slept  in  the 
room  beneath,  must  have  be«n  killed. 
A  window  in  Mr  Price^s  gbss^manu* 
factory,  fronting  the  river,  was  blown 
in,  and  forced  to  the  end  of  the  apart* 
asent.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  John  Dobson,  servant 
to  Mr  Archibald  Freeman,  of  the 
Windmill-hills,  fell  from  the  milUwaad^ 
abont  thirty  feet  high,  on  a  granary 
two  stories  high,  and  from  thence  to 
the  ground,  lie  was  taken  u^  appa- 
rently dead,  but  medical  ud  being  im-> 
a»diately  procured,  there  are  great 
hopes  entertained  of  his  recovery.  By 
the  fury  of  the  wind,  many  rniills  in 
the  neighbourhood  broke  away  from 
their  brakes^  and  several  wands,  safls, 
fte.  have  been  destroyed,  or  more  or 
less  damaged.    The  top  and  two  of 


the  waiA^of  BahoMniU  wcsv  Mown 
off.  A  new  mill  at  Northallerton  waa 
blown  down* 

A  most  awful  and  mdanchply  Ofr 
ouvence  took  place  at  Newtoo-hoose, 
the  seat  of  the  EmtI  of  Darlington, 
ttaarBeda]e«  Between  diree  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fiimilj 
were  alaraied  and  called  fiom  their 
beds,  by  a  most  dreadful  crash.  On 
flying  to  the  spot,  it  waa  found  that 
the  wiad  had  blown  down  a  stack  of 
diimneys,  wiiich  had  fallen  on  the  roof 
of  the  room  wherein  Miss  Russell,  the 
niece  of  the  Countess  of  Darlington, 
^pt.  The  roof  and  ceiling  having 
been  thus  driven  down  into  tiie  room, 
didEed  the  whole  up,  so  that  the  door 
couU  not  be  opened ;  and  no  entraooe 
was  obtained  until  the  panels  were 
broken  away,  when  Miss  Russell  waa 
found  covered  with  the  materials  of 
the  roof  and  ceiling ;  and  on  removing 
them  she  was  brought  out  in  a  lifeksa 
sute.  Hopesofresusdcation  were  for 
some  time  entertained,  every  means  in** 
stantly  resorted  to,  and  skilful  medical 
aid  procured  in  a  verv  short  space  of 
timei  but,  lamentable  to  relate,  all 
proved  fruitless,  akhouefa  every  hope 
was  not  abandoned  untu  near  twem 
o'clock  at  noon.  It  was  most  won- 
derfal,  that  no  mark  or  blow  appeared 
upon  the  face  or  person,  but  the  £ea* 
tures  and  the  countenance  were  most 
placid  aad  serene,  as  if  she  had  passed 
mm  sleep  to  death.  Thus  departed 
from  this  uncertain  and  probationary 
•tate,thisamiableandinterestingyoung 
lady,  blessed  with  the  brightest  pros- 
pects, and  ia  the  bloom  of  life,  beinv 
wtheflOthyearof  herage.  To  add 
to  the  moaniers  in  this  sad  acene  of  soiu 
row,  Newton-house  was  full  of  visitors 
at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  some  c^oa- 
solaUon  to  seflect,  that  no  other  person 
sustained  the  slightest  injury. 

8th.— About  ten  at  night,  Thomas 
Evans,  bhckamith,  of  Rhydlendigaid, 
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in  the  pariah  of  CaroD^  Cardigainhire^ 
if9§  most  inhumanly  mm'deiied.  Three 
persons  have  been  committed  to  Car- 
digan gaol  under  the  coroner's  War* 
rant,  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  having 
been  returned  against  them.  A  mur- 
der has  not  been  committed  in  that 
neighboufhood  withm  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  person ;  and  such  was  the 
sensation  felt  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  above  forty  men  came  voluntarily 
on  the  Sunday  morning  (though  the 
Sabbath  is  perhaps  more  relijriously 
respected  in  that  vicinity  than  m  most 
phces)  before  a  magistiate»  and  re- 
quested that  they  should  be  sworn  in 
as  special  coostables ;  and  £hey  search- 
ed that  day  almost  all  the  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood*  The  result  was» 
that  the  three  men  were  apprehended 
and  committed. 

20th. — Glasgow.— How  gratify- 
ing is  it  to  all  lovers  of  harmooYf  and 
to  all  those  who  conceive  that  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Fine  Arts  adds 
materially  to  the  elegance,  to  the  oom- 
fortA»  and  even  to  the  Tirtues  of  a  peo* 
pie,  that  the  city  of  Glasgow  has  at 
length  produced  a  Musical  Festival,  iu 
every  respect  corresponding  with  the 
spirit  of  her  enterarizing  and  opulent 
inhabitanu !  Well  aware  that  vocal 
music  was  particularly  admired  by 
their  fellow-cttizenB,  the  managing 
committee  determined  to  give  an  unri- 
valled preponderance  to  this  depart- 
ment of  their  entertainment— and  by 
engaging  Catalini,  Salmon,  Braham, 
and  rlacci,  shewed  that  they  had  a 
proper  judgmentin  the  choice  of  meani 
which  would  at  ooce  gratify  the  pub- 
lic, and  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of 
their  undertaking ;  at  the  same  time» 
.their  orchestra  was  numerous*  and  well 
appointed,  and  under  that  experienced 
.leader,  Signor  Spagnoletti,did  iy>tfail 
to  give,  throughout  their  overtures  and 
accompanimeots,  the  most  perfect  sa- 
.  tisfaction  to  the  auditory.    The  eoa- 


oertoa,  by  Signor  fipi^okstti,  (Nuti- 
cidaily  those  of  hia  own  compositioo, 
brought  down  thundering  applause. 
The  theatre  of  Glasgow*  though  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  elegant  of  its 
sise  in  Great  Britain,  and  aq>ab]e  of 
containing  neariy  2000  persons,  had« 
from  a  prevailing  distaste  for  the  dnU 
ma,  fallen  into  a  state  of  neglect  ap* 
proaching  to  ruin,  when  the  coomsit- 
tee,  with  a  spirit  and  energy  worthy 
of  the  occasion*  resolved  to  give  it  the 
most  thorough  repair*  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  industrjT  and  good  taste«  whidi 
does  them  infinite  credit*  succeeded  in 
renovating  the  house  to  such  a  degree 
of  simple  magnificence*  that  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  several  gentlemen  who 
had  seen  most  of  the  theatres  in  £tft- 
rope*  that  they  had  no  vrhere  witnese> 
ed  a  more  elegant  and  impodng  spec- 
tacle. Notwithstanding  tne  indemen- 
cj  of  the  weather*  and  the  very  shott 
time  in  which  the  arrangements  of  the 
festival  were  completed*  every  part  of 
the  house  was  filled  during  each  per- 
formance* with  a  display  ofbeauty  and 
fashion  never  before  seen  in  Glasgow. 
Catalani  was  throughout  inmost  excel- 
lent voice*  and  although  she  had  tn» 
yelled  direct  from  Baui,  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  400  miles*  during  the  wont 
ot  weather,  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  amateurs  that  she  nerer  made  a  moie 
brilliant  display  of  her  unrivalled  pow- 
ers than  on  the  present  occasion.  Ca- 
talani never  trod  the  stage  with  more 
elegance  and  dignity  than  on  the  pre- 
HQt  occasion  ;  and  the  addition  ot  esi 
ion  point  which  she  has  latterly  acqui- 
red* adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  Imt 
person.  We  have  lately  remarked  in 
the  public  papers,  with  much  remit 
several  scunrilous  attacks  on  Mr  Bra- 
ham's  siuging  ;  and  are  informed*  that 
a  Junta  of  musical  miscreants*  jealooji 
of  the  high  reputation  and  wealth  of 
the  frreat  Enghsh  vocalist*  have  been 
makmg  many  m^liciotts  effoKs  to  6^ 
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grade  him  m  the  eyes  of  the  pubGc. 
We  do  not  conceive  it  any  great  effu- 
sion of  vanity  to  uy»  that  we  consider 
our  judgment  as  at  least  equal  to  theirSf 
or  the  men  of  Chester  ;  and  declare 
thus  publicly^  and  most  unequivocally, 
that  uiough  from  having  read  the  ve- 
nomous remarks  of  his  puny  rivals^  we 
heard  with  a  critical  jealousy  every 
note  of  Mr  Braham  i  and  though  be 
sung  in  company  with  two  of  the  finest 
soprano  voices  in  the  world,  the  effect 
of  which  might  naturally  throw  the 
best  tenor  in  the  shade,  yet  we  pro- 
nounce  that  his  conception,  taste,  and 
execution,  are  equal,  or  superior  now, 
to  what  they  ever  were  in  any  part  of 
his  dramatic  life,  and  that  he  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  in  flexibility,  expres- 
sion, and  volume  of  voice,  the  first  te- 
nor in  Europe.  He  executed  Italian 
music  like  a  great  master,  and  a  native 
of  Italy;  his  English  soogs  (princi- 
pally his  own  composition)  m  that  ele- 
gant style  peculiarly  his  own,  which 
has  given  a  grace  and  polish  to  Eng- 
lish music  previously  unknown,  and 
which  his  paltry  detractors,  in  their 
greatest  efforts  to  excel,  attempt  but 
an  insipid  imitation.  In  Scottii^  mu- 
sic, he  has  surpassed  all  other  Engtish 
singers,  and  in  a  very  successful  first 
attempt  of  the  admired  ballad  of  Mc- 
Neill, which  be  made  during  this  fes- 
tival, he  elicited  the.  most  intrinsically 
rich  conception  of  that  vernacular  ex- 
pression, which  so  particularly  reaches 
the  hearts  of  a  Scottish  audience,  andf 
at  the  same  time,  unexpectedly  grati- 
fied'them  with  the  purest  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  favourite  Doric*  Mrs  Sal- 
mon's beautifully  clear  and  high  so- 
prano  voice,  never  was  sweeter  than 
during  the  Glasgow  FestivaL  Her  Eng- 
lish songs  seemed  most  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  the  public ;  yet,  in  her 
Italian  pieces^  she  displayed  that  sci- 
ence and  execution  for  which  she  is  so 
deservedly  celebrated. — Signior  Plac- 


ci's  buffa  ^irs  were  a  pleaong  relief  to 
the  more  scientific  pieces.  He  seldom 
shewed  his  face  without  exciting  the 
risibility  of  the  audience*  and  we  be* 
lieve  he  never  was  better  received  than 
in  Glasgow.  Should  we  indulge  in 
any  further  remarks  on  the  ments  of 
the  different  performers,  this  article, 
already  perhaps  too  long,  would  be- 
come uksome  to  the  reader,  and  occu- 
py too  much  space ;  we  therefore)  with 
regret*  are  forced  to  conclude  with 
one  or  two  short  remarks.  We  learo* 
that  a  great  part  of  the  audience  would 
have  wished  a  more  frequent  introduc* 
tion  of  Scottish  music,  and  we  know 
it  was  the  sincere  wish  of  the  numacers 
to  gratify  the  public  and  themselvei 
by  doing  so.  From  the  Italian  singers^ 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
it ;  and  from  the  English,  the  few 
Scottish  songs  they  knew  were  drawn 
from  them  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance,  as  they  felt  an  insuperable  dif* 
ficulty  in  singing  Scottish  music,  be- 
fore an  audience  learned  and  critical, 
both  in  the  music  and  pronunciation. 
We  are  informed,  that  the  more  sci- 
entific part  of  the  audience  felt  disap- 
pointed that  no  entire  scenes  were 
brought  forward,  where  the  whole 
singers  might  each  take  their  parts« 
From  two  of  them  being  soprano 
voices,  and  some  other  circumstances, 
this  was  found  difBcult  to  accomplish  ; 
but  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it 
is  the  intentioin  of  the  managers,  at  the 
next  Glasgow  festival,  to  make  such 
a  selection  of  vocal  performers,  that 
while  they  can  have  equally  well  the 
usual  variety  of  solos,  duets,  &c.«  they 
may  be  able  to  combine  the  whole  in, 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  admirers 
of  harmony  the  very  superb  treats  of 
having  entire  scenes  from  the  best  ope- 
ras 01  the  greatest  masters. 

GOVSBNMBMT  HOCJ0B»   StDNST, 

Monday,  Jufi^  16, 1821  .-^jvil  Db- 
PARTMBNTiT^His  Excellency  the  Go-; 
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«tnior-iii*cfaief«  having  retorned  m  Sew 
dayt  ago  to  the  teat  of  governaientt 
from  hu  late  toor  of  inspection  throagh 
the  dependency  of  Van  Diemen's  Land« 
deems  it  expedient  to  give  pnbhcity  to 
the  following  narrati?e  of  his  Toyage 
tOy  hit  progress  through^  and  his  re- 
turn from,  that  dependency;  especi- 
ally for  the  information  of  thoie  who 
may  be  defirous  of  being  acquainted 
with /the  nature  of  the  soil»  and  the 
state  of  cultivation  to  which  that  de- 
pendency has  arrived. 

1.  His  Excellenc]^,  family*  and  8uite» 
embarked  in  the  smp  Midast  Captain 
Beveridge,  for  Van  Diemen's  Land» 
on  the  4th  of  April  last.  At  an  early 
hourt  on  the  next  morning,  the  ahip 
got  clear  of  the  heads  of  Port  JacL- 
son»  and  had  proceeded  soibe  way  to 
the  southward,  when  the  wind  became 
contrary^  and  blew  so  strone,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  return  in  the  evening 
of  the  6th  to  Port  Jackson. 

Early  on  the  ISth  the  ship  got  agab 
under  weigh*  and  arrived  at  Hobart 
Town,  on  the  river  Derwent,  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday^  the  24th,  after  a  voyage  of 
^ven  oays. 

His  Excellency's  arrival  being  ex- 
pected, his  bnding  was  marked  by 
every  degree  of  attention  and  respect 
by  his  honour,  Lieutenaat-Govemor 
SorcU,  the  civil  and  military  officers  of 
gofernraent,  and  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, which  his  station  or  personal  re- 
gard could  dictate. 

2.  It  was  with  much  satisfaction  that 
his  Excelleacy  beheld  the  numerous 
changes  and  improvements  which  flo* 
fa«rt  Town  had  undergone  since  the 
period  of  his  former  visit,  m  1811 ; 
die  wretched  huu  and  cottages,  of 
which  it  then  consisted,  being  now 
converted  into  regular  substantial 
buildings,  and  the  whole  laid  out  in 
regular  streets ;  several  pf  the  houses 
bcug  two  stories  high,  spacious,  and 


not  deficient  in  aitfatcectoral  tarte. 
The  principal  public  buildbga  wUdh 
have  been  erected  are^-^a  government 
house,  a  handsome  church,  a  commo- 
dious military  barrack,  n  strong  gaol, 
a  well-constructed  hoapiul,  and  a 
roomy  barrack  for  convicts,  which 
latter  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  governor  had  tht  cutiosity  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  houset  and 
population  of  the  town  $  the  former 
he  found  to  consist  of  no  less  than  4^1 
houses,  and  the  inhabitants  to  amount 
to  upwards  of  2700  souls. 

On  the  stream,  which  passes  through 
the  town,  there  have  been  fonr  vrater- 
mills  erected  for  the  g^rinding  of  grain, 
and  a  neat  batteinf  l»s  been  construct^ 
ed  on  Mulgrave  Point,  at  the  entrance 
of  Sullivan's  Cove;  and  on  Mount 
Nelson  a  signal  postandtelegraph  have 
been  esubBshea.  The  governor  ob- 
served also,  with  mnch  pleasure,  the 
well-directed  attention  which  haa  been 
displayed  towards  the  accommodation 
of  the  shipping  interests,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  large  substantial  ^ier  or  quay, 
which  is  now  in  progress  in  Sulfavan'a 
Cove,  for  the  convenience  of  ships  or 
vesseb  trading  thither,  in  die  loading 
and  unloading  of  their  cargoes ;  whic£ 
work,  combined  with  the  natural  hd^ 
lities  of  the  place,  will  tender  SidE- 
van's  Cove  one  of  the  best  and  n&at 
anchorsges  in  the  worid. 

S.  Theindustryand  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  exhibited  generally  by  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Hobart  Town,  bespeak  m 
favourable  opinion  of  their  manners, 
and  the  numerous  comforts  enjoyed 
by  them,  as  the  result  of  their  mppK- 
cation,  mark  the  certain  reward  woich 
will  ever  be  attendant  on  persevering 
indttstqr )  whilst  the  prendmg  dene 
lor  die  improvement  of  the  town  bids 
fair  to  render  it  one  of  the  handaoanest 
and  most  flourishing  in  Australia. 

4.  in  rendering  thb  tribute  to  the 
inhabitants,  it  would  be  iqaatise  not 
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to  refer  mock  €»f  the  prevslttng  spirit 
^f  mAntiy  to  the  wiec  rM;tiktioii«  and 
jodicioiis  arrangements  of  his  honour* 
-Lieu tenant -Oo^^emor  Sorelly  under 
^wfaoie  adminmrationy  during  the  ihoit 
period  of  little  more  than  four  years, 
ell  the  principal  public  buildings,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  private  ones, 
have  been  erected;  and  the  various 
other  improvements  have  flowed  from 
the  same  source. 

Beholding  tliese  rapid,  extensive, 
and  onaaental  improvements  of  Ho« 
bart  Town,  the  governor  cannot  suf- 
ficiently express  bis  admiration  of  the 
ioperior  talents  and  sMalous  exertions 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Sorelt,  by 
whom  they  have  been  thus  so  happiljr 
produced,  or  so  effiMtqally  promoted. 

5.  Having  surveyed,  with  much 
Bkaiurc,  all  the  jpublic  works  and 
iMtildlags  at  this  tune  in  progress,  or 
already  completed,  in  th^  town  and 
■eighboufbood  of  Hobart  Town,  the 
ffovemor  proceeded  on  his  tour  to 
Port  Dalrymple^  on  the  5th  of  May, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  set* 
tlemenu  in  that  part  of  the  island ; 
ittd  in  addition  to  his  personal  staff 
and  suite,  vras  accompanied  by  his  ho* 
Donr^Lieutcnaat^Governor  Socell,  and 
the  Hon.  Judge  Advocate  Wylde. 
On  the  10th  his  Exceilency  arrived  at 
Launceston,  bein^  received  by  Lieu* 
tetfant-Colonel  Cimetiere»  command- 
ant of  Port  Dalrymple,  the  officers, 
civil  and  military,  and  the  principal 
iahdittants  at  that  station,  with  the 
most  mariud  attention  and  respect. 

€.  After  speflding  a  few  days  at 
liMiuceston,  during  which  he  inspect- 
e4  the  several  public  establishments  at 
that  place,  the  governor  proceeded  by 
water  down  the  river  Tamer,  to  tin! 
latdy  erected  settlement  of  George 
Town,  seat  at  York  Cove,  near  the 
cntniDceof  Port  Dalrymple,  andiinth- 
in  a  few  miles  of  Bass's  Straits. 
Hk  Exoettenoy  fek  agreeably  sur- 
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prised  HI  beholding  the  very  consider- 
able progress  lately  made  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  more  immediately  requisite 
'public  buildings  at  this  new  station, 
much  of  which  progress  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  personal  superintendence 
of  the  commandant,  whose  head-quar- 
ters had  been  with  that  view  removed 
thither  from  Launceston,  in  May, 
1819* 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cimetieret 
the  governor  is  accordingly  much  in* 
debted  for  the  zeal  and  attention  he 
has  so  beneficially  exhibited  in  carry* 
tnghis instructions, in  regard  toGreorge 
Town,  into  effect. 

His  Excellency  derived  particular 
satisfaction  from  observing,  that  the 
troops  and  convicts  have  been  respec- 
tively  most  comfortably  accommoda- 
ted ;  the  former  having  a  very  good 
barrack,  and  the  latter  neat  huts,  with 
gardens  adjoining,  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  vegetables  in  abundance. 

The  chief  buildings  completed  in 
George  Town,  are  the  commandant's 
house ;  quarters  for  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary officers  I  a  commodious  parson- 
age^house ;  a  gaol ;  a  guard-nouse  } 
and  a  temporary  provision  store  ;  and 
there  is  a  temporary  chapel;  and  m 
large  school-house  in  progress,  and 
nearly  completed.  The  situation  iit 
George  Town  is  not  only  beautiful, 
but  also  admirably  adapted  for  all  the 
purposes  of  trade,  being  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  navigable  for  ships 
of  large  burden,  and  but  a  short  way 
removed  from  the  sea  in  Baas's  Straits ; 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
Supply  of  fresh  water  from  springs  id 
its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  governor  having  spent  three 
days  in  adn&iring  the  progress  of  the 
iicw  eettlcDMnt  of  George  Town,  re- 
turned to  Launceslon  on  Saturday, 
the  ^tb  of  May,  taking  his  route  by 
hm4t  with  the  purpose  ef  examining 
the  road  some  time  smce  opened  bef. 
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.tweien  those  stations,  being  a  distance 
of  34  miles.  Owine  to  the  original 
bad  construction  of  this  road^  his  Ex- 
cellency found  it  nearly  impassable  for 
any  sort  of  wheel  carriage^  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  directions  for  its 
being  immediately  and  thoroughly  re- 
paired, for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  at  each  place. 

7«  The  governor,  having  found  the 
original  public  buildings  at  Launces- 
ton  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation  and 
decay  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of 
being  repaired,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  such  buildings  are  indispensable* 
has  given  orders  for  the  following  to 
be  forthwith  erected :  viz.— 

1.  A  gaol. 

2.  A  military  barrack* 
S.  An  hospital. 

4.  A»  commissariat  atore  and  gra- 
nary. 

5.  A  barrack  for  one  military  offi* 
cer;  and, 

6.  A  barrack  for  as  asststaot-sur* 
geon. 

Theofi] 


forthep«xb- 
lie  service,  being  confined  to  a  school- 
house  and  temporary  chapel^  which 
has  been  lately  built,  and  is  strong  and 
substantial. 

8.  Having  surveyed,  with<  much 
pleasure,  the  principd  agricultural  set- 
tlements near  Launceston,  the  govern- 
or took  leave  of  that  part  of  the  is* 
land,  and  proceeded  on  the  28th  of 
May,  on  his  return  to  Hobart  Town, 
visiting  the  intermediate  agricultural 
and  pasturage  farms,  including  the 
districts  of  New  Norfolk  and  Mac- 
quarrie,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiver  Derwent,  above  Elizabeth  Town. 
On  his  route  from  Launceston  to  Ho- 
bart Town,  his  Excellency  was  indu- 
ced, from  local  circumstances,  to  mark 
out  sites  of  four  townships :  viz. — 

I.  Perth, — on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Sooth  Esk;  14  miles  of  Laun- 
ceston* 


2.  Campbell  Town,— on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Elisabeth  River. ;  28  miles 
from  Perth. 

S.,  Oatlanda* — on  the  bunk  of  Jeri- 
cho Lagoon,  in  Westmoreland  PUdna  ; 
SO  miles  from  Campbell  Town ;  and» 

4.  Brighton, — on  that  part  of  Bag- 
dad Plains,  formed  by  the  river  Jor- 
dan, and  Strathallan  Creek  ;  S5  milea 
from  Oatlands,  and  15  from  Hobart 
Town  ;  all  of  which  are  arraogeA  with 
a  dpe  consideration  to  the  accommo- 
dation and  convenience  of  new  aettlerr, 
they  being  all  seated  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  tracts  of  rich  land,  and  fonn- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  regrular  chain 
or  stations  between  Hobart  Town  and 
Launceston,  whereby  the  jonmeyingr 
between  those  places  will  be  rendered 
both  safe  and  convenient. 

With  this  view  of  the  importance 
of  these  township8»  his  ExoeUency  has 
instructed  the  Iteuteoant-govemor  of 
Van  Dieroen's  Land  to  pay  an  eaiiy 
attention  to  their  establishment,  and 
to  encourage  liseful  mechanics  to  es- 
tablish themselves  at  them. 

9.  On  Saturday,  the  9th  oi  Jone» 
the  governor  arrived  at  Hobart  Town, 
and  has  to  express  hiiMelf'  rovch  sur- 
prised,, and  highly  gratified,  by  the 
rapid  state  of  improvement  in  which 
he  found  the  several  districts  through 
which  his  route  from  Launceston  to 
Hobart  Town  had  led  him. 

la  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  go* 
vemor,  accompanied  by  Lieutsnnnt<- 
govemor  Sorell,  and  their  respective 
suites,  made  an.  excursion  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  Pitt-water,  and  the  Coal  Ri- 
ver,  and  were  particularly  gratified  in 
beholding  the  highly  improved  state 
of  those  beautiful  and  rich  agticultoml 
settlements  4«-4he  agricnltinsl  settlers 
carrying  on-  their  farming  concerns 
there,  on  a  much  more  extensive  sole 
than  any  others  in  Van  Diemcn's 
Land. 
In  the  distdet  of  Pitt-water,  n  po» 
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tkm  of  Ind  hitiiig  been  idcrved  for 
the  purpose  of  m  tofmskip,  hi*  Excel- 
lency,  findiag  it  admirably  circum- 
stanced for  toat  object,  beiog  io  the 
midst  of  a  rich  toil,  sod  well  watered, 
approved  of  its  locatioo,  and  in  com« 
plunent  to  Lieutenant-Cieiieral  Sorell, 
named  the  township  SorelL  Some  pro* 
gress  has  been  already  made  at  this 
place  in  bniklings ;  a  gaol  has  been 
erected,  and  the  site  of  a  schooUhouse 
and  temporary  chapel  marked  oat, 
which  is  to  be  shortly  commenced 
on. 

IL  The  various  roads,  well  con* 
atrocted*  leading  ^m  Hobart  Town 
to  the  different  settlements  in  the  in- 
terior, together  with  the  strong  bridges 
thrown  across  the  streams  and  creeks 
crossing  these  roads,  conld  not  fail  to 
excite  has  Excellency's  surprise  and.ad- 
miration,  findmg  tmit  thereby  the  in- 
tercourse between  Hobart  Town  and 
all  the  princ^Md  farming  establish- 
ments»  on  both  sides  of  tte  river  Der- 
went,  was  rendered  so  very  easy  and 
convenient* 

On  the  great  line  of  road  from  Ho- 
bart Town  to  Port  Dalrymple,  one 
poftion,  extending  so  far  as  the  north 
side  of  Constitution  Hill,  being  nearly 
completed;  another  line  extends  as 
far  as  the  Coal  River  and  Pitt-water 
districts;  and  a  third  leads  to  the 
Macquarrie  district,  throughNew  Nor- 
folk^ and  including  the  settlements 
there  on  both  sides  of  the  Derweot. 
These  roads,  which  have  been  project- 
ed by,  and  executed  under  the  soper- 
intfadeoce  of  Major  Bell,  C.B.  of  the 
48th  regiment,  acting  engineer  and 
inspector  of  public  works  at  Hobart 
Town,  appear  to  have  been  most  judu 
ciously  laid  out*  and  expeditiously  oon« 
atructedt  and  reflect  much  creoit  on 
that  gentleman's  seal  for  the  public 
service.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  iaaumenhle  benefits  resulting  from 
the  country  being  thus  intersected 
with  good  roads,  the  advantages  being 


fdt  and  doly  appreciated  by  the  set* 
tiers  at  large ;  and  the  entire  Une  from 
Hobart  Town  to  Launceston,  a  dis- 
tance of  120  miles,  which  is  now  in 
rapid  progress  from  both  extremiries, 
wul  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  nu- 
merous gangs  placed  on  it  can  possibly 
effect  so  very  great  and  important  an 
undertaking. 

12.  From  this  interesting  exeurrion, 
his  Excellency  returned  to  Hobart 
Town  on  the  22d  ultimo ;  and  it  now  - 
chiefly  remains  for  him  to  express  the 
high  feelings  of  gratification  which  he 
experienced  throughout  every  part  of 
his  tour,  arising  from  the  happy  situ- 
ation of  the  people,  the  fertihty  of  the 
soil,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country  at 
laree  i  all  aided  by  the  wise,  judicious, 
and  successful  exertions  of  his  honour, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sorell,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  indefatigable  in  projecting, 
and  carrying  into  effect,  all  those  mea- 
sures, which,  by  being  persevered  in, 
must  raise  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  to  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  valuable 
colonies  belonging  to  the  Crown.  The 
recent  influx  of  sev^rsl  respectable  free 
settlers,  with  considerable  property, 
will  not  fail,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sorell,  to  hasten 
that  period  at  which  Van  Dlemen's 
Land  will  hold  a  high  rank  among  the 
settlements  of  the  British  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  a  census,  which  had  been 
completed  only  some  little  time  pre- 
vious to  the  governor's  arrival  at  Ho- 
bart Town,  his  Excellency  is  enabled 
to  state  the  following  particulars :  viz. 
—-That  the  population  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  is  6S72  souls,  exdusive 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers  ;  and 
that  it  contains  no  less  than  28,888 
head  of  homed  cattle,  182,4^  sheep, 
421  horses,  and  10,688  acres  of  hind 
in  cultivation. 

His  Excdlency  was  also  happy  to 
observe,  that  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Meiino  breed  of  sheept  (some  of 
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'  which  have  been  lately  imported  direct 
from  Englandy  and  still  many  more, 
sent  by  thi«  eovernment  from  the  ex- 
tensive flocks  of  the  pure  Merino 
breed,  beloDgiog  to  John  M^Arthur^ 
Esq,)*  the  wool  is  much  improved  ; 
and  though  perhaps  it  may  not  alto-* 
gether  rival  that  produced  in  this  part 
of  the  territory,  yet  will  it  soon  attain 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  will 
render  it  a  most  valuable  export  to 
the  mother  country. 

IS.  His  Excellency  has  much  plea- 
sure in  declariogy  that  every  informa- 
tion he  required  from  the  public  de- 
partments in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was 
furnished  with  the  utmost  promptitude 
and  correctness  ;  and  the  6£5cers»  civil 
and  military,  at  the  heads  of  those  de^ 
partments,  are  entitled  to,  and  he  hopes 
for  their  acceptance  of»  his  thanks  and 
approbation  of  their  conduct  therein. 

And  his  Excellency  further  feels  it 
due  to  every  class  of  the  inhabitants 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  express 
himself  much  gratified  by  the  marked 
attention,  kindness,  and  respect  which 
he  experienced  invariably  from  the  in- 
habitants, during  the  whole  period  of 
his  tour ;  and  he  will  always  retain  a 
pleasing  remembrance  of  the  good  will 
aod  obliging  disposition  manifested  by 
them  towards  his  Excellency  person- 
ally. 

14.  All  the  objects  of  this  tour  of 
inspection  being  effected,  his  Excel- 
lency, family,  and  suitey  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  Honourable  Judge  Advo^ 
cate  Wylde,  embarked  on  ho9id  the 
ship  Caroline,  at  Hobart  Town,  oa 
the  SOth  ultimo  ;  and  arrived  nU  at 
Sydney,  on  the  12tU  inst*,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  near  three  months  from  head- 
quarters. 

By  his  Excellency's  comaaiid, 
Fbjed.  GoUtBURN, 

Colonial  Secretary. 

81st-^In  the  coarse  of  the  past 
wee](,  many  parts  of  the  south  and 
iiQ^tof  England  have  been  miicd  by 


very  hmrf  rains,'  in  coDsequence  of 
which  the  roads  were  in  several  placet 
laid  under  water  for  some  time.    At 
London,  the  Thamea  rose  on  Friday 
to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  cellart» 
and  most  of  the  kitchens,  parlours,  ice, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  more 
or  less  under  water.  The  utmost  ooa- 
stemation  prevailed*     Many  of  the 
kitchens  in  Great  Sarrey«street  bad 
water  in  them  a  foot  deep.  The  naam 
road  leading  from  Vauxhall,  was  co- 
vered with  boaita  conveying^  people  to 
places  of  safety.    Hundr^  of  fami- 
lies were  hucried  firom  their  homes 
with  all  the  unceremonioat  and  de- 
structive confusion  usual  at  great  firesL 
Boats  vrere  seen  gliding  along  the 
streets  near  the  river,  every  where  ex« 
cept  where  interrupted  by  high  walk 
or  fences.    At  KiDgstoo-on-ThaneSy 
people  calling  at  any  of  the  neigk- 
bouring  houses,  were  obhgecl  to  hire 
a  punt.  A  post-boy  returning  to  £g- 
ham,  was  sunoondcd  on  every  ride  by 
the  rapidKy-increaaiog  floods  $  he  waa 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  saved, 
and  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  chaise  he  was 
taking  home  were  drowsed.    On  the 
road  to  SaUsbsry  from  London,  the 
old  Salisbury  coach  saved  a  London 
post>boy  and  two  horses,  near  Staines, 
after  the  poor  feUow  had  been  in  w»- 
ter  above  an  boor,  with  his  head  jost 
high  enough  to  avoid  suffocation.    All 
the  moors  and  low  grounds  near  Taun- 
ton piesent  huge  slwets  of  water.  The 
Worcester  mail  could  not  get  over 
Tewkesbury  brid^  on  W^nesdny. 
The  gvard  was  obliged  to  take  a  boat, 
.  swim  X  horse  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
nmunt  as  soon  as  the  horse  fovnd  bis 
fset.  AtOodmanehc8ter,notfarfiom 
Stamford,  the  people  were  obliged  to 
throw  th&  water  ont  of  their  chamber 
windows  by  buckets.    The  fieas  of 
Lincolnshire  are  three  or  four  feet 
under  water.    At  Plyssomh,  there 
'  was  a  tremendous  gale  on  Thtawdmf 
night,  which,  saongH  other  damage» 
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blew  down  a  stack  of  chimneyB,  that  the  neighbouring  parts  of  SosseSythere 
•o  much  injared  the  paindngsund  ma«  has  been  very  stormy  weather  for  above 
chinery  of  Mr  Thiodon's  Theatre  of  two  months*  No  collier  has  been  able 
Arts,  that  what  cost  1000/.  is  not  to  come  on  the  beach  for  that  time; 
worth  250/.  The  floods  in  the  neigh-  The  low  lands  in  Leicestershire,  Not- 
boiirhoodofOaford  have  been  so  high,  tinghamshire^  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
that  all  the  entrances  into  that  city  bouring  counties,  are  under  water, 
have  the  appearance  of  springing  from  The  guard  of  the  iSxeler  mail  was  ob- 
an  immense  lake.    At  Brighton,  and  liged  to  travel  fifteen  miles  in  boats. 
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PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDED  FIFTH  JANUARY,  1881. 


An  Aoooont  of  the  Ordika&t  RsyENUES  and  Ezt&aordinart  Rssourcbs,  oonstitiitiDS 
he  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the 
Tear  ended  5th  January,  1881. 


OsossRscxiPTt 

Total  Sum  to  be  ae- 
countmlfor. 

Diftwtwcks.  Diaooimti, 
Chaivn  of  Manage- 

mcDt,  Repaid  out  of 
the  Groat  Revenue. 

NsTT  Pboducb, 
anplieabletoNatiaoil 
Objects  andlD  Fay. 

mcnta  into  the  Ex- 
diequor. 

ORDINARY  RE7SNUE8. 

£          t.   d. 

£          ».   d. 

£              t.    d. 

Duttonii,  including  the  annual  duties,     - 

14,440,881     5  111 

3,697,691  12  10 

10,743,189  13     1{ 

Bxdse,  including  the  annual  dutici. 

31,714,935  10    9 

3,092,687    0    6j 
455,332    6    0 

28,622,24^  10    2 

Landand  AtaeMcd  Taxes,  including  the  as- 

7,250,199   1    94 

6,794,866  16    9 

sessed  taxes  of  Ireland, 

8,694,733    0    5{ 

381,584  13    1 

8,313,148    7    4i 

Post  Office,        ..... 

2,310,599    1  lOi 

617,962    3  lU 

1,692,636  17  10 

Pensions  and>  1«.  in  the  Pound, 
Salaries,    S  ^  in  the  Pound, 

21,252    1     9 

480    7    0 

20,771  14    9 

9.559    6    5 

296  17    3 

9,262    9    2 

Hackney  Coaches,        .        •        •        • 

26,486    0    1 

4,122    5    9 

22,343  14    4 

Hawkcn  and  Pedlars,        ... 

30,522    8    9 

5,219  17    6 

25,302  11    3 

Poundi^  Fees,  (Ireland) 

4,392  10    8^ 
878  10    0| 

•        .        • 

4,392  10    8| 

PeUsFees,            Do.        .       -        . 

... 

878  10    04 

Casualties,            Do.       -       .        - 

3,419  13    3 

•        •        • 

3,419  13    3 

Treasury  Feet,  and  Hospital  Fees,  (Do.) 

515    0    H 

•        •        • 

615    0    1{ 

Snaall  branches  of  the  King*s  Hereditary  Re- 

▼enue,        •           •           •           - 
Total  of  otdinazy  ie?eDues, 

132,967    7    4' 

5,146  19    4} 

127,820    7  llj 

34,641,320  19    3 

8,260,524    2    3f 

36,380,796  16  llj 

extraordinary  resources. 

Property-Tax  and  Income  Duty,  (Arrears) 

57,043    6    61 

15,395  15    6 

41,647  10    0} 

Lottery,  nett  receipt,        .        .        - 

175,154  10    2 

19,000    0    0 

156,154  10    2 

Unchkiroed  dividends,  Ac.  per  Act  56*,  Geo 

III.  cap.  97. 

283,810    7  11 

•        •        • 

283,810    7  11 

chemicr  Bills,  per  Act  57,  Oeo.  III.  cap. 
34,  nr  the  employment  of  the  poor,    - 
Surplus  Fea  of  ki^lated  Public  Offices, 

159,000    0    0 

•        •        . 

159,000    0    0 

25,849    1     4} 

... 

25,848     1    4i 

From  several  Oinnty  Treasurers  in  Ireland, 

snry  for  impronng  Post  Roads,  for  build- 
ing Gaols,  for  the  PoUce,  for  Public  Works, 

Impttt  Monies  rqwid  by  sundry  Public 
Aeeountants,  and  other  Monies  paid  to 

61,664    1    2} 

... 

61,664    1    2] 

tfaePttUie, 

Total,  (exdusive  of  lioans,)      - 

195,728    4    4 

. 

196,728    4    4 

65,599,570    9    9 

8,294^19  17-  Of 

digitized  by  V 

57,304,650  11  11] 

Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 

17,292,544  16    6 

. 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  foe  the  YEAR  ended  JAN.  1821. 


HSAOS  or  EXPBNDITUJtX. 


Total. 


I.  For  Interest,  &c.  on  the  Permanent  Debt  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  unredeemed  ;   including  Annuities  fbi 
Lives  and  Terms  of  Years      -        •      .  ^     . 

II.  The  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  and  Irish  Treasurj 

BiOs 


t.    d. 


IV. 


The 
other  Charges 

on  the 
Consolidated 

Fund. 


^  Courts  of  Justice  in  England     - 
'Mint 


Allowances  to  the  Royal  Famfly, 

Pensions,  &c        ... 
Salaries  and  Allowances 
Bounties        -        -       .• 
Miscellaneous        ... 
Permanent  Charges  in  Ireland 

V.  The  Civil  Govehiment  of  Scotland        ... 

VI.  The  other  Payments  in  anddpadon  of  the  Exchequer 

Receipts,  viz.        -        •        -        £.        s.    d. 
Bounties  for  Fisheries,    f  Customs  277,981     2    ?{ 
Manufactures, Com,&c.  (Excise       81,261  12    8 


Pensions  on  the  Heredi- j  Excise       14,000    0    0 
tary  Revenue       -       \  Post-office  13,700    0    0 


3Iilitiaand  Deserters*  Warrants,  &c.  Excise  and  Taxes 

VII.  The  Navy,  viz. 

Wages 

General  Services         -         .        -         -        • 


Tlie  Victualling  department 

VIII.  The  Ordnance 

IX.  The  Army,  viz. 
Ordinary  Services 
Extraordinary  Services 


£7,941,512  14.  4J 
.       986,140  11     4 


Deduct  the  Amount  of  Remittances  and  Advances  to 
other  Countries         ..... 

X.  Loans,  Remittances,  and  Advances  to  other  Countries 

Morocco        --..--. 
Holland 

XI.  Issues  from  Appropriated  Funds,  for  Local  Purposes 

XII.  Miscellaneoufl  Services,  vis. 
At  Home        ..••••« 
Abroad        ------- 


1,062,011     8  2( 

65,137  17  2| 

13,800    0  0 

327,066    8  91 

56,948    4  9 

2,849    0  0 

224,896  16  0 

381,503  19  5] 


359,212  16    3} 

27,700    0    0 
51,426    6  10} 


3,454,000    0    0 
1,801,086    0    1 


6,255,086    0    1 
1,132,713    5    7 


8,927,653    5    8} 
1,229  12    0 


1,126    0    0 
104  12    0 


2,324,652  16  9i 
292,047  12    ^ 


Deduct,  Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  to  the  East  India  Company 


£.       i.    d. 
47,070,927  16    5i 

1,849,219  13    0 


2,134,213  14  6k 
132,080  11  9] 


438,339  2  4} 


6,387.709  5  8 
1,401,585  5  llf 


8,926,423  13  8} 


1,229  12  0 
49,128  18  0 


2,616,700  9  3} 


71,007,648  2  6 
156,906  18  6 


•70,860,741  4  0 


^  «This  iiieladMtheSu]nor£f68,553.  8c  e^d. fbr Interait, 
£56,672,  lit.  ML  PortngiMse  Loan. 


and  SiBkiqg  Fiaidr>on  Impsiial  Loafi  ( 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  of  thb  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

L— TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Aoooant  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  and  of  all  Exports  from  Great  Britain, 
during  each  of  the  three  Years  endine  the  5th  January,  1821,  (calculated  at  the 
Officii  Rates  of  Valuation^  and  stated  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  Trade  with 
Ireland)  ;  distinguishing  the  amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  Exported  ; 
also,  stating  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  real  and  declared  Value  thereof. 


YSAM. 


OFFICIAL  Va- 

Lus  ow  Imforts. 


Yalvm, 
Inclusive  of 

the  Trade 
with  Iidaod.  1 


\ 


1819 


1821 


il8U 
1821 


Produce  and  mtf 
nufacturaofthe 
United  Kingdoncu 


£  9- 

40,135,962    0 


182033,625, 


,740  17 

36,517,202    0 


35,845»340 
29,681,639  16 
11,517,891     1 


OrFICXAI.  TALUS  OF  SXPOmTC. 


£ 

44,564,044  14 


35,634,415  11 
40,240,277 


041 


,963,527  0 
32,923,574  18 
37,818,035  18 


foreign  and  Co- 
lonial tf  eidum- 
diie. 


Total  Euobts. 


£  «. 

12,287,274  15 


1011 


11.278,076  17 
,490,339    8 


10,835,830  6 
9,879,236  0 
10,525,025  18 


Declared  Vahwol 
the  Produce  and 
BCatni&ctures  of 
the  United  King- 


£  t. 

56,851,319    9 

46,912,492    8 

51,730,616  18 


52,799,327 
42,802,810  18 
18,343,061  11 


£ 
48,903,700  16 

37,939,506  17 

38,619,897    8 


7  45,188,249  9 
34,248,495  6 
35,568,669    9 


S.— TRADE  OF  IRELAND. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into,  and  of  all  Exports  ftom  Ireland,  du- 
ring .each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  Januanr  1821^  (calculated  at  the  Official 
Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  induaiye  and  excfuaiye  of  the  Trade  with  Great 
Britain)  ;  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Export^,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize 
Exported : — also,  stating  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  Exported  from  Ireland,  aecOTding  to  the  Value  thereof,  as  computed 
at  the  Average  Prices  Current. 


Ybabs. 


OFFICIAL  Va- 

LDS  OF  iMrOBTS. 


Produce  and  ma- 
traftctares  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


OVriClAI*  TALUS  OF  KFORTa. 


Foreign  and  Co- 

*    kl  Meichaii-  total 


Declared  Value  of 

Produce  and  llanu< 

(ketures  of  the  Uni* 

ted  Kingdom  Ek- 

potted* 


Yalus,     I 

Trade  with  -<  **»*" 
QraatBritsia.  j 

Cl821 


18196,098,720 


Valvs, 


1819 


^  ! 


6395,972  17 
5,167,014  10 

,033,660    7 


£  #. 

6,436,960  14 

5,708,582  15 

7,089,441  11 

736,325  17 


£        #. 
84,078    9 

61,882  12 

89,781    6 

24,057  17 


£        t. 
6,521,029    4 

5,770,465    7 

7,179,222  18 

760,883  15 


11,776,860  14 

9,747,206    1 

10,308,713  11 

1,423,099    0 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

New  Vesobub  Bi7iLT.^~-An  Acooimt  ef  ^e  Nmnber  of  VBStsLS^  with  the  AnuMmt  ot  tiKh 
ToiTKAoz,  that  were  buOt  and  registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire  ia 
the  Years  ending  the  5th  January  1819^  1820,  and  18S1,  respectiyely. 


nttIfeaSlbgd<»ii         ... 

Isles,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man     • 

Britidi  PlantatiaDS         .        «         . 

Total,        -        - 

In  the  Years  ending  the  6th  January, 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

V«M^ 

!.««.. 

Ym^ 

teonage. 

V<»ds. 

Tmmtp. 

752 

9 

298 

86,746 
316 

17,802 

777 

20 

928 

89,091 

1,361 

21,701 

619 

16 

170 

66,691 
1,451 
9,847 

1,959 

104,366 

1,126 

112,173 

805 

77,9» 

VasSEts  Rboisterbd.— An  Account  ef  the  Nittnber  of  VeoelBy  with  the  Anioiint  of  ihei 
Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in  navigating  the  same,  dut 
belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  80th  September,  in  the  Yeus 
1818, 1 819>  and  1820,  reqieetively. 


T 


United  Kingdom,  - 

IileB»  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Man,   - 

British  Plantations, 

Total,  -   . 


On  SOth  Sept  1818. 


21,626 

498 
3,483 


26,607 


Tan. 


2,426,969 

26,639 
221,860 


2,1674,468 


Men.      VflHda.       Ton*. 


154,891 

3,696 
16,121 


173,607 


On  30Ui  Sept.  1819. 


21,501 

496 
3,486 


25,482 


2,426,886 

26,712 
214,799 


9,666,396174,378 


156,277 

3,613 
15,488 


On  99di  Sept.  1880i 


21,473 

496 
3,405 


26,374 


M12.804 

26,225 
809,564 


2,648,693174,414 


155,333 


3,775 
15,3M 
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VBSBBLt  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FoREioK  Teaj>b. — ^An  Acoouiit  of  Uic  Numbef  of 
Vessels^  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Nnmher  of  Men  and  Boys 
employed  in  navigating  the  same  (indnding  their  repeated  Voyages)  that  en- 
tered Inwarda,  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, from  and  to  all  Fftrts  of  the  World,  (exclusive  of  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,)  dnzing  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending 
5th  January,  18S1. 


INWARDa 

Ywn 

ending 
5th  Jm. 

BnrrrBR  and  ibisb. 

FOBBIOK. 

TOTAU 

YoHeli. 

Tom. 

Mod. 

VOMll. 

Tom, 

Men. 

VoMlt. 

T<>* 

Mn.  . 

1819 

13,006 

1,886,394 

111,880 

6,230 

762,457 

43,936 

L9,236 

155,816 

1820-^ 

11,974 

1,809,128 

107,55C 

4,215 

542,684 

32,632 

16,189 

2,351,812 

140,188 

1821-^ 

11,286 

1,668,060 

100,326 

3,472 

447,611 

27,633 

14,757 

2,115,671 

127,958 

1819^ 

OUTWARD& 

11,442 

1,715,666 

106,616 

5,400 

734,671 

40,181  |l6,842 

2,460,135 

146,791 

1820^ 

10,250 

1,562,802 

97,265 

3,706 

556,041 

:{0,333 

14,045 

2,118,843 

127,600 

1821^ 

10,102 

1,549,608 

95,84fi 

2,96S 

433,328 

24,545 

13,071 

1,982,836 

120,394 
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REPORTS. 


Rb]N>rts  of  thk  Sblect  Commit- 
tee or  THE  House  of  Commons 
ON  THE  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
Country. 

First  Report  of  ihe  Seket  Committeeof 
the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  means  of  Impro^ng 
and  Maintaining  ihe  Foreign  Tra& 
of  the  Country  i  Ordered  to  be  print* 
ed  9th  March,  IS21. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  means  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country^  and  to  report  their  opinion 
and  obienrations  thereupon  from  time 
to  time  to  the  House ;  and  to  whom 
the  report  relative  to  the  timber  trade^ 
which  was  communicated  from  the 
Lords  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
and  the  seyeral  petitions  respecting  the 
duties  on  timber^  presented  to  the 
House  in  the  present  sessiont  were  se^ 
▼erally  referred,— have^  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House,  considered  the 
matters  to  them  referred ;  and  have 
agreed  to  the  following  Report  :— 

Your  Committee  have  deviated  from 
the  course  which  their  former  reoort 
appeared  to  prescribe,  and  insteaa  of 
proceeding  to  examine  some  of  the 
burthens  that  were  stated  to  press  with 
considerable  weight  upon  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  ^nerallv,  have 
applied  their  consideration  to  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  ity  which  embraces 
the  importation  of  timber  from  the 


northern  states  of  £urope,  and  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  in  North  America.  This 
they  have  done,  as  well  on  account  of 
that  branch  having  (as  appears  by  a 
report  referred  to  them)  sdready  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  a  committee  of 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  appoint- 
ed for  similar  purposes  ;  as  of  the  an- 
xiety they  understand  to  prevail  among 
the  commercial  and  shipping  interests, 
connected  with  the  trade  in  question* 
and  the  inconvenience  of  a  continued 
suspense  in  respect  to  the  system  which 
parliament  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
adopt,  on  the  expiration  of  toe  existing 
law,  which,  according  to  the  latest  ex- 
tension of  it,  will  tenninate  on  the  25th 
of  March  in  the  present  year. 

In  the  imposition  of  the  several  du- 
ties^ at  present  in  force,  on  the  impor- 
tation of  timber,  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature  appears  to  have  be^ 
directed  to  two  distinct  objects  ;  first, 
to  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  the  wood  trade  in  the  British  Ame- 
rican colonies;  and  secondly,  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenue. 

Regarding  them  in  this  point  of 
view,  the  first  question  that  obviously 
presenteditself  was,tothe  maintenance 
of  what  part  of  these  duties,  if  of  any, 
the  pubhc  faith  might  be  supposed  to 
be  committed.  A  short  reference  to  the 
laws  which  imposed  the  respective  du- 
ties, and  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  periods  at  which  they  vrere  im- 
posed, has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
your  Conmiittee  on  this  head. 

Although  the  policy  of  giving  en- 
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couragement  to  the  trade  in  timber 
from  the  British  American  coloniesy 
may  be  inferred  to  have  been  previous- 
ly entertained^  from  the  acts  3  and  4 
Anne,  and  5  Geo.  III.i  by  which 
bounties  upon  the  export  of  it  were 
granted,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  acted  upon  with  much  effect  be^ 
fore  the  year  1809.  At  that  time  the 
course  ot  events  had  placed  our  rela- 
tions with  the  northern  states  (from 
whose  territories  our  supplies  of  tim- 
ber, as  well  for  domestic  as  for  naval 
purposes,  had  been  chiefly  derived)  in 
a  situation  which  gave  rise  to  a  well- 
founded  apprehension,  lest  the  resour- 
ces in  that  quarter  might  entirely  cease 
to  be  available  for  the  demands  of  this 
country. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  appre- 
hension, it  was  deemed  advisable  by 
parliament  to  resort  to  the  hitherto  ne- 
glectedy  though  abundant  8upi>lies,  to 
be  found  in  our  American  colonies,  and 
by  adequate  protection  to  encourage 
the  transport  of  them»  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency with  which  we  were  threatened. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  a  virtual  ex« 
emptioB  from  duty  was  granted  to  the 
timber  imported  from  our  North  Ame- 
rican possessions,  while  a  large  addition 
was  made  to  that  levied  on  timber  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  first,  by  the  49th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  98,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  by  the  50th,  c.  Tit  by  which  the 
duties  of  the  preceding  year  were 
doubled,  making  the  whole  duty  on 
northern  timber,  including  the  tempo- 
rary duty  imposed  in  the  same  years, 
for  the  support  and  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war,  amount  to  2/.  14<. 
6d,  per  load.  These  duties  were  again 
augmented  by  an  addition  of  25  per 
cent  to  the  permanent  duties  on  tim- 
ber, in  common  with  all  other  duties  of 
customs,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  the  revenue.  The  whole  of 
these  duties  were  consolidated  by  the 
59th  of  the  late  King,  and  now  amount 


to  9L  5s.  per  load,  when  imported  in 
British  ships. 

From  this  statement  it  will  appear, 
that  of  these  duties  (however  they  may 
all  alike  have  operated  in  the  way  of 
protection  to  the  colonial  timber  trade,) 
a  part  only  can  be  said  to  have  been 
intended  for  that  purpose ;  viz.  those 
which  were  imposed  by  the  acts  passed 
avowedly  with  the  object  of  giving  en« 
couragement  to  that  trade,  amounting 
to  2/.  Is.  per  load,  and  which  may  be 
contended  to  have  led  to  its  extension 
by  the  application  of  capital,  which, 
except  for  such  inducement,  would  ne- 
ver have  been  so  invested.  With  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  from  duty  in 
favour  of  colonial  timber,  that  advan- 
tage was  originally  temporary,  and  has 
been  since  continued  from  time  to  time 
for  limited  periods  ;  and  although  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  colonial  tim- 
ber trade  may  have  bad  a  just  expecta- 
tion that  they  should  enjoy  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  advantages  aflbrd- 
ed  them,  as-  well  by  the  exemption 
granted  as  by  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  49th  and  50th  Geo.  III. ;  so  far 
from  any  expectation  being  held  out 
that  the  encouragement  so  given  had 
been  considered  by  government  as  per- 
manent, or  was  intended  to  be  indefi- 
nitely continued  to  them,  that  means 
seem  to  have  been  studiously  taken  to 
produce  by  explanation  a  conviction  of 
a  contrary  tendency,  and  to  impress 
them  with  the  assurance,  that  previous* 
ly  to  the  expiration  of  the  existing  law, 
the  timber  trade  would  be  brought 
under  consideration  of  parliament,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  an  alteratioa 
into  the  scale  of  the  ptesent  dutiei^ 
that  should  render  them  more  equal 
and  more  favourable  to  our  intercourse 
with  the  foreign  states  with  whom  it 
was  carried  on.  Your  Committee  are 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  precludes  the  considera- 
tion of  these  duties,  aor  any  pact  of 
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thenif  which  in  strictneBS  may  not  be 
open  to  any  modification,  either  in  re- 
spect to  the  rate  at  which  they  shall 
continne,  or  the  mode  in  which  they 
shall  be  levied,  that  parliament,  under 
a  sense  of  the  public  interest,  may  deem 
it  prudent  to  introduce. 

The  policy  most  advantageous  to 
the  country,  as  far  as  the  mere  lupply 
of  timber  is  concerned,  would  be,  to 
obtain  it  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the 
lowest  price,  without  reference  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  might  be  de- 
rived J  and  the  course  of  your  Com- 
mittee has  been  to  inijuire,  first,  to 
what  extent  the  operation  of  this  po- 
facy  is  infringed  by  the  system  of  du- 
ties now  in  force  |  in  the  next  place, 
to  examine  how  far  the  limits  imposed 
on  its  operation  are  sustained  by  ade- 
quate considerations  of  expediency ; 
and  lastly,  to  determine  whether,  by 
the  adoption  of  any  and  what  altenu 
tions,  the  duties  might  be  rendered^  as 
-far  as  circumstances  allowed,  more  con- 
-aistent  with  the  regard  due  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  policy  proceeds^ 
«  and  g€neradly  more  beneficial  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United 
-Kingdom. 

-  It  appears,  that  previously  to  the  im- 
position of  the  duties  in  180940,  the 
supplies  of  wood  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country  were  princi- 
pally furbished  by  the  northern  states 
•of  Europe  ;  that  subsequently  to  that 
period,  a  great  and  gradually  increa- 
sing proportion  of  its  supplies  has  been 
drawn  from  the  British  North  Ameri- 
^n  colonies ;  that  at  present  the  use 
of  the  timber  from  thenorth  of  Europe, 
^wing  to  the  price  it  bears  in  compa- 
rison to  Amencan  timber,  is  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  the  higher  wad 
more  vduable  description  of  buildings, 
and  to  purposes  for  which  increased 
strength  in  bearing  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable ;  that  for  less  substantia  build- 
ings, and  for  the  inferior  purposes  to 


which  wood  is  applicable,  the  Ameii* 
can  timber  and  deals  have  been  gene* 
rally  brought  into  consumption ;  and 
although  tat  red  pine  of  America  (of 
which  the  quantity  is  relatively  small) 
is  said  by  several  witnesses  to  be  equal 
in  quality  to  the  fir  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  yet  the  yeUow  pine,  of  which 
the  great  imporution  consists,  b  stated, 
when  used  in  this  countrr,  to  be  infe- 
rior to  it,  except  for  particular  purpo- 
ses and  in  particular  situations,  from 
its  supposed  greater  liability  to  dry- 
rot,  and  comparative  deficiency  in 
strength  and  durability.  At  the  aamc 
time  there  is  reason  to  believe»  from 
other  evidence,  that  much  prejudice 
subsists  on  this  head,  and  that  in  JLaa- 
cashire,  where  the  yellow  pine  has  been 
a  longer  time  in  general  use  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  aa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shields*  its 
qualities  are  considered  as  more  vdna^ 
ble  than  they  are  generally  esteemed  ; 
and  there  is  repeated  testimony,  that 
when  used  in  America,  both  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  buildings,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  free  from  the  par- 
ticular defect  alluded  to,  and  of  a  du- 
rability equsJ  to  that  of  the  best  tkn- 
ber  of  Europe. 

The  scile  of  comparative  value  at- 
tached by  differant  witnesses  to  the 
wood  drawn  from  each  particular  coun- 
try, will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  of  Sir 
R.  Seppings»  Mr  Holland,  Mr  White^ 
Mr  Cophind,  Mr  Churchill,  Mr  Smithy 
Mr  Haigh,  Mr  Belhouse  and  othcra, 
to  which  your  Committee  think  it  $ttf- 
£cient  to  refer. 

That  the  supply  of  wood  to  meet 
the  demands  ot  the  British  and  Inak 
market  might  be  obtained  with  greater 
-fiKility  and  cheapness  to  the  consumer 
(if  the  means  of  purchasing  and  traoa- 
porting  it  at  the  lowest  rate  were  the 
only  considerations  to  be  attended  to,) 
a  reference  to  the  account  of  the  cfaw- 
ges  of  obtainiBg  and  transperlii^  it 
18 
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4rom  the  nortbern  ports  of  Europe,  in- 
dependent of  the  duty,  will  leave  no 
doabt ;  and  although,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  duty,  the  demands  of  the 
country  for  superior  purposes  may 
have  been  such  as  to  lead  to  the  im- 
portation to  a  certain  amount  of  tim- 
ber from  the  Baltic,  it  yet  must  be 
obvious,  that  while  this  duty  bears 
upon  it  with  its  present  weight,  it  is 
to  those  higher  purposes  alone  to  which 
that  species  of  timber  can  be  applica- 
ble; and  that  a  great  proportion  of 
wood  of  an  inferior  quality  must  be 
forced  into  consumption,  both  in  avow- 
ed substitution  for  the  superior  timber 
in  buildings,  which  thereby  beconie 
less  solid  and  lasting  ;  and  in  a  fraudu- 
lent application  of  ity  when  that  of  a 
superior  kind  has  been  contracted  for, 
whicht  according  to  the  evidence^  if 
practised,  can  be  with  difficulty  de- 
tected ;  expedients  of  this  nature  would 
probably  not  be  resorted  to,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  price  were  reduced,  and  the 
inducement  to  prefer  the  American 
wood  were  less  powerful.  It  appears^ 
too,  by  the  admission  of  some  of  the 
principal  dealers,  that  the  difference  is 
at  present  such  as  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  trade  itself,  and  to  bring  into  the 
market  from  the  colonies  an  excessive 
quantity  of  timber  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  both  in  point  of  quality 
and  preparation,  and  that  some  altera- 
tion of  the  duty,  calculated  to  ap- 
proximate the  relative  prices  of  the 
timber  from  the  north  and  from  the 
American  colonies,  would  be  desirable, 
if  only  to  confine  the  supply  of  the 
market  to  a  more  carefully  selected 
and  better  prepared  commodity.  In 
addition  to  these  inconveniences,  the 
amount  of  the  duty  levied  on  Baltic 
timber^  and  the  increased  price  which, 
under  the  operation  of  that  duty,  the 
American  timber  must  have  borne,  may 
be  considered  as  a  bounty  paid  by  the 
consumers  of  the  united  kmgdom  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  North  American  co« 
lonies,  and  the  support  of  the  superflu- 
ous shipping,  to  which  the  transport 
of  their  wood  is  said  to  sfibrd  the  only 
employment. 

The  prudential  considerations  by 
which  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple appear  to  have  been  limited,  are» 
the  danger  incident  to  want  of  compe- 
tition, from  the  exclusion  of  colonial 
timber,  and  from  a  reliance  for  our 
supplies  on  a  single  source ;  the  possi- 
ble tailure  of  supply  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  a  moment  of  necessity ;  the 
maintenance  and  employment  of  our 
shipping,  and  the  effect  ihat  might  be 
produced  on  the  various  interests  con-* 
nected  with  our  American  trade,  and 
the  capital  embarked  in  the  establish-* 
ments  for  carrying  it  on.  The  same 
prudential  considerations,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  your  Committee^  at  present 
forbid  any  recommendation  on  their 
part^  tending  entirely  to  takeaway  the 
legislative  protection  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  colonial  trade ;  but,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  that  protection  is  admitted  on 
almost  all  hands  to  exceed  the  neces- 
sary bounds,  they  have  directed  their 
attention  to  ascertain  to  what  amount 
that  protection,  and  in  what  mode* 
should  be  prospectively  continued. 

In  so  far  as  any  alteration  introduced 
is  favourable  to  foreign  trade,  it  must 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  increa- 
sed importation  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  possibly  to  in* 
duce  an  increased  demand  from  that 
quarter  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  your  Committee  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  an  increased  de- 
mand would  be  the  result,  ^s  well  from 
the  desire  for  British  manufactures 
that  is  said  strongly  to  prevail  in  those 
countries,  as  from  the  extent  to  which 
the  export  of  them  has  been  maintain- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  their  produce  into 
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tbe  Uoked  Kingdom.  Tour  Cooliiiit^ 
cee  do  not  think  it  improbaUey  that  a 
diminution  of  the  export  of  wood  from 
the  British  North  American  colonies 
mighty  on  the  other  hand»  be  experi- 
enced ;  some  diminution^  as  far  as  the 
trade  is  concerned^  would  be  desirable* 
and  indeed  can  hardly  fail  to  take  placet 
even  independent  of  any  alteration  of 
duties,  owing  to  the  excess  beyond  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  to  which 
the  importation  has  been,  by  peculiar 
circumstances^  recently  enlarged.  The 
causes  to  which  we  may  attnbnte  this 
excess,  are^  in  part,  the  prolonged  ex* 
pectation  of  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of 
duties,  combined  with  thei  desire  to 
take  advanuge  of  the  time  the  present 
law  may  continue,  and  to  anticipate 
the  impending  change  by  the  greatest 
possible  previous  importation  ;  and  in 
nirt»to  the  amount  of  shipping  (great- 
ly  exceeding  the  actual  demands  of  our 
commerce,)  which  has  been  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  other  circumstances,  and 
which  has  been  since  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  not  so  much  because 
the  employment  was  attended  with  ad- 
vantage, as  because  it  was  preferable  to 
the  vessels  lying  entirely  idle,  incurring 
expense,  and  deteriorating  in  yalue. 

As  our  intercourse  with  the  northern 
states  must  be  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  the  fluctuations  of  political  events  ; 
and  as  the  exclusion  from  their  ports, 
which  has  been  once  experienced,  may 
at  some  future  period  recur,  your  Com- 
mittee are  apprehensive,  that  the  con- 
sequences ot  any  measure  that  might 
have  the  effect  of  placing  our  depen- 
dence for  a  supply  of  timber  exclusive- 
ly on  those  countries,  might  become 
eventually  the  occasion  of  serious  po- 
litical inconvenience  and  dan^r ;  and 
by  the  exclusion  of  comjietition,  pos- 
sibly defeat  the  expectation  of  com* 
parative  cheapness  to  the  consumers 
of  this  country. 

The  alarms  represented  in  the  peti- 


tions from  the  shippiof  intereal  is  va- 
rious quarters,  which  have  been  refer- 
red by  the  House  to  your  Committet^ 
appear  to  proceed  on  a  presumption  of 
the  necessarily  destructive  effects  of 
any  alteration  made  in  the  existing  di»> 
ties,  a  measure  which  is  accordmgly 
deprecated  with  correspondingcamest- 
ness.  Your  Committee  feel  the  respeef 
due  to  an  interest  so  important  to  the 
power  and  safety  of  the  country  }  and 
if  all  the  weight  is  not  given  to  the  re* 
presentations  of  the  petitioners  which 
they  may  expect,  it  is  because  the 
alarms  expressed  in  them  appear  to  be 
carried  to  excess,  and  the  objects 
sought,  not  conducive  to  the  general 
commercial  interests  of  the  kingdora* 
in  which  their  own  must  be  insepara- 
bly involved. 

YonrComniittee  see  no  reason  what- 
ever to  imagine,  that  the  alteiation 
which  they  have  in  contemplatioot 
would  be  attended  vrith  the  effect  of 
depriving  the  American  colonies  of 
their  due  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  wood  trade,  although  it  might 
have  a  moderate  and  temporary  ten- 
dency to  the  reduction  of  the  importa- 
tions from  thence,  and  so  far  may,  ia 
the  first  instance,  and  for  a  given  pe- 
riod, afiect  the  interests  of  the  ship- 
owners. In  fact,  the  interest  of  the 
ship-owners  is  the  one  most  concerned 
in  the  present  question ;  while  that  pf 
the  colonies  themselves,  important  as 
it  is,  is  still  a  comparatively  subordi- 
nate one.  Your  Committee  fully  con- 
cur in  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which 
has  rendered  the  British  shipping  a  fa- 
vourite object  of  the  attention  and  vi- 
gilance of  parliament ;  but  they  cannot 
leel,  that,  beyond  the  extent  which  may 
be  rationally  deemed  essential  to  the 
safety  and  defence  of  the  country^ 
every  other  consideration  is  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  that  object,  or  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare,  that 
the  care  due  to  the  interests  of  our 
merchants  and  manuiacturen^and every 
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iv|pud  to  our  femgB  cwnfliercial  rda* 
tionty  shottld  be  foregone^  for  the  pur-* 
^•e  of  Mipporting  by  artificial  means 
a  mercantue  marine  in  a  state  of  mag- 
iritude,  at  which  it  has  arrived  from 
accidental  causes  alone,  and  which  is 
neither  conducive  to  the  commercial 
prosjierity,  nor  essential  to  the  political 
security  of  the  nation ;  and  in  which 
(unless  by  the  openinflr  of  new  sources 
of  employment,  or  me  extension  of 
those  existing^)  the  regular  trade  of 
the  country  is  incapable  of  maintaining 
it.  Of  this,  the  great  depreciation 
which  all  property  in  shipping  is  re^ 
presented  to  have  undergone,  appears 
to  your  Committee  to  furnish  sufficient 
proof. 

The  degree  in  which  the  shipptn|; 
nay  be  affected  by  any  change  that  is 
adopted,  must  depend  upon  the  inflo* 
ence  which  such  change  is  liicely  to 
have  in  reducing  the  export  of  wood 
from  the  colonies.  From  the  evidence 
of  persons  conversant  in  the  uses  to 
which  wood  is  applied,  your  Commit- 
tee coUect,  that  for  many  of  those  uses, 
the  wood  imported  from  America  is 
either  indispensable,  or  preferable,  or 
OS  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  brou?hc 
from  the  north  of  Europe.  In  re&r- 
cnce  to  the  first  description,  are  men- 
tioned masts  for  ships  of  lam  dimen- 
sions, both  ships  of  war,  and  the  more 
valuable  description  of  merchant-men, 
which  can  only  be  found  in  our  North 
American  colonies,  and  which  must 
therefore  form  a  coniiderable  article  of 
import  into  this  country  under  almost 
any  state  of  duties.  To  the  second,  aJl 
articles  in  which  facility  of  working, 
and  an  extensive  surface  and  freedom 
from  knots,  are  required,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  pine  timber  for  these  pur- 
poses is  employed,  the  American  wood, 
even  at  equal  prices,  would  have  a  pre- 
ference. To  the  last,  the  application 
to  all  inferior  purposes,  as  for  packing- 
chests,  and  various  objects  in  the  inte* 
rior  of  houses,  or  in  situations  where 


it  has  the  bcaeflt  of  t  free  tireahtkm 
of  air ;  for  such  uses  it  may  be  fairly 
supposed,  and  indeed  it  is  more  thaa 
once  admitted,  that  the  connderatioo 
of  mere  cheapness  would  cast  the  ba« 
lance  in  favour  of  the  produce  of  our 
American  provinces. 

The  aggregate  of  these  applications 
of  timber,  form  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  general  consumptioQ 
of  the  countrv ;  and  it  appears  to  your 
Committee,  that  it  vrould  require  some- 
thing little  short  of  equahty  in  pobt 
of  price  frith  those  of  the  Baltic,  to 
exclude  the  timber  and  deab  of  the 
British  colonies  from  importation  for 
these  purposes.  Nor  must  it  be  fiMv 
gotten  that  the  experience,  obtained 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  the  quaU* 
ties  and  value  of  the  Aflserican  wood* 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  remoriof 
much  of  the  pnjudice  that  prevailcl 
against  it,  in  so  far  must  probably  have 
contributed  to  induce  a  permanent  ex^ 
tension  of  its  consumption. 

By  the  estimate  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  excess  of  supply  of  Ameri- 
can pine  beyond  the  demand^  is  stated 
to  be  at  present  considerable,  insomuch 
that  a  heavv  loss  is  incurred  by  the  ink- 
porters.  This  circumstance,  even  un*i 
der  the  existing  duties,  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  its  future  impoi^ 
tation,  and  of  course  to  a  diminution 
of  employment,  in  the  same  degree^  of 
the  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade*  If 
the  etfect  of  an  alteration  of  duty 
should  for  a  time  increase  the  demand 
for  northern  timber,  it  must  also  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  a  similarconsequence, 
not  likely  to  be  more  than  partially 
counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  demand  for  British  snipping 
in  the  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe, 
from  the  ports  of  which  a  smaller  nuoife- 
ber  of  vessels  ma^  be  sufficient  for  an 
equal  amount  of  importation* 

By  a  diminution  of  the  demand  from 
America,  the  capital  invested  in  saw- 
mills and  establishmenu  ta  those  cok>- 
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iiiet,  stated  at  150,000/.  may  be  liable 
to  tofne  injury.  It  must  be  recollected, 
howtver*  that  the  advantage  given  to 
the  American  colonial  trade,  on  which 
these  establishments  were  founded^  has 
already  extended  beyond  the  period  on 
which  those  engaged  in  it  had  any 
right  to  calcidate  |  and  having  specu- 
lated OB  their  own  views  of  public  po- 
licy, they  can  have  no  just  ground  of 
compkint*  in  the  event  of  parliament 
taking  a  different  view  of  what  that  po- 
licy requires,  and  subjecting  these  du- 
ties to  some  modification  beyond  the 
expectation  which  they  had  formed. 

To  the  Canadian  propriety,  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  the  timber  trade  appears 
to  consist  in  the  employment  it  affords 
to  the  persons  concerned  in  agriculture 
and  their  servants,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  the  Tear,  in  conveying  the  wood 
from  the  places  where  it  has  been  fell- 
ed, to  the  places  from  which  it  is  to  be 
€onveyc4  to  the  ports  of  export ;  while 
the  part  of  the  business  which  belongs 
to  cutting  and  rafting,  is  in  many  in- 
stances performed  by  axe-men  passing 
from  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  are  understood  to  be  more 
expert  in  these  operations  than  the  la- 
bourers of  the  British  territories* 

If  what  has  been  stated  by  your 
Committee  leads  them  to  expect  some 
diminution  of  the  export  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  from  a  change  in  the 
scale  of  existing  duties,  they  have  al- 
so reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  by 
a  temporary  restraint  of  .that  export 
that  the  character  of  the  wood  is  like- 
ly to  be  improved,  and  its  value  even^- 
tuaily  increased;  such  a  diminution, 
therefor^,  is  in  itself  by  no  means^  in 
the  contemplation  of  your  Conunittee, 
a  sufficient  ground  of  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  to  any  alteimtion 
that  may  be  proposed,  unless  it  be  such 
an  alteration  as  shall  be  calculated  ex- 
tensivelv  to  exclude  from  consumption 
the  timber  of  the  North  American  co- 
lonies, and  transfer  the  trade  to  fo« 


leigners.  Within  certain  limits,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britaia 
has  a  just  claim  to  encouragenseat 
and  support  from  the  mother  country  ; 
and  to  such  claim  your  Committee  are 
anxious  .to  give  full  weight.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  quesrion-  whether  this  en- 
couragement and  support  should  be 
given  or  withholden  ;  but  admitting  it 
to  be  due,  to  what  extent  it  should  be 
carried,  in  justice  to  other  interests, 
which  have  also  their  peculiar  claims 
to  attention,  and  which  are,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  your  Committee,  also  deeply 
involved  in  this  discussion.  On  the 
fair  regard  shown  to  foreign  countries, 
the  extent  of  our  commerce  with  them 
may  depend ;  and  in  proriding  with  too 
much  partiality  for  the  interests  con- 
nected with  the  trade  to  and  from  our 
American  colonies,  we  may  put  in  ha- 
zard all  those  still  more  extensive  in- 
terests that  are  engased  in  the  export 
to  those  countries  which  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  timber  trade,  (if  not 
of  our  foreign  trade  generally,)  by 
such  a  proof  of  deliberate  preference 
of  a  principle  of  restriction,  as  the  rule 
of  our  commercial  policy. 

In  maintaining  the  original  duty  im- 
posed expressly  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couragement to  the  North  American 
trade,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  every 
claim  on  public  faith  is  not  fully  satis- 
fied* In  point  of  expediency,  how- 
ever, and  in  consideration  of  the  inte- 
rests involved,  your  Commiuee  are 
disposed  to  think  it  may  be  allowed  to 

§o  even  something  farther  in  favour  of 
le  colonies.  The  difference  created 
.by  duty  on  timber  amounts  at  present 
to  3/.  5s.  per  load ;  if,  by  the  effect 
of  the  alteration,  that  should  be  redu« 
to  )U,  5s,f  which  would  leave  a  protec- 
tion, after  providing  for  the  ordinaij 
difference  in  freight,  in  the  actual  sell- 
ing price  of  the  respective  descriptions 
>of  timber^  of  1/.  lOt,  per  load  in  fa- 
vour of  the  imports  of  our  North  Ame- 
rican provincesi  your  Qommittee  can- 
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adt«tiBt  think,  in  recommending  luch 
a  difference,  they  shall  at  least  be  free 
Irom  the  charge  of  not  having  snffi* 
ciently  listened  to  the  pretensions  of 
thc^  parties  whose  interests  are  invoked 
in  the  colonial  trade,  and  tendered  aa 
great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try* both  to  the  shipping  and  the  co- 
loniesy  as  they  can  persuade  them- 
selves the  House  will  be  disposed  to 
sanction.  At  this  rate  of  difference* 
it  appears  to  your  Committee,  a  fairer 
competition  will  be  given  to  foreign 
produce,  and  a  freedom  of  choice* 
(which*  under  the  present  relative 
prices,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist)* 
will  be  secured  to  the  consumers* 
between  the  descriptions  of  wood 
brought  from  the  respective  points  of 
supply*  while  a  certain  and  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom  will  be  assured  to  the 
American  colonies,  in  the  applications 
of  their  timber  to  those  uses  tor  which 
itsquatities  and  comparative  price  most 
give  it  a  preference. 

However  the  Tendency  of  theevidence 
generally  may  be*  to  recommend  an  al- 
teration in  the  duties,  to  such  an  amount 
as  may  prove  a  corrective  to  the  trade* 
without  impairing  materially  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  timber  $  a 
considerable  variety  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  witnesses  examined,  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  an  alteration  of 
the  existing  duty  may  be  carried,  with- 
out danger  to  the  fisir  demand  for  the 
produce  of  our  American  colonies. 
Amidst  the  different  opinions  given* 
it  was  difficult  for  your  Committee  to 
determine  the  precise  amount  by  which 
the  relative  difference  between  the  co- 
lonial timber,  and  that  from  the  north- 
em  states,  should  be  reduced  |  and  in 
fixmg  upon  20ls.*  they  have  not  only 
taken  that  sum  as  a  point  between  the 
extremes,  but  have  been  influenced  by 
a  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  mar- 
ket in  several  years,  and  particularly 
in  1816,  1817^  1816|  and  IB19*  as  it 


li  given  in  a  paper  added  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, and  in  the  evidence- of  two  of 
the  witnesses  ;  when  it  appears  tO  have 
been,  according  to  the  remarks  of  one 
of  them*  in  a  natural  and  healthj  state; 
when  a  fair  competition  existea*  when 
the  prejudice  entertained  against  Ame- 
rican timber  seemed  to  be  on  the  de« 
dine,  and  the  demand  for  it  augmeot- 
^g.  The  relative  price  was*  at  this 
period,  about  or  nearly  three' to  four*' 
which  has  recently  been  reduced  to 
one-half*  owing  to  the  unnatural  situ- 
ation into  which  the  market  has  been 
brought  by  excessive  importations* 
produced  by  the  various  circumstances 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  have 
contributed  to  disturb  the  channels* 
and  change  the  character  of  the  trade. 

Your  Comfmittee  next  proceeded  to 
consider,  in  what  mode  that  alteration 
of  duty  should  be  effected,  whether  by 
reduction  of  duty  on  Baltic  timber,  by 
an  iynpos^ion  of  duty  on  American*  or 
by  a  eombinatbh  of  both ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  consideration  has  been,  a 
preference  of  the  last  mode  of  produ« 
cing  the  relative  approximation  they 
have  recommended,  in  the  prices  of  the 
respective  descriptions  of  timber,  by 
the  imposition  of  10^.  on  the  AnieHJ 
can  timber,  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion from  the  duty  on  that  imported 
from  the  north  of  Europe.  This  they 
conceive  to  be  most  effectual  to  prO^ 
ducelhe  advantages  they  have  in  con** 
teikiplatioh ;  by  removing  the  extcB^ 
sive  inequality  of  the  present  system* 
facilitating  our  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  marking  our  desire* 
as  far  as  circumstances  wfll  permit,  to 
adopt  more  liberal  principles  than  those 
by  which  our  commerce  with  them  has 
been  hitherto  governed. 

The  Sl!ate  <rt  the  duty  on  deals  will 
not*  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee* 
attow  the  same  decree  of  relative  re- 
duction to  be  applied  to  it^  which  has 
been  recommended  for  that  on  timber. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  long  deals  st 
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6Bf  €MMid6i«U]r  below  that 
da  lMb«r,  wliSn  oo  thoie  of  ifaort 
kogtlw  k  inker  esMfdi  it.  In  wlwt 
■maple  thie  dieCinctioD  in  fevour  of 
ieelit  M  compfeivd  with  timber  in  the 
logi  originnlrdi  y tmr  Connittee  are  at 
a  him  ta  diioofeiy  and  are  avene  to  re« 
coamMid  a  aontinnanee  of  itf  at  least 
to  kt  pneeat  eaisent.  Tbef  feel,  how- 
ever* cooadeffable  difficolty  in  prooo- 
aioff  to  eqvaliae  the  duty  on  tiniDer 
and  dedii  which,  if  effected  by  a  i«p 
dnction  of  the  dnty  on  timber*  most 
be  attended  with  a  large  tacrifice  of 
Ityenoei  aad  if  by  an  addition  to 
that  on  dealt*  might  tend  in  eome 
aBMMore  rather  to  iaipair  than  aanit 
the  fbraigftt  trade  of  the  Ungdom, 
by  the  c&ct  it  wonld  have  on  the 
ii^poftt  of  wood  from  those  states* 
^  which  deals  form  the  ipneateSt 
yopottion>  This^  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee^  precludes  the  ap« 
flicataon  of  a  nde  cf  strict  equality  lo 
deals  and  to  timber  $  hot  it  appears  to 
them*  that  while  the  amount  of  duty 
on  timber  is  reduced  in  the  degree  pro* 
fosed*  a  small  increase  on  deals  of  large 
dipnensiotts  will  in  some  measure  m* 
aen  the  distinctioot  at  least  as  far  as 
that  class  of  deals  is  conceined.  On 
the  shorter  deals,  they  recommend 
soow  reduction  of  duty^  less  with  re* 
fcrenoe  to  the  manner  in  which  the  do- 
tj  at  present  bears  n|K>n  this  descrip* 
tion  of  deals  in  comparison  with  tim« 
hef^  than  in  consideration  of  the  dif* 
fercaee  in  the  quantity  of  wood  con- 
tained in  a  girtn  number  of  deals  of 
the  lai||ce  and  smaUer  dimensions^ 
which  seems  to  call*  in  respect  of  the 
latter*  for  a  more  &voorable  assess ' 
BMUL  Another  alteration  which  has 
suggested  itself  to  your  CoBBunittee*  is 
One  that  has  reference  to  deal-ends»  on 
whifch  a  comparative  low  duty  has 
been  hitherto.  IcTied,  in  order  to  ac* 
commodate  the  shipowner  ia  broken 
stowage:  this  indulgence  has  been 
found  to  lead  to  great  abuse  in  oovcr- 


ing  the  introdoetiaii  of  tiflsbtf  of  tUo 
description  as  caigo*  (a  practioe  never 
eontemplated,)  to  an  extent  moat  in* 
jurious  to  the  revenue.  They  theio* 
fore  submit  the  proonety  of  confining 
the  length  of  this  clam  of  deak  to  six 
feet*  aM  makinff  a  moderate  reductioa 
in  duty  to  vMok  they  are  at  present 
liable/ 

In  consequence  of  the  report  refinw 
red  to  them*  the  mode  of  levring  the 
duty  on  deids  and  wood  of  the  other 
denommatiQns^  under  which  it  is  inw 
ported  into  thir  country,  aocordin|^  to 
the  cubic  measure*  has  been  an  object 
of  your  Committee's  examination ;  and 
although  the  reduction  of  them  all  to 
their  cubical  contents  in  assessing  the 
duty,  seems*  on  the  first  view  of  it* 
the  most  eas]f ,  as  vrell  as  the  moat 

Suitable*  principle  that  could  be 
opted*  ydur  Committee  have  found 
reasons  in  support  of  continuing  the 
ecistn^  mode  f  both  es  a  matter  of 
convenience*  and  as  producing  a  de^ 
gree  of  equiility  between  the  countriea 
by  which  our  importations  qf  wood 
are  furnished*)  euffident  to  prevent 
their  proposing  to  the  House  to  reiin* 
quish  it.  In  preserving  the  mode*  how* 
ever,  they  are  of  opinion*  that  an  im* 
proTcment  anay  be  mtroduced  into  the 
scale  now  in  use*  by  admitting  a  gru* 
dation  of  duty  between  the  deal^ms 
and  deals  of  the  lamst  class»  which» 
It  appeara  to  your  Committee,  would 
attain  more  effectually  that  advantage 
by  which  theezisting  mode  of  levying 
the  duty  is  chiefly  reoomniendedi 

Your  Committee  have  -abstained 
from  entering,  in  this  report*  into  do* 
tails  upon  tM  sulnect  of^battens*  oak* 

emk*  staves*  ^k-pbmk*  paling* 
aids,  masts*  spars*  aad  the  other 
varions  denoodnations  under  which 
timber  is  importedf  to  which  their  at^ 
tention  has  been  directed*  Xhe  duties 
on  these  wiU  be  influenced  by  those  en 
the  more  important  articles*  and  wiD 
make  a  necessary  part  of  any  \ 
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t  iiwf  ^«!kiA«r  te  aobiiritted  to  tht 
House. 

The  pcAicy  of  a  kfrulative  {>refcteiiee 
Mxig  giveD  to  the  importation  of  tiai<« 
her  in  the  log,  and  the  discoHragement 
of  the  impoftation  of  <leal«»  seems  to 
your  CoBmittee  verf  doobtfiil,  hoth 
heeause  thej  are  of  opinion  that  any 
advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  coo- 
itersion  of  timber  into  deals  in  this 
eountryi  will  not  be  sufficient  to  com* 
pensate  for  the  torresponding  disad.. 
vantage  to  the  general  consumer,  (to 
whom  the  deals  would  come  with  a 
considerable  increase  of  copt, )  and  he* 
oause  It  is  founded  on  a  principle  of 
cxelusiony  which  they  are  moutt  averse 
to  are  brought  into  operation  in  any 
new  instance,  without  the  vrarrant  of 
some  evideut  and  great  political  expo- 
diency. 

Your  Committee  have  dipcovered^ 
in  the  accounts  before  them,  that  the 
protectire  duty  in  favour  of  British 
shippiDg  has  been  made  to  operate  ip 
different  de^^rres  on  the  importation  dF 
wood  of  different  descriptions^  varying 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent, 
and  in  some  unimportant  instances  fill- 
ing below;  as  in  others  considerably 
exceeding  these  rates,  on  the  value  of 
the  particular  article  imported  |  for 
this  inequality,  which  introduces  much 
perplexity  into  the  collection  of  the 
doty,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
aumcient  reason,  and  they  therefore 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  the  propriety  of  making  the 
same  duty  attach  on  all  importatiops 
of  wood  in  (breiffu  ships  alil^,  and  that 
the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
iniportatioa  in  the  forein  ship,  and 
that  in  the  British  ship,  should  be  fix* 
cd  for  the  future  at  five  per  cent. 

One  only  farther  recommendatipo 
has  suggested  itself  to  your  Commit- 
tee,  w^h,  in  ooncludine  their  report, 
they  are  desirous  of  otteriog  to  the 


House.  It  has  appeared  in  theevt- 
deoce,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
timber  which  ia  imported  from  the 
province  of  Canada*  is  the  mwth  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  per«» 
mitted  to  be  received  into  that  pro** 
viace  free  from  dutj^  and  has  mm 
thence  been  exported  to  the  ui^ted 
Icfngdom,  with  all  the  benefits  and 
immunities  conceded  to  the  pcodnoe  of 
the  British  territory.  To  obviate  the 
objection  to  which  this  practice  ap- 
pears to  your|3ommittee  to  be  liable^ 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  with  cwj 
e|:portation  of  timber  from  the  British 
provinces  in  (forth  America,  a  ceKi- 
ncate  of  its  beine  the  produce  of  those' 
provinces  shoulo  be  required,  and  that 
jtimber  imported  without  such  ceiti* 
ficate  should  be  hereafter  eharaed^irith 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  would  be  pay- 
able on  it,  if  i^iported  directly  l^om  a 
foreign  state. 

In  submitting  thfi  result  of  what  hais 
occurred  to  theni  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiry  into  this  important  subject,  your 
Committee  have  ^nly  to  add,  that  in 
the  recommendations  t^hich  they  have 
tendered,  it  has  been  their  endeavour,' 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  coo* 
ciliate  the  claims  of  adyerse  intereits, 
and  the  contending  considerations  of 
policy  that  demanded  their  attention. 
If  what  they  propone  iPalls  short  of  a 
recurrence  to  thbse  sound  principlef 
by  which  all  commerce  ought  to  he 
regulated,  they  trust  it  will  appear  f q 
the  House,  that  they  have  prpoeeded 
circueas 


as  far  as,  under  present  cir 
is  consistent  with  an  eauitable  regafd 
to  the  protection  due  to  extensive  in- 
terests tliAt  have  grown  up  under  an 
.established  system,  and  which  most  he 
deeply  affected  by  any  material  and 
Ridden  ehange  to  whicn  that  aystcm  is 
subjected. 

m  MfrA,  1821. 
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:  SlEGOND  RbFORT,  ORPBRXD  TO  BB 

PRIMTBD  18th  May,  1821. 

The  Select  Committee  appomled  to 
consider  of  the  means  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  country,  and  to  report  their  opi- 
nion and  observations  thereupon  from 
time  to  time  to  the  House  ;-*]mye, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House, 
considered  the  matters  to  them  refer- 
red, and  ha?e  agreed  to  the  following 
Report :— . 

From  the  period  of  their  submitting 
to  the  House  their  last  report,  the  at« 
t^nition  of  your  Committee  has  been 
directed  to  the  commerce  of  the  uni- 
ted kmgdom  with  India  and  China, 
an4  the  trade  between  those  countries 
i|nd  other  parU  of  the  world.  The  ad* 
vanced  state  of  the  public  business, 
and  the  additional  evidence  yet  to  be 
received,  before  they  can  consider 
themselves  as  having  completed  their 
investigation  into  that  branch  of  their 
inquiry,  affordi  them  no  expectation 
of  being  able  to  produce  a  report,  em- 
bractnj^  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
in  sufi^ient  time  to  admit  of  any  mea- 
sure being  founded  upon  it,  and  recei- 
▼ing  the  approbation  of  Parliament 
previously  to  the  (dose  of  the  session. 

It  has,  hpwcver,  occurred  to  your 
Committee,  in  the  coi^rse  of  their  in*' 
awry,  that  there  are  some  branches  of 
the  trade,  in  reference  to  yrhich  farther 
facilities  may  be  afiForded,  with  great 
s^lvant^ge  to  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  and  navigation  ;  and  that. 
8|ich  facilities  cannot  be  delayed  to  a 
future  year,  without  the  risk  of  losing 
much  of  the  beneficial  results  which, 
at  the  present  time,  may  be  expected 
from  them.  This  impression  is  found- 
ed rather  upon  general  principles,  and 
circumstances  of  general  notoriety, 
(haa  upon  any  particular  evidence  ad- 


duced before  your  Committee,  liowu 
ever  the  tendency  of  that  evidence 
nay  have  bedn  farther  to  establish  the 
expediency  of  the  measures  aboot  ta 
be  proposed. 

In  adverting  to  the  peculiar  ayrtem 
of  laws  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Emc 
Indies  is  regulated,  the  House  canaot 
but  observe,  that  the  subiects  of  fo- 
reign nadotts,  whether  European  or 
American,  are.  in  possession  of  pcivi* 
leffes  far  more  extensive  than  thoae 
which  are  enjoyed  by  his  Majeatfa 
subjects  generally,  and  greater,  aa  to 
many  branches  of  circuitous  and  fo- 
reign trade,  than  have  been  accorded 
to  the  £ast  India  Company  itself.  To 
relieve  the  commerce  and  shipping  of 
this  country  from  a  situation  of  such 
comparative  disadvantage,  (for  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  your  Committee  caa . 
discover  no  sufficient  reason, )  they  feel 
the  expediency  of  some  measure,  the 

Srincijue  of  which  may  be,  to  allov 
iritisfai  subjects,  as  well  private  tradera 
as  the  East  India  Company,  to  carry- 
on  every  sort  of  traffic  between  India 
and  forei^  countries,  (with  the  ex- 
ception o?  the  trade  in  tea,  and  that 
with  the  united  kingdom  and  the 
Britii^h  colonies,  with  which  they  do 
not  pr<^se  any  interference,)  which 
foreigners  are  now  capable  of  carryings 
on  ;  and  have,  theretore,  come  to  the 
following  resolution,  which  they  sob-« 
mit  to  the  House : — 

Resolved,  «<  That  it  is  expedient  to- 
permit  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  carry 
on  trade  and  tramc,  directly  and  cir-> 
cuitously,  between  any  ports  witUa 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company'a 
charter,  (ei^cept  the  dominions  of  the- 
Emperor  of  China,)  and  any  pfift  or 
ports  beyond  the  limits  of  the  aaid 
chavter,  belonging  to  any  state  or 
Goqatries  in  amity  with  his  Majesty* 

'  I8M  Ma^9 1821. 
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£abt  India  Tjuob. 

iZmr^  rdative  to  the  Trade  mth  the 
jSoit  Indies  and  Chindf  Jtom  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lordst  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  extending  ana  securing  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country^  and 
to  report  to  the  House  : — Ordered 
to  be  PrinUd  ilth  Jpril,  1321. 

By  the  Lords  Committees  appoint-* 
•d  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  ii^to- 
the  means  of  extending  and  securing 
the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  country,  and 
to  report  to  the  House ;  and  to  whom 
were  referred  the  Minutes  of  the  £vi» 
deace  taken  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  bst  Session  of 
Parliament  for  the  like  purpose ;  and 
9lso  the  several  Petitions,  Papers*  and 
Accounts  which  had  been  referred  to 
toat  Committee ;  and  also  the  several 
.petitions  presented  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Pafliament  qn  the  subject  of 
For€ig^  Trade  ;<7- 

OftDI^KKD  TO  RSPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  mett  and 
have  proceeded  in  the  inquiry^  which 
bad  been  entered  upon  by  the  said 
Committee  appointed  in  the  last  sea* 
•ion  of  Parlianoent,  into  the  state  of 
British  commerce  with  Asia,  including 
as  well  that  which  is  carried  on  wiUi 
the  territorial  possessions  Of  the  ho- 
nourable East  India  Company,  as  that 
with  the  independent  States  in  the 
same  part  of  the  globe.  ^ 

In  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  the 
Committee  have  not  thought  it  neces^ 
aary  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
c;ommercial  concerns  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  administered  by  the  Court, 
pf  Directors,  with  a  view  to  the  inte- 
lests,  both  political  and  financial,  of 
that  corporate  body,  farther  tliaa  was 
ipccessary  to  elucidate  the  present  state 


and  future  prospects  of  free  trade^  as 
affected  by  existing  regulations. 

This  subject,  tnerefore,  naturally 
divides  itself  according  to  the  various 
restrictions  to  which  different  descrip- 
tiodft  of  cpmmerce  in  these  regions  are 
now  subjected  by  Ifiw  ;  that  to  the  ter« 
ritorial  possessions  of  the  Company 
being  carried  on  by  licence  only  from 
the  Company ;  that  to  other  parts  of 
Southern  Asia,  ( China  excepted^)  and 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean^  by 
hcence  from  the  Board  of  Control ; 
that  to  phina  being  entirely  prohibit* 
ed  to  all  British  vessels  but  those  in 
the  actual  employment  of  the  Ea^t  In« 
dia  Company;  and  the  whole  trade  con- 
fined to  ships  of  a  certain  fi^^ed  amovnt 
of  tonnage. 

.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on  by 
licence  with  the  territories  of  the  E^t 
India  Company,  is  confined  to  the  pre- 
sidencies of  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  and  the  port  of  Penang.— • 
Some  inconveniences  and  injury  to  in^ 
dividuals  are  stated  to  have  arisen 
i^rhere  circumstances  have  made  it  de^ 
sirable  to  change  the  destination  of| 
vessels  from  one  of  these  ports  to  ano- 
ther, after  their  arrival  in  the  East,  ia 
consequence  of  the  delay  attendant 
upon  obtaining  a  permission  to  .do  so* 
from  the  local  government.  This,  in-« 
deed,  ma^  be  obviated  by  obtaining 
licences  including  the  above-named 
ports  generally,  which  have  beea 
sometimes  applied  for,  and  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  refused.  But  the. 
aystem  of  requiring  licences  does  not 
appear  to  be  attended  with  and  public 
benefit ;  and  a  fee  is  charged  for  each 
of  them. 

•  A  more  material  advantage  might 
probably  accrue  to  the  free  trader  from 
being  permitted  to  trade  with  other 
smaller  porta  on  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar,  where  the  Com- 
pany have  already  collectors  of  the 
customs  established,  who  might  e£fec- 
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tuflUy  ,cqtiiiteract  an  ftSdt  tnider 
whern^  a  wider  field  of  adventttte 
mav  be  opened,  and  aa  additional  tti- 
mnlus  to  commercial  intercourse  af* 
forded  to  the  native  inhabitants.  It 
would,  however^  be  necesaary  in  this 
case  to  provide  br  regulations^  which 
it  could  not  be  difficult  to  establiAf 
against  any  abuse  of  this  extension  of 
pritilege  by  British  vessels  carrying 
on  the  coasting  trade,  in  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  they  might 
auccessfuUy  compete  with  the  native 
ahips,  which  have  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered as  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  that 
trade,  of  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany could  not  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  deprive  their  subjects,  as  long  as 
they  are  precluded  from  carrying  oa 
the  direct  trade  to  Europe  in  India- 
built  vessels.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  coasting  trade  ih 
now  open  to  vessels  of  other  nations, 
those  of  the  United  States  not  being 
excluded  from  it,  and  instances  have 
been  stated  to  the  Committee  in  which 
the  Portuguese  flag  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  from  one  port  to  another  car- 
rying on  trade,  from  which  9ritidi 
European  ships  are  excluded. 

The  Committee  cannot  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject  without  obseiv 
vmg,  that  although  it  is  difficult,  from 
the  great  fluctuation  which  the  free 
trade  to  the  Peninsula  of  India  has  ex- 
perienced since  it  has  been  admitted 
upon  the  terms  of  the  renewed  char- 
ter granted  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pan^r  in  1818,  to  estimate  fairly  the 
precise  amount  of  its  increase^  it  must 
be  admitted  that  its  progress  has  been 
auch  as  to  indicate,  that  neither  a  power 
to  purdiase,  nor  a  disposition  to  use 
commodities  of  European  manufac- 
Inre,  is  wanting  in  the  natives  of  Bri- 
tish India,  wmlst  the  minute  know- 
ledge^ of  the  wanU  and  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  acquired  by  a  direct  inter- 
course with  this  country,  would  na- 
turally lead  to  a  still  farther  augmen- 


tation of  our  exports.  The  mat  in* 
cmsed  consumption  cannot  be  anfi- 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  demand 
of  the  European  residents,  the  numbev 
of  whom  does  not  materiaUy  vary )  and 
it  appeara  to  have  been  nuen  the  great- 
cat  in  any  articles  calculated  for  the 
jKuenl  use  of  the  natives.  Thsit  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  this  coun-i 
try  alone,  is  stated,  since  the  first  open* 
ing  of  the  trade,  to  have  been  affg<- 
mented  from  four  to  five-fold.  And 
the  taste  of  the  natives  for  such  mrti« 
des  may  not  improbably  have  beea* 
created  in  some  instances,  and  extended 
in  othera,  by  that  very  slot  in  the 
market,  which  has  doubtwss,  by  ita 
excess  and  consequent  lowering  of 
prices,  frequently  defeated  the  specu- 
utions  of  private  merchants.  The  va- 
lue of  the  merohandize  exported  fnat 
Oreat  Britain  to  India,  which  amount* 
ed  in  the  year  ljB15  to  870^1771.9 
had,  in  the  year  1819,  increased  to 
d,O02,74I/. ;  and  although  the  market 
appean  then  to  have  been  so  far  overw 
stocked  as  to  occasion  a  dtmtnntion  tA 
neatly  one-half  in  the  exports  of  the 
following  year  (1890^)  Uiat  diminn- 
tioa  appears  to  have  taken  plaoemore 
in  the  articles  intended  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Europeans  than  of  na- 
tives i  and  the  trade  is  now  stated  to 
the  Committee  by  the  best-informed 
persons  to  be  reviving.  When  the 
amount  of  population,  and  the  ex« 
tent  of  country  over  which  the  con- 
sumption of  these  articles  is  spread, 
are  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  every 
facility  which  can,  consistent  withtM 
poKtieal  interest  and  security  of  the 
Company's  dominions,  be  grnen  to  the 

grivate  trader  for  the  distributiod  of 
is  exjMnts,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  x>oints  at  whicb  he  ma^  banre  die 
option  of  touching  in  pursuit  of  a  i — 
ket,  cannot  bal  to  promote  a 
ready  and  extensive  demand. 

If  tne  restnction  of  trade  to  ^ 
of  the'  burden  of  950  tons  and  up- 
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.iwui)  in  In  1611  nd  oomitiies  wnniii 
the  limiu  of  the  East  India  Company't 
chaiter»  has  any  tendency  to  check 
the  operationa  of  the  priirate  trader  in 
«  direct  commeice  witn  the  dominiona 
of  the  East  India  CpiApany,  it  can 
liaidly  fail  to  oi>erate  stul  more  at  an 
Smpedioient  to  his  exertions  in  seeking 
sew  channels  of  comnierce>  or  exten£ 
inff  those  which  already  exist  with 
ouer  cotuktries  and  islands  in  the  same 
'part  of  the  globe.    Here  a  field,  in  a 
great  measure  new,  would  be  opened 
£y  the  free  admission  to  tnde  ot  Tea- 
lela  of  a  smaller  burthen.   It  is  stated 
to  the  Committee,  by  persons  who 
hsTe  beeii  most  interest^  in  forming 
n  correct  opinion  upon  the  snbjectf 
that  in  a  trade  with  the  native  powers 
in  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  along  the  Red 
Sea,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
•a  well  as  with  the  ishmds  and  coon* 
tries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Company's 
dominions  in  Asia,  small  vessels  would 
be  employed  in  preference  to  large, 
from  the  nature  of  the  navigation,  and 
the  great  value  and  small  bulk  of  some 
of  the  .articles,  as  well  as  the  descrip« 
don  of   markets  where   such  trade 
would  be  carried  on.   Some  apprehen- 
sion, indeed,  has  been  Stated  to  exist, 
that  vessels  of  that  description  might 
be  exposed  to  frequent  depredations 
fitm  pirates*  who  infest  those  seas  $ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  di£ference  in  the  rate  of  insurance 
required  from  large  and  small  ships ; 
if  these  is  a  risk,  however,  the  private 
merchant  mi|rht  safely  be  left  to  const* 
der  how  har  it  applies  to  his  particular 
caaei  while  the  American  trade  m 
those  seas,  which  is  carried  on  as  wdl 
in  vessels  bdo#  as  above  the  burdeil 
of  S50  tons,  is  not  stated  at  any  time 
to  have  suffered  materially  from  such 
dangers.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  al- 
though the  n)itive  governments  of  In- 
lUa  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
nn&vouvable  upon  system  to  forrign 
commerce^  no  recent  instance  of  such 


disposMmi  hu  been  adduced;  the 
French,  on  the  oontrary,  are  stated  to 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
some  recent  attempts  to  open  a  com« 
mercial  intereourse  with  Cochin  Chi-' 
na ;  and  the  recent  knowledge  which 
has  been  acquired  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  in  some  of 
the  idands  of  the  Malay  race,  leads  to 
a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of 
their  character  and  aptitude  for  civil 
and  commercial  intercourse  than  was 
previously  entertained. 

The  maintenance  of  a  free  port, 
eligibly  situated  amongst  the  Indian 
islands  under  British  protection,  which 
the  magnitude  of  our  establishmente 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  may  en* 
able  us  to  support  at  much  less  ex^^ 
pense  than  any  other  nation,  may  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
commerce  and  civilixation.  The  im* 
portance  of  such  a  station,  and  tho 
quick  perception  of  its  advantages, 
tormcd  by  the  native  traders  in  that 
part  of  tne  globe,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  port  of  Since* 
pore,  during  the  year  that  it  has  been 
m  the  possession  of  the  British  go* 
vcrnment,  and  opened  for  the  purposes 
of  general  trade.  The  population, 
which  had  before  scarcely  amounted 
to  200  souls,  in  three  months  incre»b 
sed  to  not  less  than  9000,  and  now  ex^ 
oecds  10,000  in  the  whole— while  175 
sail  of  vessels  of  different  descriptions 
arrived  and  sailed  in  the  course  of  the 
firat  two  months. 

The  commerce  with  China  is  caiw 
ried  on  by  the  East  India  Company^ 
in  whom  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  trading  with  the  ports  of  that  tm* 
pire,  as  well  as  the  sole  and  exdnsive 
right  of  trading  and  trafficking  in  ten 
to  and  from  aU  the  isUnds  and  porta 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Straits  of  Magellan,  is  now  vested  by 
kw.  The  value  and  extent  of  thn 
trade  has  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  private  merchant ;  and 
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aldtoagh  it  could  not.be  contemphted 
that  the  East  India  Company  would 
willingly  relinquish  so  important  a 
pri?ikge,  an  earnest  desire  has  been 
expressed)  that  the  British  free  trader 
Qiight  be  permitted*  ercn  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  eharter,  to  em- 
bark in  those  branches  of  the  trade 
which  the  Company  neither  carries  on 
itself*  nor  appears  to  be  immediately 
interested  in*  and  in  which  the  only 
competition  to  be  encountered  by  the 
British  merchant,  would  be  that  of 
the  foreign  trader. 

Of  this  description*  may  be  consi* 
4ered  the  trade  in  tea*  and  other  arti- 
cles* between  Canton  and  foreign  £u- 
Bope  ;  the  tea  trade  within  the  limits 
of  the  Company's  charter,  exclusive 
of  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire ; 
and  ,the  trade  between  Canton  and  the 
western,  shores  of  North  and  South 
America. 

The  hopes  entertained  by  mercbantf 
and  others*  who  have  the  best  means 
of  information^  of  benefit  to  commerce 
from  such  an  extension  of  its  freedom* 
as  well  as  thie  apprehensions,  felt  by 
persons  of  great  experience  in  the  di« 
rection  of  the  affairs,  and  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company,  of 
the  risk  with  whicL  such  an  extension 
juay  be  attended  to  their  political  and 
commercial  interests*  will  be  found 
fttUy  stated  in  the  evidence  and  docif« 
jnents  contained  in  the  Appendix* ' 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  confidently 
•tated,  that  the  low  rate  of  British 
freight,  and  other  advantages  possess- 
ed by  the  British  merchantmen,  would 
enable  the  British  free  trader  to  enter 
into  an  immediate  and  successful  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  countries* 
and  more  particularly  of  the  United 
j^tes,  by  whom  these  branches  of 
.commerce  have  been  carried  on  for 
some  years  past,  with  every  appear- 
;an(;e  of  progressive  increase  and  pros- 
perity i  that  thus  a  portion  of  Eu- 
rope might  be  supplied  with  tea  by 


the  British  trader ;  that  the  export  of 
furs  from  America*  which  now  takes 
place  even  from  the  British  territories 
in  American  vessels*  would  be  carried 
on  by  British  shipping ;  and  that  at 
all  events,  that  portion  of  the  Eastern 
trade,  vrhich  is  carried  on  by  the  ex- 
port of  British  manufactures  in  Ame- 
rican vessels*  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  merchant*  with  greater 
opportunities  of  extending  it*  afforded 
by  a  more  direct  intercourse ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  to  afford 
reasonable  ground  for  alarm*  that  the 
seamen,  who  would  be  admitted  under 
such  circumstances  to  the  port  of  Can- 
ton* might  probably  be  a  character  to 
different  from  that  of  the  seamen  em-« 
ployed  on .  board  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  subject  to  a  dis- 
cipline so  inferior  to  that  which  pre- 
vails on  board  of  the  larger  description 
of'  vessels  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company*  that  dis- 
putes might  take  place,  and  excessea 
be  occasionec^  which  might  produce 
fatal  consequences*  by  awaking  the 
jealousy*  or  exciting  the  anger*  of  the 
Chinese  government. 

It  is  wo  apprehended*  that  the  ad« 
mission  of  new  competitors  into  the 
market  might  lead  to  some  deteriora- 
tion is  ouality*  or  enhancement  in  the 
prices  ot  teas,  which  are  now  regulated 
by  arrangements  made  previously  to 
their  coming  into  the  market*  between 
^he  servants  of  the  Company  and  the 
Hong  merchants*  who  enjoy  a  mono^ 
poly  of  the  sale  of  that  article,  ' 
•  To  what  extent  such  hopes  or  such 
apprehensions  might  be  realized*  in  the 
Progress  of  a  trade  which  has  never  yet 
been  permitted  to  exist*  it  is  difficult* 
perhaps*  to  form  an  accurate' jttdg«« 
ment.  The  most  natural*  and  indeed 
the  only  m^ans  of  formug  one»  moat 
be  derived  from  th^  circumstances  and 
progress  of  the  foreigD  independent 
trade*  and  more  especiaUy  that  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  with  the 
SO 
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portofCaaton.  That  trade*  although 
carried  on  in  ▼easels  of  nearly  the  same 
description  that  would  prohahly  be 
employed  by  the  British  merchants* 
has  continued  to  flourish  without  be- 
ing productive  of  injurious  conse- 
quences, either  to  trade  in  general,  or 
to  that  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
particular.  It  is  stated,  that  it  would 
not  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  protection*  and  other  advantages* 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Company's  factory  at  Canton  $  but 
so  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assign- 
tdf  why  the  British  free  trader  should 
not  derive  the  same  benefit  from  its 
countenance  and  protection*  to  which 
he  certainly  would  not  be  less  entitled. 
It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance which  has  principally  been 
relied  upon  as  constituting  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  character  of  the 
American  and  British  seaman*  namely* 
the  former  having  a  share  in  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  voyage,  applies  only  to  that 
portion  (not  a  large  one)  of  their  trade 
with  Canton*  which  is  employed  in  the 
export  of  furs  from  North  America  ; 
and' might  be  expected  to  apply  in  the 
•ame  degree*  as  far  as  respects  that 
portion  of  trade,  to  British  vessels,  if 
permitted  to  engage  in  it*  It  is  ad- 
mitted, also*  that  all  danger  aasing 
from  disputes  i»  greatly  diminished*  if 
not  entirely  removed,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  custom  which  permitted  seamen 
to  go*  at  particular  periods,  in  large 
bodies,  and  under  no  control,  to  en- 
joy liberty-days  on  shore  at  Canton. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years* 
the  imports  of  the  United  States  into 
China*  (comparing  an  average  of  the 
years  1804-5, 1805-6*  1806-7,  with  an 
average  of  1816.17.  1817-18*  1818- 
19*  being  the  last  years  of  which  the 
Committee  have  received  an  account*) 
appear  nearly  to  have  doubled.  It  is 
alleged*  that  the  principal  part  of  these 
imports  consists  of  metals  and  other 


iTrticIes*  which  the  merchants  m  th^ 
United  States  have  a  greater  facility 
in  procuring  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. There  can  be  no  doubt*  how-* 
ever,  that  articles  of  British  manufac^^ 
ture  are  directly  exported  to  Chind 
from  this  country  by  Americans ;  and 
it  appears  from  an  account  procured  at 
the  Custom-house*  that  the  declared 
value  of  those  articles  exported  to 
countries  within  the  limits  oi  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  in  foreign 
vessels*  and  presumed  to  be  chiefly  to 
Canton,  was,  in  the  last  year*  to  the 
amount  of  178,358/. ;  and  it  affords 
some  indication  of  an  increasing  taste 
for  British  manufactures  in  China,  that 
an  opinion  prevails  that  they  are  no«^ 
introduced  into  the  northern  parts  of 
that  empire*  subject  to  all  the  delay 
and  tnconvenience  of  transport  by  landy 
through  Russia  and  the  caravan  trade^ 
of  which  Kaiacta  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  the  great  depot,  and 
which  appears  recently  to  have  expe* 
rienced  a  considerable  increase.  ' 

What  portion  of  the  teas*  and  other 
articles,  exported  from  China,  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  is  destined 
for  America,  and  what  for  European 
consumption,  it  is  difficult  precisely  to 
determine.  Although  doubts  have  been 
expressed,  whether  the  demand  arising 
from  the  latter  constitutes  a  permanent 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  their  trade» 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  that  a  eonu 
trary  opinion  prevails  in  America,  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  report  upon  Ameri-t 
can  currency,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1819,  ««  That  the 
annual  exports  in  American  vessels 
from  the  IJnited  States,  and  all  other 
potts,  to  China  and  the  East  Indies* 
can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  than 
12,000,000  of  dollars  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted*  that  the  sales  of  East  In* 
dia  articles  in  Europe  exceed  that 
amount.  The  value  of  merchandize 
from  China  and  India»  consumed  an* 
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^alljr  in  the  United  Suteit  is  ptobm 
Uy  equal  to  5.000^000  dollart ;  and  if 
thia  be  80»  the  conaumption  of  Eaat 
India  articka  by  the  United  Sutea  ia 
paid  fi)r  by  tfaie  mere  profit  of  the 
trade." 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion^  that  regular 
tions  might  be  eaubliabed  at  Canton^ 
either  by  placing  the  free  trade  of 
Canton  under  the  tuperintendance  of 
H  consul,  or  insetting  the  principal  ser^ 
▼anta  of  the  Company  with  aome  an* 
thority  over  the  seamen  engaged  in  the 
free  trade^  by  which  any  apprehenatoa 
Or  inconvenience  might  be  removed; 
and  without  interfering  with  the  mo« 
nopply  of  the  British  market  enjoyed 
by  the  Eaat  India  Company,  the  Bri* 
tish  merchant  might  be  safely  admitted 
to  t  participation  in  a  trade  which  haa 
proved  safe,  lucrative,  and  capable  of 
i^reat  improvement  in  the  handa  of  the 
tordgn  trader. 

In  the  event  of  these  obstacles,  how- 
ever, being  considered  insurmountable, 
themaintenance  of  the  establishment  at 
Sincapore*  to  which  vessels  frequently 
come  down  from  China  in  five  aays»  or 
of  any  other  free  port  as  advantageous* 
Ij  situated,  might,  considering  the  rea* 
diness  of  the  Chinese  to  engage  active* 
ly  by  every  means,  direct  and  indirect, 
in  trade«  prove  highly  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  British  commerce,  if 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  tea^trade 
within  the  limiu  of  the  East  India 
charter,  exclusive  of  the  ports  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

The  Committee  cannot  conceal  from 
themselves,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  no  material  benefit  or  facility 
to  free  trade  in  this  quarter  of  the 
i;lobe  can  be  obtained,  without  infring- 
ing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the 
privileges  vested  in  the  East  India 
Company,  until  the  year  1834,  when 


iheir  preeeut  Chapter  expirei  |  and 
that  their  consent  may  be  required  to 
any  measures  which  may  be  aubmitted 
for  that  purpose  to  the  consideratioo 
of  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  coo^ 
Mdering  that  no  propotitionalicie  aug^ 
tfested  are  intended  directly  or  indirect* 
hr  to  affect  the  monopoly  enjoved  by 
the  Company  of  the  home  market,  to 
which  the  mateat  importance  b  just* 
ly  attacheo,  but  that  their  obiect  if 
confined  to  procuring  for  the  British 
free  traded  an  access  to  marketa  en^ 
titely  new.  Or  the  meana  of  fair  ooiiii> 
petition  with  the  foreign  merchant,  in 
those  which  already  exist,  the  Com- 
niittee  feel  themseWes  justified  in  idy- 
in^  upon  the  liberaKty  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  upton  the  concern  thev  have 
frequently  evinced  in  the  national  proa* 
perity,  and  the  preference  they  may 
be  expected  to  give  to  Britiah  over  fo- 
reign commerce,  for  a  dis^ition  to 
meet,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
their  own  essential  interesU,  the  wiafaea 
of  their  fe&ow-subjects,  if  sanctioned 
by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  ^aiw 
liament. 

At  all  events,  there  are  some  views 
of  this  subject,  to  which  the  attention 
of  Parliament  may  be  inunediately  dip 
rected ;  and  the  whole  cannot  fiul  to 
deseaire  its  consideration,  previoua  to 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's  charter. 

The  Committee  have  been  infonned, 
by  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  go* 
vemment,  who  are  membera  of  the 
Committee,  that  a  bill  was  prepared 
to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the 
course  of  last  Session,  for  extending 
the  private  trade  between  India  and 
forei^  Europe  |  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  4  bill  has  only  been 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
quiries depending  in  parliament,  coo« 
nected  wita  Asiatic  commerce. 
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RSPORT  OF  THE  SelECT  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  House  of  CoMMONSt  on 

THE  DEPRESIIBD  StATE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE* 

[After  tmting  at  g^reat  length  of 
the  causes  of  the  preBent  depressioiiy 
and  shewing  that  it  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  want  of  protection  afforded  to 
agriculture^  the  Committee  proceed  to 
consider  the  practical  remedies  which 
there  could  now  be  room  to  adopt*^ 

Your  Committee  are  the  more  anxi- 
ous to  impress  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  real  state  of  our  trade 
ID  foreign  com»  between  the  years  I77S 
and  1814>  as  it  appears  to  them»  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  progress  of  ge- 
neral prosperity  in  the  country,  and 
more  especially  with  the  great  im- 
proyements  in  agriculture^  and  its  higb- 
t|r  flourishing  condition  during  that  pe* 
nod»  to  suggest  to  Parliament,  as  a 
matter  highly  deserving  of  their  future 
consideration^  whether  a  trade  in  com, 
constantly  open  to  all  nations  of  the 
world,  and  subject  only  to  such  a  fix- 
ed duty  as  might  compensate  to  the 
grower  the  loss  of  that  encouragement 
which  he  received  during  the  late  war 
from  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  free  importation,  and  thereby  pro- 
tect the  capitals  now  vested  in  agricul- 
ture from  an  unequal  competition  in 
the  home  market,  is  not,  as  a  perma- 
nent system,  preferable  to  that  atate 
of  law  by  which  the  com  trade  tanow 
regulated.  It  would  be  indispensable, 
for  the  just  execution  of  this  principle, 
that  such  duty  should  be  calculated 
fairly  to  countervail  the  diflference  of 
expense,  including  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  at  which  com,  in  the  present 
state  of  (his  country,  can  be  grrown  and 
brought  to  market  within  the  united 
kingdom,  compared  with  the  expense, 
including  also  the  ordinary  rate  of  pro- 
fit, of  prodacing  it  in  any  of  those 
countries  from  whence  our  principal 


anppliet  of  foreign  oora  have  uatiaUy 
been  drawn,  joined  to  the  ordinary 
charges  of  conveying  it  from  thence 
to  our  markets. 

In  suggesting  this  change  of  sys* 
tern  for  iurther  consideration,  as  a  pos« 
able  improvement  of  the  com  laws  at 
some  future  time,  the  Committee  are 
fully  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  for  attempting  such  a 
change,  when,  owing  to  the  ^neral 
abundance  of  the  late  harvests  m  £u« 
rope,  and  to  ttiie  markets  of  this  ooun-i 
try  having  beeo  shut  against  foreign 
com  for  near  thirty  months,  a  great 
accumulation  has  taken  place  in  the 
shipping  ports  on  the  continent,  and 
in  the  warehouses  of  foreign  com  in 
this  country  i  and  when  that  accumu* 
lation,  from  vrant  of  any  vent,  is  hdd 
at  very  low  prices,  and  might  tend  a  till 
further  to  depress  the  already  over- 
stocked markeu  of  this  country,  if  aU 
lowed  to  be  introduced  at  this  period, 
except  at  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  aa 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt, 
and  moreover  very  difficult  to  deter-* 
mine.  Th^  present  market  price  of 
the  com  thus  accumulated,  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  cost  at  which  it  haa 
been  produced,  or  of  the  rate  at  which 
it  can  be  afforded  by  the  foreign  grower, 
but  the  result  of  a  general  glut  of  the 
article,  of  a  long  want  of  denuind,  and 
of  extreme  distress  and  heavy  loss  oa 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  has  beeo 
raised,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  is  now 
held,  either  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
continent,  or  of  this  country. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  under  the 

S resent  circumstances  of  the  case,  par<^ 
ament  would  not  now  deem  it  expe-* 
dient  to  abandon  entirely  the  principle 
of  the  existing  law,  your  Committee 
have  anxiously  directed  their  attention 
to  the  possibility  of,  in  some  degree^ 
modifying  its  operation,  so  as  to  reme« 
dy  that  inconvenience  to  which  they 
have  more  particularly  referred  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  Report— which 
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consists  in  the  sodden  and  irrpgnlar 
manner  in  Which,  in  many  cases,  fo- 
reign corn  may  be  introduced  upon  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  under  circum- 
stances inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
Hitention  of  the  law.  They  conceiTC, 
that  this  object  might  be  attained  by. 
the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty  upon 
com,  whenever,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  ports,  it  should  become  admissible 
for  home  consumption.  It  wonld,  how* 
ever,  be  necessary,  in  case  this  sugges- 
tion should  be  carried  into  effect,  that 
the  present  import  price  should  be  fix- 
ed at  a  lower  rate,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  the  duty  would  otherwise  not  only 
^heck  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
amount  of  import,  but  also  enhance  the 
price  beyond  what  it  might  reach  un- 
der the  present  law  ;  an  effect  which 
your  Committee  are  so  far  from  desi- 
rous of  producing,  that  they  think  it 
would  probably  be  expedient  addition- 
ally to  euard  against  it,  by  providing, 
that,  auer  corn  should  have  reached 
aome  giyen  high  price,  the  duty  should 
/cease  altogether. 

If  such  a  change  in  the  operation  of 
the  corn  laws  should  have  the  effect  of 
checking  extravagant  speculation  and 
extensive  import,  it  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  grower  and  the  con- 
sumer. It  would  apply  some  remedy 
to  the  evil,  of  which  almost  all  the  pe- 
titions referred  to  your  Committee  so 
loudly  complain,  and  it  has  no  tenden- 
cy, either  hastily  or  prematurely,  to 
affect  the  principle  upon  which  is  rest- 
ed that  protection,  which  the  law  now 
gives  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  your  Com- 
mittee to  specify  any  precise  permanent 
duty  for  tne  protection  of  the  British 
grower ;  nor  should  they,  perhaps,  be 
adequately  prepared  so  to  do  without 
further  inquiry  ;  nor  until  the  obstacle 
to  that  inquiry,  created  by  the  present 
accumulation  and  glut,  shall  be  remo- 
ved. At  the  same  time,  they  incline  to 


the  opinion,  that  leaving  to  every  put 
of  the  united  kingdom  the  inestimaJ 
ble  public  benefit  of  the  most  full  and 
free  competition  in  the  home  market, 
without  regard  to  the  difference  of 
fertility  in  the  soil,  or  of  expense  in 
its  cultivation,  either  from  a  difference 
in  the  price  of  labour,  or  in  the  amount 
of  local  and  public  burthens  directly 
affecting  the  land ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  putting 
rent  out  of  the  question,  for  the  occu- 
piers of  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
expensive  soils  now  under  tillage  in 
Great  Britain,  to  brin^  their  produce 
to  market  in  competition  with  the 
more  fertile  lands  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  Ireland.  Your  Committee 
would  be  anxious  to  suggest,  for  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  as  the 
principle  and  basis  of  the  trade  in  fo- 
reign corn,  such  a  protecting  duty 
upon  the  produce  of  other  countries, 
as  would  not  aggravate  to  the  occu- 
piers of  such  soils  the  present  difficul- 
ty of  that  competition^  The  general 
question,  how  far  the  forced  cultiva- 
tion of  some  of  those  inferior  lands 
may  have  been  expedient  or  advan- 
tageous for  the  public  interest,  is  one 
upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer 
a  positive  opinion.  They  can,  how- 
ever, have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that, 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  com- 
petition at  home,  the  exertions  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  investment  of  capital 
in  agriculture,  ou^hc  to  be  protected 
against  any  revulsion,  but  that  the 
protection  ought  not  to  go  further ; 
and  that,  if  protected  to  that  extent, 
the  growth  of  our  population,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  our  internal  wealth,  af- 
fording increased  employment  to  that 
population,  and  consequently  increa- 
sed means  of  purchasing  all  those  arti- 
cles of  consumption  and  enjoyment, 
which  must  be  derived  from  the  soil 
of  this  country,  will  continue  to  give, 
as  they  have  given  during  the  last  60 
years,  the  most  effectual  stimulus  and 
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encotfragement  to  the  progreBStve  im- 
provement  of  our  agncuhvre^  aod  to 
the  consequent  value  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdoni  $  that,  under 
such  a  ftystem,  there  can  he  no  appre- 
hensbn  that  either  will  permanently 
retrograde,  (except  in  bo  far  as  rents 
may  be  nominally  affected  by  the  re* 
sumption  of  cash  payments,)  or  even 
be  for  any  time  stationary,  so  long  atf 
our  institutions  continue  to  afford,  to 
capital  and  industry,  that  superior  de^ 
gree  of  security  and  protection,  which 
they  have  hitherto  found  in  this  conn* 
try— ^o  long  as  public  credit  and  good 
faith  keep  pace  with  that  security  and 
protection^  and  as  we  avoid  any  course 
which,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  possibly 
of  improving  confidence  in  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  institutions  of  other  coun* 
tries,  might  drive  capital  to  seek  a 
xtiore  profitable  employment  in  foreign 
states.  It  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  present  com  law,  together  with 
the  amount  of  our  taxation^  by  dimi*' 
nishing  the  profits  of  capital,  have  such 
a  tendency,  that  your  Committee  sug- 
gest the  modifications  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  as  fit  for  further  inquiry 
and  investigation ;  and  that  they  feel 
k  their  duty  also  to  accompany  that 
suggestion  with  a  most  earnest  recom« 
mendatton,  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  watched,  and  every  practi- 
cal m  asure  adopted,  for  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  public  expenditure,  as 
the  only  means  of  approximating  to  a 
stare  of  finance,  which,  without  im- 
pairing the  credit  of  the  country,  may 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  existing 
burthens  of  the  people. 

Your  Committee  have  abstained 
from  urging,  in  favour  of  an  open  in- 
tercourse in  foreign  corn,  those  gene-r 
ral  principles  of  freedom  of  trade, 
which  are  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  sound  and  true,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  commerce  of  nations.  If 
it  be  for  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  on 

VOL.  XIV.  PART  II. 


the  OM  hand,  to  endeavour  to  revert 
to  those  jprinciples  as  far  as  practical 
ble,  in  this  and  in  all  other  cases ;  on 
the  other,  it  is  also  for  its  prudence 
and  its  justice  to  take  care,  in  that  ap- 
plication, to  spare  vested  interests,  to 
deal  ttfnderly  with  those  obstacles  to 
improvement,  which  the  long  existence 
of  a  vicious  and  artificial  system  too 
often  creates,  and  sometimes  even  to 
modify  and  limit  that  principle,  in  re- 
ference to  considerations  of  ^eneralpo* 
licy  connected  with  the  institutions,  or 
the  safety  of  the  state.  Looking  to  • 
the  possible  contingencies  of  war,  your 
Committee  are  not  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  securing  the  country 
from-a  state  of  dependence  upon  other, 
and  possibly  hostile,  countries,  for  the 
subsistence  of  its  populatton^ooking 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in 
their  several  bearings  and  influence  in 
the  practice  of  our  constitution,  they 
are  Qtill  more  anxious  to  preserve  to 
the  landed  interest  the  weight,  station, 
and  ascendancy,  which  it  has  enloyed 
so  long,  and  used  so  beneficially^  Their 
first  wish,  therefore,  is,  that  whatever 
general  suggestions  they  may  offer, 
should  be  scrupulously  examined  with 
a  due  regard  to  these  two  considera- 
tions. 

As  they  have  adverted  to  the  state 
of  the  country  between  1773  and  1814, 
as  connected  with  the  important  sub- 
ject of  their  inquiry,  it  may  peHiaps 
assist  others,  in  their  researches  and 
reflections,  to  state,  that  your  Com- 
mittee selected  that  period,  because 
the  year  1773  was,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  great  change  in  the 
practical  operation,  if  not  in  the  avow- 
ed policy,  of  our  cora  laws.  From 
that  date,  the  aggregate  balance  of 
our  imports  of  grain,  taken  upon  a  se- 
ries of  years,  began  to  exceed  the  ba- 
lance ot  our  exports.  But  upon  look- 
ing back  from  that  year  to  the  period 
ofthe  Revolution  in  1688,  (a  space  of 
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85  yearsy)  our  exports,  taken  for  any 
number  of  years,  on  the  contrary,  ez« 
ccedcd  our  imports.  From  the  year 
1697  (the  earliest  date  from  which  ac- 
curate  returns  have  been  made)  to  the 
year  1773,  the  total  excess  of  ex- 
porU  was  30,968,366  quarters ;  upon 
which  exports,  bounties,  amounting  to 
6»237,176l.,  were  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lie  revenue.  A  course,  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  principle,  of  exciting  an  export 
by  a  bounty,  but  more  desultory  in 
its  application,  and  more  freouently 
interrupted  by  arbitrary  interference, 
prevailed  under  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart ;  and  if  we  look  to  a 
still  earlier  period,  we  find  that  the 
same  policy,  of  forcing  the  growth  of 
corn,  was  attempted,  by  harsher  expe- 
dients, during  the  reigns  of  the  Tu- 
dors.  Between  the  reign  of  Heory 
VIII.  and  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  nu- 
merous acts*  of  Parliament  were  pass- 
ed, for  the  express  purpose  of  encou- 
raging tillage.  Those  laws  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  of  compulsion,  li- 
miting, for  instance,  the  number  of 
sheep  and  live  stock,  prohibiting  the 
conversion  of  arable  into  pasture,  and 
enjoining  the  breaking  up  of  pastures, 
which  had  at  any  previous  period  been 
arable,  either  under  a  pecuniary  penal* 
ty,  or  a  forfeiture  of  half  the  land, 
•*  until  the  offence  be  reformed." 

These  compulsory  laws  (all  of  which^ 
it  may  be  observed,  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  that  act  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  system  of  our  poor  laws,) 
appear  to  have  been  principally  sug- 
gested by  a  wish  to  find  employment 
for  the  population,  and  to  relieve  their 
misery,  by  enforcing  ao  extension  of 
cultivation  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
country.  But,  neither  under  those  laws, 
nor  under  the  subsequent  attempt  to 
augment  the  prodi^ce  of  our  agricul- 


ture, by  the  creation  of  a  fictitious  fo* 
reign  demand,  excited  by  a  larg^  boun- 
ty on  exportation,  did  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  make  any  advance,  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  that  unparalleled 
prosperity,  which  began  with  the  de- 
cline of  that  system,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  reign,  and  which,  with 
some  few  temporary  interruptions,  has 
marked  its  progress  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  comparing  the  two  periods, 
each  of  nearly  equal  duration,  between 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  seven  years  war, — 
and  between  the  years  1773  and  1814, 
'"-and  recollecting  that  the  first  period 
was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace; 
and  that  nearly  thirty  years  of  the  lat- 
ter have  passed  away  m  the  exertions 
of  two  most  expensive  wars: — that, 
during  the  former  period,  the  market 
interest  of  money  was  generally  much 
below,  and,  during  the  latter,  frequent- 
ly as  much  above,  the  rate  fixed  by 
law  >— that,  during  the  former,  the  aim 
of  the  legislature  was,  by  artificial 
means,  to  divert  the  application  of  ca- 
pital from  other  employments  to  that 
of  agriculture,as  well  by  positive  boun- 
ties, which  forced  an  export  of  grain  to 
other  countries,  as  by  duties,  which  ge- 
nerally altogether  precluded  its  import 
either  from  the  continent  or  from  Ire- 
land :— that,  during  the  latter,  agricul- 
ture has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  with- 
.  out  either  of  those  stimulants  ; — ^your 
Committee  cannot  look  at  these  con- 
trasted circumstances,  coincident,  du- 
ring the  first  period,  with  a  compara- 
tive stagnation  of  our  agriculture,  and, 
during  the  second,  with  its  most  rapid 
growth  and  improvement,  without  ac- 
knowledging that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  system  pursued  up  to  1773, 
which  necessarily  promoted  this  most 
essential  branch  of  public  industry  and 


•  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  19.     7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1, 
c.  32.     5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  5.     6  Eliz.  c.  «. 


2  Hen.  VIII.  c.  IS. 
39  Eliz.  c.  «. 


27  Hen.  VIII. 
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national  wealth ;  and  also,  that  there 
is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  suc- 
cess of  both  these  objects*  in  the  sys- 
tem which  has  practically  prevailed 
since  that  date.     If  the  quantity  of 
wheat»  the  growth  of  Great  Britain, 
was  truly  estimated,  as  it  was  estimated 
in  1773,  at  four  millions  of  quarters^ 
and  if  it  cannot  now  be  stated  so  low 
as  at  double  that  amountf  it  is  evident 
that  the  change  of  system  has  been  at- 
tended with  no  defalcation  of  produce. 
If,  since  that  year»  the  number  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  has  been  vastly  augment- 
ed, their  breeds  improved,  and,  by  those 
improvements,  their  size  and  aptness 
to  fatten,  and  in  sheep  their  fleeces, 
greatly  increased ;  if,  by  this  augmen- 
tation of  live  stock,  a  greater  quantity 
of  manure  has  been  prc^uced ;  if  all  the 
inost  important  and  expensive  meliora- 
tions of  modem  husbandry  have  been 
introduced ;  if  scientific  drainages  have 
been  undertaken,  and  extensive  wastes 
enclosed,  to  augment  the  produce  of  the 
land, — it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has 
bceu  a  want  of  encouragement  to  in- 
vest large  and  adequate  capitals  in  this 
branch  of  national  industry. 

If,  from  agriculture,  your  Commit- 
tee look  to  the  permanent  improve- 
ments, which  have  been  made  m  the 
country  itself  within  the  same  period, 
the  bridges  which  have  been  built,  the 
roada  which  have  been  formed,  the  ri- 
vers which  have  been  rendered  naviga- 
ble, the  canals  which  have  been  comple- 
ted, the  harbours  which  have  been  made 
and  improved,  the  docks  which  have 
been  created, — not  by  the  public  reve-. 
nue^  but  by  the  capitals  and  enterprize 
of  individuals ;  if  they  look,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  unexampled  growth  of 
manufactures  and  commerce — in  the 
contemplation  of  this  augmentation  of 
internal  wealth,  which  defies  all  illus- 
tration from  comparison  with  any  for- 
mer portion  of  our  history,  or  of  the 
history  of  any  other  state; — your  Com- 
mittee may  entertain  a  doubt  (a  doubt. 


however,  which  they  wish  to  state 
with  that  diffidence  wnich  a  subject  so 
extensive  naturally  imposes  upon  their 
judgment,) — whether  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture  is  not  laid  in  abstaining, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  interference, 
either  by  protection  or  prohibition, 
with  the  apphcation  of  capital,  in  any 
branch  of  industry ; — whether  all  fears 
for  the  decline  of  agriculture,  either 
from  temporary  vicissitudes,  to  which 
all  speculations  are  liable,  or  from  the 
extension  of  other  pursuits  of  general 
industry,  are  not,  in  a  great  degree, 
imaginary ;— whether  conmierce  can 
expand,  manufactures  thrive,  and  great 
public  works  be  undertaken,  without ' 
furnishing  to  the  skill  and  labour  which 
the  capitals  thus  employed  put  in  mo- 
tion, increased  means  of  paying  for  the 
productions  of  the  land ; — whether  the 
principal  part  of  those  productions 
which  contribute  to  the  gratification  of 
the  wants  and  desires  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  must  not  ne- 
cessarily be  drawn  from  our  own  soil, 
the  demand  increasing  with  the  popula- 
tion, as  the  population  must  increase 
with  the  riches  of  the  country ; — whe- 
ther a  great  part  of  the  same  capital 
which  is  employed  in  supporting  the 
industry  connected  with  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  public  works,  does  not, 
passing  by  a  very  rapid  course  into  the 
hands  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  serve 
also  as  a  capital  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture ; — whether,  in  our  own 
country  in  former  times,  and  in  other 
naturally  fertile  countries  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  agriculture  has  not  languish- 
ed from  the  want  of  such  a  stimulus  ^-^ 
and  whether,  in  those  countries,  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  are  not  them- 
selves poor,  and  the  people  wretched, 
in  proportion  as,  from  want  of  capital, 
their  labourismore  exclusively  confined 
to  raising  from  their  own  soil,  the  means 
of  their  own  scanty  subsistence. 
If  these  questions  should  be  answer- 
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ed'  hi  the  affirmative^  it  fellowey  that 
the  preseat  ^lidky.  aad  fatnrer  im-< 
provenseat  of  our  national  wealth  ^ 
;^feod  on  the  continuance  of  that  anion 
by  which  our  agricultural  prosperity 
is  8o  closely  connected  with  the  pre-, 
servation  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  greatness. 

It  will  be  for.  the  House  to  appra- 
ciate  this  view  of  the  8ubject«  to  wateh 
the  progress  of  events  anectiog  any  of 
the  great  branches  of  our  industry^  and» 
in  its  wisdom,  to  determine^  according 
to  circumitanceByhow  far^  and  by  what 
arrangements,  it .  can  best  reconcile 
those  considerations  of  state  policy 
which  make  it  desirable  that  this  ooun-  • 
try  shonld  not  become  too  habitually 
or  extensively  dependent  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  its  people  on  foreign  sup- 
ply, with  the  necessity  of  guarding,  at 
much  as  possible,  against  creating,  by 
artificial  means,  too  great  a  difference 
between  the  co3t  of  that  subsisletice 
here  and  in  other  countries  ;— not  only 
in  regard  to  the  people  themselves,  but 
also  from  the  risk  which  must  be  in 
proportion  to  that  differences  of  dri- 
ving much  of  the  capital,  by  which 
their  industry  and  labour  are  support- 
ed, to  seek  employment  in  other  coun- 
tries. For  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  thia  difference  operates*  in  the 
same  manner  as  taxation,  to  diminish 
the  profits  of  capital  in  this  country ; 
and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  tmt 
though  capital  may  migrate,  the  un- 
occupied population  will  remain ;— and 
remain  to  be  maintained  by  the  land- 
ed interest,  upon  whose  resources,  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  diminished 
demand,  this  additional  burthen  would 
principally  fall. 

In  some  of  the  petitioas  referred  to 
your  Committee,  the  depression  and 
distress  of  all  those  concerned  in  agri^ 
culture,  are  mainly  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  public  burthens  coupled 
with  their  diminished  means  of  bear- 
ing them. 


The  general  iofiuencb  of  taxatira 
upon  the  state  of  the  coutry,  is  a  Bob« 
jeet  too  extensive  to  be  entered  upoa 
by  your  Comnakteev.vrithovt  eaceed- 
ing  the  bounds  prescribed  to  them  by 
the  nat<ure  of  the  reference  made  to 
them  by  the  House.  They  kiBent  its 
weight,  because,  however  imposed, 
taxes  muse  neceasavily  abridge  the  re- 
sources and  comforts  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  ulcimaitely  paid.  But  the 
question  for  aooiie  immediate  eonaider- 
ation  is>  whether,  in  the  distributibn  of 
this  unavoidable  evil,  the  profits  of 
farming  capital  have  been  berotofore, 
or  can  permanently  be,  mora  affect- 
ed, thatt  the  profits  of  capital  ennged 
in  otlier  branches,  of  industry.  They 
cannot  discover  any  groimde  fer^  belie- 
ving that,  during  the  war,  when  taxa- 
tion, was  carried  to  its  greatest  amount, 
the  profit  of  famofing  capital  was  low- 
ered in  its  relative  propoition  t0  the 
profit  of  ofehev  active  capitals  i-  and 
whatever  may  be  the  temporary  effect 
of  a  casual  derangement,  it  is  obvions 
that  this  proportion  must  ffcnnaaeotly 
be  maiutainedrbecaQse  the  application 
of  capital  would  otherwise  be  changed 
frOMS  one  mode  of  emptoymeiit  to  the 
other,  until  the  proper  level  m9»  re- 
stored^ 

So  far,  therefore,  as  taxes  laU  upon 
the  profits  of  the  active  capitals  of  the 
country,  whatever  may  be  the  objects 
upon  which  they  nimediately  attach, 
or  the  parties  by  whom  they  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  paid,  they  operate,  in 
their  ultimate  effect,  as  an  Abatement 
of  those  profits,  equally  affecting  the 
trsdiqg,  the  manufacturings  and  the 
farming  interests,  by  diminishinor  their 
means,  either  of  enjayment,  or  of  accu- 
mulating  further  capital  by  Savings 
from  their  annual  incomes* 

The  manner  and  extent  in  which 
other  classes  of  the  community  aod 
other  soanrces  of  income  may  be  affect- 
ed by  taxation,  do  not  come  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  poesciit  ia- 
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quiry  $  but  yodr  Coimiiittee  tliink  it 
necetaary  to  notice  a  doctri^  which 
has  prevailed  in  aome  qvarters^-r-that 
the  price  of  corn  in  this  countiy,  in  or- 
4ier  to  remonerate  the  grower,  -must 
increaie  in  tfaeaame  ratio  aaihe  afuouot 
of  our  public  revenuei  so  that  if  the 
latter  be  doubled,  the  price  of  com 
must  be  doubted  sdso.  If  this  asaump- 
tion  were  w^U  founded,  it  would  fol- 
low^ that,  exclusively  of  any  change 
in  the  value  «f  money,  the  retnune- 
radn^  price  in  1621  would  be  neariy 
one-tnird  lower  than  it  was  iq  li814, 
taxes  not  nkuch  fl^iort  of  that  propor- 
-tion  to  the  whole  of  our  revenue  ha- 
ving been  taken  off  in  Great  Britain 
since  that  year.     B«t,  without  Acnj^ 
ing  that  the  price  of  com  may  be  in 
aome  degree  aftected  by  adding  to  our 
general  taxation,  and  that  «ny  charges 
parfiicttlarly  paid  by  the  farmer,  such 
as  tithes  and  poor-rates,  must  tend 
more  directly  to  raise  that  price,  it  w 
obvious,  frofli  what  has  been  already 
st^teid,  that  the  cost  of  growing  com 
in  any  country  is  regulated  by  the 
amoant  of  capital  necessary  to  produce 
k  upon  lands  paring  uo  rent,  and  that 
it  is  tb)e  price  of  the  portion  of  .corn 
which  k  so  raised  that  determines  the 
prioie  of  sAl  other  corn ;  and  that  an  in- 
crease 6f  general  taxes,  affectiae  alike 
the  profits  of  capital  in  all  the  diifereift 
branches  of  industry,  would  not  ne- 
cessarily raise  the  price  of  the  particu- 
lar produce  of  any  one.  The  price  of 
corn,  th^nefore,  might  fall  in  «  country, 
notwithstanding  additional  taxation, 
if  the  quantity  required  for  the  con- 
aumptioh  of  that  country  could  be 
raised,  either  by  the  cultivation  of 
more  fertile  and  productive  soils,  or  by 
the  atpphcation  of  a  diminished  capitsd 
to  the  same  soil,  in  Consequence  of  in- 
creased skill  or  improvements  in  hus- 
bandry.    ' 

In-  fact,  no  rise  in  tht  pHce  of  c6rh 
appears  to  have  taken  place  during 
three  of  the -wars  in  which  this  coun- 


try was  engaged  during  the  last  cen^ 
tury ,  compared  with  the  prices  of  the 
years  preceding  and  succeeding  those 
wars;  and  during  the  last  of  them,  the 
American  war,  prices  were  lower  than 
during  the  peace.  This  circumstance 
is  the  more  to  be  remarked,  as  there 
ftever  was  perhaps  a  period  at  which 
the  burthen  of  taxation  appeared  to 
press  more  heavily  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  in  which  an  annual 
increase  of  taxes,  accopipanied  with  an 
annual  diminution  of  revenue,  and  a 
general  stagaatioai  of  improvementsjn- 
dicated  more  strongly  that  a  part  of 
these  taxes  most  have  been  paid  out  ctf 
the  capital,  and  -not  Out  of  the  income 
of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  immense 
the  expenditure  of  the  last  war,  it  is 
-impossible  to  review  the  vast  private 
•undertakings,  begun  and  completed 
during  that  war,  in  every  branch  of 
industry,  without  feeling  that  those 
funds  by  which  alone  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country  can  be  put  in 
motion,  must  have  been  greatly  increa- 
sed, and  that  the  accumulation  of  na- 
tional capital,  however  impaired  by 
loans,  or  retatded  by  taxes,  has^  upon 
the  whole,  been  large  and  progressive 
during  that  period. 

If  in  the  same  space  of  time  the  na- 
tional capital  of  some  other  country 
iias  not  increased,  or  has  increased  on- 
ly in  a  much  smaller  proportion,  the 
mere  comparison  of  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  of  that  country 
with  the  public  revenue  of  this  coun- 
try, as  they  stood  at  the  commence- 
-inent  of  the  period,  and  as  tbey  now 
Stand,  might  lead  to  an  unfair  inference 
in  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  cadi 
country  has  been  affected  by  increased 
taxation.  If  the  weight  of  the  public 
burthens  of -a  country  be  considered 
in  reference  to  its  population  only, 
then  (with  the  exception  of  Holland 
perhaps)  England  is  the  most  taxed 
portion  of  Europe  ;  but  if  it  be  mea- 
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sured  by  the  aggregate  of  national  ca- 
pitaU  or 'income  arising  from  xapitaly 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  people 
among  whom  that  capital  of  income  18 
distributed^  it  may  then  be  doubted^ 
whether,  upon  such  an  ayerage,  the 
proportion  of  tax  to  the  income  or  ca- 
pital of  each  individual,  be  not  less  in 
England  than  in  several  states  of  the 
continent,  or  even  in  Ireland;  and 
whether  it  be  materially  greater  now 
than  at  former  periods,  when  both  the 
capital,  the  population,  and  the  public 
revenue  of  England,  were  far  below 
what  they  now  are.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  consolatory  result  of  such 
a  comparison,  if  the  means  of  making 
it  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  and 
however  sanguine  a  hope  your  Com- 
mittee may  entertain  that  peace  will 
afford  increased  facility  and  encourage- 
ment to  further  accumulation,  it  is  not 
less  the  duty  of  government  directly  to 
aid  that  accumulation,  by  diminishing 
our  expenditure,  and  thus  both  to  im- 
prove thecomforts,and  to  stimulate  the 
skill  and  cnterprize,  of  those  classes, 
by  whose  industry  and  savings  the  ca- 
pital of  the  whole  kingdom  is  aug- 
mented. This  duty,  important  at  all 
times,  appears  to  your  Committee  to 
be  still  more  so  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  ;  for,  whilst 
they  are  desirous  of  correcting  the  mis- 
taken opinion,  that  the  depression  un- 
der which  our  agriculture  now  labours, 
is  either  exclusively  or  principally  to 
be  attributed  to  taxation,  thev  cannot 
disguise  from  themselves,  that  the 
weight  of  the  public  burthens  of  the 
country,  their  nominal  amount  remain- 
incr  the  same,  muat  be  more  severely 
felt,  in  proportion  as  the  money-in- 
comes derived  from  trading,  farming, 
and  manufacturing  capital  and  indus- 
try, are  diminished.  No  exertion, 
therefore,  should  be  omitted  to  endea- 
vour to  reduce  those  burthens,  a^  near- 
ly as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  the 
degree  in  which  such  incomes  may 


have  been  reduced ;  for,  in  considering 
this  subject,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  general  amount  and  real 
pressure  of  taxation  have  been  positive- 
ly increased  in  the  proportion  of  the 
improved  value  of  our  currency. 

Your  Committee  cannot  conclude 
the  observations  which  they  have  found 
it  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  House, 
without  observing,  that  most  of  the 
petitions  referred  to  them,  compkun  of 
the  inadequate  and  injurious  operation 
of  the  present  com  law,  and  pray  gene- 
rally for  protection,  not  for  grain  only, 
but  for  all  the  productions  m  our  agri- 
culture, equal  to  the  protection  given 
to  the  manufactures  of  this  country. 

Within  this  principle,  the  petitioners 
appear  to  be  friendly  to  an  open  trade ; 
but  in  the  application  of  it»  aa  ex- 
pounded in  some  of  the  petitions,  and 
illustrated  in  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  witnesses,  your  Committee  can- 
not but  apprehend,  that  the  duties 
which  they  contemplate,  would  be  al- 
together prohibitory. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  statements  to  shew,  that,  practi- 
caUy,  this  would  be  the  result,  in  all 
but  seasons  of  scarcity,  of  a  fixed  doty 
of  40f.  a  quarter  upon  wheat*  Your 
Committee  will  merely  repeat  what 
they  have  already  stated,  that  when 
the  trade  in  com  with  the  continent 
was  open,  subject  to  the  scale  of  duties 
imposed  by  the  acts  of  1773, 1791,  and 
18(M,  and  in  force  till  1815,  there  ne- 
ver was  an  importation  of  foreign  com 
to  any  amount  during  the  short  inter- 
vals when  the  high  duties  were  de- 
mandable  ;  and  yet  those  duties  at  no 
part  of  the  time  exceeded  24^.  SiL 
per  quarter.  To  this  fact,  they  will 
only  add,  that  what  is  proposed,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  permanent, 
''  whatever  may  be  the  price/'  is  a  pro- 
position which  your  Committee  are 
confident  the  legislature  could  never 
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entertaiiiy  nor  afiy  considerable  poition 
of  the  community  ever  countenance. 

The  suggestions  with  respect  to  dtt-> 
ties  equally  prohibitory  on  every  other 
article  the  production  of  the  soil  of 
this  country,  all  come  under  the  same 
principle,  and  are  open  to  the  same  ob« 
jection.  The  prinaple  would,  in  fsct^ 
go  far  to  annihilate  commercial  inter* 
course  altogether;  and  is  moreover 
founded,  as  it  appears  to  your  Com- 
mittee, upon  a  mistaken  statement^  as 
well  as  an  erroneous  view  of  what  is 
deemed  protection  to  our  manufac- 
tures. 

In  the  first  place,  they  feel  the  more 
warranted  in  affirming,  that  the  argu* 
ment  of  the  petitioners  rests  in  part 
upon  a  misconception  of  facts ;  as  tney 
observe,  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  in 
order  to  illustrate  his  ideas  and  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners,  has  furnished 
a  table  of  the  duties  payable  on  foreign 
manufactured  articles,  of  which  several 
are  subject  to  direct  heavy  duties  of 
excise  in  this  country ;  and  upon  which 
the  importation  duty,  as  for  instance 
upon  the  article  of  guss,  is  imposed  in 
a  great  measure  to  countervail  the  duty 
upon  that  article  manufectured  in  this 
kingdom. 

But  the  main  grounds  upon  which 
your  Committee  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  House  will  look  with  some 
mistrust  to  the  soundness  of  this  prin- 
ciple, is— first,  that  it  may  be  well 
doubted,  whether  (with  the  exception 
of  silk)  any  of  our  considerable  nuinu- 
factores  derive  benefit  from  this  as- 
sumed protection  in  the  markets  of  this 
country;  for  how  could  the  foreign 
manufactures  of  cotton,  of  woollens,  of 
hardware,  compete  with  our  own  in 
this  country,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
we  can  afiPord  to  undersell  them  in  the 
products  of  those  great  branches  of 
our  manufacturing  industry,  even  in 
their  own  markets,  notwithstanding 
that  cotton  and  wool  are  subject  to  a 


direct  duty  on  importation,  not  dratvn 
back  upon  their  export  in  a  manufac- 
tured state,  as  well  as  to  ail  the  indirect 
taxation,  which  affects  capital  in  these 
branches,  in  common  with  that  capital 
which  is  employed  in  raising  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  ?  Secondly,  that 
there  exists  this  most  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  effect  of  protection 
given  to  the  manufacturer  (even  if  he 
did  not  enjoy,  from  natural  causes,  a 
preference  in  the  home  market,)  and 
the  attempt  at  a  similar  protection  and 
monopoly  to  the  produce  of  the  soil ; 
—that  in  all  employment  of  capital, 
either  in  trade  or  manufactures,  pro- 
fits are  limited  by  competition.  If,  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  from  any  cir- 
cumstances, profits  are  increased,  in 
any  particular  branch,  above  the  ac- 
customed average,  additional  capital 
seeks  employment  in  that  branch,  and 
profits  are  again  speedily  reduced  to 
their  former  level.  This  would  equally 
be  the  case  if  the  demand  for  that  par- 
ticular article  were  doubled;  and  it 
may  further  frequently  happen,  as  we 
have  witnessed  of  late  yeara  (in  all 
goods,  for  instance,  wrought  of  iron 
and  cotton),  that,  owing  to  discoveries 
in  mechanical  and  chemical  science,  and 
improvements  in  the  manufacture,  an 
immense  increase  of  consumption  may 
be  concomitant  with,  and  probably,  in 
a  firreat  degree,  the  result  of  a  great 
fall  in  price. 

The  same  principle,  it  is  true,  ap- 
plies to  the  capital  and  business  of  the 
farmer ;  but  vrith  this  important  dis- 
tinction, that  the  price  of  com,  taken 
for  any  series  of  years,  is  necessarily 
regulated  by  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion upon  the  lands  which,  at  that 
price,  make  no  return  beyond  the 
charge  of  raising  it,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profit  of  the  capital  employed 
upon  those  lands.  The  cultivator  of 
such  lands,  for  the  time,  is  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
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tmer-;  butxf  thedeiBauidforcpni^Rpeeiie 
doubled,  it  would  forge  into  cukivMiOB 
poorer  laad^,  requiring  a  larger  c^t«A 
to  raise  the  aam^  quantity  oip.rO!diftpe  ; 
the  price  of  that  produce  would  detern 
mine  the  price  91  the  whole,  or  thoie 
poorer  lands  could  ^o%  be  maiotaiBed 
in  cultivation  ;  for  there  cannot  per- 
manently be.  two  rates  of  profit  in  tb^^ 
same  occupation.  It  is  suficient  jEor 
your  Committer  to  point  out  this 
ground  x^  diffeneocej  and  to  leave  it  te 
the  judgment  oif  the  House,  io  co»* 
nexion  with  ^  obserrationi  whkk 
they  have  ajready  svibflutie4  ia  a  former, 
part  of  this  report* 

Anothc^r  wish  eapreased  by  iSOweoC 
tbe  petitioners,,  an^  some  of  Uiewit^ 
nessesy  is  for  the  repeal  of  .that  dauae. 
in  ^iie  last  act,  which  allows  the  ware* 
housing  in  t(he  united  kingdom  of  f»-. 
neign  com,  when  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  for  home  consumption. 

The  grounds  upon  which  tjUs  aker- 
ation  of  the  law  is  suggested^  for  the 
relief  pf  the  British  grower,  are  two- 
fold. 1st,  Tl^at  the  fonQigo  eorn  ab* 
aorbs  the  capitals  pf  the  d^ders  which. 
woidd  otherwise  be  employed  in  spe« 
culatipg  in  4Com  of  3ritish  growth} 
and,  secondly,  that  it  enables  them  to 
hold,  in  the  warehousespf  thiscouiktry, 
a  large  stock  of  foreign  whea(,  the  no* 
toriety  of  which  depresses  the  markets, 
from  tl^  4rea4  of  it9  beiotg  ponced  in 
so  soon  as  it  is  set  free  by  tjie  prices, 
risin?  above  80r. 

Ti^e  Erst  objection  protceods  upon 
two  assumptions,  both  of  which ^ppeer 
to  your,  iCommittee  doubtful »  Ist, 
that  the  capitals  of  the  d^ders  are  ab- 
sorbed in  this  foreign  specuUtiop ;  and 
2dly.  that,  if  not  so  employed,  they 
would  speculate  with  .then  in  British 
com.  Your  Committee  conceive  that . 
there  is  no  fixed  amount  of  capital  as- 
signed to  this  trade,  and  that  it  is  go- 
verned by  the  saoie  principlei  which 
stimulate  the  appUc»tioo  ot  capital  in 


idl  other  bmnebes^f  f^MPolgii  or  4 
tic  comaserQ^  The  ^ue  «f  -all  the 
foreign  pmo  now  in  this  cniintry, 
whi J  ioaanot  he  sold  fpr  hone  con* 
sunytioa  till  the  prioe  shall,  for  eoae 
weeks,havecMeeded;80if.  aquaster,  is 
probably  less  than  one  anfiioa  sterliDg. 
British  cons,  by  the  Jaat  return,  was 
about  5d#.  per  qnniter.  Can  there  be 
a  donbt,  if  an  impression  prevailed  ge-^ 
neraUy,  that  it  would  dse  tn  79lr.  be- 
Sore  the  next  hvnest*  tdhnt  abondnnt 
capital  would  befonnd  for  apcoulntioa  ? 
and  is  not  the  wnot  jof  it,  at  this  mo- 
ment, rather  to  be  received  as  evidence 
of  an  a^prebenmn,  that,  io  the  event  . 
of  another  productifie  harvest*  the  pfe- 
sent  low  prices  wonld  not  be  jmpro- 
ved? 

Upon  the  eecond  ohjeetaoo,  yonr. 
Comwittee  have  only  to  remark,  that 
\%  is  nnqnisitiottaUy  tme»  that  the  pre* 
aent  accumulation  of  n  great  quantity- 
of  foreigB  com*  tbe  anr^ns  of  the  two 
or  three  last  hsMtvesta  on  the  oontioent, 
would  have  a  coopideinhieinfliience  vp* 
on  the  prices  here,  in  die  ovtnt  of  the 
ports  being  opened  in  eonsequenoe  of 
a  deficient  harvest.  But  the  qoMion 
is*  wheiftier  that  Jnfloe&ce  wonld  not 
be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  eaose, 
under  that  contingency,  if  that  nocu- 
nwbtion  were  altogether  at  the  ship- 
ping ports.of  Hpllnnd*  or  other  parta 
of  the  continent,  ins^cnd  of  being  di« 
vided  between  them,  and  the  wore- 
hooses  of  this  oou^try  i  Shonld  the 
prioethere  he  flnanatJA^.between  70f. 
and  80s>,  aome. small  diikrefiee.Augjbt, 
perhaps».be  pi«dooedfay  the  knowledge 
of  the  accnmnlation  in  our  own  waie- 
houses,  stinMibtingjthe  British  grower 
to  bring  bis  own;  oosn  to  market*  Io 
keep  d^n  the  ptsce  when  it  wns  np- 
proaQhittg  to  the  import  rate,  in  order 
to  shut  out  tbe  foreign  nupply.  But 
in  this  respect,  accurate  sofonoaatioB. 
must  be  to  him  an  advantage.  The 
time  might  also  be  a  littie  varied  at 
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"phioh  %  part  «f  the  fiireif  h  doau  «poB 
the  ports  being  opened,  jnight  find  its 
jrty  hither.  But  tbie  difiereice  vould 
not  be  coMtderabfe,  the  ports  of  Fhm« 
^kfft  Had  HoUand  jbeing  as  coBveoient 
£»r  the  Thames,  aa  moat  of  our  owa 
pmrtB  from  which  com  ia  ahippod  for 
XiOndoB. 

IJATisg  stated  the  grouads  opoa 
vhidi  your  Coflunifctee  are  of  optnioa 
tkmi  the  expectations  which  have  been 
entertained  of  advantage  from  the  «*• 
peal  ^f  dua  chuasi  are  not  likely  to  be 
rcalizedf  they  conceive  that  the  Tiewa 
m  which  it  waa  ioiroduoed  of  making 
this  covntry  a  deposit  of  foreigo  graiot 
from  which  either  our  own  occasional 
waata*  orthoae  of  other  naliona,  might 
be  supplied^  are,  iodependent  of  other 
consideratioBattoo  much  in  unkon  with 
4Mir  general  warehowsing  ayatem,  from 
w'hich  this  ooontry  deriiea  nch  inw 
portant  commerdsi  adrantages,  t6  be 
abandoned,  without  further  proof  of 
their  prejudicial  effects  to  our  agricuU 
tiire,  than  any  which  your  Committee 
ba<ve  been  able  to  collect  from  the  evi^ 
^nce. 

It  18  laaterial  to  observe,  also,  that 
ibe  waneboussng  of  foreign  com  in  this 
eoontry,  has  this  great  advantage,  that 
it  pAaeea  the  supply  of  our  wants,  to 
tiw  extent  of  the  quantity  warehoused, 
out  of  the  reach  of  foreign  states,  pnt^ 
tiag  it  out  of  thdr  power,  ia  a  aeaaoa 
of  scarcity^  to  aggravate  the  pressune 
of  chose  wantt,  either  by  prohibiting 
the  expoit  of  corn,  or  by  imposing  a 
heavy  duty  upon  that  export.  The 
foct  of  upwards  of  160,000  «uartera 
of  wheat  havittg  been  recently  sent 
£rbm  the  warehouses  of  this  country  to 
the  Mediterranean,  further  shews  that 
thia  iaciisty  of  deposit  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  this  country. 

An  impression  prevails  ia  many 
quaascrs,  that  laive  quantities  of  c6m, 
imported  since  February  1819,  have 
recently  been  introduced  into  home 


coasumptiML  This  coaid  oal^  fawe 
occurred  by  a  fraudulent  evasion  of 
thehw.  Of  thecxiiteoceof  thispciOF 
tsoe  t0  a  ^reat  extent^  yo^r  Commictae 
have  received  many  iadmations.  They 
appear,  however,  to  reat  npai|  vague 
Tumoars,  which  tbe  parties,  when  laiU 
«d  upoo,  have  not  come  £orward,  or 
not  been  able,  to  substantiate,  except 
in  *one  instance,  the  particulars  of 
which  your  Comoatfeee  forbear  to 
atate,  aa  it  ia  understood  that  tbe  per* 
aona  concerned  ia  the  attempt,  are 
now  under  prosecution.  They  will 
only  ofaoerve,  thi^  the  quantity  stated 
to  have  bcca  withdrawn  was  inconsi^ 
derable,  and  that  it  appears  to  tbem, 
if  farther  security  he  requiaite  against 
4he  recmrence  of  this  f  nud,  that  re- 
gulationa  for  that  purpose  may  eaaiiy 
-fae  devised  and  introduced  into  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  for  better  aa* 
oertaining  the  averages. 

Inatead  of  expressing  doubta  with 
jeepeot  to  the  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  by  odiers,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  aati^ctory  to 
your  Committee,  to  have  been  ena- 
bled to  cox^lude  their  labooia  by 
pointing  out  some  immediate  measure 
of  aUeviatioQ,  which  would  have  been 
efficacious  at  once  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
tress, aod  to  allay  tbe  alarm  whicb 
prevail  aaK>ng  the  agricultural  classes 
of  the  community. 

If  such  an  expedient  could  have 
been  found,  even  io  a  temporary  dcs* 
parture  from  any  sound  and  recog« 
nised  principle  of  general  policy  oa 
this  subject,  or  in  any  modi6cation  of 
the  existing  law  which  could  now  be 
attempted,  they  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  submit  it  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  House ;  but  when^ 
after  a  Ion?  and  anxious  inquiry,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
means,  which,  in  their  estimation,  are 
calculated  imaoediately  to  remove  the 
present  pressure,  they  know  too  well 
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their  own  doty  to  the  House^  and  feel 
too  much  respect  for  the  muily  cha- 
racter of  that  class  of  the  community* 
whose  difficulties  have  been  the  object 
of  their  in  vestigation,  either  to  attempt 
to  disguise  the  view  which  they  have 
taken  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  those 
difficulties,  or  to  reconunend  that  8pe« 
cific  plan  of  relief  pointed  out  by  the 
suffering  parties,  which,  however  sanc- 
tioned by  the  arguments  and  prayer  of 
their  petitions,  appears  to  be  founded 
in  delusion,  and  likely,  therefore^  to 
lead  only  to  disappointment. 

So  far  as  the .  present  depression  in 
the  markets  of  agricultural  produce 
is  the  effect  of  abundance  from  our 
own  growth,  the  inconvenience  arises 
from  a  cause  which  no  legislative  pro- 
vision can  alleviate ;  so  far  as  it  is  the 
result  of  the  increased  value  of  our 
money,  it  is  one  not  peculiar  to  the 
farmer,  but  which  has  been,  and  still 
is,  experienced  by  many  other  classes 
of  society*  That  result,  however,  is 
the  more  severely  felt  by  the  tenant, 
in  consequence  of  its  coincidence  with 
an  overstocked  market,. especially  if 
he  be  farming  with  a  borrowed  capi- 
tal, and  under  the  engagements  of  a 
lease ;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  farther 
Aggravated  by  the  comparative  slow- 
ness with  which  prices  generally,  and 
particularly  the  price  of  labour,  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  change  in  the 
value  of  money. 

From  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  other  causes,  the  departure  from 
our  ancient  standard,  in  proportion  aa 
it  was  prejudicial  to  all  creditors  of 
money,  and  persons  dependent  on  fi»- 
ed  incomes,  was  a  benefit  to  the  ac- 
tive capitals  of  the  country ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  restoration 
of  that  standard  has,  in  its  turn,  been 
proportionally  disadvantageous  to  ma- 
ny individuals  belonging  to  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  the  community,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  engaged 


in   speculative  adventures,  either  of 
faraung  or  trade. 

That  restoration  must  also  be  ac- 
companied with  embarrassment  to  the 
land-owner,  in  proportion  as  his  estate 
is  encumbered  with  mortgages,  or 
other  fixed  payments,  assigned  upon 
it  during  the  period  when  land  and 
rents  were  raited  to  an  artificial  value, 
in  reference  to  the  impaired  value  of 
the  money  in  which  those  encumbran* 
cea  were  contracted. 

From  the  cessation  of  public  loans, 
the  probability  of  large  accumulations 
of  capital,  and  the  constant  operation 
of  such  a  sinking  fund,  as,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  finances,  may,  hence* 
forward  during  the  continuance  of 
peace,  be  regularly  appropriated  to  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  your 
Committee  trust  that  the  rate  of  mte- 
rest  of  money  may,  in  a  short  time,  be 
so  far  reduced  below  the  legal  nrozs- 
mum,  as  to  make  those  encumbrances 
a  lighter  burden  upon  the  landed  inte- 
rests of  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  allevia- 
tion which  former  intervals  of  peace 
have  produced,  at  periods  in  many  re* 
spects  less  favourable  to  its  attain- 
ment ;  and  if,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  want  of  that  alleviation  is  become 
more  urgent,  your  Committee  venture 
to  hope,  that,  from  the  greater  accu- 
mulation of  capital  in  the  country,  co- 
operating with  the  effects  of  a  positive 
and  steady .  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  this  salutary  result  will  atao  be 
more  speedily  brought  about.  They 
look  forward  to  this  mode  of  easing 
the  encumbrances  of  the  landlord  with 
the  more  anxiety,  as,  amidst  all  the  in- 
jury and  injustice  which  an  unsettled 
currency, — an  evil,  they  trust,  never 
a|;ain  to  be  incurred, — has  in  succes- 
sion cast  upon  the  different  ranks  of 
society,  the  share  of  that  evil  which 
has  now  fallen  upon  the  landed  inte- 
rest,, is  the  only  one  which,  without 
inflicting  greater  injury  and  greater 
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iojustice,  admits,  (now  that  we  are 
advanced  in  the  system  of  a  restored 
currency^)  of  no  other  relief.     The 
difficulties,  great  as  they  unfortunate- 
ly are,  in  which  it  has  involved  the 
farming,  the  manufacturing,  and  tra- 
ding interests  of  the  country,  must  di- 
minish in  proportion  as  contracts,  pri- 
ces, and  labonry  adjust  themselves  to 
the  present  value  of  money.     That 
this  change  is  now  in  progress,  and 
has  already  taken  place  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  is  in  evidence  before  your 
Committee.   They  are  satisfied  that  it 
will  continue  until  that  balance  is  re- 
stored, which  will  afford  to  labour  its 
due  remuneration,  and  to  capital  its 
fair  return.   And  although  they  deep- 
ly lament, the  derangement  which  the 
fluctuations  of  the  kst  ten  years^  in 
the  value  of  the  currency,  have  occa- 
stoned  in  all  the  transactions  of  life, 
together  with  the  individual  loss  and 
suffering  unavoidably  produced  by  the 
return  to  a  fixed  standard,  they  are  sa- 
tisfied that  this  was  the  only  course 
which  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  adopts— -well  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  derangement,  leading, 
as   it   must  have  led^  to  the  aggra- 
vation  of  those  losses  and  sufferings, 
as  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  in- 
flexible determination  of  this  country, 
rijfidly  to  adhere  to  that  good  faith 
of  which  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  is  the  sure  guardian,  and  which, 
with  that  character,  has  placed  our 
greatness  and  our  power  upon   the 
foundation,  hitherto  unshaken  amidst 
all  our  vicissitudes,  of  public  credit 
and  national  honour. 
18/A  June,  1821. 


RspouT  ov  THE  Committee  om  the 
Poor  Rates. 

The  select  Committee  appomted  to 
consider  the  several  returns  made  to 


the  orders  of  this  House  in  1819, 
1820,  and  1821,  relative  to  the  sums 
assessed,  levied,  and  expended,  on  ac- 
count of  the .  poor  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  report  an  abstract  of 
the  same,  together  with  their  observa- 
tions thereon,  to  the  House;  have, 
pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  House, 
considered  the  matters  to  them  refer- 
red, and  agreed  to  the  following  Re- 
port :— 

The  returns  referred  to  your  Com- 
mittee contain  a  statement  of  the  total 
sum  raised  by  assessment  in  each  pa- 
rish and  township  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  five  years  endmg  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1816,  1817,  1818, 
1819,  and  1820. 

The  mode  of  obtaining,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  addressed  to 
the  parish  officers,  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  assessments  and  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  poor,  was 
suggested  by  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  consider  of  the  poor  laws,  m  the 
year  1818;  and  your  Committee  have 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  House» 
that  the  returns  so  procured  are  very 
nearly  complete.  The  deficiencies  are 
very  few  in  number,  and,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  one  parish  in  Middlesex, 
arise  in  inconsiderable  parishes. 

This  is  the  parish  of  St  Matthew, 
Bethnal-green  ;  and  the  deficiency  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  litigation 
with  respect  to  the  custody  of  the 
books,  and  not  from  any  wilful  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  the  churchwardens 
or  overseers.  Your  Committee  have 
flirected  the  expenditure  of  this  parish 
to  be  estimated  in  the  abstract  accord- 
ing to  its  amount  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  returns  for  the  first  four  of  the 
years  mentioned,  were  called  for  by  an 
order  of  the  House,  dated  30th  April, 
1819,  and  those  of  the  last  of  these 
years,  by  an  order  of  the  5th  of  July, 
1820. 
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It  18  neceseuy  to  jnftke  tkw  diftinc- 
tioiiy  because  thene  is  a  ilight  variation 
in  the  wording  of  the  two  orders. 
That  of  SOth  of  April,  1819,  which 
was  carefully  Gained  so  as  to  nequire 
as  little  as  possible  of  detail  irom  the 
officers,  required  an  account,  **  show- 
log  the  total  amoimt  of  the  ikiotiey  as- 
sessed jmd  levied  upon  each  parish, 
towxi8diip»  or  other  place  maintainiog 
its  own  poor ;  distinguishing,  in  the 
said  account,  the  amount  of  money 
paid  «nt  of  each  assessments  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  relief  of  tlhe 
poor."  l%e  remainder,  after  deduct- 
wg. the  latter  of  these  amounts  from 
die  former,  was  taken  as  the  amottat 
expended  on  account  of  the  poor. 

Before  the  order  of  1820  was  isstt^ 
ed,  it  appeared  that  this  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  expenditure  on  account' 
•f  the  poor  was  not  quite  accurate  in- 
asmuch as  the  sum  **  assessed  and  le- 
vied," and  the  «um  **  expended"  for 
all  purposes,  do  not  alwavs,  in  each 
particular  year,  correspond  in  amounts 
Tiie  expenditure  «f  any  year  nnay  be 
defrayed  in  part,  out  of  the  balance  of 
the  assessment  of  the  preceding  year  j 
or  there  may  be  a  debt  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  in  some 
retorns  may  be  included  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  sum  expended,  and  in 
othera  excluded.  • 

Some  of  the  parish  .officers  appear 
to  have  supplied  this  defect  in  the  or- 
der, by  stating  separately  the  sam  ex- 
pended on  account  of  the  poor ;  and 
It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  tbat 
in  the  abstract  of  the  fonr  years  or- 
dered to  be  printed  on  July  17,  1820^ 
the  second  and  t\wrd  coluffins,  which 
were  iotepded  jointly  to  state  the  total 
expenditure,  do  not  exactly  agree  in 
amount  with  the  first,  which  contains 
the  anoount  assessed  and  levied.  The 
difference,  however,  is  very  inconsider- 
able ;  and  vour  Committee  are  eatis- 
fied  that  the  corrected  account  now 
given  of  «  money  expended  solely  on 


die  poor,"  contains  aaafficiendy  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  expenditure  for 
amy  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  order  calling  for  the  retims  of 
the  year  ending  March  25i  1820,  re^ 
quired,  as  before,  an  account  of  the 
sum  assessed  and  levied,  aad  also,  **  the 
total  amount  of  money  expended  in 
that  year ;"  when  from  this  latter  sum 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  **  for 
other  purposes"  is  deducted^  the  r&. 
mainder  comes  out  accuiatdy  as  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  on  acoou^ 
of  the  poor. 

There  may  possiUy  still  be  some 
difference  between  different  parishes  in 
the  oiode  of  nsaking  up  the  return ; 
some  officers  may,  perhaps,  include  in 
one  colamn,  and  some  in  the  other, 
moneys  expended  in  litigation  and  other 
matters  immediately  connected  with 
the  poor,  but  not  applicable  to  their 
relief.  The  anaount,  however,  of  this 
mixed  expenditure,  though  conaider- 
able  in  one  point  of  view,  doee  not 
bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the 
Wh<i^  expenditure,  as  to  constitute  a 
material  objectioa  to  the  aecaracy  of 
the  returns. 

'  The  Conmitiiee  have  the  further 
satisfaction  of  adding,  that  the  returns 
under  the  late  order  have  iMen  tsade 
more  promptly,  and  in  a  more  Kgubr 
form,  than  thos^  called  for  ia  the  pre- 
ceding yean 

f  It  may  be  conveaieat  here  to  ob* 
servei  that  in  t4ie  order  recently  naade 
by  the  House  for  rMtfms  for  the  year 
ending  25th  March,  1821,  a  sdll  fur- 
ther Correction  is  made  of  the  form. 
Instead  of  calling  for  the  amodat  **  as- 
sessed and  levied,''  the  requisition  is 
now  for  the  amount  levied  only.  This 
alteration  was  certainly  proper,  as  the 
whole  sum  assessed  may  not  always  be 
levied  within  the  year. 

Your  CofflBMttee  having  been  in- 
structed to  report  to  the  House  an 
abstract  of  the  late  returns,  together 
with  their observation»thei«iipoo,  con- 
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cetYe  that  they  canfldt  xftore  usdRdly 
execute  the  duty  assigned  to  them» 
than  by  connect! ag  the  returns  of  the 
five  vears  referred  to  theni»  with  those' 
of  rormer  periods^  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  journals  and  papers  of 
the  house. 

Returns  are  already  before  Patlia^ 
menty  in  different  degrees  of  detail  of 
tlie  amount  and  expenditure  df  the 
poor  rates  in  the  years  ending  at  Eas- 
ter 1748,  1749,-  1750,  1776,  1783t 
1784,  1785,  1803,  and  1813,  1814, 
1815  ;  your  Committee  have,  there- 
fore, induded  in  their  abstract  so  much 
of  the  account  of  those  former  year* 
as  can  be  compared  with  the  more  re-« 
cent  accounts  ;  so  that  the  House  haa 
now  before  it  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  poor  rates,  at  several  periods, 
connraencing  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  reaching  to  the  year  pre^ 
ceding  the  last. 

The  first  statement  which  yourCom- 
mittee  submit  to  the  House,  shows,  iit 
gross  sums,  the  amount  of  moneys  a»« 
sessed  and  levied  in  England  and  Wales, 
at  each  former  period,  and  in  each  year 
comprised  in  the  late  returns ;  and  the 
amount  expended  upon  the  poor,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  other  distinc- 
tions to  be  found  in  some  of  the  re- 
turaa* 

Your  Committee  present  to  the 
House,  in  the  second  place,  an  account 
of  the  sums  expended  in  each  county, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  only,  in  each 
of  the  eight  years,  ending  on  the  25th 
March,  1820,  being  the  latest  period 
for  which  there  are  the  means  of  gi** 
ving  complete  yearly  accounts  j  of 
these  eight  years,  the  accounts  of  the 
first  thrte  are  taken  from  the  return 
of  1815,  the  others  are  from  the  re- 
turns referred  to  your  Committee  ; 
these  they  have  combined  in  order 
that  the  eight  years  may  be  viewed 
together. 

Your  Committee  have  not  thought 


it  expedient  to  give  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  each  parish.  The  HoUse  ha-> 
ving  lately  called  for  returns  of  the 
poor  rates,  for  the  year'  ending'  the 
25th  of  March,  1 82 1 ,  it  appears  to  ^our 
Committee  rtiore  convenient  that  a  pa* 
rochial  account,  embracing  nine  years, 
^Muld  be  prepared  early  m  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  wmn  the  House 
will  have  the  additional  advantage  ot 
an  opportunity  of  considering  these 
returns  in  connexion  with  the  result 
of  the  late  numeration  of  the  people. 

They  have  at  the  same  time  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  inforihing  the  House,  that 
all  the  parochial  returns,  and  correct 
abstracts  in  which  each  parish  is  dis- 
tinguished, are  carefolty  arranged,  so 
as  to  facilitate  reference  by  any  memc 
ber  of  the  House  to  the  return  of  any 
particular  district. 

The  Committeelay  before  the  Hotse^ 
thirdly,  a  statement  ii^  which  the  form- 
er returns,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
expenditure  upon  the  poor  .only^  are 
also  distinguished  by  counties  ;  and 
the  eight  uter  years  are  averaged  in 
three  periods  ;.  the  first  of  three  y«ar0> 
ending  in  March,  1815,  being  the  pe^ 
riod  which  was  under  the  consideraf  ion 
of  the  Committee  of  1817,  and  whieh 
reached  to  the  first  year  of  peace ;  thtf 
second,  embracing  a  like  period  of 
three  years,  ending  in  March  1818 ; 
and  the  third,  comprising  only  two 
years,  to  March  1820,.  which  may  be 
completed  to  a  triennial  peridd,  when 
the  returns  recently  ordered  shall  have 
been  received. 

'  To  this  abstract,  with  the  vitfw^of 
facilitating  any  comparisons  whieh  the 
members  of  the  House  may  think  it 
desirable  to  make,  of  the  relative  ex-* 
penditure  of  the  poor-  rates  in  each 
county,  with  its  population^  your  Com- 
mittiee  have  also  annexed  a  table  of  the 
number  of  people  in  each  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  taken  jn 
1811. 
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And  they  have  brought  from  the 
abstract  of  1815  the  account  of  the 
property  asGessed  in  each  county  un- 
der schedule  A* 

They  have  abo  thought  it  useful  to 
annex  an  account  of  the  average  price 
of  com  b  England  and  Wales,  in  such 
of  the  years  ending  on  the  25th  of 
March,  included  in  their  abstracts,  as 
have  occurred  since  the  establishment 
of  the  office  of  receiver  of  com  returns. 
The  accounts  of  these  averages  alrea^^ 
dy  before  the  House  are  generally 
made  up  to  a  period  of  the  year  not 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  poor- 
rate  accounts ;  and  as  comparisons  are 
sometimes  made  between  the  amount 
of  the  poor-rates  and  the  price  of 
wheat,  they  trast  that  this  account  of 
the  prices  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
House. 

Your  Committee  do  not  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  make  any  observa- 
tions which  are  not  suggested  by  the 
'mere  inspection  of  the  several  ab- 
stracts. 

These  observations,  they  trust,  the 
House  will  permit  them  to  commence^ 
by  the  statenoent  of  a  few  results  drawn 
from  the  returns  of  the  earlier  periods, 
which  indeed  have  been  formerly  sta- 
ted to  the  House,  but  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  place  here  :— 

The  pecuniary  amount  of  the  levies, 
by  way  of  poor's  rates  progressively, 
and  very  largely  increased  from  1789 
to  1812 : 

The  amount  of  the  sums  applied  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  increased  within 
the  same  period  progressively,  and 
very  largely : 

The  amountexpended  forother  pur- 
poses increased  progressively,  and  still 
more  largely  than  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  poor. 

In  reference  to  comparisons  with 
the  year  1803,  your  Committee  have 
to  observe,  that  there  is  no  account  of 
any  average  of  years  between  1783-4?- 


5,  and  1813-14-15  ;  nor  any  accoDot 
of  any  single  year  between  those  pe- 
riods, except  that  of  the  year  1803. 
The  House  will  judge,  whether  there 
would  have  been  any  materially  differ- 
ent result,  if  an  average  of  1801-2-3 
had  been  taken,  instead  of  the  year 
1803  only.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear,  that  in  1812-13  the  expendi- 
ture, both  for  the  poor  and  other  pur- 
poses, greatly  exceeded  the  amount  in 
1803.  Since  1812,  the  total  expen- 
diture in  both  branches  has  still  fur- 
ther increased,  and  the  remark  made 
upon  the  former  statements,  that  the 
expenditure  for  other  purposes  rose 
more  rapidly  than  the  eipenditure  on 
the  poor,  is  not  applicable  to  the  later 
years. 

The  subsequent  remarks  your  Com- 
mittee will  confine  to  the  amount  of 
money  expended  upon  the  poor  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

It  appears,  on  an  inspection  of  the 
table  of  averages,  that  the  expenditure 
has  continued  to  increase  from  1812 
to  1820 : 

The  first  period  avenging  L.6, 182,844 
The  second  .  .  .  6,844,S90 
The  third         .        •        .        7,430,622 

But  the  annual  abstract  shews,  that 
this  increase  has  not  been  progressive, 
year  by  year,  throughout  the  whole 
period,  and  that  it  is  not  now  pro- 
gressive. 

From  the  year  1812-1 3,  the  amount 
declined  gradually  in  the  two  subse- 
quent years,  (which  were  years  of 
war;)  rose  again  in  the  next  three 
years,  so  as  to  be  in  1817-18  greater 
m  pecuniary  amount  than  at  any  for- 
mer or  subsequent  period  of  which  re- 
turns exist.  In  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  forming  the  first  and 
second  of  the  third  triennial  period, 
the  expenditure  declined  again,  but 
not  very  considerably.     The  letumt 
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for  the  year  1820-21  recently  requi- 
Ted,  will  shew  whether  the  amount 
has  continued  to  decrease  i  and  your 
Committee  have  been  informed,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  returns 
which  have  already  been  received,  ex- 
hibit a  more  or  less  considerable  dimi- 
nution. 

These  comparisons  are  taken  from 
the  total  amount  of  England  and 
Wales ;  your  Committee  have  consi- 
dered the  county  abstracts  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  exceptions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  particular 
counties,  to  the  results  drawn  from  a 
general  average. 

These  exceptions  are  most  numer« 
ous  as  to  the  first  triennial  period.  In 
the  counties  of  Durham,  Hertford, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  the 
amount  was  considerably  greater  in 
181344,  than  in  1812-13;  and  in  se- 
ven other  counties  of  England,  and  in 
eight  of  Wales,  there  was  also  a  slight 
excess*  But  there  is  no  exception  to 
the  statement,  that  the  year  1814-15 
was  below  the  average  ot  the  two  ear- 
lier years,  and  below  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding.  ' 

As  to  the  second  period,  there  are 
three  exceptions  to  the  gradual  rise  to 
the  year  1817-18,  and  to  the  state- 
ment that  that  year  was  the  highest 
which  had  at  that  time  been  known. 
In  the  county  of  Nottingham,  the 
year  1816-17  was  the  highest ;  and  in 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  the  year  18  IS- 
IS exhibited  an  amount  which  has  not 
since  been  equalled. 

There  are  more  numerous  excep- 
tions to  the  statement,  that  the  year 
1817-18  was  higher  than  any  subse- 
quent year ;  for  it  appears,  that  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Surrey,  there 
was  an  excess,  not  inconsiderable,  in 
1818-19  over  the  preceding  year ;  and 
a  slight  excess  in  Bedford,  Cumber- 
land, Gloucester,  Huntingdon,  Lin- 
coln, Middlesex,  Northampton,  Rut- 


land, Westmoreland,  and  the  East  and 
North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  In  other 
counties  of  England  there  was  scarcely 
a  diminution  ;  and  in  Wales,  general- 
ly, an  excess.  In  Cumberland,  Lei- 
cester, Lincoln,  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  the  year  1819-20  shews 
the  greatest  amount. 

The  exceptions  to  the  statement, 
that  as  to  the  two  years  of  the  third 
period, of  which  there  are  returns,  there 
was  a  slight  diminution  in  the  second, 
arise  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Cum- 
berland, Derby,  Durham,  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Warwick,  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire- 
Reverting  to  the  averages,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  excess  of  the  second 
period  over  the  first ;  and  that  Berk- 
shire, Norfolk,  and  Salop,  afford  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  general  excess 
of  the  third  period  over  the  second. 

At  the  foot  of  the  table  of  yearly 
amounts,  the  House  will  find  a  state- 
ment, in  which  the  returns  from  towns 
are  distinguished  firom  all  others.  The 
towns  included  in  this  distinction  are 
those  which,  in  the  abstract  of  popu- 
lation in  1811,  are  set  in  Roman  ca* 
pitals. 

This  separate  account  of  the  towns 
affords  no  exceptions  to  the  general 
statements  which  are  worthy  of  parti- 
cular remark. 

It  appears  that  select  vestries,  under 
the  act  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  have  been 
appointed  in  2006  parishes ;  and  as- 
sistant overseers  in  2257.  The  whole 
number  of  parishes,  townships,  or  other 
8ub«divisions,  from  which  returns  have 
been  required,  is  about  14,700. 

Your  Committee  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  any  selections 
from  the  **  Observations,"  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  orders  of  the 
House,  have  in  some  instances  been 
subjoined  by  the  parish  officers  to  the 
returns.  Many  of  these  are  irrelevant ; 
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lome,  aucb:  ite  the  Committee  ntrast 
hate  noticed  with  reprobation  ;  but 
tllere  are  others  of  a  difieretit  charac-' 
ter;  and  your  Committee  conceive, 
that  n^uch  traeftd  information  would  be 
obtained,  if  parish  officers  would, 
whenever  their  returns  exhibit  a  re- 
markable variation,  whether  of  excess 
or  diminution,  from  the  preceding  year, 
giye  some  eapianation  of  the  causes  of 
the  variation. 

.  And  here  your  Committee  camiot 
avoid  observing,  that  returns;  stating 
merely  the  gross  amount  of  the  ex* 
penditure,  fall  very  short  of  what  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  House  to  judge 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  amount*  For  that  purpose 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  accounts, 
shewing  the  di£Ferent  circumstances 
under  which  relief  has  been  afforded, 
and  the  rate  and  principle  of  relief 
adopted  in  each  district.  The  able- 
bodied  entirely  out  of  employ  |  the 
able-bodied  earning  wages  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  his  fami^ 
ly  ;  the  married^  the  single,  the  sick 
and  impotent,  the  aged,  the  labourer 
in  husbandry,  and  the  manufacturer 
or  jnechanic,  should  sdl  be  distinguish- 
ed. And  it  should  be  known  whether 
the  relief  is  afforded  at  the  discretion 
«f  the  parishes  themselves,  or  by  or- 
der of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  Committee  are  not  of  opiniott 
that  returns  in  this  detail  could  con- 
veniently be  caUed  for  by  order  of  the 
House.    . 

It  is  for  the  House  to  consider  whe- 
ther overseers,  in  rendering  their  ac- 
counts under  the  act  50  Geo..  HI.  c 
4<9,  should  be  required,  by  a  new  law, 
to  state  these  or  any  other  particulars, 
in  a  prescribed  form,  so  that  a  more 
complete  and  useful  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  poor-nKes  than  any 
,  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  might  be 
rendered  periodically  to  parliament* 

Jttfy  10,  IS21. 


RSPOitT  OF  THE  COMM rSSIOmCRS  AP- 
POINTED BY  HIS  MaJESTT  to  CON- 
SIDER THE  Subject  oe  Weigitis 

AND  MbaSUEES. 

May  it  plecuei^our  MajeH^9 
We,  the  commissToners  appoiated 
by  your  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures,  have  now  completed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  standards  which  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  compare* 
The  measurements  which  we  have 
lately  performed  upon  the  apparatm 
employed  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  Ervelyn,  have  enabled  us 
to  determine  with  sufficient  precision 
the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water, 
with  a  view  to  the  fixing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  standard  of  weight ;  that 
of  length  being  already  determined  by 
the  experiments  rriated  in  our  former 
reports  ;  and  we  have  found  by  the 
eomputatbns,  which  will  be  detailed  in 
the  Appendix,  that  the  weight  of  a  cu- 
bic inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62  6e^. 
of  Fahrenheit,  is  ^2.72  grains  of  the 
parliamentary  standard  pound  of  1758, 
supposing  it  to  be  w«9gbed  in  a  va- 
cuum. 

We  beg  leave,  therefore,  finally  to 
recommend,  with  all  bumilicy,  to  your 
Majesty,  the  adoption  of  the  reguk* 
tions  and  modifications  suggested  in 
our  former  reports,,  whidi  are  pnoci- 
pally  these : 

I.  That  the  parliamentary  standard 
yard,  made  by  Bird  in  1760,  be  hence- 
forth considered  as  the  authentic  legal 
standard  of  the  Brttiah  empire ;  and 
that  it  be  identified  by  declaring  that 
S9.1S93  inches  of  this  standard,  at  the 
temperature  of  62®  of  Fahrenheit,  have 
been  found  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  supposed  to  vibrate  seconds 
in  London,  oo  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  a  vacuum* 
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2.  That  the  paiiiamentary  standard 
Troy  pounds  according  to  the  two- 
pound  weight  made  in  1758^  remain 
unaltered  ;  and  that  7000  Troy  grains 
be  declared  to  constitute  an  ayoirdu- 
pois  pound  ;  the  cubic  inch  of  distil- 
led water  being  found  to  weigh  at  62 
deg.  in  a  Tacuum,  252.72  paniament- 
ary  grains. 

3.  That  the  ale  and  com  gallon  be 
restored  to  their  original  equality,  br 
taking,  for  the  statutable  common  gal* 
Ion  of  the  British  empire,  a  mean  ya^ 
lue,  such  that  a  gallon  of  common  wa- 
ter may  weigh  ten  pounds  avoirdupois 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  its  content 
being'  nearly  277.S  cubic  inches ;  and 
that  correct  .standards  of  this  imperial 
gallon,  and  of  the  bushel^  peck,  quart, 
and  pint,  derived  from  it,  «nd  of^ their 
parts,  be  procured  without  delay  for 
the  exchequer,  and  for  such  other  of- 
fices in  your  Majesty's  dominions  as 
may  be  judged  most  convenient  for 
the  ready  use  of  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

4*  Whether  any  further  legislative 
enactments  are  required,  for  enforcing 
a  uniformity  of  practice  throughout 
the  British  empire,  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves competent  to  determine ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  nothing  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  than  to  increase,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  facility  of  a  ready  recur- 
rence to  the  legal  standards,  which  we 
apprehend  to  be  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tainable by  the  roeaos  we  have  recom- 
mended. It  would  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  of  advantage  to  give  a  great- 
er degree  of  publicity  to  the  appendix 
of  our  last  report,  containing  a  compa- 
rison of  the  customary  measures  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country. 

5.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  fur- 
tber  services  remain  for  us  to  perform, 
in  the  execution  of  the  commands  laid 
upon  us  by  your  Majesty's  commission} 
but  if  any  superinteodence  of  the  re- 
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gulations  to  be  adopted,  were  thought 
necessarjr,  we  should  stHl  be  ready  to 
undertake  such  inspections  and  exami- 
nations as  might  be  required  for  the 
complete  attainment  of  the  objects  in 
question. 
(Signed)       George  Clerk. 

Davies  Gilbert. 

w.  h.  wollastok. 

Tbomab  Youno. 

Henry  Kater. 
London,  March  SI,  1821. 


Circular  Despatch  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  at  Foreiqit 

.  Courts  in  regard  to  The  af« 
FAIRS  OF  Naples. 

Foreign  Office,  Jan.  19, 1821. 

SiRy — I  should  not  have  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  hare  made  any  communica* 
tion  to  you,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
discussions  begnn  at  Troppau,  and 
transferred  to  I«aybach^  had  it  not 
been  for  a  circular  communication 
whic!^  has  been  addressed  by  the  Courts 
of  Austria^  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  their 
several  missions,  and  which  his  Majes- 
ty's government  conceive,  if  not  advert- 
ed to,  might  (however  unintentionally) 
convey,  upon  the  subject  therein  tu- 
luded  to,  very  erroneous  impressions  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  seo« 
timents  of  the  British  government. 

It  has  become,  therefore,  necessary 
to  inform  you,  that  the  King  has  felt 
himself  obliged  to  decline  becoming  a 
party  to  the  measures  in  question. 

These  measures  embrace  two  di*« 
tinct  objects : — 1st,  The  establishment 
of  certain  general  principles  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  future  political  con- 
duct of  the  allies  in  the  cases  therein 
described.  2dly,  The  proposed  mode 
of  dealing,  under  these  principles,  with 
the  existing  affairs  of  Naples. 
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The  system  of  measures  proposed 
under  the  former  head,  if  to  be  reci- 
procally acted  upon,  would  be  io  direct 
repugnance  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
this  country-.  But,  even  if  this  decisive 
objection  did  not  exist,  the  British  go- 
Ternment  would  nevertheless  regard 
the  principles  on  which  these  measures 
rest,  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  safely 
admitted  as  a  system  of  international 
law.     They  are  of  opinion  that  their 
adoption  would  inevitably   sanction, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  less  beneficent 
monarchsy  might  hereafter  lead  to,  a 
much  more  frequent  and  extensive  in- 
terference in  the  internal  transactions 
of  states,  than  they  are  persuaded  is 
intended  by  the  august  parties  from 
whom  they  proceed,  or  can  be  recon- 
cilable either  with  the  general  interest^ 
or  with  the  efficient  authority  and  dig- 
nity, of  independent  sovereigns.  They 
do  not  regard  the  alliance  as  entitled,, 
under  existing  treaties,  to  assume,  in 
their  character  as  allies>  any  such  ge- 
neral powers;  nor  do  they  conceive 
that  such  extraordinary  powers  could 
be  assumed,  in  virtue  of  any  fresh  di- 
plomatic transaction  among  the  allied' 
courts,  without  their  either  attributing 
to  themselves  a  supremacy  incompa- 
tible with  the  rights  of  other  states^ 
or,  if  to  be  acquired  through  the  spe- 
cial accession  of  such  states,  without 
inlroducing  a  federative  system  in  Eu- 
rope not  only  unwieldy,  and  ineffectual 
to  iu  object,  but  leading  to  many  most 
serious  inconveniences. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  case* 
of  Naples,  the  British  government,  at 
the  very  earliest  moment,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  their  strongest  disap- 
probation of  the  mode  and  circum- 
stance under  which  that  revolution  waa 
understood  t»  have  been  effected  ;  but 
they,  at  the  same  time,  expressly  de- 
clared to  the  several  allied  courts,  that 
tbe^r  should  not  consider  themselves 
as  either  called  upon,  or  justified,  to 
advise  an  interference  on  the  part  of 


this  country;  they  full/  adnutted, 
however,  that  other  European  atates, 
and  especially  Austria  and  the  Italian 
powers,  might  feel  themselves  differ- 
ently circumstanced ;  and  they  pro- 
fessed that  it  was  not  their  purpose  to 
prejudge  the  question  as  it  miffht  af- 
fect them,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
course  which  such  states  migrht  think 
fit  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  their  own 
security,  provided  only  that  they  weie 
ready  to  give  every  reasonable  aasu- 
rance  thai  their  views  were  not  direct- 
ed to  purposes  of  aggrandizement,  sub- 
versive ot  the  territorial  system  of  Eu- 
rope, as  established  by  the  late  trea- 
ties. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  government,  with  re^ 
fl^ard  to  the  Neapolitan  question,  has 
been,  from  the  first  moment,  uniform- 
ly regulated,  and  copies  of  the  succes- 
sive instructions  sent  to  the  British 
authorities  at  Naples  for  their  guidance, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  tranamit- 
ted  for  the  information  of  the  allied 
governments. 

With  regard  to  the  exoectation 
which  is  expressed  in  the  circular  above 
alluded  to,  of  the  assent  of  the  courts 
of  London  and  Paris  to  the  more  ge- 
neral measures  proposed  for  their  adop- 
tion, founded,  as  it  is  alleged,  upon  ex- 
isting treaties  ;  in  justi&ation  of  its 
own  consistency  and  good*  faith,  the 
British  government,  m  withholding 
such  assent,  must  protest  against  any 
such  interpretation  being  put  upon  the 
treaties  in  question^  as  is  therein  as- 
sumed. 

They  have  never  understood  these 
treaties  to  impose  any  suchobligations ; 
and  they  have,  on  various  occasions, 
both  m  parliament  and  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  allied  governments, 
distinctly  maiotained  the  negative  of 
sttch  a  proposition.  That  they  have 
acted  with  all  possible  expUcitness  up- 
on this  subject,  would  at  once  appear 
from  reference  to  the  ddiberationa  at 
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Paris  in  18159  prerioutf  to  the  concltt- 
sion  of  the  treaty  of  alliancey  at  Aix* 
la-Chapelle»  in  1818,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  certain  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  last  year* 

After  having  removed  the  miscon- 
ception to  which  the  passage  of  the 
circular  in  question,  if  passed  over  in 
silence*  might  give  countenance ;  and 
havincr  stated  in  general  terms,  with- 
outy  however*  entering  into  the  argu- 
ment, the  dissent  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment from  the  ffeneral  principle 
upon  which  the  circular  in  question  is 
founded*  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  government  can  be  more 
prepared  than  the  British  government 
IS*  to  uphold  the  right  of  any  state  or 
states  to  interfere  where  their  own  im- 
mediate security  or  essential  interests 
are  seriously  endangered  by  the  inter- 
nal transactions  of  another  state.  But 
as  they  regard  the  assumption  of  such 
right  as  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited 
and  regulated  thereby*  they  cannot  ad- 
mit that  this  right  can  receive  a  gene- 
ral and  indiscriminate  application  to  all 
revolutionary  movements,  without  re- 
ference to  their  immediate  bearing  up- 
on some  particular  state  or  states*  or 
be  made  prospectively  the  basis  of  an 
alliance;  They  regard  its  exercise  as  an 
exception  to  general  principles*  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance*  and  as 
one  that  only  properly  grows  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  special  case  | 
but  they*  at  the  same  time*  consider* 
that  exceptions  of  this  description  ne^ 
ver  can*  without  the  utmost  danger*  be 
so  far  reduced  to  rule*  as  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  ordinary  diplomacy 
of  states,  or  bto  the  institutes  of  the 
law  of  nations. 

As  it  appears  that  certain  of  the 
ministers  q{  the  three  courts  have 
already  communicated  this  circular 
despatch  to  the  courts  to  which  they 
are  accredited*  I  leave  it  to  your  dis- 
cretion to  make  a  contipondug  com* 


municatlon  on  the  part  of  your  govern- 
ment, regulating  your  knguage  in  con« 
formity  to  the  principleslaid  down  in 
the  present  despatch.  You  will  take 
care*  however,  in  making  such  com- 
munications, to  do  justice,  in  the  name 
of  your  government*  to  the  purity  of 
intention  which  has*  no  doubt,  actuated 
these  august  courts  in  the  adoption  of 
the  course  of  measures  which  they  are 
pursuing.  The  difference  of  sentiment 
which  prevails  between  them  and  the 
court  of  London  on  this  matter*  you 
may  declare*  can  make  no  alteration 
whatever  in  the  cordiality  and  harmony 
of  the  alliance  on  any  other  subject, 
or  abate  their  common  ceal  in  giving 
the  most  complete  effect  to  all  their 
existing  engagements* 
I  am,  &c. 

Castlsreaoh* 


DoCimSlfTS  I88VXD  AT  THB  BRBAR« 
INO  UP  OF  THE  CoiraBBSa  AT  LAT«i 
BACH. 


^        Declaration. 

Europe  is  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tives of  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
allied  sovereigns,  to  suppress  conspi- 
racies,and  to  terminate  disorders*  whidl 
naenaced  the  existence  of  that  general 
peace*  the  establishment  of  which  had 
cost  so  many  efforts*  and  so  many  sa- 
crifices. 

At  the  very  moment  when  their 
generous  objects  were  accomplished  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  rebellion  of  a 
still  more  odious  character,  if  possible^ 
burst  forth  in  Piedmont. 

Neither  the  ties  which  had*  for  so 
many  generations*  united  the  reigning 
house  of  Savoj  with  the  people,  nor 
the  benefits  of  an  enlightened  gorem- 
ment*  administered  by  a  wise  prince^ 
aBd  under  paternal  lawS|  nor  tne  sad 
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protpect  of  calamities  to  which  the 
coantry  was  exposed,  could  restnia 
the  disaffected  from  their  designs. 

The  plan  of  a  general  subversion 
was  prepared.  In  this  combinatioB 
against  the  repose  of  nations,  the  con- 
spirators of  Piedmont  had  their  parts 
assigned  them ;  they  were  eager  to  per- 
form it. 

The  throne  and  the  state  were  be- 
trayed ;  oaths  were  violated ;  military 
honours  tarnished ;  and  the  contempt  of 
every  duty  soon  produced  the  scourge 
of  every  disorder. 

Everywhere  the  pestilence  exhibit- 
ed the  same  character;  everywhere 
one  uniform  spirit  directed  these  fatal 
revolutions. 

Not  being  able  to  assign  plausible 
motives  in  their  justification,  nor  to  ob- 
tain national  support  to  maintain  them^ 
it  was  in  false  doctrines  that  these  con- 
trivers of  anarchy  sought  an  apologj : 
they  founded  upon  criminal  associa- 
tions a  still  more  criminal  hope.  In 
theio  eyesy  the  salutary  supremacy  of 
the  laws^  was  a  yoke  which  must  be 
destroyed.  They  renounced  those  sen- 
timents^ which  are  inspired  by  a  true 
love  of  oneVoountry,  and^  substituting 
for  known  duties  arbitrary  and  unde- 
fined pretences  for  a  universal  change 
in  the  constituent  principles  of  society, 
they  prepared  endless  disastevs  for  the 
world. 

The  allied  sovereigns  saw  the  dan- 
gers of  this  conspiracy  in  all  their  full 
extent^  but  they  had  also  discovered 
the  real  weakness  of  the  conspirators, 
in  spite  of  their  veil  of  declamation  and 
deceit.  Experience  has  verified  their 
anticipations.  The  resistance  which  le- 
gitimate authority  has  cnconnteredyhaa 
been  useless  f  .and  crime  has  disappear- 
ed at  thp  sight  of  the  sword  of  justice. 

It  is  not  to  accidental  causes— >it 
is  not  even  to  the  conduct  of  men  who 
behaved  so  ill  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
that  this  easy,  success  should  be  attri- 
buted s  it  has  resulted  from  a. more 


consolatory  prindple^-from  one  more 
worthy  of  attention. 

Providence  struck  with  terror  the 
consciences  of  men  so  guilty ;  and  the 
censure  of  the  public,  whose  fate  was 
compromised  by  these  artificers  of  mis- 
chief^ caused  the  arms  to  fall  from  their 
hands. 

Solely  employed  to  contend  with, 
and  to  put  down,  rebellion,  the  allied 
forces,  far  from  pursuing  any  exclusive 
interests,  have  arrived  to  the  aid  of  the 
people  who  were  subjugated  ;  and  the 
people  themselves  have  regarded  the 
empbyment  of  those  troops  as  a  sup- 
port in  favour  of  their  liberty^  not  as 
an  aggression  upon  their  independence. 
From  that  moment  the  war  ceased; 
from  that  moment  the  states  which  re- 
volution had  assailed,  became  the  friend- 
ly states  of  those  powers,  which  never 
wished  anything  but  their  tranquilli- 
ty and  their  prosperity. 

In  the  miast  of  these  grave  occur- 
rences, and  in  a  situation  thus  delicate, 
the  allied  sovereigns,  in  concert  with 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the 
King  ofSardinia,  have  judged  it  indis- 
pensable to  adopt  temporary  measures 
of  precaution,  indicated  by  prudence, 
and  called  for  by  the  general  good. 
The  allied  troops^  whose  presence  was 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  order, 
have  been  placed  in  suitable  positiont, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  free  exercise  of  legitimate  authori- 
ty, and  to  assist  it  in  preparing,  under 
tnis  Kgis,  those  benefits  which  may 
eftice  every  vestige  of  such  portentous 
misfortunes. 

The  justice  and  disinterestedness 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  a&ied  monarchs^  will  always 
continue  to  regulate  their  policy.  In 
future,  as  during  the  past,  they  will 
ever  i>rescribe  to  themselves  the  pre- 
servation of  the  independence  and  of 
the  rights  of  each  sta^,  such  as  they 
are  recognized  and  defined  by  existing 
treaties.    The  issue,  even  of  such  an 
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alarniiifr  crisis*  wiO^  under  the  Euni- 
ces of  Providence,  becoflie  the  consoli- 
dation of  that  peace  which  the  enemies 
of  the  people  attempted  to  destroy, 
and  the  stability  of  an  order  of  things* 
which  will  secure  to  nations  their  re* 
pose  and  prosperity. 

Filled  with  these  sentiments,  the 
allied  sovereigns,  in  terminating  the 
conferences  at  Laybach*  have  wished 
teanaounce  to  the  world  the  principles 
br  which  they  have  been  animated. 
They  are  determiDed  never  to  abandon 
them ;  aad  aU  the  friends  of  order  will 
constantly  see  and  find  in  their  union  a 
sure  safeguard  against  the  enterprizes 
of  anarchy. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  their  Im« 
penal  and  Royal  M^sties  have  or« 
dered  their  ministers  plenipotentiary  to 
sign  and  publish  the  present  declara- 
tion. 

Austria*  .  Mettkrnich. 

The  Baron  Db  Vikcem  t. 
Prussia*  •  •  Krusbm  ark. 
Russia*  . .  NassRLRODB. 

Capo  D'Istria. 

Pozzo  DI  BOROO. 


Circular  from  Court  Nesselrode. 

Sir*— It  is  now  precisely  a  year 
since  we  found  ourselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  known  the  principles 
which  the  Emperor  had  resolved  to  f ol-' 
low*  with  respect  to  states  which*  to 
the  calamity  of  experiencing  a  crimi- 
nal and  violent  revolution,  Aould  add 
that  of  sanctioning  its  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

Since  that  period,  aad  from  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  conferences 
at  Troppau  and  Laybach,  our  succes- 
sive communications  must  have  demon- 
strated to  all  the  ministers  and  agents 
of  the  EsipeMr  at  foreign  courts*  not 
only  that  the  principles  of  his  Imperial 


Majesty  would  not«vary*  but  furt^r, 
that  our  aOgust  master  would  be  al- 
ways ready  to  concur*  by  all  the  means 
in  bis  power/ in  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  agreed  upon  with 
his  allies*  in  the  generu  inteifest  for  the 
zepose  of  Europe. 

By  our  Circular  of  the  27th  of 
February,  ( 11  th  March*)  we  informed 
you,  that*  in  consequence  of  the  deter- 
minations entered  into  upon  this  point 
by  his  Imperial  Majesty*  he  had  deci- 
ded to  prolong  his  stay  near  his  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty^ 
notwithsUnding  the  close  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Laybach. 

Our  despatches  of  the  8th  (20th) 
March  very'soon  shewed  to  you  that 
the  foresight  of  the  Emperor  nad  been 
but  too  completely  ^stified*  and  that* 
faithful  to  his  promises*  Russia*  at  the 
request  of  Austria*  and  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  the  kingdom  'of  Sardinia* 
had  marched  an  arm^  of  100,000  men* 
in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  and  too 
probable  effects  of  the  military  revolt 
which  had  just  broken  out  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Auspicious  events  have  succeeded 
those  which  the  artificers  of  trouble 
and  ofdiscord  provoked.  Everything 
authorizes  us  to  hope  that  order  wiU 
be  effectually  re-establishedin  thestates 
of  his  Sardinian  Majesty.  The  rapl 
government  there  has  availed  itseU  of 
the  proximity  of  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom  ;  and  it  is  the  temporary 
assistance  of  a  corps  of  occupation* 
composed  of  Austrian  troops*  which  it 
has  required  to  restore  to  Piedmont 
the  enjovment  of  an  internal*  secure, 
and  solid  peace. 

All  our  wishes  seek  this  great  and 
salutary  result ;  but  as  the  measure  of 
safety  which  it  requires,  and  which  the 
Sardinian  government  itself  has  solicit- 
ed, is  about  to  become  the  object  of 
a  direct  arrangement  between  Sardinia 
and  Austria*  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  allied  couru*  and  as  the  presence 
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of  our  troops  would  be  heucefbrth  uac* 
lcM»  the  order  to  retromde  hat  been 
alrrady  despatched  to  uiem.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  the  resolution  to 
make  them  operative  was  energetic, 
the  more  saluury  and  useful  has  been 
the  impression  produced  scJely  by  the 
intelligence  that  they  were  in  move- 
menti  and  the  more  essential  is  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  that  all  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  should  know  and 
appreciate  the  serious  considerations 
which  induced  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  noble 
and  pure  intentions  whidi  would  al- 
ways have  directed  the  Employment  of 
them* 

The  experience  of  all  ages  and 
countries  warns  nations  of  the  calami- 
ties which  form  the  inevitable  train  of 
crimeand  rebellion.  But  last  year,thete 
great  and  eternal  lessons  were  contemn* 
ed.  Catastrophes  succeeded  each  other 
with  an  appalling  rapidity.  Naples  de« 
monstrably  evinced  the  dangers  of  per.* 
niciotts  example.  Become  herself  the 
theatre  of  revolution,  and  the  centre  of 
the  activity  of  sects,  this  atate  menaced 
Italy  with  a  general  conflagration  ;  and 
Austria,  seeing  a  portion  of  her  pro* 
vincesexposed  to  imminent  peril,  claim- 
ed  in  the  first  place  the  moral  support 
of  her  allies.  The  sincere  friend  of  his 
Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  Ma- 
jesty, and  convinced,  like  that  august 
monarch,  of  the  evils  which  would  once 
more  inundate  the  woild,  if  the  disie* 
gard  of  all  duties  should  obtain  the 
apology  of  a  lasting  triumph,  the  Em- 
peror espoused  with  sincerity  a  cause 
which  his  conscience  told  him  was  that 
of  Europe,  of  laws,  and  of  treaties.  He 
did  more.  As  an  intimate  union  has 
been  established,  by  solemn  acts,  be- 
tween the  European  powers,  the  Em* 
peror  oflered  to  his  allies  the  aid  of  his 
arms,  in  case  new  commotions  should 
excite  the  dread  of  new  dangers.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  anticipations 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  have  been  veri- 


fied.   SecUriaoi,  acting  io  the  dark« 
ness  which  they  so  much  needed  to  veil 
their  guilty  projects,  excited  in  Pied* 
mont  an  insurrection,  which  might,  by 
its  consequences,  retard  the  progress  of 
good  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  by  com- 
promising the  army,  which  was  then 
advancing  upon.  Naples,  encourage  re- 
volt throuff bout  the  whole  peninsula. 
Already  luanmng  symptoms  Justified 
disquietude  for  other  countries;  and 
from  that  moment  the  Russian  troops 
were  bound  to  march.    They,  in  fact, 
did  march — not  to  extend  toe  power 
of  Russia,  or  to  make  the  slightest  in- 
fringement upon  the  bounds  of  ter« 
ritorial  possession,  euaranteed  to  aU 
the  governments  of  Europe  by  the 
treaties  concluded  since  1814,  but  to 
succour  the  allies  of  the  Emperor,  ud 
this,  as  we  have  said  above,  at  the  ex- 
press solicitations  of  his  Imperial,  Roy« 
al,  and  Apostolic  Majesty,  and  of  his 
Royal  Highness  thelDuketde  Geoe- 
voift.  They  marched,  not  to  overthrow 
institutions  which  have  emanated  ^m 
legitimate  authority,  but  to  prevent  in- 
surrection from  usurpinga  power  which 
would.be  a  unifersal  scourge.  Finally, 
they  marched,  not  to  obstruct  the  de- 
velopement  of  public  prosperity  in  any 
state  whatever,  but  to  further  the  re> 
estaUishment  of  order  in  conntriei 
where  the  workings  of  evil  naen  had 
ultimately  rendered  the  assistance  of  a 
foreign  force  indispensable. 

Such  has  been— such  will  alsrays 
be,  the  sole  intention  of  the  Emperar, 
should  he  ever  find  himself  again  under 
the  necessity  of  putting  his  amoies  ia 
motion.  No  burden  would  have  lesok- 
ed  from  their  march,  or  from  their 
temporary  presence.  They  would  have 
traversed  peaceably  the  immense  space 
which  separated  them  from  Italy  |  and, 
as  soon  as  the  object  was  attained  for 
which  two  monarchs  solicited  their  aid, 
the  Emperor  would  have  issued  his  or- 
ders for  them  to  return  to  their  cooa- 
try. 
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We  are  Jostified^  therefore^  in  re- 
peating and  affirmbgy  that  never  did 
the  bve  of  war,  never  the  ambitions 
thought  of  exercising  an  exclusive  in* 
fluence  in  the  councils  of  other  mo- 
narchs^  6r  Upon  the  destinies  of  people 
confi^ded  by  Providence  to  their  care, 
direct  the  policy  of  hie  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty. 

Irrefragable  facts  now  attest  the  sin^ 
cerity  of  this  language. 

Malevolence  ascribed  to  Russia  hos- 
tile views,  with  regard  to  the  Porte* 
Disturbances  manifested  themselves  in 
Walachia  and  Moldavia ;  and  our  con- 
duct, as  well  as  our  declarations,  has 
shewn  that  we  are  determined  to  ob- 
serve the  rights  of  nations  and  the  &ith 
of  treaties  in  our  relations  with  the 
Turkish  government. 

They  were  pleased,  afterwards,  td 
insinuate,  that  we  had  abandoned  our 
projects  against  Turkey,  to  invade  the 
western  territories  of  Europe.  A  single 
contradiction  has  confounded  the  au- 
thors of  these  odious  accusations ;  and 
the  march  of  our  armies,  supported  and 
maintained  by  all  the  strength  of  the 
empire,  was  stopped  the  moment  we 
were  certainly  assured  that  the  legiti- 
mate government  had  recovered  the 
Slenitude  of  its  authority  in  the  king- 
om  of  Sardinia. 
Thus,  sir,  it  is  wiUi  the  confidence 
of  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  friend 
and  of  an  ally— it  is  with  the  deter- 
mination of  always  fulfilling  those  du- 
ties, and  the  consoling  persuasion  of 
havine  contributed  to  the  tranquillity 
of  It^y  and  of  Europe,  that  the  Em- 
peror is  about  to  quit  Laybach.     He 
will  set  off  on  the  1st  (13th)  May,  and 
will  proceed  to  St  Petersburgh,  by 
way  of  Warsaw,  happy  to  lend  his  as- 
sistance to  his  allies,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary— more  happy  still  to 
enjoy  for  a  long  future  the  spectacle 
of  a  peace,   the  blessings  ot  which 
Russia  feelsp  and  in  the  maintenance 


aiid  consolidation  of  which  she  is  in- 
terested as  much  as  any  other  power« 

The  political  system  of  our  au- 
fftist  master  not  being  destined  to  un- 
dergo any  change,  all  hiv  ministers  and 
agents  irill  continuie  to  foUow  and  to 
execute  the  general  instructions  which 
they  have  hitherto  received. 

The  present  circular  will  regulate 
their  language,  with  respect  to  the 
events  of  which  it  treats ;  and  the  Em- 
peror even  authorizes  you,  sir,  to  make 
knovm  and  deliver  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
government  to  which  you  are  accredi- 
ted, &c« 

(Signed)        Nksselrode. 

Layhatht  9Bth  of  Aprils 
{mh  May,)  1821. 


Circular  Despatch. 

Laybach*  May  12. 

The  assemblin|r  of  the  allied  mo- 

narchs,  and  of  their  ministers*  at  Trop- 

pau,  determined  upon  after  the  events 

which  had  overturned  the  legitimate 

fovemment  of  Naples,  was  destined  to 
X  the  particular  point  of  view  which 
It  became  necessary  to  assume  with  re- 
spect to  those  fatal  events,  in  order  to 
concert  a  common  course  of  proceed- 
ing, and  to  combine*  in  the  spirit  of 
justice,  of  preservation,  and  of^mode- 
ration,  the  measures  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting Italy  from  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  neighbouring  states  from 
the  most  imminent  dangers.  Thanks 
to  the  fortunate  unanimitT  of  senti- 
ments and  intentions  whicn  prevailed 
between  the  three  august  sovereiens^ 
this  first  labour  was  soon  accomplish- 
ed. Principles  dearly  laid  down,  and' 
mutually  adopted  with  the  most  per- 
fect sincerity*  led  to  analogous  resolu" 
tions  %  and  the  bases  which  were  esta^ 
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blished  at  the  veiy  first  conferenoet 
nave  been  inYariabhr  followed  duriog 
the  whole  course  of  a  meeting  render- 
ed memorable  hj  the  moat  remarkabk 
results. 

This  meetings  transfeired  to  Lay« 
bach,  assumed  a  more  decisive  charac- 
ter by  the  presence  and  theco-operatioQ 
of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  and 
by  the  unanimous  concurrence  with 
which  the  princes  of  Italy  acceded  to 
the  system  adopted  by  the  allied  cabi- 
nets. The  monarchs  were  convinced 
that  the  jgovemments  most  cloaely  in- 
terested m  the  destinies  of  the  Penin- 
sula,  rendered  justice  to  the  purity  of 
their  intentions;  and  that  a  sovereign, 
placed  in  a  most  painful  situation  by 
acts  with  which  perfidy  and  violence 
had  contrived  to  associate  his  name* 
yielded  with  entire  confidence  to  mea- 
sures which  wopld  at  once  terminate 
this  state  of  moral  captivity,  and  re- 
store to  bis  fiiithfnl  subjects  that  n- 
pose  and  that  well-being  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  criminal  factions. 

The  eflfect  of  these  measures  soon 
manifested  itself.  The  edifice  which 
had  been  reared  by  revolt— fragile  in 
its  superstructure,  and  weak  in  its 
foundation  ;  resting  only  on  the  cun- 
ning of  some»  and  upon  the  momen- 
tary blindness  of  others ;  condemned 
by  an  immense  majority  of  the  nation, 
and  odious  even  to  the  army  which  was 
enrolled  to  defend  it.— crumbled  to 
dust  at  the  first  contact  with  the  re- 
gular troops  selected  to  destroy  it,  and 
who  at  once  demonstrated  its  nothing- 
ness. The  legitimate  authority  is  re- 
stored I  the  nictious  have  been  dis- 
persed }  the  Neapolitan  people  are  de- 
livered from  the  tyranny  of  those  im- 
pudent impostors,  who,  deluding  them 
with  the  dreams  of  false  liberty,  in  re- 
ality inflicted  upon  them  the  most  bit- 
ter vexations;  who  imposed  upon  them 
enormous  sacrifices,  solely  to  gratify 
their  own  ambition  and  rapine  |  and 


who  were  rapidly  acceleration  the  nun 
of  a  country,  of  which  they  incessant- 
ly  proclaimed  themselves  the  rq^e- 
rators. 

This  important  restoration  has  bees 
completed,  as  far  as  it  conld,  and  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  the  couiiaels  and 
acts  of  the  allied  sovereigns*  Now, 
when  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
a^n  invested  with  the  plenitude  of 
his  rights,  the  monarchs  will  confine 
themselves  to  the  most  ardent  good 
wishes  for  the  plans  which  this  aoie- 
reign  is  about  to  adopt  to  re-conttruct 
his  government  npon  a  soUd  basis,  and 
to  secure,  by  laws  and  by  wise  instt* 
tutions,  the  true  interests  of  bis  sub- 
jects, and  the  constant  prosperity  of  his 
SLingdom. 

During  the  progress  of  these  great 
transactions  we  saw  burst  forth,  on 
more  than  one  side,  the  effecu  of  that 
vast  conspiracy  which  has  so  long  ex^ 
isted  against  all  established  power,  and 
against  all  those  rights  consecrated  by 
that. social  order  under  which  Europe 
has  enjoyed  so  many  centuries  of  glory 
and  happiness.  The  existence  of  this 
conspiracy  was  not  unknown  to  the 
monarchs  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  those 
agitations  which  Italy  experienced  af- 
ter the  catastrophe  of  1820,  and  of 
those  wild  impuues  which  were  hence 
communicate^  to  every  mind,  it  deve- 
loped itself  with  increasing  rapidity, 
and  its  true  character  stood  revealed 
in  open  day*  It  is  not,  as  might  have 
been  supposed  at  an  earlier  period— 4t 
is  not  against  this  or  that  form  of  go- 
vernment, more  particularly  exposed  to 
their  declaoutions,  that  the  dark  en« 
terprises  of  the  authors  of  these  plots, 
and  the  frantic  wishes  of  their  blind 
partisans,  are  directed.  Those  states 
which  have  admitted  changes  into  their 
political  system  are  no  more  secure 
from  their  attacks  than  those  whose 
venerable  institutions  have  survived  the 
storms  of  time.    Pure  monarchies,  li- 
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.  silted  monarchieti  federative  constitu* 
tiooSy  republicsy  dl  are  comprehended, 
all  are  ingulfed^  in  the  proscriptions  of 
a  sect  who  brand  as  an  oliearcby  every- 
tUngt  of  whatever  kind^  that  rises  above 
the  level  of  a  chimerical  equality.  The 
leaders  of  this  impious  league,  indif- 
ferent as  to  what  may  result  from  the 
ffeneral  destruction  they  meditate^  care- 
Ms  about  all  stable  and  permanent 
organization^  aim  merely  at  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  society.  To  overthrow 
what  exists,  for  the  chance  of  substl- 
tnting  whatever  accident  may  suggest 
to  their  wild  imaginations,  or  to  their 
turbulent  passions — this  is  the  essence 
of  their  doctrines^  the  secret  of  all  their 
machinations. 

The  allied  sovereigns  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  there  was  only  one 
barrier  to  oppose  to  this  devastating 
torrent.  To  preserve  what  is  legally 
established— -such  was,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  invariable  principle  of  their  po^ 
licy,  the  point  ot  departure,  and  the 
final  object  of  all  their  resolutions. 
They  were  not  to  be  deterred  in  their 
purpose  by  the  vain  clamours  of  igno- 
nmce  or  malice,  accusing  them  of  con- 
demning humanity  to  a  state  of  stag- 
natioa  and  torpor,  incompatible  with 
its  natural  and  progressive  march,  and 
with  the  perfecting  of  social  institu* 
tions.  Never  have  these  monarchs  ma- 
nifested the  least  disposition  to  thwart 
real  ameliorations,  or  the  reform  of 
abuses  which  creep  into  the  best  go- 
vernments. Very  different  views  have 
constantly  animated  them  $  and  if  this 
r«pose,  which  governments  and  nations 
were  justified  in  supposing  secured  by 
the  pacification  of  Europe,  has  not 
operated  all  the  good  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  result  from  it,  it  is 
because  governments  have  been  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  all  their  energies 
in  the  means  of  opposing  bounds  to 
the  progress  of  a  faction,  which,  dis- 
seminating everywhere  error,  discon- 
tent|  and  a  fanaticism  for  innovation^ 


would  soon  have  rendered  the  existenca 
of  any  public  order  whatever  problem 
matical.  Useful  or  necessarjr  cnan^ 
in  legislation,  and  in  the  admmistratioa 
of  states,  oue)it  onlv  to  emanate  from 
jLhe  free  will  and  the  intelligent  and 
well-weighed  conviction  of  those  whom 
God  hasrendered  responsible  for  power. 
All  that  deviates  from  this  line  necesi 
sarily  leads  to  disorder,  commotions, 
and  erils  far  more  insufferable  than 
those  which  they  pretend  to  remedy. 
Penetrated  with  this  eternal  truth,  the 
sovereigns  have  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
claim it  with  frankness  and  vigour;  they 
have  declared  that,  in  respecting  the 
rights  and  independence  of  all  legiti* 
mate  power,  they  regarded  as  le^Uj 
null,  and  as  disavowed  by  the  prina- 
ples  which  constitute  the  public  right 
of  Europe,  all  pretended  reform  opera* 
ted  by  revolt  and  open  hostility.  They 
have  acted  conformably  to  this  decku* 
ration,  in  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  at  Naples,  in  those  of  Piedmont* 
and  in  those  even  which,  under  very 
different  circumstances,  though  pro- 
duced by  combinations  equally  crimi«« 
nal,  have  recently  made  the  eastern 
part  of  Europe  a  prey  to  incalculable 
convulsions. 

The  monarchs  are  so  much  the  more 
decided  not  to  deviate  from  this  sys« 
tem,  because  they  consider  the  firm- 
iless  with  which  they  have  maintained 
it  in  so  critical  an  epoch,  as  the  true 
cause  of  the  success  which  has  attend- 
ed their  efforts  towards  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  order  in  Italy.  The  go- 
vernments of  the  Peninsula  have  ac« 
knowledged  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  either  for  their  political  indepen- 
dence, the  integrity  of  their  territories, 
or  the  preservation  of  their  rights,  in 
claiming  the  assistance  which  was  af- 
forded to  them  upon  the  sole  condition 
that  it  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
the  defence  of  their  own  existence.  It 
is  reciprocal  confidence  which  has  saved 
Italy ;  it  is  that  which  has  catinguish- 
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cd»  in  the  tpace  of  two  months,  a  con- 
flagntion,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intenrention  of  the  allied  powers, 
wodM  have  ravaged  and  mined  the 
whole  extent  of  that  beantifol  coun- 
try, and  long  have  menaced  the  rest  of 
Europe.^ 

Nothing  has  more  efficaciously  de- 
monstrated the  strenj^h  of  this  mo- 
ral agency,  which  united  the  salvation 
of  luly  with  the  determination  of  tlie 
allied  powers,  than  the  prompt  and 
auspicious  termination  of  the  revolt 
which  had  broken  out  in  Piedmont. 
Conspirators,  some  of  whom  were  fo- 
leigners,  had  planned  this  g^at  crime, 
and  had  out  in  motion,  to  insure  its 
success,  tne  most  detestable  of  all  re- 
volutionary means — that  of  exciting 
agaunst  authority  the  very  armed  force 
vvnich  is  only  created  to  obey  it,  and 
defend  public  order.  The  victim  of  a 
treason,  inexplicable— if  anything  can 
be  so,  while  political  crimes  find  in 
Europe  voices  which  dare  to  defend 
them — a  sovereign,  enjoying  a  just  title 
to  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects, saw  nimself  compelled  to  descend 
from  a  throne  which  he  adorned  by 
his  virtues  ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  troops  were  hurried  into  the  revo- 
lutionary abyss  by  the  example  and 
intrigues  of  a  small  number  of  ambi- 
tious partisans ;  and  the  murderous 
cries  of  an  anti-social  faction  resound- 
ed from  the  capital  to  the  provinces. 
The  monarchs  assembled  at  Laybach 
did  not  delaj  to  meet  this  state  of 
things.  Their  union  was  one  of  those 
which  acquires  strength  and  energy 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  danger* 
Their  voice  was  heard.  Instantly  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  king,  feeling 
that  they  were  not  abandoned,  employ- 
ed what  resources  remained  to  them  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  the  country 
and  the  national  glory  ;  the  legitimate 
|>ovrer,  although  umited  and  paralysed 
m  its  action,  was  not  less  active  in 
lustaining  its  dignity  and  rights ;  and 


assistance  arriving  at  the  dedaive  mo- 
ment of  the  crisb,  the  triumph  of  the 
good  cause  was  very  soon  complete. 
Piedmont  was  delivered  in  a  few  days ; 
and  of  this  revolution,  calculated  upon 
the  overthrow  of  more  than  one  go- 
vernment, there  only  remains  the  inn- 
mous  remembrance  by  its  guilty  au- 
thors. 

It  is  thus,  by  followmg  without  de- 
viation the  established  principles  and 
the  line  of  conduct  traced  at  the  first 
period  of  their  union,  that  the  allied 
monarchs  have  succeeded  m  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Italy.  Their  direct  object  is 
attained.  Not  one  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  furtherance  of  this 
issue  has  belied  the  declarations  that 
truth  and  good  faith  had  dictated. 
They  will  continue  faithful  to  them  in 
whatever  new  trials  Providence  may 
yet  reserve  for  them.  Called  more  than 
ever,  as  well  as  all  the  other  sovereigns 
and  lawful  powers  of  Italy,  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe— to  protect  it  not  only  against 
the  errors  and  passions  which  may  com- 
promise it  in  the  intercourse  between 
one  power  and  another,  but  more  par- 
ticularly against  those  disastrous  at- 
tempts which  would  spread  the  hor« 
rors  of  universal  anarchy  over  the  ci- 
vilized world— they  would  consider  it 
a  profanation  of  so  au^st  an  object, 
to  be  guided  by  the  strict  calcularions 
of  a  vulgar  policy.  As  all  is  simple, 
open,  and  frankly  avowed,  in  the  sys- 
tem which  they  have  embraced,  they 
submit  it  with  confidence  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  enlightened  governments. 

The  Congress  (re^unum)  which  is 
about  to  close,  will  meet  again  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Then  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  fixing 
of  a  term  to  the  measures  which,  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  courts  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  of  those  of  Na- 
ples and  Turin,  have  been  judged  ne- 
cessary to  consolidate  the  tranquiliity 
of  the  Peninsula.    The  monarcha  ana 
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their  cabinets  will  bring  to  the  exa- 
mination of  this  question  the  same  mind 
which  has  hitherto  directed  them.  Mo- 
tives of  incontestable  weight,  and  fully 
justified  by  the  results,  determined  the 
sovereigns  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy ;  but  they  are  far  from  wishing 
to  prolong  this  interference  beyond  the 
limits  of  strict  necessity,  desiring  most 
sincerely  that  the  circumstances  which 
have  imposed  upon  them  this  painful 
duty  may  never  again  occur. 

We  have  thought  it  useful,  at  the 
moment  that  the  sovereigns  are  about 
to  separate^  to  recapitulate  in  the  pre- 
ceding exposition  the  principles  wnich 
have  guided  them  in  the  late  transac- 
tions. 


You  are,  in  consequence,  charged 
to  make  a  communication  of  this  des- 
patch to  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  court  to  which  you  are  ac- 
credited. 

You  will  also  herewith  receive  a 
declaration^  conceived  in  the  same  spi- 
rit, which  the  cabinets  have  caused  to 
>be  drawn  up  and  printed,  to  convey 
to  the  knowledge  of  Europe  the  sen- 
timents and  principles  with  which  the 
august  sovereigns  are  animated^  and 
which  will  constantly  serve  as  the  guide 
to  their  policy. 

Receive,  &c. 
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PKOCEEBINGS  OF  SOCIETIES- 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. — 1820-1821. 


Thx  sittingB  of  the  Rcjal  Society 
were  resuoatfd  oo  the  4th  of  NoTember, 
181 9t  at  which  meeting  the  Croonian 
Lecturei  oonsiiting  of  a  further  iaves- 
tigation  of  the  ooBBtitiient  parts  of 
t&  blood,  was  read  bj  Sir  Everard 
Home.— -On  the  11th  and  18th  of  the 
aame  roonthf  Mr  Braode  read  the  Ba- 
kerian  Lectures  <<  On  the  Composi- 
tioo  and  Analysis  of  the  Inflammable 
Gaseous  Compounds,  resulting  from 
the  destructive  Distillation  of  Coal  and 
Oil ;  with  Remarks  on  their  relative 
heating  and  illuminating  Powers  ;" 
and  in  which  he  detailed  a  series  of  ex- 
perimenUt  analytical  and  synthetic^ 
which  led  him  to  infer*  that»  except 
defiant  gaSf  there  esisu  no  other  defi- 
nite compound  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon ;  and  that  what  has  usually  been 
termed  light  hydro-carbonate,  is  mere* 
ly  a  mixture  of  okfiant  and  hydrogen 
gases.  The  sulphureous  odour  ire* 
quently  perceived  during  the  combus- 
tion of  coal  gas,  in  which  no  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  has  yet  been  de- 
tected^  Mr  Brande  ascribed  to  the  pre- 


sence of  sulphuret  of  carbon. — A  pa- 
per,, by  Dr  Carson,  <«  On  the  Elasti* 
city  of  the  Lungs,"  was  read  on  the 
25th.  After  a  number  of  introductory 
remarks,  it  proceeded  to  detail  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  performed  by  the 
author  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the 
elastic  power  of  these  organs.  For  thii 
parpose  he  connected  with  the  trachee 
of  several  animals  a  glass  syphon,  so 
placed  as  to  admit  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter it  contained  exerting  a  pressure  on 
the  lungs.  An  opening  was  then  nsade 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  both 
sides,  and  the  neight  of  the  column  of 
water  in  the  tube  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
elastic  power  of  the  lunffs.  In  this 
way  the  resilience  of  the  lunge  of  an 
ox  was  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  a 
column  of  water,  rather  more  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  high;  and  in  a  still 
more  satisfactory  experiment  made  on 
the  lungs  of  a  dog,  the  column  stood 
at  ten  inches.— *0n  the  SOth,  being  St 
Andrew's  day,  the  Societr  met  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  tne  ensuing 
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year ;  but  from  having  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  two  years' to  com- 
press into  little  more  than  the  space 
usually  allotted  for  one,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  omitting  the  list  of 
names. 

On  the  ISth  of  January,  I82O9  Mr 
Herschell's  paper  "  On  the  Action  of 
Crystallized  Bodies  on  Homogeneous 
Light*  and  on  the  Causes  of  Deviation 
from  Newton's  Scale  of  Tints,  which 
many  of  them  develope  on  exposure 
to  a  polarized  Ray,"  the  reading  of 
which  had  commenced  at  a  previoui' 
sitting,  was  concluded.  Wnen  the 
work  of  Malus  on  this  subject  appear- 
ed, the  number  of  doubly  refracting 
crystals  known  to  philosophers,  was 
▼ery  limited ;  and  as  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  possessed  only  one  axis 
of  double  refraction,  Huygen's  law, 
applicable  to  that  one^  was  presumed 
to  hold  good  in  all.  But  tne  disco- 
very of  crystals^  with  two  axes  of  dou- 
ble refraction,  has  shewn  the  fidlacy 
of  tills  conclusion,  and  rendered  new, 
and  more  accurate  investigations  ne« 
cessary.  There  are  two  modes/ the 
author  observed,  of  conducting  obser- 
vations on  double  refraction  and  po« 
larization  ;  one  founded  on  the  imme- 
diate observation  of  the  angular  devia- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  pencil ;  the 
other  depending  upon  the  separation 
of  a  polarized  ray  into  complemen- 
tary portions,  by  the  action  of  cijstal- 
lized  lamina.  The  author  preferred 
the  latter  method  $  and,  after  pointing 
out  its  advanta^s^  remarked,  that  to 
render  observauons  on  the  tints  deve- 
loped by  polarized  lieht  available,  they 
must  be  capable  of  being  compared 
with  one  another ;  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  existence  and 
tracing  the  laws  observed  by  the  causes 
which  disturb  their  regularity.  In  the 
author's  first  inquiries  mto  the  subject 
of  the  polarization  of  li^bt,  he  was 
atruck  by  the  great  deviation  from  the 
'•accession  of  colours  in  their  lammc. 


which  many  crystals  exhibited  when 
cut  into  plates  perpendicular  to  one  of 
their  axes,  as  observed  by  Newton  ; 
and  finding  this  phenomenon  uncon- 
nected with  irregularities  in  their  thicks 
ness  and  polish,  and  uniformly  repeat^ 
ed  in  different  and  perfect  specimens, 
he  was  induced  to  inquire  into  its  causey 
especially  as  it  appeared  to  form  an 
unanswerable  objection  to  M.  Biot'a 
theory,  which  explains  perfectly  the 
tints  m  crystals  with  one  axis.  In  the 
several  sections  of  this  elaborate  paper* 
the  author  gave  a  detailed  descnption 
of  the  phenomena,  which  are  all  re- 
ducible to  one  general  fact;  namely, 
that  the  axes  of  double  refraction  dif- 
fer in  their  position  in  the  same  crys- 
tal ;  for  the  differently  coloured  rays  of 
the  spectrum  being  dispersed  in  one 
plane,  over  an  an^le  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substance  employed,  a  new  ele» 
ment  is  thus  developed,  which  must  in 
future  enter  into  all  rigorous  formulseof 
double  refraction;  while,  from  the  com- 
plete explanation  this  principle  affords 
of  the  perplexing  anomafies  of  the 
tinu,  the  theory  of  oscillation  is  re» 
lieved  from  every  difficulty^  and  may 
be  considered  as  adequate  10  the  re- 
presentation of  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  polarized  rays,  and  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  fits  of  easv  transmission  and 
reflection,  as  a  simple  and  meral  phy- 
sical law. — At  this  meeting,  also,  a 
paper,  by  Dr  Granville,  was  read,  en^ 
titled,  *<  An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Ova- 
rio-gestation,"  illustrated  by  beautiful 
drawings  made  by  Mr  Batier. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr  £. 
Davy's  paper  on  some  new  combma- 
tioaa  of  platinum,  part  of  which  had 
been  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  20th 
of  January,  was  concluded.  Theprin* 
cipal  object  of  this  paper  was  to  de- 
scribe a  peculiar  compound  of  plati- 
num, obtained  from  the  sulphate,  by 
boiling  it  in  alcohoL 

On  the  24th,  a  paper,  by  Dr  Wok 
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lastooy  <<  On  the  Method  of  Cutting 
Rock  Crystal  for  MicrometerSy''  was 
read,  in  which  the  author  described 
three  modes  of  cutting  wedges  of  rock 
crystal,  so  that  the  axes  of  crystal- 
lisation should  be  differently  situated 
in  each.  In  the  first,  or  horizontal 
wedge»  the  axis  is  at  righc  angles  with 
the  surface.  In  the  second,  or  lateral 
wedge,  the  axis  is  in  the  first  surface, 
and  parallel  to  its  acute  edge.  In  the 
third,  or  vertical  wedge,  the  axis  is 
also  in  the  first  aurfice,  but  at  right 
angles  to  the  acute  edge*  Throu^rh 
the  first  wedge,  an  object  is  seen,  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  does  not 
appear  double ;  but,in  both  the  others, 
the  transmitted  rays  pass  at  right  an« 
gles  to  the  axis,  and  produce  two  ima* 
ges.  By  placing  two  of  the  wed^res  to- 
getber,  with  their  acute  edges  in  op- 
posite directions,  there  are  plainly  three 
modes  in  which  they  may  be  Gombi« 
ned  in  pairs.  In  the  first  two  cases, 
the  separation  of  the  images  will  be 
the  same,  or  about  IT  ;  but  the  third 
produces  a  different  effect  $  for,  by 
reason  of  the  transverse  position  of  the 
axes  of  crystallixation,  the  s^aration 
of  the  two  images  seems  exactly  dou« 
bled.  The  peral  ordinarily  refracted 
by  the  first  wedge,  is  extraordinarily 
refracted  by  the  second,  ef  pice  xiersa  r 
so  that  neither  of  the  divided  pencik 
returns  to  its  true  place ;  and  since  one 
fiiUs  as  much  short  of  the  mean,  as  the 
other  exceeds  it,  they  are  ultimately 
jeparated  twice  the  usual  distance,  or 
W*  He  concluded  with  some  further 
directions  for  cutting  and  arrangriog 
the  prisms  for  the  above  purpose. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  there  was  read 
n  paper,  by  Sir  R.  Seppings,  on  anew 
principle  of  constructing  wips  for  the 
jnetcantiie  navy*  According  to  the 
present  mode,  only  half  the  timbers 
are  united,  so  as  to  constitute  anv  part 
of  an  arch,  every  alternate  oouple  on- 
ly being  connected  together,  and  the 
two  iactrmediate  timUrs  bdog  oon- 


nected  vrith,  and  resting  upon,  instead 
of  supporting  the  outer  planking.  The 
mode  of  joinmg  the  different  pieces  of 
the  same  rib,  is  also  highly  objection- 
able. At  present,  this  is  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  wedge  piecee, 
by  which  the  grain  of  the  rib  is  much 
cut,  and  the  general  fiibric  weakened, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  expendi- 
ture of  Dwteruds.  The  object  ot  these 
vredge  pieces  or  coaksf  as  they  are 
technically  called,  is  to  produce  the 
necessary  degree  of  curvature,  when 
crooked  timl^r  is  scarce ;  but  the  in- 
genious author  shewed  that  this  cur- 
vature might  be  equally  obtained  by 
a  different  arrangement,  and  with  lesa 
consumption  of  materials.  He  recom- 
mended that  lengths  of  timber,  shorter* 
and  of  less  curvature,  (which  will  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  lest 
grun-cut,)  should  be  used,  and  that 
uese  pieces  should  be connectedat their 
ends  by  coakiQxdaaoeUs^  insteadof  wedge 
pieces*  One  great  benefit  resulting 
xrom  this  plan  is,  that  smaller  timber 
than  usual  may  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  ships  i  an  object  of 
the  highest  importjance  at  present,  when 
large  timber  has  become  so  scarce. 

On  the  9th,  j:  A.  Rantome,  Esq., 
read  a  paper  on  a  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  eye  of  the  Bukgna 
Mystketus;  and  on  the  16th,  an  ab- 
stract of  a  memoir  bv  M.  Charles  Du- 
pin,  so  well  known  by  his  *^  Voyagn 
dant  la  Grande  Bretagnef  &:c."  on  the 
laws  of  the  variation  of  the  flexibility 
of  Canadian  fir,  was  read  to  the  Socie- 
ty. The  object  of  the  author  was  to 
investigate  the  law.  of  decrease  in  the 
resistance  of  timber  against  bendtag 
or  breaking,  from  the  root  to  the  top 
of  the  tree ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  in- 
atituted,  in  1816,  a  set  of  experimeots 
upon  prisms,  fift^  feet  long,  and  one 
foot  thick,  in  the  dock-yai^s  of  Doa- 
kirk.  These  appear  to  have  been  coa- 
ducted  with  great  care ;  but  the  a»i 
ture  of  the  results,  and  the  mathfma» 
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tical  reasonine  founded  upon  them^  do 
not  admit  of  being  detailed. 

Od  the  2dd«  after  the  reading  of  a 
paper*  by  Mr  J.  Hood,  <'  On  the 
Means  of  supplying  Muscles  in  a  state 
of  Paralysis  with  Nervous  Power,"  by 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
Society  adjourned  till  after  Easter. 

On  the  18tb  of  April,  the  Society 
resumed  its  sittings,  when  a  paper,  by 
Sir  £.  Home,  on  the- milk  teeth,  and 
auricular  organs  of  the  Dugong,  was 
read*  The  skull,  from  which  the  de- 
scription was  taken,  is  the  only  perfect 
one  in  Europe^  and  was  sent  from  Su- 
SQatra  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  The  auri- 
ricular  organs  of  this  animal  differ  from 
those  of  ul  others ;  from  which  pecu- 
liar and  remarkable  construction,  the 
author  concluded*  that  the  Dugpng, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  animu, 
hears  by  means  of  vibrations  conveyed 
through  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  the 
canals  and  cochlea.  The  grinding  teeth 
of  this  animal  are  also  quite  peculiar^ 
consisting  of  a  double  cone,  the  exter* 
nal  crust  of  which  is  not  enamel,  and 
covers  an  internal  harder  coat,  the  bulk 
of  the  tooth  being  of  soft  ivory.— »Oa 
the  20th,  a  paper,  by  Dr  W.  Kitchenert 
*<  On  an  Improvement  in  the  Eye-tubes 
of  portable  Achromatic  Telescopes,'^ 
and  another,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.j 
««  On  the  diffennt  Qualities  of  the  Al< 
bumum  of  Spring  and  Winter  felled 
Timber,"  were  read  to  the  Society.  Of 
neither  of  these  have  we  room  to  pre* 
sent  any  analysis. 

The  meeting,  on  the  4th  of  May 
was  occupied  by  the  reading  of  two 

Kpers,  one  on  Dtarrhosa  Asthenica* 
/  Mr  Hood ;  and  the  other  on  the 
Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Canal  for 
containing  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  on 
the  Form  of  the  Fins  (if  they  deserve 
that  name)  of  theProteosaurus,  by  Sir 
£.  Home.  These  medical  and  anatomi* 
cal  disquisitionB  we,  however,  pass  by» 
in  order  to  notice  a  paper  by  Mr  Baner^ 


read  on  the  11th,  and  entitled,  <<  On 
the  Fungi  which  constitute  die  co- 
louring Matter  of  the  Red  Snow  dis« 
covered  in  Baffin's  Bay."  The  author 
stated,  that,  in  the  winter,  he  put  a 
small  quantity  of  the  red  globules  com« 
posing  the  substance  in  question,  into 
aphisu  filled  with  compressed  snowy 
which  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
north-west  exposure.  A  thaw  coming 
on,  the  snow  was  found  melted  ;  ^na 
the  water  being  poured  off,  more  snow 
vras  added.  In  two  days,  the  mass  of 
fungi  was  observed  to  be  raised  in  little 
pyramids,  which  graduaUv  increased  in 
height,  occupying  the  cells  of  the  mass 
of  ice.  A  thaw  now  continued  for  some 
time,  and  the  funn  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  the  phial,  where  they 
occupied  a  space  about  double  that  of 
their  originau  bulk.  These  fungi  also 
appeared  to  be  capable  of  vegetating 
in  water  $  but,  in  this  case,  they  pro« 
duoed  greeuj  instead  of  red  globulea. 
By  exposure  to  excessive  cold,  the  ori« 
ginal  fun^  were  killed ;  but  their  seeds 
still  retamed  vitality,  and  when  im« 
mersed  in  snow,  reproduced  new  f ungij 
generally  of  a  red  colour.  The  author 
supposes  that  snow  is  the  proper  soil 
of  these  fungi.  The  paper  was  accom« 
I>amed  by  beautiful  drawings,  illustra* 
tive  of  the  different  appearances  descri^i 
bed. — On  the  18th^  a  paper  by  his  Ex* 
cellency  Governor  Sir  T.  &  Raffles, 
was  read,  entitled,  <^  Some  Account  of 
the  Dugong." 

On  the  8th  of  June,  a  paper  bj 
George  Fisher,  £sq.»  vras  read,  eati* 
tied,  **  On  the  Errors  in  Longitode» 
as  determined  by  Chronometers  at  Sea, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  iron  la 
the  ships  upon  the  Chronometers.^ 
The  author  commenced  hr  statittg^ 
that  the  sudden  alteration  ot  the  rates 
of  the  chronometers  when  taken  on 
board  of  ship,  had  been  frequently  no* 
ticedi  and  generally  ascribed  to  the 
ship's  motion*  But  fit>m  what  he  had 
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obienned  retpectiog  the  actioo  of  the 
chroDometen  on  board  the  Dorothea 
and  Trent*  in  the  late  voyage  to  the 
North  Pole,  he  had  been  induced  to 
refer  this  change  to  other  canses.  Thus 
he  found,  that,  in  ail  catet,  the  gaining 
rates  were  increaaedt  and  the  losing 
rates  diminished,  on  board  of  ship  ; 
that  this  alteration  took  place  when 
the  ships  were  fast  in  the  ice,  or  when 
at  anchor,  close  on  shore,  and  conse- 
quently when  there  was  no  motion  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  was  independent  of 
any  change  of  temperature.    The  au- 
thor then  ga?e  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
depends  upon  the  iron  of  the  ship, 
which,  by  acquiring  polarity,  converts 
the  whole  ship,  as  it  were,  into  a  large 
magnet,  having  its  south  pole  in  toe 
deck,  and  its  north  pole  below ;  and 
that  the  outer  rim  of  the  balance  bein^ 
made  of  steel,  is  acted  upon  by  this 
magnetic  influence,  and  is  itself  also 
liable  to  become  magnetic.    This  opi- 
nion was  illustrated  by  experiments,  in 
all  of  which  it  was  found,  that  when 
magnets  were  made  to  act  upon  chro« 
nometers,  their  rate  was  accelerated, 
and  is  further  confirmed,  br  the  fact, 
that  chronometers  having  baUnces,  and 
balance-springs  made  of  gold,  keep 
time  better  than  others.— On  the  1 5th, 
a  paper,  by  Sir  £.  Home,  was  read, 
giving  an  account  of  a  new  mode  of 
performing  the  high  operation  for  the 
stone;  and,  on  the  22d,  the  Society 
met,  but  immediately  adjourned,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  lamentable  death  of  their 
venerable  President,  the  right  honour- 
able Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

The  Society  met  again  on  the  S9th, 
when,  Dr  WolUston  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent ad  interim.  A  paper  by  the  same 
gentleman,  entitled,  '*  On  Sounds  inau- 
dibleby  certain  Ears,"  was  then  read }  as 
also  a  paper  by  the  reverendF.  H.  WoU 
laston,  on  the  measurement  of  Snow- 
don  by  theThermometrical  Barometer. 
After  some  preliminary  observattonst 


the  author  of  this  last  paper  stated, 
that  the  height  of  this  mountain,  above 
the  north-east  end  of  Caernarvon  Quay, 
as  obtained  by  the  thermometrical  ba- 
rometer, when  the  proper  correctsoaa 
were  applied,  was  d546.25  feet.  By 
trigonometrical  measurement.  General 
Roy  found  it  to  be  S555.4,  and,  by  ba- 
rometrical, S54&9  feet.  The  height 
of  another  mountain,  as  taken  by  the 
thermometrical  barometer,  was  also 
compared  with  the  height,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  General ;  but  in  this 
case  some  discrepancies  were  feond, 
which  the  author  ascribed  to  the  dif- 
ficulty o£  ascertaining  the  stations  from 
the  indeterminate  form  of  the  hilL 

The  titles  of  a  number  of  pspoa 
vrere  then  read,  after  which  the  Socie- 
ty adjourned  till  November. 

After  the  long  vacation,  the  meetiogfl 
of  this  Societv  were  resumed  on  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  9th,  when  a  letter  vms  read 
from  M.  Ampdre  of  Paris  to  the  Pen- 
dent, on  the  subject  of  the  magnetic  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  Voltaic  Electrw 
city.  Atthesameraeeting,Sir£.Home 
communicated  someobservadousonthe 
effect  of  the  Rele  Mucatum  Nigrum, 
or  black  substance  in  the  skin  of  the 
negro,  in  preventing  the  scorching  ef- 
fects of  the  sun's  rays,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Everard's  experiments,  are 
produced  by  the  joint  agency  of  light 
and  heat,  and  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the 
heating  power  of  the  rays  alone.  The 
hce  and  hands,  for  example,  may  be  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  100*  or  even 
ISO^,  without  pain  or  iojuiy,  provided 
the  light  be  excluded ;  but  u  the  same, 
or  eten  an  inferior  degree  of  heat,  be 
produced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sm, 
the  parts  become  scorched,  and  blis- 
ters are  produced.  This  effect,  how- 
ever, is  completely  prevented,  hj  cover- 
ing the  hand  or  nee  with  blacs  crape^ 
though  the  temperature  of  such  part, 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  influ 
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of  tht  tiiiii  mitly  esoKds  that  pn>* 
dvced  iipo»  the  hwn  ikin»  TW  tame 
purpose  it  flccomptithcd  by  the  fahck 
tHe  mmc&imit  of  the  ntpo  i  aud  bence 
it  appean  that  the  deleteriotw  effiectt 
of  the  Buti'i  rays  may  bepteveoted  by 
an  artificial  blackm»g  of  the  aarface 
of  the  akin }  that  the  peripintion  will 
become  «iore  copiott«»  at  it  eapeciaUy 
vemarked  to  the  negro  ^  md,  in  ehorty 
that  the  conTcrtion  of  theradiant  mat- 
ter of  the  tun  kitoaentiblehe«t  (which 
it  effected  by  the  blackened  torface} 
w3l  tend  to  prtyent  the  scorching  el* 
fleets,  and  to  proaMte  osticular  secre* 
tion. 

On  the  16th,  a  letter  from  Sir  H. 
Davy  to  the  President  was  read,  on 
the  magnetic  effects  prodaced  by  elec* 
tricity.  In  repeating  Oersted's  experi* 
mentSy  Sir  H.  stated,  that»  with  a  vol- 
taic battery  of  a  haadred  fourvdoch 
plates,  the  soudi  pole  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  placed  under  the  comnmnica* 
ting  wire  of  platinum,  the  positive  end. 
of  the  apparatus  being  on  ^h«  right, 
was  strongly  attracted  by  the  wire, 
which  was  shown  to  be  itsdf  magnetse 
byattractin|r  steel  Mings,  and  was  tound 
to  communicate  permanent  magnetism 
to  steel  bars  attached  to  it  transversely  | 
while  such  bars,  placed  ia  a  parallel  po-> 
aition,  were  only  amgnetic  during  their 
connexion  arith  the  apparatus.  Actual 
contact,  however,  of  the  steel  wires 
with  the  platinum,  was  found  not  to 
'  be  necessary  |  for  ongnettsHi  waa  iau 
parted  to  a  neeitie^placed  traasverariy 
to  the  consectiag  metal,  but  at  some 
disUacefroi&tt.   Sir  H.  neat  shewed 
that  the  magnetic  effect  it  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  electficsty  passing 
through  a  given  space,,  wtthoiit  any 
yelatioo  to  &etfanamittiag  metal,  aad 
that  the  finer  the  wires,  the  stmngfer 
theaMgnetie  effect)  that  an  aiudogoaa 
effisct  was  pcodaced  by  passing  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  of  se* 
atnteen  square  feet,  ihroogh  a  silver 
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wore,  with  a  steel  bar  of  two  indies  in 
length,  transversely  attached  to  it,  the 
latter  becoming  powerfully  and  per- 
manently magnetic  ;.  and  that  this  re- 
sult waa  produced  at  a  distance -of  fiie 
inchea  throuek  air,  water,  aad  even 
through  thick  panes  of  glass.  When 
several  wires,  parallel  to  each  other, 
formed  part  of  the  same  ch-cutt,  each 
became  similarly  magnetic  to  the  single 
wire,  and  the  opposite  ends  of  each 
wire  were  tn  different  magnetic  states, 
and  consequently  attracted  each  other. 
When  two  voltaic  batteries  were  (da- 
eed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  positive 
cod  of  the  one  being  opposite  to  the 
negative  end  of  the  other,  and  trans- 
nritting  their  electricttr  through  two 
wires,  such  wires  repelled  eacli  other, 
beoaoee  the  opposke  ends  were  in  si* 
Bubr  electrical  states. 

■  The  SOth  being  the  usual  day  for 
the  election  of  a  President  and  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  Dr  WoUas- 
ton,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Sir  Joseph  Baivks,  had  been  ap* 
pointed  interim  President,  having  de- 
clared his  decided  intention  of  with* 
drawing,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart., 
was  elected  to  that  office.  At  this 
meeting  the  President  announced,  that 
the  council  had  determined  to  present 
the  Copley  medal  to  Professor  J.  C. 
Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  as  a  testimo- 
iry  of  their  approbation  of  his  import- 
ant electro-magnetical  discoveries.  Dr 
Wollaston  then,  in  a  concise  and  lu- 
minous ntamer,  stated  to  the  Society 
the  mture  of  Professor  Oersted's  in- 
vestigations, and  pointed  out  their  pro- 
bable inAuence>  upon  the  future  pro- 
gress of  some  ot  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  physical  science. 

On  taking  the  chair  at  the  meetin?  of 
December  the  7th,  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  a 
abort  address,  adverted  to  the  objects 
the  Royal  Society  embraced,  with  itA 
relation  to  various  other  philosophi- 
cal and  scientific  associations,  institu^ 
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ted  for  the  proaecotion  of  particular 
branches  of  inquiry.  He  then  took  a 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  sciences, 
noticing  the  valuable  contributions  for 
their  extension  and  improvement  made 
by  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  different 
branches  of  natural  knowledge  that 
called  for  farther  and  more  accurate 
investigation.  The  principal  of  these 
were,  the  new  phenomena  of  polariza- 
tion of  light ;  the  subject  of  heat^  so 
nearly  allied  to  that  of^light ;  the  con- 
nexion between  electricity  and  mag« 
netism,  a  subject  which  the  experi- 
ments and  discoveries  of  M.  Oersted 
has  so  auspiciously  commenced;  the 
nature  of  the  combinations  of  that 
principle  (fluorine)  existing  in  fluor^  or 
Derbyshire  spar ;  the  metallization  of 
ammonia  ;  the  connexion  between  me- 
chanical and  chemical  phenomena,  in 
the  action  of  voltaic  etectricity ;  the 
subject  of  crystallization,  or  regular 
forms  of  inorganic  matter^  together 
with  various  phenomena  in  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology.  Sir  H.  conclu- 
ded by  tfxpressing'his  confidence,  that 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
all  their  future  researches^  would  be 
guided  by  that  spirit  of  philosophy, 
awakened  by  our  great  masters.  Bacon 
and  Newton,  that  sober  and  cautious 
method  of  inductive  reasoning,  which 
is  the  germ  of  truth,  and  permanency 
in  all  the  sciences. 

The  meetings  of  the  14th  and  21st 
were  occupied  with  the  reading  of  a 
communication  by  Mr  Faraday,  descri- 
bing the  composition  and  properties  of 
two  new  compounds  of  chlorine  and  car- 
bon, and  one  of  iodine,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.  The  first,  chloride  of  carbon, 
obtained  by  Mr  F.,  was  procured  by 
acting  upon  chloric  ether  with  chlo- 
rine. The  muriatic  acid  gas^  formed  by 
their  mutual  action,  w&n  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  being  repeatedly  expel- 
led by  the  introduction  of  fresh  chlo- 
rine, a  substance  was  obtained,  which 


is  the  percUoride  of  carbon.  It  ia  co- 
lourless, transparent,  aromatic,  eaailj 
pulverized,  a  non-conductor  of  electn- 
dty ;  it  boils  at  860^,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  not  readily  combustible  in  com- 
mon circumstances,  but  bums  in  pure 
oxygen  gas,  and  appears  to  be  compo- 
seaof  three  atoms  of  chlorine,  s  100^, 
and  two  atoms  of  carbon  =  14>.4!. 
When  passed  throueh  a  red-hot  tube* 
it  is  decomposed,  chlorine  is  evolved, 
and  the  protochloride  of  carbon  (spe- 
cific gravity  1.5526)  obtained.  The 
triple  compound  of  iodine,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  was  procured  by  exposing 
iodine  in  olefiant  gas  to  the  solar  rays. 
Crystals  were  gradually  formed;  no 
hydriodic  acid  appeared  to  exist  in  the 
vessel ;  and  hence  the  olefiant  gas  had 
not  been  decomposed,  but  merely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  iodine.  This  compound 
was  purified  by  potash,  which  dissolved 
the  uncombined  iodine.  It  is  colour- 
less, friable,  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
decomposed  at  between  300°  and  400^ 
in  sulphuric  acid  (probably  by  the 
mere  heat,)  and,  in  some  degree,  ana- 
logous to  chloric  ether.  Mr  F.  pro- 
poses to  call  this  substance  hydro-car- 
buret of  iodine. 

Nothing  important  occurs  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  till  the  1st 
of  February  1821,  when  CapUin  ELa- 
ter  read  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  on  the 
best  kind  of  steel  and  form  for  a  com- 
pass needle.  On  the  return  of  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Ross,  which  sailed  in  search  of 
a  North- West  Passage,  it  appeared, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  compasses 
became  nearlv  useless,  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  directive  force.  Some  of 
the  azimuth  compasses  then  employed 
were  of  Captain  Kater's  invention ;  he 
was,  therefore,  naturally  anxious,  that 
the  next  expedition,  (under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Parry,)  should  be 
furnished  with  instruments  combining 
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at  much  aenaibility  as  possible.  With 
this  intentioa,  our  author  undertook 
the  experiments  of  which  he  now  gave 
an  account,  and  from  which  he  dniws 
thp  following  inferences :  <<  1.  That  the 
best  material  for  compass  needles  is 
clock-'Spring  $  but  care  must  be  taken 
in  forming  the  needle,  to  expose  it  as 
seldom  as  possible  to  heat,  otherwise 
its  capability  of  receiving  masnetism 
will  be  much  diminished.  2.  That  the 
best  form  for  a  compass  needle  is  the 
pierced  rhombus^  in  the  proportion  of 
about  five  inches  in  length  to  two 
inches  in  width ;  this  form  being  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greatest  directive  force. 
3.  That  the  best  mode  of  tempering  a 
compass  needle,  is  first  to  harden  it 
at  a  red  heat,  and  then  to  soften  it 
from  the  middle  to  about  an  inch  from 
each  extremity,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
heat  sufficient  to  cause  the  blue  colour 
which  arises  again  to  disappear.     4. 
That  in  the  same  plate  of  steel,  of  the 
size  of  a  few  square  inches  only,  por- 
tions are  found  varying  considerably 
in  their  capability  of  receiving  magnet- 
ism, though  not  apparently  differing 
in  any  other  respect.    5.  That  polish- 
ing the  needle  has  no  effiect  on  its  mag* 
netism.  6.  That  the  best  mode  of  com- 
municating  magnetism  to  a  needle  ap- 
pears to  be  placing  it  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  joining  Uie  opposite  poles  of 
a  pair  of  bar  magnets,  (the  magnets 
bemg  in  the  sameune,)  and  laying  the 
magnets  so  joined  flat  upon  the  needle, 
with  their  poles  upon  its  centre ;  then, 
having  elevated  the  distant  extremities 
of  the  magnets,  so  that  they  may  form 
an  angle  of  about  two  or  three  degrees 
with  the  needle,  they  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  needle  to  the  ex- 
tremities, carefully  preserving  the  same 
inclination ;  and  having  joined  the  poles 
of  the  magnets  at  a  distance  from  the 
needle,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
ten  or  twelve  times  on  each  surface. 
7.  That  in  needles  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  their  height  being 


equal,  the  directive  forces  are  nearly 
as  the  lengths.    8.  That  the  directive 
force  does  not  depend  upon  extent  of 
surface,  but,  in  needles  of  nearly  the 
same  length  and  form,  is  as  the  mass. 
And,  9.  That  the  deviation  of  a  com- 
pass needle,  occasioned  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  soft  iron,  depends,  as  Mr  Bar- 
low has  advanced,  on  extent  of  surface, 
and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  mass, 
except  a  certain  tnickness  of  the  iron, 
amounting  to  about  two-tenths  of  an 
inch,  which  is  requisite  for  the  complete 
developement  of  its  attractive  energy." 
On  the  22d,  the  reading  of  Dr  Hen- 
ry's paper  on  the  Aeriform  compounds 
of  Charcoal  and  Hydrogen,  (which  had 
commenced  at  a  previous  meeting,)  was 
concluded*    The  first  object  proposed 
by  the  author,  was  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  be  a  compound  answerincr 
in  its  characters  to  light  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas.     The  result  of  his  in- 
quiries was,  that  such  a  chemical  com- 
pound does  exist,  having  uniformly  the 
same  composition  and  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  the  same  specific  gravity, 
(0.556,)andconstituted  of  100  parts,  by 
weight,  of  charcoal,  united  with  34,40 
of  hydrogen,  while  olefiant  gas  consists 
of  100  of  charcoal,  combined  with 
16.70  of  hydrogen.    His  next  experi- 
ments relate  to  the  best  method  of  ana- 
lyzing mixtures  of  olefiant  gas  with 
hydrogen,  carbureted  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxide  \  and  of  olefiant  gas 
with  all  those  three  gases.     Chlorine, 
he  shews,  may  be  employed  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  provided  certain  pre- 
cautions, which  he  points  out,  are  ob- 
served. The  chief  of  these  is  complete 
exclusion  of  the  light.    'By  these  ana- 
lytical processes,  he  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine the  composition  of  oil  gas  and 
coal  gas;  and  the  general  result  is, 
that  oil  gas  (as  he  had  formerly  shewn 
with  respect  to  coal  gas)  is  very  far 
from  being  uniform  in  composition,  but 
differs  greatly  in  specific  gravity  and 
combustibility,  when  prepared  at  dif- 
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hrent  titties,  eibn  ftt^m  tltt  sithe  kiflfd 
bf  oiU  owin^  to  vtiriitioiift  of  temp6na« 
ture,  and  other  circiimBtances.  Eiten- 
tially,  the  gases  derived  frokh  oil  and 
coal  are  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dxentSy  thotigh  in  different  propoitionvy 
viz.  simple  nydrogeti,  li^ht  carburet- 
ed hydrogen,  and  carbbbic  otide  gases* 
with  the  addition  6f  variable  propor- 
tions  of  an  elastic  fluid,  which  agrees 
with  olefiant  gas  in  bdng  ^^dehsible 
by  chlorine,  but  combines  more  oxy- 
|;en,  gives  more  carbthiic  acid  byxrom- 
Diistion,  and  has  a  higher  specific  gra* 
vity  thin  olefiant  gas,  or  even  TOan 
common  atmospheric  air.  Wheth'erthis 
ingredient  be  strictly  a  gas,  permadent 
at  all  temperatures,  or  a  mixture  of 
olefiant  gas  with  itome  new  gas,  Ton- 
stTtuted  of  liydro^en  and  charcoal,  in 
different  proportions  from  what  are 
found  in  the  known  compounds  of 
those  dements,  or  tnerdy  the  vtrpoitr 
of  a  volat3e  oil,  the  author  leaves  to  bfe 
determined  by  a  future  course  of  ex- 
periments. 

The  only  paper  of  any  interest  read 
to  the  Society  in  the  course  of  March, 
wa»  one  by  the  President,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
on  the  Papyri  of  Herculaneum.  hi 
this  paper  Sir  A.  gives  an  accoutit, 
1.  Of  his  first  experiments,  'perfoHn- 
ed  in  England  in  1818,  upon  several 
fragments  of  papyri,  which  induced 
him  to  hope  that  chemistry  might  af- 
ford some  assistance  towards  unrolling 
these  interesting  relics.  2.  Of  tbe 
state  of  the  MSS.  found  at  Herbula- 
beum.  S.  Of  the  chemical  processes 
employed  on  the  MSS.  in  the  Mctseum 
at  Naples^  and  of  the  reasons  which 
ultimately  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  attempt ;  together  with  some  ge- 
neral observations  on  the  MSS.  df  the 
ancients.  The  papyri  in  question  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  leaves  reduced  to 
the  state  of  cinder,  cemented  by  a  mat- 
ter soluble  in  certain  liquids,  but  espe- 
cially in  muriatic  and  nitric  ether. 
Kow,  as  chlorine,  while  it  has  a  stroi^g 


attitfctibtt  ibi'  hyufojgMk,  ezettn  it^  \ 
tion  upon  aitbonaeebus  rabtttaeett 
and)  as  chah:t>al  forttis  the  baste  t>f  ana* 
cient  writing^-ihk,  it  tHXurred  to  SIf 
ti.  that  gas  might  be  usefully  etnplbiy>- 
ed  todestroy  the  adhesion  of  the  lay«vt ; 
he,  therefore,  nsade  trial  both  of  h  mA 
of  other  agents  possessed  of  aualogotia 
properties,  and  Ms  attetapti  wei^e,  tK> 
k  certain  extent,  sucte«sfal.  The  state 
of  the  Neapolitan  specimens,  attd  th^ 
undecomposed  vegetable  ttotter  getoe- 
tally  found  in  theiti,  strggeUt  some  eow 
Vious  terharks  tespecting  the  causes  of 
the  changes  they  have  undetgone,  and 
which,  by  the  Svofgatori  of  Najdes, 
have  unriformly  been  ascribed  to  the 
action  <X  fire,  more  Or  less  imeirae. 
Sir  H.  has  sheWn  that  this  opinion  it 
•entirely  erroneous,  llie  part  of  Her- 
-culaneum  in  whidi  they  wtrt  fbond 
had  ndt  been  itnmdifted  hy  Isrva^  htft 
Covered  by  a  bed  of  tofi,  cotupoied  of 
-^aiid,  volcanie  ashes,  istones,  and  du^, 
'cemeuted  by  the  stction  of  water,  ptt>- 
hsibly  8tt  the  moitient  of  itt  ebollitiati* 
Nor  is  the  action  of  fire  trecesianry  to 
produce  the  imperfect  carbonization 
observed  in  the  MSS.)  for,  at  Pom- 
peii, a  town  whibh  had  been  huried  by 
a  shower  of  aifties,  '(which  ttiuSt  httve 
been  cold,  as  they  fell  at  Aie  distancfe 
of  seven  or  eight  nniles  from  the  crator 
Of  Vesuvius,)  the  wood  in  the  housifa 
has  been  uniformly  converted  into  c^l-- 
coal ;  the  colours  on  the  walls,  si^ch 
heat  would  have  either  destroyed  or 
siltered,  continue  pet'fe<it}y  fresh  ;  and 
the  papvri  discovered  have'been  in  the 
fohn  Ot  white  ashes,  or  burnt  potpln*. 
Among  the  NeapoUtan  MSS.  &em 
are  some  covered  with  a  glossy  sub- 
stance, resembling  varnish,  arising.  Sir 
H.  8ugG(ests,  from  the  decompositioti 
of  the  skin  used  to  enfold  them,  and  tiow 
converted  into  a  brilliant  animal  char- 
coal, leaving  potphate  of  lime  when 
burned,  but  producing  at  the  same 
time  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  am- 
monia.   At  Naples,  one  method  only 
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lAf  hwk  adopted  iQT  uprottipg  the/ro* 
iiloi#8  qf  ^af bpnizfd  papyrus,  and  it  19 
eptirely  op^cbanicil.  It  i«  the  iftTeqtioo 
pf  Piaggi,  a  oatiye  of  the  Komap  St^tesj 
imd  «9nMt8  in  applying  a  tbjn  animal 
)Miilbi«iie,  (goldfbeators'  skin),  by  ? 
^lutipn  of  glae,  to  the  back  o{  the 
MSm  4b4  carefully  ej^^ting  the  lay* 
frs  when  tbe  glue  la  dry^  Alcohol  and 
ether  weie  found  uaemi  auxiliaries  iq 
ihif  delicate  operationi  and  great  ad- 
vantage was  also  derived  from  throw- 
ing heated  etr  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  precaution  being  taken  that 
^be  iepnperature  should  not  be  too  ra- 
pidly raised.    The  different   MSS,. 
pawever,  required  very  different  treat- 
niflint.  Daring  the  two  mpnths  Sir  H. 
J>avy  was  epiployed  in  these  experi- 
j^seots  at  Nnplesi  he  s>ucceeded,  with 
tkc  assistance  of  tbe  persons  attached 
%0  the  Museum,  in  partially  unroUiag 
iilbput  S3  M$S.»  from  which  fragments 
^f  wijtiog  were  obtained,  and  ui  e)ca.> 
spining  ^out  190  other#,  which  gave 
90  lu^s  of  success*  <*  And  I  should 
^bdly  have  gone  on  with  the  under- 
tiking,"  be  adds,  **  from  the  mere 
Inspect  of  a  possibility  of  difiCQver- 
ifilg  ^QWfi  better  resultsj  had  not  the 
laibotv,  in  itself  difficult  and  unplea- 
Mnt«  been  made  more  eo  by  the  con- 
4H€t  pf  tbe  persons  at  the  head  of  this 
^partaient  in  the  Museum.     At  first 
erery  disposition  was  shewn  to  pro- 
«PiPte  mf  msearchesi  for  the  papyri 
cem^ining  unrolled  were  considered  by 
ihem  as  incapable  of  affording  any 
ihing  legible  by  tbe  former  methods, 
or,  to  use  their  own  words,  disperatis 
wni  tbe  efficacy  and  use  of  the  neir 
processes  were  fully  nllowed  by  the 
AsD&f^i^^^'toruAroUerspf  theMuseum ; 
«0d  1  was  for  spme  time  permitted  to 
cboose  and  operate  upon  the  speci- 
isena  at  my  own  pleasure.  When,  how- 
ever, ibe  Rev*  Peter  Elmiley,  whose 
ced  for  the  promotion  of  ancient  li- 
tomture  brousht  bim  to  Naples,  for 
ibe  pwrpoieiif  iusisting  in  the  under* 


taking,  bem  to  ^zsimme  the  frag4 
fuents  uaroUed^  9  jealousy,  ^ith  rpgiM'4 
to  his  assistance  w^s  immediately  mani- 
festedi  and  obst^icles,  which  the  kind 
interference  of  Sir  William  A'Court 
was  not  always  capable  of  remoyingy 
were  soon  opposed  tp  the  progress  of 
our  inquiries }  and  these  obstaclef  were 
so  multiplied,  and  made  sp  vexations, 
towards  tbe  end  of  February,  that  we 
conceived  it  would  be  both  a  waste  of 
the  public  money,  and  a  compromia^ 
of  our  own  characters,  tp  prQcee<j." 

The  Roman  MSS„  existing  ip  the 
Museum  of  Naples,  consist,  in  general, 
of  papyrus,  of  a  teJCture  considerably 
thicker  than  that  of  the  Greek  MSS.  i 
the  characters,  though  much  )es9  per- 
fect in  formation,  are  9I90  larger,  and 
the  rolls  more  voluminous.  From  the 
intermixture  of  Greek  char;icterp  in 
some  fragments  pf  I<.atin  MSS.,  and 
from  the  state  of  decomposition  in 
which  they  were  found,  Sir  H.  thinks 
it  extremely  probable  that  some  of 
them  were  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
ink  with  which  they  were  written  was 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  elue ;  while 
the  silence  of  Pliny  as  to  ink  composed 
of  galls  and  iron  renders  it  improbable 
that  such  a  composition  ^as  used  up 
tp  this  period,  and  leads  to  the  condu- 
clusion  that  parchment  and  our  pre- 
sent writing  ink  were  adopted  toge- 
ther ;  <<  for  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
solution  of  glue  can  scarcely  be  made 
to  adhere  to  the  skin,  wheieas  the  free 
acid  of  the  chemical  ink  partly  dissolves 
the  gelatine  of  the  MSS.,  and  the 
whole  substance  adheres  as  a  mordant." 

The  mpst  ancient  parchment  MSS^ 
Are  probabl^r  the  PaUmpfeitOt  or  €o>- 
dices  Bescnpth  lately  discovered  by 
M.  Angelo  Mai,  in  the  libraijes  of 
Milan  and  of  Rome.  Sir  H.  examined 
these  curious  ^nd  valuable  MSS.,  par* 
ticularly  that  which  contains  several 
books  of  Cicero's  treatise  2]|e  /Z^maMi- 
^if  and  which  M.  Mai  refers  to  the 
second  prJto-d.penM»ry.  In^these^time 
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has  destroyed  the  ve^able  of  the  ink* 
but  the  peroxide  of  iron  remainsi  and 
M.  Mai  successfully  employed  solu- 
tion of  galls  to  revive  its  blackness. 
Sir  H.  made  trial  of  different  substances 
for  restoring  colour  to  the  letters  in 
ancient  MSS.  The  triple  prussiate  of 
potash,  used  in  the  mannerrecommend- 
ed  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  with  the 
alternation  of  acid,  he  found  success- 
ful; but  by  making  a  weak  solution  of 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  applying  them  to  the  letters^ 
in  their  state  of  mixture,  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  the  results  were  still  better. 

After  ally  it  is  probable  that  we  have 
sustained  no  great  loss  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Herculaneum  MSS.  It  is 
remarkable  that  nofragments  of  Greek, 
and  very  few  of  Latin  poetry,  have 
been  found  in  the  whole  collection. 
The  sentences  in  which  Mr  Elmsley 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to 
enable  him  to  decypher  their  meaning, 
shew  that  the  works  of  which  these 
are  the  fragments,  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  formerly  examined,  and  belong 
to  the  schools  of  the  Greek  Epicurean 
philosophers  and  sophists.  Sir  H.  con- 
cludes by  remarking^  that,  should  any 
new  MSS.  be  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neum, it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
them  immediately  removed  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  by  placing  them  in 
vases  filled  with  carbonic  actd.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  he  thinks,  that  the 
more  perfect  specimens  which  have  re- 
mained in  the  Museum,  exposed,  since 
the  period  of  their  discovery,  about 
60  years  ago,  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
have  undergone  so  great  changes,  as 
to  render  their  entire  unroUment  near- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  impossible. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  a  paper  was 
read  on  the  Separation  of  Iron  from 
other  Metals,  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschell, 
Esq.  The  proposed  basis  of  a  rigorous 
separation  of  iron  from  the  metals 
(mangaiiese,  cerium,  nickel,  cobalt,) 
not  piecipiuted  by  solphuriated  hy- 


drogen, is  a  peculiarity  in  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  inca- 
pable of  subsisting  in  a  neutral  solu- 
tion at  the  boiling  temperature.     If  a 
solution  of  this  peroxide  be  neutralized 
when  cold,  and  then  heated,  a  portion 
is  deposited  in  the  state  of  a  subsalt, 
and  the  liquid  becomes  acid ;  if  allow- 
ed to  cool,  and  again  neutralized,  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  metallic  contents 
separates  on  re-applying  the  heat,  and 
so  on  till  the  quantity  held  in  solution 
is  no  longer  sensible  to  the  most  deli- 
cate re-agents.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  neutralization  be  performed  fohile 
actually  boiling,  we  attain  this  limit  at 
one  operation.     Hence,  Mr  Herschdl 
recommends  the  following  process  :— 
Having  peroxidized,  by  means  of  ni- 
tric acid,  a  solution  containing  iron, 
and  any  of  the  abovementioned  metals, 
drop  into  it,  tvhile  boiling,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  till  the  acid  reaction  is 
entirely  destroyed,  even  going  a  little 
heuond  the  point  of  exact  neutralization. 
The  whole  of  the  iron,  to  the  last 
atom,  is  separated,  while  the  liquid  re- 
tains in  solution  the  other  metailic  ox- 
ides, cu  well  as  the  minute  portion  f^ 
their  carbonates  due  to  a  trifling  ex-- 
cess  of  the  alkaline  precipitant,  •  In  the 
cases  of  cobalt  and  cerium,  the  alka- 
line carbonate  may  be  added  in  consi- 
derable excess,  without  separating  any 
of  the  metals,  and  their  solution,  so 
freed  from  iron,  is  then  a  most  delicate 
test  of  the  presence  of  the  latter  metal. 
On  the  31st  of  May,  the  reading  of 
Mr  Herapath's   paper  on  Absolute 
Zero,  (which  had  been  commenced  at  a 
previous  meeting,)  was  concluded.  The 
object  of  Mr  Herapath  was  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  temperature,  and  the 
point  of  absolute  cold,  or  zero.     F<v 
this  purpose,  he  contrived  an  appara- 
tus tor  obviating  the  effects  of  radia* 
tion  ;  and  having  mixed  equal  weights 
of  mercury  at  a  very  high  and  low 
temperature,  he  carefully  ascertained 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture.     la 
19 
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aeven  expeiiments  of  his  own,  thus 
made*  aod  two  of  M.  De  Luc's,  he 
found  that  the  resulu  followed  a  law^ 
from  which  they  di£Fered»  at  a  medium, 
not  more  than  1-lOth  of  a  degree. 
This  law  is,  that  the  square  of  the 
temperature  of  a  given  portion  of  gas, 
varies  as  the  elasticity  and  volume  con- 
jointly ;  and,  therefore,  when  either 
continues  the  same,  the  temperature  is 
as  the  square  root  of  the  other.  Hence 
Mr  H.  founds  that  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  is  to  that  of  melting  ice,  as  the 
VI 1  to  the  v^8,  or  as  1.1726  to  1 
nearly ;  and  the  point  of  absolute  cold 
be  also  determines  in  a  manner  inde« 
pendent  of  any  theory  of  heat,  from 
the  principle  of  an  air  thermometer. 

In  June  nothing  of  any  particular 
interest  was  cpmmunicated  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  in  July,  the  only  paper  we 
shall  notice^  was  communicated  on  the 
12th,  and  entitled,  «*  On  a  New  Com* 
pound  of  Chlorine  and  Carbon,''  by 
Messrs  Phillips  and  Faraday.  This 
compound  was  brought  to  England, 
and  given  to  these  g^entlemen  by  M. 
Julin,  of  Abo,  in  Finland.  It  was  form- 
ed during  the  distillation  of  green  vi- 
triol and  nitre,  for  the  production  of 
Bitric  acid ;  is  of  a  solid  crystalline 
body,  fusible  and  volatile  by  heat. 


without  decomposition ;  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  essential  oils;  sinks  in  water; 
bums  with  a  red  flame,  givin  j^  off  much 
smoke,  and  fumes  of  muriatic  acid 
gas ;  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids ;  and 
gives  out  chlorine,  and  deposits  char- 
coal, when  its  vapour  is  heated  in  a 
tube  tilldecomposition  takes  place.  Po« 
tassium  burnt  with  it,  forms  chloride 
of  potassium,  and  liberates  charcoal ; 
its  vapour,  detonated  with  oxygen  over 
mercury,  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  chlo- 
ride of  mercury ;  passed  oVer  hot  ox- 
ide of  copper.  It  constitutes  a  chloride 
of  copper  and  carbonic  acid  ;  and  over 
hot  lime,  it  occasions  ignition,  and  pro- 
duces  chloride  of  calaum,  and  carbo- 
nic acid.  It  is  composed  of  chlorine 
and  carbon,  and,  from  the  experiments 
detailed,  two  parts  appear  to  be  forrn^ 
ed  of 

1  portion  of  chlorine .  •  44.1  • .  55.5 

2  portions  of  carbon  . .  15.0  • .  11.4 
Hence  it  is  a  sub-chloride  of  carbon. 
All  attempts  to  form  it  by  other  means 
have  hitherto  failed. 

After  hearing  another  paper,  by 
C.  Bell,  Esq.,  on  the  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Nerves,  read,  the  So- 
ciety adjourned  till  the  usual  period. 


rrHE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH,  1820-1. 


After  the  usual  adjournment,  this 
Society  resumed  its  sittings  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1819,  when  a  paper,  by 
Dr  Brewster,  was  read,  on  the  subject 
of  Circular  Polarization,  a  name  by 
which  he  proposed  to  distinguish  the 
phenomena  first  discovered  by  M» 
Arago,  along  the  axis  of  rock  crystal, 
afterwards  analyzed  by  M.  Biot,  and 


subsequently  discovered  by  MM.  Biot 
and  Seebeck  in  several  fluids.  M.  Biot 
had  shewn,  that,  in  some  specimens  of 
rock  crystal,  a  certain  succession  of 
tints  was  produced,  by  turning  the 
analyzing  prism  direct  from  right  to 
left,  whUe,  in  other  specimens,  the 
same  succession  was  developed  by 
turning  the  prism  in  a  retrograde  di-> 
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reotteflv  firdfll  left  to  right.  H«  d»» 
ttct«d  a  timikr  differeoce  in  fluid«  | 
and  he  concluded  that  the  cauae  of  Khe 
phenootena  resided  in  the  ultimate 
particles  of  silex  and  the  fluid»  and 
was  entirely  iodepeDdeat  of  their  mode 
of  aggregatios.  The  principal  object 
of  Dr  B/s  paper  was  to  describe  the 
co««xistence  of  the  direct  and  retro^ 
grade  structure  in  the  same  minerali 
and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  circu^* 
lar  polarisation  in  the  fitratum  which 
intervened  between  the  two  opposite 
structures.  He  discovepod  traces  of 
circular  polarixatiou  in  crystals  with 
two  axesy  and  detected  soaoe  new  pro*- 
perties  of  this  remarkable  species  of 
polarisation.  Several  arguments  wtart 
adduced  to  shew,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Biot,  that,  in  the  case  o£ 
crystals,  or  of  solid  bodies  dissolved  ia 
fluids,  the  property  of  circular  polari* 
satiqp  cannot  beloog  to  the  ultimate 
particles. 

Offioe-bearera  and  counsellors  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  oh  the 
29th. 

On  the  6th  of  December  a  paper 
was  read,  containing  further  particu- 
lars respecting  the  celebrated  slide  at 
Alpnacn,  with  a  notice  of  its  recent 
demolition.  Referring,  for  full  and 
satisfactorv  information,  to  Professor 
Playfair's  interesting  description  of  this 
remarkable  work,  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  recent  edition  of  his 
works,  we  need  only  mention  that  this 
slide  was  formed  upon  the  side  of 
Mount  Pilatos,  in  the  canton  of  Un- 
terwalden,  by  Mr  John  Rupp,  engineer, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the 
Taiuable  timber,  with  which  the  rnoun^ 
tain  was  covered,  into  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  from  which  the  conveyance 
to  the  German  Ocean  was  easy  and  ex-» 
peditious.  It  was  constructed  of  about 
25,000  large  pine-trees,  deprived  of 
their  bark,  and  united  together  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner,  without  the  aid 
of  iron*     It  occupied.  160  workmen 


during  18  months,  coat  DcariylOObOOO 
francs,  or  4S502.,  extended  about  thacs 
leagues,  or  44,000  English  feet*  aad 
terminated  in  the  Lake  of  Luoove. 
It  had  the  form  of  a  trough,  abont  dz 
feet  broad,  and  from  three  to  six  feet 
deep  ;  its  bottom  was  formed  of  three 
trees,  the  middle  one  of  which  had  a 
groove,  cot  longitudinally,  for  recca« 
ving  small  rilk  of  water,  conducted 
into  it  from  various  places,  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  diminishing  the  Miction ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  slide  was  soataiiied 
bv  about  2000  supports,  and  in  maoj 
places  attached,  u  a  very  iogeniOQa 
maoaer,  to  the  ro|rged  precipicea  of 
granite*  The  direcuon  was  somctiiDes 
straight,  and  sometta»s  zig-sag,  with 
an  inclination  of  from  10^  to  18^  (  it 
was  carried  along  the  sides  of  hUli» 
and  the  ranks,  and  sometimes  the  suoh 
mits,  of  precipitous  rodks }  ia  soma 
places  it  passed  under  ground,  and  in 
others  was  conducted  over  deep  fforgca 
by  scaffoldings  120  feet  in  heigot.  In 
the  process  of  Uic  work  the  greatest 
diCculties  vrere  encountered  and  ovcrw 
come  by  seal  and  perseveimnce.  When 
finished,  it  was  found  to  answer  ever^f 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  intend^ 
ed.    Large  pines,  abont  190  feet  ia 
length,  and  tea  inchea  in  thickness  aa 
their  smaller  extremity ,  darted  through 
the  space  of  three  leagues  in  2^  mi<* 
nutes,  and,  durine  their  rapid  descent, 
appeared  to  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length. 
In  order  to  shew  the  enormous  force 
acquired  by  the  trees  from  the  veloci- 
ty of  their  descent,  M.  Rupp  made 
arrangements  for  causing  some  of  them 
to  spring  from  the  slide.    They  pe» 
oetrated,  by  their  thickest  extremi- 
ties, no  less  than  from  18  to  24  feet 
into  the  earth ;  and  one  of  them  haying 
by  accident  struck  against  the  other, 
it  instantly  cleft  it  through  its  whole 
length,  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.    After  the  trees  had  d^ 
scended  the  slide,  thev  were  collected 
into  rafts  upon  the  Lake,  and  conduct^ 
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«d  to  Lucerne.  From  thence  tkey  de* 
■cended  the  Renssy  then  the  Aar»  to 
neer  Brug^i  afterwards  to  Waldshuti 
by  the  Rhiue»  then  to  Baslei  aod,  last- 
ly, to  the  oea,  when  it  was  necessary* 
We  regret  to  ndd,  that  this  magaifi* 
cent  stroctore  no  longer  exists,  acarce- 
ly  a  trace  of  it  being  to  be  seen  on  the 
ianks  of  Mount  Piiatus.  Political  cir* 
cnmstances  having  destroyed  the  prin* 
cipal  source  of  the  demand  for  the 
timber^  although  large  and  of  ezoeU 
lent  quality,  the  operation  of  cutting 
ftud  transporting  the  trees  has  neces- 
tarily  ceased. 

On  the  Sd  and  17th  of  January^ 
IBSO,  Dr  Ferguson,  inspector  of  hos- 
pitals, read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  Nature  and  History  of  Marsh  Poi. 
sou,  is  known  under  the  tides  of  Marsh 
Mumnata  and  Malaria.  From  a  refer- 
ence lo  the  medical  topography  of  va* 
fioas  places  in  the  soutn  of  Europe 
ftud  the  West  Indies,  the  author  en* 
deavourtd  to  prove,  that  the  univer- 
Sidly  received  opinions  of  aqueoue  and 
vegetable  putrefaction,  single  or  com-^ 
bincd,  being  the  aources  of  thispoisoo^ 
were  unfounded  |  that  putrelaction, 
under  any  form,  had  no  effect  in  pro- 
ducing  it ;  that  it  never  emanates  from 
water,  however  putrid,  nor  is  neces- 
aufily  an  exhalation  from  marshes  ( 
but,  OD  the  contrary,  some  peculiar 
modification  of  the  atmosphere  by  heat 
and  moisture,  being  the  product  of  a 
highly  advanced  stage  of  the  drying 
process  in  absorbent  soils,  which  had 
previously  and  recently  been  saturated 
by  water.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
the  author  stated  the  following  among 
other  remarkable  facts  :i—M  In  the 
course  of  the  Peninsular  War,  during 
the  autumnal  campaign  of  1808,  our 
troops,  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira, 
were  comparatively  healthy.  The  soil 
of  the  province  around  Lisbon,  where 
they  were  quartered,  is  a  very  healthy 
one  na  slight  covering  of  light  and 
sandy  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  hard 


rock,  whkh  is  almost  always  so  banC) 
that  water  can  seldom  be  absorbed  into 
it  to  any  depth,  but  is  held  up  to 
speedy  evaporation.  The  season  was 
IuUt  as  hot  a  one  as  is  ordinarily  seen 
in  that  country,  but  dysentery  was  the 
prevailing  disease.  Early  in  1809  the 
army  advanced  to  Oporto,  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Frencn,  under  Marshal 
Soult,  from  Portugal ;  which,  during 
a  very  cold  and  wet  month  of  May, 
(for  that  country, )  they  effected,  wxtk- 
Dut  suffering  any  diseases  but  the  or- 
dinary ones  of  the  bivouac ;  and  in 
June,  advanced  a^in  towards  Spain^ 
m  a  healthy  condition,  during  very  hot 
weather.  The  army  was  stiS  healthy, 
certainly  without  endemic  fever,  and 
marching  through  a  singularly  dry 
rocky  country,  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, on  the  confines  of  PortugaL  The 
weather  had  been  so  hot  for  several 
weeks  as  to  dry  up  the  mountain- 
streams  ;  and  in  some  of  the  hilly  ra- 
vines, that  had  lately  been  water- 
courses, several  of  the  regiments  took 
up  their  bivouac,  for  the  sake  of  being 
near  the  stagnant  pools  of  water  that 
were  still  left  amouff  the  rocks.  The 
staff  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  such  an  encampment  | 
but  as  its  immediate  site,  amongst  dry 
rocks,  appeared  to  be  quite  unexcep- 
tionable, and  the  pools  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood  perfectly  pure,  it  was 
not  changed.  Several  ot  the  men  vrere 
seized  with  violent  remittent  fever,  be* 
fore  they  could  move  from  the  bivouac 
the  following  morning;  and  that  type 
of  lever,  the  first  that  had  been  seen 
on  the  march,  continued  to  affect  that 
portion  of  the  troops  exclusively  for  a 
considerable  time.  Till  then,  it  had 
always  been  believed  amongst  us,  that 
vegetable  putrefaction  (the  humid  de- 
cay of  vegetables)  was  essential  to  the 
production  of  pestiferous  auasmaia; 
but,  in  the  instance  of  the  half-diied 
mvine  before  us,  from  the  stony  bed 
16 
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of  which  (as  toil  never  cotdd  lie  for 
the  torrents)  the  very  existence  of  ve- 
getation was  impossible ;  it  proved  as 
pestiferous  as  the  bed  of  a  fen.  The 
army  advanced  to  Talavera»  through 
a  very  dry  country ;  andy  in  the  hot- 
test weather,  fought  that  celebrated 
battle,  which  was  followed  by  a  re- 
treat into  the  plains  of  Estremadttra^ 
along  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  river, 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  so 
arid  and  dry,  for  want  of  rain,  that 
the  Guadiaxw  itself,  and  all  the  smaller 
streams,  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  streams^ 
and  were  no  more  than  lines  of  detach^ 
ednocls  in  the  courses  that  had  former- 
ly Deen  rivers ;  and  then  they  suffered 
from  remittent  fevers,  of  such  destruc- 
tive malignity,  that  the  enemy  and  all 
Europe  believed  that  the  British  boat 
was  extirpated ;  and  the  superstitious 
natives,  though  sickly  themselves,  un- 
able to  account  for  disease  of  such  un« 
common  type  among  the  strangers, 
declared  they  had  all  been  poisoned  by 
eating  the  mushrooms,  (a  species  of 
food  they  hold  in  abhorrence,)  which 
sprung  up  after  the  first  autumnal 
rains,  about  the  time  the  epidemic  had 
attained  its  height.  In  all  the  subse- 
quent  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
same  results  uniformly  followed,  when- 
ever, during  the  hot  seasons,  any  por- 
tion of  the  army  was  obliged  to  occu- 
py the  arid^ncampments  of  the  level 
country,  which,  at  all  other  times,  were 
healthy,  or  at  l^t  unproductive  of  en- 
demic fever." 

Other  properties  of  the  marsh  poi- 
son, such  as  its  particular  attraction 
for,  and  adherence  to,  lofty  umbrage- 
ous trees  and  rismg  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  swamps;  its  con- 
centration in  ravines,  hollows,  or  lee- 


ward localitiefis  its  absorption  frons 
passing  over  water,  and  rarefection  or 
dissipation  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  re- 
gular currents  of  wind,  were  also  point- 
ed outand  illustrated  by  adetail  offsets, 
observed  by  the  author  dnrine  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Peninsula  and  the  West 
Indies.*  In  the  course  of  the  paper, 
and  while  treating  of  the  effect  of  the 
marsh  poison,  the  author  was  led  to 
consider  its  extreme  and  most  baleful 
product,  the  yellow  fever  of  the  tro- 
pics, the  non- contagions  nature  of 
which  was  established  by  a  seriea  of 
facts  and  arguments  that  appear  to  be 
completely  conclusive,  xhe  highest 
degree  of  susceptibility  and  exdtement 
from  solar  heat,  on  the  part  of  the  «ac6- 
jectf  combined  with  the  highest  state 
of  preparation  from  the  same,  on  the 
part  ot  the  agent,  appear  to  be  essen- 
tial in  all  situations  to  the  production 
of  the  dreadful  yellow  fever,  whidi, 
luckily  for  mankind,  is  incapable  of 
being  transported  to  any  locality  of 
lower  temperature,  or  texture  of'^  soil 
different  from  that  which  gave  it  birth. 
In  conclusion,  the  author  made  some 
observations  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
marsh  poison  is  received  into  the  hu- 
man constitution,  whether  by  the  Innga, 
the  stomach,  or  the  skin ;  which  last, 
the  author  seemed  to  think,  was  the 
most  probable  channel,  and  support- 
ed this  opinion  by  some  illustrations 
taken  from  the  plague  in  the  Levant, 
and  the  peculiar  imosyncracy  of  tbe 
African  or  Creole  negroes,  to  whom 
the  marsh  miasmata  are,  in  fact,  no 
poison* 

On  the  7th  of  February,  a  paper  by 
Dr  Brewster  was  read,  on  the  Mean 
Temperature  of  the  Earth.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  paper  was  to  explain  a  i 


*  During  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  Dr  Fersuson  was  employed  to  make  a 
topog;raphiad  health  survey  of  all  the  West  India  colonies,  which  affbided  him  op- 
portunities of  the  most  favourable  kind  (tf  improving  the  observations  he  had  dae- 
.where  made  upon  pestiferoua  miaamata. 
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and  simple  formula,  for  finding  the 
mean  temperature  of  any  place  in  the 
western  region  of  the  Ola  World,  in 
all  latitudes,  and  to  point  out  its  re- 
markable accordance  with  the  fine  se- 
ries of  observations  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  M.  Humboldt.  The  for- 
mula given  by  the  Doctor  was^ 

T=81.5»  Cos.  L. 

T  being  the  temperature  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale»  L  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
81.5*  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
equator,  as  deduced  by  Humboldt. 
This  formula  gives,  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  exactness,  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  parallel  of  78*  in  the 
Greenland  seas^  as  ascertained  from 
numerous  observations  by  Mr  Scores- 
by  ;  and  from  its  coincidence  with  ob- 
servations at  the  equator,  in  the  paral- 
lel of  45*,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  North  Pole 
differs  very  little  from  0^  of  Fahren- 
heit, in  place  of  32*,  as  assumed  by 
Mayer  and  others.  The  formula  of 
Mayer  errs  no  less  than  9*  in  latitude 
78*.  The  paper  was  accompanied  with 
a  table  of  the  ascertained  mean  tempe- 
rature of  thirty-one  places,  compared 
with  the  new  formula^  and  with  that 
of  Mayer ;  the  sum  of  the  errors  of 
the  former  being  76.78*,  that  of  the 
latter  only  26.41*. 

Nothing  calling  for  particular  notice 
in  this  place,  occurred  till  the  15  th  of 
May,  on  which  day,  Dr  Duncan,  sen., 
read  a  Biographical  Account  of  the 
late  Dr  Daniel  Rutherford*  Dr  R.  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Sd  of  No- 
vember, 1749.  He  took  his  decree  of 
M.D.  in  1772,  on  which  occasion  the 
subject  of  his  Thesis  was  De  Acre 
Fixo.  In  this  dissertation  he  pointed 
out,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  gaseous 
substance,  since  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  azote,  or  nitrogen.  He  was 
admitted  a  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  Col- 


lege of  Physicians,  on  the6th  of  May^ 
1777*  In  a  paper  on  Nitre,  read  be^ 
fore  the  Philosophical  Society  in  1778,^ 
he  described,  under  the  name  of  vital  air» 
what  is  now  called  oxygen  gas ;  con- 
sidering its  basis  as  a  necessary  consti- 
tuent of  every  acid,  and  even  stating  it 
as  not  improbable,  that  by  this  element 
th^  toere  acidn  On  the  death  of  Dr 
John  Hope,  in  1786,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Botany,  and  Keener  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  ;  a  duty  which  he 
discharged  till  the  time  of^his  death^. 
which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  No* 
vember,  1819,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  an  Abstract  of 
a  Mathematical  Paper,  by  Professor 
Wallace,  was  read.  In  the  year  1808, 
Mr  Wallace  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  a  paper  on  the  Quad- 
rature of  the  Conic  Sections,  and  the 
Computation  of  Logarithms,  which 
was  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
its  Transactions.  In  that  paper,  ge- 
neral expressions  for  the  reciprocal  of 
any  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  sector ;  like- 
wise for  the  reciprocals  of  its  second 
and  third  power ;  and  analogous  ex- 
pressions were  investigated  for  the  re- 
ciprocals of  the  powers  of  the  logar- 
ithm of  a  number.  These  were  found 
by  principles  at  once  simple  and  ele- 
mentary, without  any  reference  to  the 
differential,  or  other  equivalent  calcu- 
lus; and,  unlike  the  ordinary  series, 
which,  in  some  cases,  converge  too 
slowly  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  they 
are  always  applicable.  In  the  paper  to 
which  this  notice  refers,  the  same  ele- 
mentary principles  are  applied  to  the 
investigration  of  new  series,  for  the  sim- 
ple powers  of  the  areas  of  elliptic  and 
nyperbolic  sectors,  and  for  the  logar- 
ithm of  a  number ;  and  these  are  at 
once  simple  and  symmetrical  in  their 
number,  and  universally  applicable. 
From  the  general  expression  for  the 
area  of  the  sector  of  any  conic  section, 
we  derive  the  following  for  the  arc  of 
a  circle : 
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The  ezpresnoni  for  elliptici  or  hy* 
pericolic  aicUy  and  for  the  logarithm 
of  «oj  mimber,  are  exactly  of  the 
•ame  torm.  The  ternia  of  this  expret* 
«OB  ai«  found  from  the  oosiaet  of  a 
aeriea  of  area  or  sector^  which  amttw 
tiite  a  geometrical  pfosressioo.  In 
like  naDoer,  the  terma  of  the  expnea- 
aioa  ibr  ad  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  aeo- 
tor,  are  formed  from  a  fieries  of  abscia* 
wt  correaposdiag  to  elliptic  and  hy» 
perbolic  lectors,  each  of  which  is  one- 
half  of  that  before  it.  These  abscisssB 
are  ibuad  hj  precisely  the  same  formiiv 
]a  in  the  two  cunrcs  }  aad  ia  the  bor 
giooiog  of  the  paper,  general  theoreaa 
are  iaresttgatcdy  which  expreas  the  v^ 
latioo  between  the  co-ordloatea  corn* 
apoodiag  to  an  elliptic  aad  hyperbolic 
aector»  and  those  which  correspond  to 
any  multiple  of  that  sector.  The  the- 
oiems  are  deduced  from  a  aingle  pro* 
perty  common  to  both  curves,  with- 
out employing  any  geometrical  con* 
atnictJons,  and  without  introducing 
ioipossible  quantities. 

Two  other  p^persj  one^  on  a  Petii- 
faction  found  near  Edinburgh,  and  an- 
other* on  the  Effects  oi  injeoting  a 
Solution  of  Opium  into  a  Vein,  in  an 
anomalous  Nervous  Affection,  were 
then  read*  after  which  the  Society  ad* 
jouraed  till  iNoaemher* 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  So- 
ciety resumed  its  sittings  ;  and  on  the 
27th,  Sir  Walter  Scott*  Bart.*  waa 
dected  Prasideoti  in  the  room  id  Sir 


James  HaU*  Bart.,  who  had  reaigned. 
At  this  meeting,  the  fiDlloviag  rnolQ- 
tion,  moved  by  Dr  Hope,  and  aeeond- 
ed  by  Sir  George  Maekeoxie,  Bart, 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  order- 
ed to  be  transmitted  to  Sir  James  HaH. 
*<  The  Royal  Society  having,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  ^  iame» 
Hall,  BarC/refrained  from  again  pla- 
cing him  at  their  head,  bcjp  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  offer 
him  their  best  thanka,  bo^  imr  his 
bog  and  xealona  services  as  their  Pre^ 
aident,  and  for  the  numerous  valnabk 
communications  vrith  which  he  haa  en- 
riched their  Tranaactiona,  aad  contri* 
buted  materiidly  to  maintain  the  reps- 
tation  of  the  Society." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  4tk  of  De* 
oember,  a  notice  by  Dr  Brewster  waa 
read,  on  the  Distribution  of  Hcst  in 
the  Arctic  Ri^ons.  The  object  of  this 
notice,  which  may  be  consideaad  m  co»* 
tiouation  of  the  Oootor's  fomer  pa- 
per, on  the  Mean  Tewiperaiiire  aif  the 
£arth,  was  to  point  out  the  vemark- 
able  agreement  between  the  Ibrmoh 
which  he  had  fermeriy  given,  and  the 
observations  of  Captain  Parry,  iie 
shewed  that  the  Pole  of  the  earth  waa 
not  the  cddeat  point,  but  that  theie 
were  two  Pdes  of  maximum  oold»  «U 
tuated  at  a  distance  from  the  Pole,aad 
in  the  meridians  passing  through  North 
America  aod  Siberia.  The  a^;reeaMat 
of  this  view  of  the  distrihutsoa  of  lusitt 
with  the  serieaof  obaeimCiDna  jcdnccd 
by  Httmbofak»wBa  also  pointed  fiat; 
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MnA$  by  ftitiftg  «  potkimi  to  tke  two 
Polety  ana  ntomiiiff  their  tenmeratnrey 
the  fttttbor  deduced  a  Keneral  formnUt 
for  all  meridiana,  and  anewedt  that  the 
differencet  between  the  calcttlated  and 
obaenred  remiitt  were  fir  wkhin  the  li- 
mits of  Uie  errors  of  obeenration.  The 
foroi  of  the  iaothermad  lines  resemblea, 
generallyy  that  of  the  isochroinatic 
curfet  which  tvrronnd  the  resnltant 
axes  of  oTttalif  with  two  axes  of 
double  tefiractton.  In  conelasion,  the 
author  pointed  out  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  ma^rnetic  and  taothermai 
curves  in  the  Polar  regions }  and^  no- 
ticing their  nmibrity  of  positioQ,  and 
coi^ecturing  tint  thesie  isothermal  lines 
might  have  a  motion  of  reTolutionronnd 
the  Pole  of  the  earth,  he  shewed  how, 
upon  such  a  sopposition^  the  low  tem- 
peratttie  of  ancient  Europe  miglrt  be 
explained,  and  how  we  might  aoconnt 
for  the  remnns  of  plants,  and  bud  and 
sea  aaimak,  being  fbnnd  in  clnnates 
where  they  conld  not  now  exist. 

On  the  iSth,  three  papers  wcte 
read ;  but  we  shaH  only  notice  Major 
Renneli's  Remarks  on  the  Currenta 
between  the  Parallels  of  Cape  Finis* 
tenre  and  the  Canary  Isbnds.  The  g^ 
neral  reaalt  is>  that  navigators  who  de- 
part from  the  parallel  of  the  suuUiern 
pait  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  ^or  ssj  4(5^,) 
and  sail  in  the  usual  track  southward, 
will  be  assailed  by  a  S.E.  current,  and 
then  by  an  'eatierly  one,  till  they  have 
passed  the  paraUci  of  Oipe  Finisterre, 
when  the  current  viM  again  l«m  to  the 
S.  of  £.  and  gradually  become  m  SJB. 
cunrtent,  tili  having  passed  Cape  St 
Vinoent^  it  becomes  eaaSeHy  sgaiu. 
This  current  is  very  general  aoroas  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay,  between  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin.  Beyond  this 
Bay,  the  current  again  becomes  S.£., 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
25^,  and  is  felt  beyond  Madeira  west- 
ward, that  is  at  least  ISO  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  rate  of  this 
current  varies  considerably;  that  is. 


from  12  to  Wf  or  more  mlleSi  in  M 
hours.  Mqor  Rennell  thinks  16  mikt 
rather  below  the  mean  rate.  Hence,  a 
ship  niling  in  the  usual  track  to  Ma» 
deira  or  the  Canaries,  will  be  carried 
to  the  8.E.  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  per 
day,  or  from  150  to  160  miks  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage  %  and  on  a  S.E. 
by  6.  course,  from  80  to  90  miks  to 
the  E.  of  her  intended  port.  If  we 
suppose  a  S.E.  course,  the  error  in 
easting  will  be  no  less  than  109  miles^ 
a  distance  which  would  carry  a  ship 
bound  for  Tenertfie  to  Allegranza,  or 
FortaTentura,  and  one  making  for  Al- 
fegranza  to  the  Barbery  Coast.  Vessels 
bound  to  the  Canaries,  or  intending  to 
sail  between  those  islands  and  themain-^ 
land  of  Africa,  if  without  chroaome* 
ters,  as  that  class  of  merchant  Ships 
generrily  are,  should,  therefore,  to 
ewry  day's  reckoning,  add  ten  mifer 
Jfinr  easting.  «» It  is  this  current/*  adds 
Major  R.  ^  that  has  furnished  the  ro* 
Tin^  Arabs  of  the  desart  with  their 
victims  from  e^ery  nation,  and  the  good 
Mr  Wilishire  with  objects  of  benevo- 
knee." 

Of  the  papera  read  at  the  different 
meetings  in  January,  the  only  one  we 
shall  notice  here,  is  Mr  Scoresby's  X>e« 
scription  of  a  Magnetimeter  for  Mea- 
suring the  Dip  of  the  Needle.  This 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  small  table 
of  brass,  4^inches  square^  and  Sf  inches 
in  height^  having  a  plate  of  brass  at- 
tached  to  it  by  hmges,  and  movable  hr 
means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  through 
««  arch  of  €50**  of  a  vertical  -circle. 
This  plate  has  a  smafl  straight  groove 
runninj?  from  end  to  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose ofieceiving  bars  of  metal,  the  po- 
larity of  which  is  to  be  determined.. 
These  ban  are  readily  fixed  to  the 
plate,  by  being  slipped  through  a  cir- 
cular aperture  in  the  end  of  a  springs 
which,  perforating  the  morable  plate, 
and  acting  downward,  firmly  embraces 
any  substance  laid  along  the  groove* 
The  angular  position  of  the  morable 
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plate  i»  marked  by  a  mduatied  circle 
screwed  upon  the  aide  of  the  taUe. 
Ob  the  brass  table  is  placed  a  movable 
flat  plate  of  brass,  divided  into  rhumbs 
and  degrees,  and  furnished  with  a  mag- 
netic needle,  with  an  agate  cap  tra- 
versing on  a  brass  or  steel  point*  The 
needle  can  be  changed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances*  a  very 
lightf  and  strongly  magnetized  one  be- 
ing used  in  delicate  experiments.  The 
compass,  or  plate,  carrying  the  needle, 
being  movable,  its  distance  from  the 
bar  resting  on  the  movable  plate,  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  centre  of 
the  hinges  is  one*  tenth  of  an  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  table ;  the  magnetized 
needle  stands  at  the  same  elevation ; 
and  the  bars  in  use  being  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  sunk  in  the 
groove  of  the  movable  plate  to  such 
depth,  that  their  axis,  or  centre,  pre- 
cisely corresponds  with  the  centre  of 
the  hinges ;  hence  the  middle  of  the  ez« 
tremity  of  each  bar  is  at  the  same  ele- 
vation, and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  needle,  in  every  position  of  the 
movable  limb.  To  give  firmness  to  the 
instrument,  in  making  experiments,  the 
table  is  fixed  by  the  feet  to  a  mass  of 
lead,  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight* 
By  means  of  this  plate  of  lead,  which 
has  a  screw  at  each  comer,  the  whole 
apparatus  is  readily  put  into  a  hori- 
zontal position.  With  this  apparatus, 
Mr  Scoresbv  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, which  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  voL  IX.  p.  243,  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  refer. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  5th  of  March, 
there  were  laid  before  the  Society  draw- 


ings, nd  a  description  of  a  85  feet  re- 
flecting telescope,  constructed  by  Mr 
John  Ramage  of  Aberdeen.  Except- 
ing those  of  the  celebrated  Sir  W. 
Herschell,  this,  we  believe,  is  the 
largest  telescope  ever  constructed,  and 
does  honour  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  its 
ingenious  author.  The  speculum  is  S5 
feet  in  focal  length,  and  15  inches  n 
diameter.  The  method  of  observing  is 
by  the  front  view ;  the  power  is  from 
50  to  1500;  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  observer  and  the  luatnimeot 
are  moved,  is  so  simple  and  well  con- 
trived, that  it  can  be  managed  and  di- 
rected to  any  point  of  the  heavens  as 
readily  as  a  three  feet  achromiatic  tele- 
scope. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  there  was  read 
to  the  Society  a  letter  from  Sir  David 
Milne,  Bart.,  to  Profiessor  Russel,  gi- 
ving  an  account  of  the  method  of  fish- 
ing for  brge  corals  in  the  Island  of 
Bermuda.  They  are  found  round  the 
island  in  large  abundance,  in  about 
three  feet  water  at  low  tide ;  and  are 
principally  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
coral  reefs,  where  the  water  deepens 
suddenly  to  10  or  18  feet.  They  are 
fixed  to  the  reef  by  a  kind  of  stalk, 
and  seem  of  all  sizes,  from  two  inches 
to  several  feet  in  diameter,  growing  in 
clusters  like  mushrooms.  When  first 
taken  out  of  the  water,  they  are  of  a 
light  brown  or  snuff  colour  ;  but  after 
a  few  weeks  exposure  to  the  sun,  they 
become  perfectly  white. 

A  great  variety  of  papers,  not  call- 
ing for  particular  notice,  were  read, 
betwixt  this  and  the  18th  of  June, 
when  the  Society  adjoamed  its  nseet- 
ings  till  November. 
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The  Royal  Institute  of  Francey  as 
our  readers  may  perhaps  know,  con- 
sists of  four  branches,,  called  Acade- 
mies ;  the  Academy  oiF  Sciences,  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  French  Academy^  each  of 
which  strictly  confines  itself  to  its  own 
appropriate  department  of  knowledge 
or  of  art.  Of  these  different  branches, 
however,  by  far  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, is  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
reckons  among  its  members,  the  most 
eminent  scientific  characters  of  the 
age ;  and  to  the  proceedings  of  which 
alone,  the  present  abstract  will,  there- 
fore, be  entirely  restricted.  This  de- 
termination has  been  rendered  impera- 
tive on  our  part,  both  by  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  and 
the  comparatively  unimportant  and  un- 
interesting character  of  the  proceed- 
ioffs  of  the  other  three  academies, 
which,  from  the  decided  preference 
given  to  science,  both  during  the  re- 
volution, and  subsequently  under  the 
imperial  government,  have  lost  much 
of  that  reputation,  (particularly  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,}  which  they  possessed  under 
the  ancient  regime. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  com- 
menced its  sittings  for  the  year  1820, 
on  the  dd  of  January,  when  M.  Boue 
read  a  Memoir,  entitled,  *'  A  Geologi- 
cal Essay  on  Scotland,"  which  he  has 
since  published,  in  an  enlarged  form, 
thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of 
any  particular  notice  in  this  place.  On 
the  17th,  M.  Blot  read  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, "  On  a  New  Physical  Property 
which  Plates  of  Glass  acquire,  when 
they    perform    Longitudinal    Vibra- 


tions.** The  property  of  which  M. 
Biot  speaks,  is  the  power  which  glass 
acquires,  while  in  a  state  of  vibration 
to  depolarize  the  light  which  tra- 
verses it.  Having  prepared  a  larger 
jTaUceau  of  polarized  ligiit,  he  received 
it  on  a  plate  of  black  glass,  so  placed 
as  to  occasion  no  reflection,  and  the 
actual  state  of  which  he  had  examined 
before  interposing  it  to  the  path  of  the 
light.  Some  traces  were  now  discover- 
ed, of  colours  corresponding  to  the 
tints  of  the  primary  rings  of  Newton's 
table,  and  bearing  an  evident  analogy 
to  those  presented  by  longitudinal 
pieces  of  glass,  which  have  been  power- 
fully heated,  and  then  rapidly  cool- 
ed. There  was  this  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, that  these  traces  were  most  sen- 
sible towards  the  middle  of  the  piece 
of  glass,  whether  viewed  in  front,  or  la- 
terally, and  that  they  rapidly  diminish- 
ed towards  the  two  sides  of  this  middle 
part,  so  as  to  disappear  entirely  at  the 
extremities.  But  when  the  plate  of ' 
glass  was  interposed  in  the  path  of  the 
ray,  so  that  the  ray  might  pass  direct- 
ly through  its  thickness,  which. was 
about  seven  millimetres,  (.27559  inches,) 
a  slight  change  was  with  difficulty  per- 
ceived, in  the  languid  reflection  which 
took  place  on  the  blackened  glass,  pre- 
pared to  absorb  the  polarizedray ;  but 
if  one-half  of  the  plate  of  glass,  taken 
by  the  middle,  was  rubbed  with  a  mois- 
tened cloth,  so  as  to  excite  longitudi- 
nal vibrations,  while  the  other  half  was 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  faisceau  of 
polarized  light,  at  each  time  a  sound 
was  produced,  a  brilliant  flash  of  white 
light  shone  on  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
sorbent glass,  which  proves  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  direc^ 
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tion  of  the  polarization  i  and  the  more 
th(>  ttound  (it«  tone  remainingtheiaine) 
became  full  and  intenset  the  brighter 
was  the  light  thus  perceived,  vihw  the 
moment  it  ceased,  the  absorbent  glass 
resumed  its  original  state,  and  the  po- 
larization its  primitive  direction.  If» 
instead  of  transmitting  the  pobrized 
faisceau  across  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  which  was  seven  millim^tresy  it 
was  directed  across  its  breadth,  which 
was  SO,  (1.18II0  inches,)  immediate* 
}j  delicate  lines  of  colour,  analogous  to 
the  first  order  of  rings,  appeared  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  plate^ 
modifying  the  primitive  coloured  striae, 
and  presentinsv  not  only  the  bluish 
white  of  the  first  order,  but  descend- 
ing even  to  the  orange.  M.  Biot  con- 
cluded the  detail  of  these  curious  ex- 
periments, by  some  remarks  on  the 
ratio  of  the  distribution  of  the  light 
dicited  by  these  ribratory  motions  in 
the  particles  of  the  }5btes  of  glass,  and 
by  a  comparison  of  the  results  with 
some  prerious  experiments  by  MM. 
Savart  and  Chladny. 

At  the  same  sitting,  M.  Dumeril, 
in  the  name  of  a  committee,  made  a  re- 
port of  a  case  in  practiod  medicine, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Academy  by  M.  Chomel.  A  young 
woman,  after  having  experienced  se- 
Tend  attacks  of  hysteria,  was  seized 
with  a  periodical  cough,  which  com- 
menced every  dajr  about  two  o'clock, 
and  continued  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence for  seven  or  eight  hours.  This 
Criodical  access  of  coughing  had 
en  transformed  into  real  attacks  t)f 
hysteria,  and  this  conversion,  provo- 
ked, or.  produced,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  extract  of  helladona,  (deadly 
nightshade,)  waa,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  more  fortunate,  as  the  at- 
tacks of  hysteria  yielded  easily  to  the 
administration  of  quinquina  (Perurian 
bark). 

The  proceedings  of  the  Academy, 
in  February,  do  not  call  for  any  par- 


ticular notice.  At  the  tittiiig  of  the 
6th  o£  March,  M.  Canchy  made  a  re- 
port on  a  Note  of  M.  Lepely,  relative 
to  the  summation  of  desceoding  pro- 
grressions.  This  Note  cbntaina  the 
curious  proposition,  which,  however, 
may  be  demonstrated  by  a  simi^  com- 
parison of  triangles,  that  if,  in  •  tn- 
pezium  having  three  sides  emat  to  one 
another,  «nd  smaller  than  tne  feurdi, 
the  two  sides  not  parallel  be  produced 
till  they  meet,  the  lengtha  oonpriaed 
under  these  two  rides,  between  the 
point  where  they  meet,  and  the  base 
of  the  trapezium,  will  be  naflsericsdly 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  desoendinfl^ 
geometrical  progreasion,  which  abaffl 
have  for  its  ratio,  the  relation  between 
the  two  panllel  rides ;  and  for  its  term, 
the  smallest  of  these  sides. 

On  the  ISth,  M.  de  Humboldt  read 
a  most  iogenions  memoir,  '«  Oo  the 
Nocturnal  Increase  in  the  Intensity  of 
Sonnd."  This  phenomenon  hsa  been 
remarked  from  the  remotest  antiquity* 
Aristotle  speaks  of  it  in  his  Prailemit 
(Sect.  XL  qusBst*  5  and  2S,)  and  Plu- 
tarch in  his  jDialagwea,  {Sympog^  Lib. 
VIII.  cap.  S.  voL  II.  p.  720,  F^snck. 
Edit.  1620^)  and  numerous  atteniptf 
have  at  different  times  been. made,  to 
give  a  satisfoctory  solution  of  a  ^ct, 
which  every  one  must  have  observed. 
Prior  to  that  proposed  in  the  memoir 
of  this  celebrated  traveller,  wa  are  not 
aware  of  any  that  deserve  the  name  of 
scientific,  or  serve,  even  in  an  imper- 
fect degree,  to  explain  and  connect  the 
numerous  facts  which  have  been  ob- 
served and  recorded.  In  thia  paper, 
the  ingenious  author  considers  only 
the  increase  of  intensity  in  a  trsoqud 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  there  being  no 
difficulty  as  to  that  produced  by  the 
wind  during  the  night,  and  vrfiich  is 
modified  by  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  direction  of  the  vriod  and 
that  of  the  sommus  rs«.  Under  the 
same  zone,  fior  exampk,  between  the 
tropics,  the  noctnmal  increase  of  the 
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iotftiilqr  iof  aowid  ippeaivd  ta  d^  an-  - 
tborgiyaleripdiefAaiM  dMm  on  the 
back  of  the  AndJct,  at  the  height  of 
SOm  a^knt  (9841$  feet)  aboTe  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  aoii  won  coneider* 
M»  IB  loar  regioBt  in  the  midet  of 
contineiitt  then  in  the  open  tea.  In 
tbt^e  di&reoces  betveen  the  higher 
aod  lower  regioas  of  equinoctial  Ame- 
rica, the  rektionB  of  iateniitj  are  coo. 
sidcted  nader  the  sane  barometrical 
presaure,  the  object  of  the  anchor  be* 
log  not  to  compare  the  abaolate  iaten<> 
•ity  at4iffereDt  hctghtSt  but  the  difler* 
enee  between  the  noctnmal  and  diitr- 
nal  tntennty  on  the  plateaux  and  on  the 
plamt.*  The  sound  of  the  Grand  Cata* 
racts  of  the  Oronoco,  heard  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  league,  ia  the 
plain  which  surrounds  the  mission  of 
Atures^  creates  a  belief  that'  one  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  coast  studded  with 
reefs  aod  breakers,  is  three  times  louder 
io  the  night  than  during  the  day,  and 
gives  an  inexpressible  charm  to  these 
solitary  regions.  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  increase  of  intensity  in  a 
desert  where  nothing  exisu  to  disturb 
the  silence  of  nature?  This,  the  au« 
thor  shews,  cannot  be  owing  to  the  di- 
minished temperature  during  the  night, 
which,  instead  of  augmenting,  rather 
retards  the  rapidity  with  which  sound 
is  propagated.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  cuirent  of  wind  opposed 
to  the  direction  of  the  souad,  aod  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  air,  by  which  ,the 
density,  and  coosequeatly  tne  elasticity 
are  diminished.  Nor,  ia  regions  unin- 
habited by  man,  can  this  remarlcable 
phenamenon  be  accoonted  for  by  the 
cessation  of  the  humming  of  insecu, 


the  ehaontinr  of  Urda,  orthe  mstlkig 
pf  leaves  i  for  in  the  fiscfots  which 
border  on  the  Oronoco,  tks  air  is  con. 
stantly  fifled  with  innnmerable  multi* 
tttdes  of  mosqitttosi  the  homatng  of 
insects  i^  much  stronger  during  the 
night  than  daring  the  day  I  and  the 
breezei  if  felt  at  aH,  does  not  blow  till 
after  sun>-iet*  The  author  thinks  that 
the  presence  of  the  sun  acts  on  the 
propagation  aod  intensity  of  sounds  by 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  currents  of 
air  of  different  density,  and  the  par* 
tial  undulations  of  the  atmosphere, 
caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  soil.  In  a  traaqutt 
state  of  the  air,  whether  it  be  dr^,  or 
charged  with  humidity,  the  sonorous 
wave^is  propc^ated  without  difficulty  % 
but  when  the  atmosphere  is  traversed 
ia  aU  directions,  by  smaU  currents  of 
warmer  air,  the  sonorous  wave  is  iM- 
ded  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  ise* 
turns  upon  the  other,  and  retards  the 
propagation  of  sound ;  in  short,  th# 
cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  want 
of  homogeneity  in  the  elastic  medium. 
In  order  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  thede 
currents  of  heated  air  which  rise  du- 
ring the  day  from  a  soil  unequally 
acted  on  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  author 
relates  several  experiments  which  he 
made  under  the  tropics.  In  the  Slanor 
or  Steppes  of  Venezuela,  he  found  the 
sand,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  at 
52.5^t  and  sometimes  even  at  60^  of 
the  Centigrade  thermometer,  (196.5* 
aod  140^  FahrV  The  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  shade  of  a  BoaibaK,  wa# 
3^.9^  (97.16*  F.)  5  in  the  sun,  at  1$ 
inches  above  the  ground,  42.8*  <10G^ 
F.).  In  the  night,  the  ten^erature  of 


*  The  variationa  of  absolate  istensitv^  observed  at  different  elevations  in  the  at* 
mospliere^  have  long  ago-be^n  explai^  by  the  mathematicsl  theory  of  aouiid.  jUU 
PoissQ^  {Jaurnai  de  fMeoie  FohfUct^nique,  VII.  323)  has  even  fnrived  ^  the  ro- 
markable  r^avXt,  that  the  intenaity  of  sQ^nd  Dsopagated  upwards  or  downwards,  yer- 
tically,  or  i^i  oblique  sonorova  ray^  d^^ds  only  po  the  density  of  the  stratuqi  of 
air  from  which  the  sound  issues. 
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the  sand  wat  only  28**  (82.5^  F.) ;  it , 
had  lost  more  than  ^4*  (4S.2°  F.) 
Near  the  cataracts  of  the  Oronoco, 
the  soil  being  covered  with  a  rich  ve- 
getation, is  seldom  heated,  during  the 
day,  beyond  30^,  (86°  F.,)  the  air 
being  2(jo  (79°  F.),  while  the  im- 
mense  masses  of  surrounding  granite, 
are*  at  the  same  time,  heated  as  high 
as  48°  (118.4°  F.).  If  the  cause  of 
the  nocturnal  increase  of  sound,  here 
pointed  out,  be  true,  it  need  surprise 
no  one,  that  under  the  torrid  xone, 
this  increase  should  be  greater  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent  than  in  the 
open  sea  ;  in  the  plains,  than  on  the 
back  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  surface 
of  the  sea  is  uniformly  heated,  and 
never  above  29°  C- ;  while  the  surface 
of  the  continents,  unequally  coloured, 
and  composed  of  materials  which  ra- 
diate  differently,  acquires^  near  the 
equator,  temperatures  which  vary 
from  30°  C.  to  52°  C.  Under  the  tro- 
pics, the  earth  is  generally,  during  the 
night,  warmer  than  the  air;  in  the 
temperate  zone,  during  calm  and  se- 
rene nights,  it  becomes  4°  or  5°  C. 
colder.  In  a  word,  the  phenomenon 
depends  upon  that  want  of  homoge* 
neity  in  the  vertical  columns  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which,  according  to  M. 
Arago,  is  abo  the  true  cause  of  the 
scintillation,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  the 
stars. 

At  the  same  sitting,  M.  DumerH 
read  a  report,  in  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  examine  the  Memoir, 
presented  to  the  Academy,  by  M. 
Devize,  and  in  which  he  discusses  the 
important  question.  Whether  the  yel- 
low fever  be  contagious  ?  We  are  in- 
duced to  notice  this  Memoir,  because 
many  of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
the  author,  on  the  subject  of  contagion' 
and  infection^  differ  entirelv  from  those 
of  wKich  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak,  in  submitting  to  our  read- 
ers, a  condensed  abstract  of  the  facts 
16 


and  reasonings  in  Dr  Femton's  Mt 
paper,  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  (and  since  published  in 
vol.  IX.  of  their  Transactions)  on  the 
subject  of  Mtesma.  M.  Devdze  tlunks 
that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  eomtagumst 
and  that  its  developement  and  propo- 
gation  are  the  result  of  imfection,  la- 
Jedion^  according  to  this  author,  u  a 
morbific  mode  by  which  a  centre  of 
putrefaction  gives  to  an  individual, 
subjected  to  its  influence,  the  pre-dis- 
position  to  contract  a  disease  of  a  par- 
ticular description,  or,  at  least*  occa- 
sions the  determination  of  that  disease, 
when  the  individual  has  been  already 
pre^disposed  to  contract  it.  The  con- 
stant characteristics  of  infectious  <iis- 
eases  are,  that  they  originate  in  all 
places  under  the  influence  of  a  centre 
of  putrefaction,  and  never  anywhere 
else ;  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
may  be  attacked  by  them  at  the  same 
moment,  without  any  previous  com- 
munication between  them,  &c.  Can* 
iagion,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mode  of  a 
disease  by  which  an  individual  seized 
with  a  morbific  affection  communicates 
it  to  another,  by  means  of  a  virus  at- 
tached to  a  solid  body,  or  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  facts  upon 
which  M.  Devize  grounds  bis  opinions 
are  these :  1 .  In  all  countries  where  the 
yellow  fever  habitually  prevaib^  there 
are  places  where  it  is  never  developed, 
except  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
imported  the  c;erm  or  disease  from  the 
focus  of  infection :  2.  Under  temperate 
chnuites,  the  malady  never  spreads  in 
the  plains,  and  the  elevated  quarteia 
of  cities  are  often  exempt  from  this 
scourge,  when  it  ravages  those  parts 
which  are  low  and  humid :  3.  In  well 
regulated  hospitals,  the  yellow  fever 
never  shews  itself,  except  on  those  in- 
dividuals who  were  affected  with  it 
when  they  entered  :  4.  Eighteen  indt>> 
viduals  died  at  Alcala  de  los  Panderos, 
of  the  yellow  fever,  which  they  had 
contracted  at  Seville,  while  no  inhabi« 
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tant  of  Alcah  was  attacked  by  it : 
And*  &•  It  has  neyer,  accordiag  to  M» 
Dev^zcy  been  found  possible  to  propa- 
gate the  yellow  fet er  by  inoculation. 

In  the  subsequent  sittings  of  this 
xnonthy  the  Academy  was  occupied  in 
judging  and  awarding  the  prizes  for 
treatises  on  various  questions  of  science 
previously  proposed  as  subjects  for 
competition. 

The  proceedings  during  the  month 
of  Apnl  require  no  particular  notice. 
On  the  Ist  of  May,  M.  de  la  Place 
announced  to  the  Academy,  the  re- 
commencement of  the  important  ope- 
ration lonflp  since  beffun  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Depdi  ae  la  GuerrCf  and 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  Sardi- 
nian astronomers ;  it  consists  in  the 
measurement  of  the  parallel  comprized 
between  Bordeaux  and  Fiume.  In  or- 
der to  complete  the  geodesical  part^  it 
is  only  necessary  to  construct  a  small 
number  of  triangles  on  the  Alps.  On 
the  15th|.M.  Chossat  presented  a  Me- 
moir on  the  Nenrotts  System,  upon 
Animal  Heat.  This  valuable  paper, 
from  the  great  multiplicity  of  tne  e^;- 
periments  and  details,  admits  not  of  any 
intelligible  abridgment^  within  the  li- 
mits we  cad  afford,  and  we  therefore 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  scientific  reader 
to  the  Journal  de  Phytique^  vol.  XCI. 
pp.  5  and  90. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  5th  of  June,  a 
Memoir  was  read  by  M.  Benoiston  de 
Cliftteauneuf,  on  the  mortality  produ- 
ced by  Affections  of  the  Pulmonary 
System.  The  examinations  of  the  re- 
gisters of  deaths  in  the  dty  of  Paris, 
(said  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care)  for  the  years  1816,  1817,  and 
1818,  give  62,441  deaths  in  all,  of 
which 

604  have  been  caused  by  asthma } 

1894  by  pleurisy  and  peripocumony ; 

4259  by  catarrhs ; 

6971  by  phthisis. 

13,728 


So  that  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  sys- 
tem cause  more  than  the  fifth  |Hirt  of 
all  the  deaths  which  take  pbce  in  Pa- 
ris ;  and  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  diseases  operate,  are  as 
follow : 

Asthma  carries  off  one  in  100. 
Pleurisy  and  peripneumony  one  in  SS. 
Catarrhs  one  in  15. 
Phthisis  one  m  9. 

The  autumn  is  generally  supposed 
the  period  of  the  year  most  ntal  to 
consumptive  patients  |  the  author  of 
the  Memoir  has  shewn  that,  in  the  in- 
stance of  Paris  at  least,  this  opinion  is 
not  well  founded.  The  average  of 
1816,  1817,  and  1818,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  comparative  results,  shewing 
>the  relative  mortality  occasioned  by 
phthisis  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Spring,  1892. 
Summer,  1621. 
Autumn,  1723. 
Winter,  17S5. 

From  which  it  appem  that  spring 
and  winter  are  the  seasons  most  fatd 
to  consumptive  patients  in  the  French 
capital.  With  regard  to  the  female  sex» 
M.  de  Ch^teauneuf  shews,  that  in  ¥%• 
ris  a  third  more  women  than  of  men 
die  of  consumption,  while  in  the  villa 
ges  round  Pans  the  mortality  is  nearly 
equal  among  the  sexes ;  the  proportion 
for  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
one  in  eleven,  instead  of  one  in  nine,  as 
in  the  capital  ;  and  from  ten  to  fifty 
is  the  penod  of  life  both  in  Paris  and 
the  country  at  which  phthisis  produces 
the  greatest  ravages. 

We  shall  conclude  the  proceediMrs 
of  this  year  with  a  brief  notice  tof  the 
Lectures  of  M.  Ampere,  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

28th  September.-^M.  Amp^  re- 
duced the  phenomena  observed  by  M. 
Oersted  to  two  general  facts.     He 
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•hewed  that  the  current  in  the  pile  ^o(» 
upon  the  magnetic  needle  Hke  that  of 
the  communicating  wire.  He  described 
the  experiments-by  which  he  had  esta- 
blished the  attraction  or  repulsion  of 
the  whole  of  a  magnetic  needle  bj  the 
communicating  wire,  as  well  as  the  in- 
struments which  he  proposed  to  have 
constructed,  and,  among  others,  spirals 
and  galvanic  helices.  He  stated,  that 
in  every  case  these  last  would  produce 
the  same  effect  as  magnets.  He  next 
entered  into  some  details  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conceived  magnets  in- 
debted for  their  properties  solely  to 
electrical  currents  in  planes  perpendi- 
cular to  their  axis,  and  upon  the  simi- 
lar currents  which  be  believed  to  exist 
in  the  terrestrial  globe ;  so  that  he  re- 
duced all  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
to  effects  purely  electrical. 

Sept.  25.— M.  Ampere  more  fully 
developed  his  theory^  and  announced 
the  novel  fact  of  the  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of  two  electrical  currents,  with* 
out  the  interposition  of  a  magnet ;  a 
fact  which  he  had  observed  in  conduc- 
tors of  the  spiral  form. 

Oct.  9. — M.  Ampere  exhibited  to 
the  Academy  the  experiments  which 
establish  the  identity  of  action  between 
the  communicating  wires  and  the  en- 
closed curves^  and  which  he  conceived 
similar  to  electrical  currents  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  line  which  con- 
nects the  two  poles  of  the  magnets. 
In  the  two  rectilineal  electrical  cur- 
rents^ he  pointed  out  the  same  effects 
which  he  had  indicated  at  the  former 
sitting  in  the  currents  of  the  spiral 
conductors.  He  then  described  the 
method  he  has  since  adopted  for  cal- 
culating the  effects  of  electrical  cur- 
rents of  a  given  length  ;  after  which  he 
proceeded,  by  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  experiment  and  calculation  re- 
spectively, to  determine  the  law  of  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  two  por- 
tions infinitely  small  of  electrical  cur- 
rents. He  also  dwelt  upon  those  difier- 


ences  which  establish  not  only  ft  < 
milarity,  but  abnott  a  complete  oppo- 
sition, between  the  attractions  aftd  re- 
pulsions of  electrical  currents  and  thoae 
of  common  electricity. 

Oct.  16. — M.  Ampere  read  ft  not^^ 
relative  to  the  fine  experiments  of  Ml 
Arrago^on  the  magnetizing  of  steel  by 
means  of  the  current  produced  by  a 
voltaic  pile.  The  object  of  the  note 
was  to  shew,  that  all  the  circumstaBoes 
of  this  action  of  the  electrical  currenta 
were  conformable  to  what  he  had  al- 
ready announced'  on  the  identity  of 
these  currents  and  of  those  whic^  he 
conceives  to  exist  in  magnets,  and  that 
they  might  be  considered  as  complex 
ting  the  demonstration  of  that  reanark- 
able  law. 

Oct.  SO. — ^M.  Ampdre  annonnced 
to  the  Academy,  that,  in  confomitj 
with  his  theory  oJF  the  pheaonena  pre- 
sented by  electrical  currents  and  by- 
magnets,  the  action  of  the  terrestrial 
globe  brought*  in  a  plane  perpendicii- 
lar  to  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needk,  the  plane  of  a  moveable  portion 
of  the  conductor  of  a  voltaic  pfle»  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  almost  an  entire 
circuit.  He  described  two  forms  of 
apparatus,  the  first  of  which  had  ser- 
ved to  produce  the  movement  of  the 
communicating  wire,  in  the  direction 
of  the  needle  of  a  compass  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  according  to  the  line  of 
declination;  the  second,  that  whidi 
corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  dip- 
ping needle  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian.  '  At  the  same  time,  he  exhi- 
bited an  instrument  by  which  a  portion 
of  an  electrical  current,  the  conductor 
of  which  is  attached  to  a  vertical  pi- 
vot, may  be  deflected  by  the  action  of 
another  current,  by  which  means  the 
two  currents  become  parallei^  and  fol- 
low the  same  direction. 

Nov.  6. — Having  announced  to  the 
Academy  a  fact  relative  to  the  action 
of  spiral  conductors^  which  he  had  dis- 
covered before  he  was  aware  of  its 
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caosei  and  whicb  M.  Arago  had  equally 
obaenredy  M«  Ampere  arrived  at  the 
following  results:*—!.  A  very  simple 
means  ofneutraUzing  the  longitudinal 
effect  of  an  electrical  current  in  a  con- 
ductor of  a  spiral  form^and  hence,  of  re* 
ducing  the  action  of  the  transverse  ef« 
fecti  then  entirely  identical  with  that  of 
a  magnet.  2.  A  law,  which  the  author 
had  no  farther  verified  than  in  relation 
to  the  action  exercised  by  that  species 
of  currents,  but  which  appears  to  be 
true  in  general  of  every  one  of  those 
portionSf  infinitely  smaU,  of  which,  in 
order  to  calculate  their  effects,  electri- 
cal currents  must  be  considered  a^ 
composed.  At  the  same  sitting,  he 
also  exhibited  an  instrument,  by  which 
the  effect  of  a  current  in  a  spiral  con- 
ductor IS  neutralized  in  this  manner 
by  the  prolongation  of  that  conduc- 
tor, which  returns,  in  a  straight  line, 
into  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  sides  of  a 
glass  tube*  This  instrument,  sus* 
pended  by  a  needle,  like  the  needle  of 
a  compass,  presents  all  the  properties 
of  one,  when  acted  upon  by  a  mag- 
net s  its  extremities  representthe  poles^ 
in  the  situation  which,  according  to 
the  theory,  they  ought  to  occupy. 

Nov.  13.— At  this  sitting,  M.  Am- 
pere read  a  note  upon  the  electro*  che- 
mical effects,  of  a  spiral  iron  wire, 
tubmitted  solely  to  the  action  of  the 
terrestrial  globe.  The  action  of  the 
earth  directing  an  electrical  current, 
at  well  as  it  directs  a  magnet,  our  au- 
thor thinks^that  this  action,  like  that 
of  a  magnet  in  the  experiment  of  M. 
Fresnel,  ought  to  have  some  influence 
on  the  oxydation  of  an  iron  wire  in 
water.  M«  Ampere  caused  to  be  im- 
mersed, under  a  small  glass  receiver, 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chlorure  of  so- 
dium, the  two  extremities  of  an  iron 
wire,  that  made  thirty  revolutions 
round  a  cylinder  of  pasteboard,  the 
axis  of  which  was  nearly  parallel  to 
the  dipping  needle.     The  two  wires 


soon  appeared  covered  with  several 
bubbles,  which,  agreeably  to  theory, 
were  more  numerous  upon  the  .wire 
which  corresponded  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  pile.  Dunng  three  days 
that  the  apparatus  continued  in  action, 
the  author  several  times  caused  the 
bubbles  which  had  been  formed  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  receiver,  till  no  aaore 
remained  on  the  wires.  Each  time  new 
ones  were  produced  on  the  wire  which 
had  at  first  given  out  the  greatest 
number,  and  which  continued  brilliant 
to  the  end  of  the.  experiment.  The 
other  wire,  after  being  oxidized,  pre- 
sented few  or  .no  bubbles.  The  ap- 
paratus having  been  overturned  by  ac- 
cident, M.  Ampere  was  prevented  from 
discovering  whether  the  bubble  which 
rose  to  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver 
contained  hydrogen,  or  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  azote  than  atmospheric  air, 
or  if  it  was  air,  such  as  is  generally 
contained  in  water,  and  which  would 
have  been  disengaged  by  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  apartment. 
In  repeating  the  experiment  with  the 
same  apparatus,  M.  Ampere  disco- 
vered only  slight  indications  of  electro- 
chemical action  ;  so  that,  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  that  peculiar  species  of  ac- 
tion, doubts  stiU  remain,  which  future 
and  more  varied  experiments  can  only 
remove. 

Dec.  4. — The  object  of  M.  Am- 
pere, on  the  present  occasion,  was  to 
find  the  analytical  expression  of  the 
mutual  action  of  the  two  electrical 
currents,  from  a  general  law,  deduced 
from  a  multitude  of  facts  and  experi- 
ments previously  developed ;  which 
law  consists  in  this,  that  if  we  assume 
an  infinitely  small  portion  of  an  elec« 
trical  current,  and  conceive,  at  the 
same  point  in  space,  other  portions  of 
electrical  currents,  also  infinitely  small, 
which  may  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  first,  in  direction  and  intensity, 
whicb  the  elements  of  a  force  have  m 
amount  and  direciion»  relatively  to  that 
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forcet  the  combination  of  these  por- 
tions of  electrical  currents  correspond- 
ing to  the  constituent,  will,  in  everj 
case,  exert  precisely  the  same  action  as 
that  which  corresponds  to  their  result- 
ant. It  is  from  this  law  that  he  has 
deduced  the  analytical  expression  of 
the  mutual  action  of  two  small  por- 
tions of  electrical  currents :— >first,  in 
the  case  io  which  they  are  both  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  which  joins  their 
point  of  bisection ;  and,  secondly*  in 
the  general  case,  where  they  form  with 
that  line  any  angles  whatever,  as  » 
and  fi.  In  both  cases,  the  analyti- 
cal expression  has  be^n  developed ; 
btttf  as  we  have  not  room  to  set  down 
the  different  steps,  we  must  content 
ourselves,  instead  of  merely  giving  the 
resulting  formula,  which  would  be  un- 
iotelli^ble  by  itself,  with  referring  the 
scientific  reader  to  the  JournM  de 
Phygufue^  xci.  226,  where  he  will  find 
the  subject  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
luminous  manner. 

Dec.  11. — At  this  sitting,  M.  Am- 
pire  read  a  supplement  to  the  fore- 
going Memoir,  io  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  two  experiments  which 
tend  to  verify  the  formula  he  had  pre- 
viously deduced,  and  subjoined  some 
observations  on  the  analogy  existinfir 
between  this  forniula  and  that  which 
expresses  the  effects  of  radiant  heat, 
and  likewise  upon  the  consequences 
deduced  from  that  formula,  which 
agree  perfectly  with  the  facts  obser- 
ved by  other  philosophers. 

In  the  proceedings  of  1821,  nothing 
deserving  particular  mention  was  laid 
before  the  Academy,  till  the  1 2th  of 
March,  when  M.  Halle  read  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  a  Memoir  of 
M.  Chomel,  entitled,  *'  Observations 
on  the  use  of  the  Sulphates  of  Qui- 
nine and  Cinchonine  in  Intermitting 
Fevers." — ^The  object  of  the  author 
was  to  ascertain  if  the  substances 
known  under  the  names  of  quinine  and 
dnckomnCf  that  is,  the  characteristic 


alkalis  of  the  yellow  and  grey  quin- 
quina, combined  in  the  state  of  aul- 
phates,  rendered  more  soluble  by  that 
combination,  and  preserving  the  pun- 
gency peculiar  to  the  quinquinas  from 
whicti  they  are  extracted,  possess  the 
qualities  of  febrifuge  in  the  saioe  de- 
cree with  the  original  bark*  M.  Dou- 
ble, a  physician  of  extensive  practice 
and  great  experience,  had  already 
shewn  the  utility  of  these  compounds 
in  the  treatment  of  tertian  and  double- 
tertian,  quartan  and  double»<|uartan 
fevers.  In  his  hands  the  administra- 
tion of  sulphate  of  quinine  had  been 
attended  with  immediate  and  complete 
success,  and  generally  after  the  first 
doses,  in  the  cases  of  six  patients  of 
different  ages,  among  whom  were  an 
infant  of  nine  years  old,  and  a  woman 
whose  health  was  impaired  by  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  critical  age.  The 
number  of  observations  recorded  by 
M.  Chomel  is  fourteen ;  in  six  of 
which  the  cessation  of  the  fever  waa 
owing  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and 
took  place  either  immediately  after 
the  first  dose,  or  after  the  second. 
The  doses  generally  effectual  consist- 
ed of  from  6  to  12  grains  %  in  only  a 
single  instance  did  they  amount  to  24  ; 
in  one  case,  complete  success  followed 
the  administration  of  a  dose  of  5 
grains,  in  another  of  8  and  12,  al- 
though in  the  first  of  these  instances 
the  simple  bark  had  been  administered 
in  half-ounce  doses  without  any  sen- 
sible effect,  and  in  the  other  the  ex- 
tract in  doses  of  a  drachm  each.  The 
sulphate  of  cinchonine  was  employed 
by  M.  Chomel  only  in  one  instance  ; 
from  6  to  20,  and  from  20  to  24*  grains 
were  requisite  to  produce  complete 
success.  In  the  thirteenth  observa- 
tion, the  resinous  matter  of  quinquina, 
in  doses  of  one  and  two  ounces,  was 
first  employed  without  any  success ; 
then  the  ligneous  part  in  doses  of  one 
ounce ;  and  thirdly,  the  sulphate  pre- 
pared with  the  quinine  extracted  from 
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the  Carthagina  bark  in  doses  of  24 
grains ;  immediately  after  this  last  trial 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  extracted  from 
yellow  quinquina,  given  in  doses  of 
the  same  amount,  definitively  termi- 
nated the  fever.  In  three  cases  the 
salts  of  quinine  failed^  as  well  as  the 
bark  in  its  original  state. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  M.  Cuvier 
presented  to  the  Academy  the  head 
of  Descartes,  which  M.  Berzelius, 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm, had  purchased,  at  a  public  sale, 
in  Sweden,  and  which  he  had  been 
eager  to  transmit  to  the  native  coun- 
try of  that  truly  great  man.  He  also 
read  the  letter,  in  which  M.  Berzelius 
gives  an  account  of  the  particulars, 
hitherto  unknown,  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  that  head,  and  which  tend  to 
establish  its  genuineness.  At  the  t 


time,  M.  Cuvier  presented  an  en^a- 
ved  portrait  of  Descartes,  remarking, 
that  all  the  traits  indicated  by  the  os- 
seous parts,  are  similar  to  the  charac- 
ters ot  the  head  presented  by  M.  Ber- 
zelius ;  which,  according  to  M.  Cu- 
vier, completed  the  proof  that  this 
was  in  reality  the  head  of  Descartes.* 
The  remaining  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  for  the  year  possess  no  man- 
ner of  interest,  either  to  the  gene- 
ral or  scientific  reader,  if  we  except 
a  masterly  Memoir  by  M.  de  Laplace, 
on  the  Attraction  of  Spherical  Bodies, 
and  the  Repulsion  of  Elastic  Fluids, 
which  was  read  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  of  which  we  will  e'ndea« 
vour  to  give  some  account,  in  the  view 
of  the  Improvements  and  Discoveries 
in  Science  during  the  years  1820,  and 
1821. 


*  Descartes  died  at  Stockholm,  whither  he  had  repaired  at  the  request  of  Qneen 
Christina,  on  the  1 1th  of  February  1650,  (in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,)  and  his  ro- 
mains  were  interred  in  that  capital ;  but  seventeen  vears  afterwards  removed  to  Pa>- 
ris,  where  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  St  Gene- 
vieve du  Mont.  How,  when  the  exhumation  took  place,  the  head  of  this  great  phi- 
losopber  was  left  behind,  neither  M.  Berzelius  nor  the  French  Academicians  have 
thought  proper  to  inform  us.  M.  Delambre  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  skull  in  question. 
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The  year  1831>  like  the  two  former, 
was  upon  the  whole  prodacttve»  aod 
the  fan  in  the  prices  of  land  produce^ 
which  commenced  in  1819^  has  pro- 
ceeded with  little  interruption  ever 
tfince  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  a 
marked  improvement,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  in  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  consumers,  other 
than  the  agricultural  classes  them* 
ielves,  and  with  the  ports  of  this  coun- 
try closed  against  tlie  importation  of 
foreign  grain. 

Yet  the  weather  was  not  so  steadily 
favourable,  as  in  some  former  seasons. 
The  first  two  months  of  the  year,  in- 
deed, were  uncommonly  mild  and  plea- 
sant, but  March  and  April  were  wet, 
and  May,  June,  and  the  greater  part 
of  July,  cold,  with  frequent  hail- 
showers,  hoar-frost,  and  the  wind  from 
the  north.  About  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  prospect  of  the  harvest  was 
by  no  means  encouraging,  especially 
upon  thin  dry  soils,  some  refreshing 
showers  fell,  after  which  the  tempera* 
ture  became  higher,  and  the  weather. 


though  Btill  variable,  coutitraed  fricDd- 
ly  to  the  ripening  ^ad  ingatbemg  of 
the  crops,  till  the  Whole  were  secured 
in  good  order,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  Ktngdoih.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England ; 
but  in  the  south  of  England  and  alio 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  a  great  deal 
of  rain  tell  for  ahout  a  month,  from 
the  last  week  of  August,  which  inju- 
red the  wheat  and  barley  in  some  dis- 
tricts to  such  a  degree,  that  the  com 
market  rose  very  rapidly  ;  wheat  from 
54s.  7d.,  the  weekly  average  on  the 
Ist  of  September,  to  70s.  7d.  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  and  appre^ 
hensions  of  scarcity  became  very  pie- 
valent.  But  the  decline  of  prices 
which  occurred  in  October,  proved  that 
the  damage  was  but  pattiai,  and  that 
the  alarm  was  unfounded.  The  same 
variable  weather  continued  to  the  eod 
of  the  year.  In  November  and  De- 
cember the  rains  were  so  copious,  that 
many  of  the  rivers  overflowed  their 
banks ;  but  the  greatest  loaaca  were 
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niitaifMd  «t  teai  the  witdt)  hating 
been  remaviLaUy  vioknt  daring  De- 
cember, occnioned  many  tlupwrecks 


on  onr  coast 


The  following  abstract  from  a  Re- 
gister kept  near  Perth,  affords  a  gene- 


Jsnuiuy 

Febfuiu7  J  ....  4  . 
March  «  .  .  .  .  «  . 
April  «....*. 

May  

June  

July  

Augnsi       

September 

October       ....... 

November 

t>0eember  ....... 


Uponaodmparison  with  1820)  there 
has  bten  nore  rain  in  1821  by  about 
6^  inchdSy  while  the  medium  tempera- 
XUv6  wa4  higher  by  1.S8. 

With  ihe  exception  of  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  the  com 
maribat  exhibited  little  fluctuation  in 
prices,  seldbm  ranging  more  than  be- 
tween 50s.  and  B69*  for  wheat,  and 
moot  generally  veering  round  the  lat- 
ter rate,  till  near  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  this,  a^d  all  other  kinds  of  com, 
experienced  a  considerable  depression. 
The  price  of  bread,  however,  did  not 
always  correspond  with  that  of  wheat; 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  partial  injury 
which  tnis  grain  had  sustained  in  Sep- 
tember, the  quartern  loaf,  after  the 
harrestf  continued  higher  than  in  its 
usual  proportion  to  wheat.  The  most 
common  rate  in  London,  before  Sep- 
tember, was  pdi,  sometimes  lOd.  $  the 
highest  in  September  was  12^d. ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  though  wheat 
had  failea  8s.  below  the  pHce  at  its 
commeocement,  the  loaf  still  stood  at 


ral  tiew  of  the  weather,  simikir  to  what 
we  have  given  in  oor  former  volumes. 
The  fair  and  rainy  days,  and  the  quan- 
tity  of  rain  for  January,  were  omit- 
ted, but  have  been  supplied  from  the 
Register  kept  at  the  Calton  Hill  Ob- 
servatory, near  Edinburgh. 


Fair 

Kainy 

Quantity  of 

Mean 

Days. 

Dsya- 

Rain. 

Temperature 

IS 

18 

2.49 

37.d 

26 

2 

.42 

38.^5 

28 

9 

2.96 

41.11 

15 

15 

3.55 

46.19 

21 

10 

1.54 

47.25 

87 

3 

.65 

54.25 

S4 

7 

i.57 

58.14 

25 

6 

1.42 

59.2 

20 

10 

1.80 

^6. 

20 

11 

1.57 

47.5 

14 

15 

5.59 

41.5 

15 

1« 

4.38 

40.4 

642 

123 

27.94 

47»^ 

lOd.  In  Edinburgh,  it  was,  as  osua), 
about  Id.  lower  than  in  London*  Oat- 
meal, in  the  Edinburgh  market,  sold 
in  retail*  varied  from  Is.  id.  to  ls«4d. 
per  peck  of  8f  lb«  avoirdupois,  and  po- 
tatoes from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  peck  df 
281b. 

Live  stock;  both  fat  and  lean,  which 
had  hitherto  yielded  slowly  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  times,  experienced,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  as  great,  or  a 
greater  reduction,  than  com,  probably 
not  less  than  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  prices  of  1820.  The  state  of 
the  weather  during  the  summer  had 
been  unfavourable  to  the  grazier,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  turnip  crop  at 
the  end  of  the  grass  season  threatened 
a  deficiency  of  food  for  fattening  in  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  produce  of  the 
dairy,  however,  did  not  sink  so  much 
as  corn  and  butcher  meat,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  having  been  ge- 
nerally in  full  employment.  The  pnee 
of  wool,  too^  though  somewhat  lower 
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thao  in  the  preceding  year,  maintained  and  end  of  the  year*  taking  the  ave- 

a  higher  level  than  other  kinds  of  raw  rages  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  the 

produce.  highest  and  lowtH  prices^  were  as  fol- 

The  prices  of  corn  at  the  beginning  lows :  — 


For  the  week  ending  the  6th  Jannary^ 
1821 

For  the  week  ending  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, 1821  .    .     .    ., 

These  last  are  also  the  lowe^  prices 

of  the  year. 

The  highest  prices  were  for  the  week 
ending  Uie  29th  September  •    .    . 


Wheat. 

Kye. 

iiarley. 

Oanu 

Beans. 

Pttse. 

s.     d. 

s.    cL 

i.     d. 

1.     d. 

*.     d. 

s.    d. 

U    0 

34     2 

25     1 

18  11 

35     7 

37     0 

4G     2 

21   11 

19     7 

16     8 

22     8 

26     8 

70     7 

34     6 

35     1 

23     4 

36     8 

35  10 

The  distress  of  the  agricultural  class- 
es had  now  become  so  general,  and  was 
so  fully  admitted  by  all  parties,  that 
Parliament  at  last  found  it  necessary  to 
listen  to  the  numerous  petitions  which 
were  every  day  accumulating  upon 
their  table  ;  but  as  their  debates  and 
proceedings  belong  to  another  depart- 
ment of  this  work,  wfr  shall  only  ad« 
vert  to  the  last  in  so  far  as  they  pre- 
sent any  tangible  result. 

In  our  last  volume,  we  alluded  to 
Mr  Robinson's  intention  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  better  ascertaining  the  averages 
which  regulate  importation,  which  was 
brought  in  accordingly,  and  passed 
without  exciting  much  attention.  By 
this  act,  the  returns  are  to  be  taken 
from  about  150  towns  in  England 
and  Wales,  not  of  the  prices  only,  but 
also  the  quantities  ;  and  these  quanti- 
ties and  prices  are  to  be  combined  in 
striking  the  general  average.  It  also 
contaios  some  provisions  in  regard  to 
bonded  com,  which  must  now  be  mea- 
aurcd  as  it  comes  from  the  warehouse, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  first  lodged  there. 
This  act,  however,  was  clearly  inap- 
plicable as  a  remedy  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  how  beneficial  soever 
may  be  its  operation  hereafter ;  and  a 
measure  of  a  more  general  and  effec- 
tive character  was  loudly  demanded  by 
the  great  body  of  the  landed  interest 


on  both  sides  of  the  House.  With 
this  view,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  peti- 
tions of  the  agriculturists,  without  any 
such  limitations  on  their  powers  as  had 
been  imposed  on  those  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  former  session.  A  number 
of  witnesses  were  accordingly  examin- 
ed by  this  committee,  and  many  docu- 
ments regarding  the  com  markets  of 
other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  united 
kingdom,  laid  before  them ;  the  whole, 
as  exhibited  in  the  appendix  to  the  re- 
port, forming  indeed  the  moat  com- 
plete body  of  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn- trade  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  The  Report 
itself  was  presented  on  the  21ft  Jane, 
too  late  in  the  Session  to  lead  to  any 
new  enactment,— nor  did  the  com- 
mittee recommend  any.  In  the  House 
itself,  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed,  both  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
depression  and  the  means  of  relief*  and 
even  as  to  the  practicability  of  afford- 
ing any  relief  at  all,  that  all  parties 
seem  at  last  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
expediency  of  waiting  till  it  was  seen 
what  another  year  should  bring  forth. 
The  only  other  general  measure  af- 
fecting agriculture,  which  requires  to 
be  noticed  here,  was  the  repeal  of  the 
lax  on  horses  employed  in  husbandry; 
to  which  we  may  addt  though  of  a 
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more  limited  naturct  an  abatement  of 
the  duty  on  malt  made  from  Scotch 
barley,  which,  by  lome  inadvertency, 
had  been  railed  in  1819,  higher  than 
in  its  due  proportion  to  that  imposed 
on  malt  made  firom  English  barley. 


A  Tigorous  attempt  was  made  to  ob« 
tain  a  repeal  of  the  new  duty  on  the 
malt  of  both  countries,  but  the  bill 
was  lost  on  the  question  for  its  second 
reading* 


COMMERCIAL  NOTICES. 


Thb  commerce  of  this  year  pre- 
sents little  matter  for  observation. 
The  manufacturing  interest  had  sen* 
aibly  recovered  out  of  that  deep  de- 
pression, which,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  caused  so  much  distress 
and  alarm.  It  still  afforded  only 
slender  profits  to  the  master,  and 
slender  wages  to  the  workman ;  but 
still  such  as  to  preserve  the  latter 
from  total  destitution.  The  follow- 
ing  report  of  the  old  national  staple 
is  favourable. 

RepoH  of  the  Woollen  Cloth  Milled  during 
the  last  yeary  viz,  from  the  26th  of 
March,  1820,  to  the  25M  March,  1821, 
as  delivered  by  the  searchers  to  the  Ma* 
gistraies.  May  %d. 

Narrow  Cloths  Milled* 

ptfffttf.        Yanli> 

First  Quarter,    .     .    34,765 

Second  ditto,     .     .    32,862 

Third  ditto,      .      .    32,317 

Fourth  ditto,    .      .    29,335 


•    129,279 
Milled  last  year,        119,700 

5,225,791 
4,889,181 

Increase,      .     .     .      9,579 

6,610 

Broad  Cloths  Milled. 
First  Quarter,              68,308 
Second  ditto,    .      .     77,399 
Third  ditto,     .       .     71,207 
Fourth  ditto,     .      •     69,806 

286,720 
Milled  last  year,    .    263,278 

9,186,223 
8,406,314 

Increase,     .      .     .    23,443 

779,909 

Total  Milled  this  year  in  yds.  14,412,014 
Total  Milled  lost  year  in  yds.  13,295,495 

Total  inciease  this  year  in  yds.  1,116,519 

—  A  chamber  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished at  Manchester.  One  of  its 
first  acts  has  been  to  address  a  memo* 
rial  to  Lord  Liverpool,  requesting  in- 
formation relative  to  the  political  re« 
lations  of  Naples,  as  great  quantities 
of  British  property  are  there,  and 
large  orders  on  hand,  which,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  mer- 
chants are  afraid  of  shipping  off. 

—  Mechanism  has  reached  great 
perfection  at  Manchester.  At  some  of 
the  cotton  mills,  yarn  has  been  spun 
so  fine  as  to  require  350  hanks  to 
weigh  one  pound  avoirdupois.  The 
perimeter  of  the  common  reel  being 
one  yard  and  a  half,  80  threads  or 
revolutions  would  measure  120  yards, 
and  one  hank  seven  times  as  much, 
or  840  yards ;  which,  multiplied  by 
S50,  gives  29,406  yards,  or  167  miles 
and  a  fraction. 

—  The  rapid  rise  of  the  important 
station,  Sincapore,  during  the  vear 
that  it  has  been  a  free  port,  is  perha|)8 
without  its  parallel.  When  the  Bri- 
tish flag  was  hoisted,  the  population 
scarcely  amounted  to  200  souls ;  but 
in  three  months  the  number  was  not 
less  than  SOOO ;  and  it  now  exceeds 
10,000,  principally  Chinese.  No  less 
than  173  soil  of  vessels  of  different 
descriptions,  principally  native,  ar- 
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rived  ind  aiOed  in  tbe  count  of  the 
two  first  months  ;  and  it  has  already 
become  a  commercial  port  of  import- 
ance. If  our  object  m  the  Eastern 
Seas  and  in  China  is  commerce,  there 
is  no  plan  so  easy  of  adoption,  or  so 
unobjectionable,  as  that  of  making 
our  Btatlons free  ports.  In  a  few  years, , 
if  the  system  is  followed  up,  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  will  be 
clothed  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  Ava^ 
Siam^  Cochin  China,  and  even  a  large 
portion  of  China^  may  follow  the  ex* 
ample. 

—  Some  inconvenience  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Canada  appears  likely  to 
arise  from  the  too  limited  period  al- 
lowed for  carrying  into  operation  the 
new  timber  act,  particularly  as  re- 
gards that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
transit  of  American  timber  trough 
the  province.  Property  in  timber  to 
a  great  value  from  Lake  Champlain 
was  then  in  the  Canada  market,  con- 
tracted and  paid  foron  British  account 


last  yeur,  and  which  anitred  in  Ca- 
nada  previous  to  the  pasaing  of  tbe 
law.  Most  of  the  sarpliu  Taloe  of 
this  timber  was  on  aoooiint  of  the 
merchants  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
other  places,  and  intended,  in  the 
usual  way,  as  a  remittance  to  pay 
their  Canada  debts.  Little  doubt  was, 
however,  entertained  by  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  Quebec,  that  on  a  pro. 
per  representation  of  the  caae  being 
made  to  the  British  ministry,  those 
goods  would  be  allowed  to  be  taken 
to  England  on  the  same  footing  as 
Americaa  property  actuallr  depodu 
ed  in  Quebec  previous  to  the  85th  of 
March  last.  The  Qud)ec  Gas^tte, 
in  commenting  on  the  possible  disap- 
pointment of  this  expectation,  ob- 
serves, with  a  freedom  rather  remark- 
able for  a  paper  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  the  government,  that  it 
would  arise  from  there  being  **  no 
accredited  agent  to  Parliament  to  re- 
present the  interests  of  tbe  country.'* 


LOCAL  IMrROVEMENTS  AND  ESTABLISH- 

MENTS. 

LOCAL  ACTS  PASSED  IsT  GEO.  IV, 

1.  !Roads    leading    from    Ferry-        8«  For    lightin^r  Wolverhampton 
bridge*  with  Gas. 

2.  Road  from  Knaresborough  to        9.  Gas  the  borough  of  Derby. 
Green  Hammerton*  10.  Gloucester   Gas  Light  Com- 

3.  Road  from  Moot  Hall,  Wirks-  pany. 

worth.  11.  Gas  the  city  of  Norwich. 

4*.    For    regulating    the    sale    of  12.  Improving  the  Saint  Clement;, 

bread.  Hastings. 

5.  A  Harbour  in  the  Cove  of  Beer,  13.  For  making  and  widening  cer- 
&C.  tain  streets  in  Liverpool. 

6.  Poor  in  the  Hundred  of  Blyth-  14.  For  amending  the  road  from 
ing,  &c  Wigan  to  Golbom. 

7*  Bridges  in  the  county  of  Mont-      ^  15.  Roads  from  Chester  to  Wood- 
gomery.  side. 
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16.  Road   fiom    Cheltenham    to 
Palnswick. 

17.  Road  from  Hulme's  Chapel  to 
Chelfbrd. 

18.  Road  from  Kirby  Kendal  to 
Kirby  Ireleth. 

19.  Road  from  Cheadle  to  Quicks- 
hill  Bank. 

%.  From  Lightpill  Gate,  Rodbo- 
rou^y  to  Birdlip. 

21.  Road  between  Plymouth  and 
Exeter,  through  Ashburton. 

22.  Road  from  Wansford  to  Stam- 
ford and  Bourn. 

23.  Roads  from  Monk  Bridge  to 
New  Malton  and  Scarborough. 

24<.  Road  from  Weyhill   to  Lyde 
Way. 

25.  Roads  fron  Henshall's  Smithy 
to  Altringham. 

26.  Road  from  Greenhead,  through 
Haltwhistle,  Hexham,  and  Corbridge. 

27.  Road  from  Stonehaven  to  Co- 
bleheugh. 

28.  Road  from  Stockport  to  War- 
rington. 

29.  Road  from  Whitebum  to  Kelso. 
SO.  Road  from  Gatediead  to  Ry  ton 

Lane  Head. 

31 .  Roads  from  Gosport  to  Bishop's 
Waltham. 

32.  Malmesbury  Turnpike  Roads. 

33.  Roads  from  Ludlow. 

34.  Road  from  Ludlow  to  Monk's 
Bridge. 

35.  Maintaining  navigable  the  Ure. 

36.  Maintaining  the   Harbour  of 
Goran  Haven. 

37.  Corporation    of  the   Trinity 
House  of  Leith. 

38.  Roads  from  Butt  Lane  to  Hen- 
shall's Smithy. 

39.  Bridge  within  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis. 

40.  Navigation  of  the  Aire  and 
Calder. 

41.  Two  new  Churches  in  New- 
ington. 

42.  Burying-Ground  for  Rother- 
hithe. 


43.  Lighting,  watdiing,  and  clean- 
sing Huddersfield. 

44.  Roads  from  Milford,  through 
Petworth. 

45.  Road  from  Pool,  through  Os- 
westry. 

46.  Road  from  Tenterden^  through 
Woodchurch. 

47.  Military  Roads  in  Perth. 

48.  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation. 

49.  Bridge  over  Thames. 

50.  New  Bridge  over  the  River 
Earn. 

51.  Bridge  over  the  River  Wen- 
sum. 

52.  Ballast  Office  in  the  Port  of 
Cork. 

53.  Fond  for  relief  of  Skippers  and 
Keelmen  upon  the  Tyne. 

54.  Branch  Railway  from  Crabtree 
to  Catdown. 

65»  Lighting  Dublin  with  Gas. 

56.  Lighting  with  Gas  Shrew8« 
bury. 

57.  Lighting  Bolton  witli  Gras. 

58.  Chai>el  of  Ease,  Pendleton. 

59.  Uniting  the  Rectory  and  Vi.. 
carage  of  Saint  Dunstan  in  the  West 

60.  For  the  Theatre-Royal,  Drury 
Lane. 

61.  For  Paving,  Lighting,  &;c.  Bury 
Saint  Edmund's. 

62.  For  lighting.  Sec.  Stockton. 
63;  For  improving  Whitgift  and 

Snaith. 

64.  For    the   road   frcmi    North 
Shields. 

65.  For  the  road  from   Selby  to 
Leeds. 

66.  Road  from  Rochester  to  Maid- 
stone. 

67.  Roads  in  Stirling,  Dumbarton, 
Lanark,  and  Perth. 

68.  Road  from  Wakefield  to  Ans- 
terlands. 

69.  Roads  from  Devizes. 

70.  Roads  from  Hertford  to  Broad- 
water. 

71.  Road  from  Longhorsley  Bar  to 
Piercy's  Cross.    - 
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72.  Road  from  Swindon  to  Knight- 
on. 

73.  Road  from  Towcester  to  West- 
ern Gate. 

74*.  Roads  in  Dumfries  and  Rox- 
burgh. 

75.  Rates  on  Goods  on  the  Itchin. 

76.  Bridewell  for  Lanark  and  Glas- 
gow. 

77.  Sessions  House  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Ely. 

78.  Removing  the  Markets  within 
Exeter. 

79.  Road  from  Chatteris  Ferry  to 
Saint  Ives. 

80.  Road  from  Market  Harborough 
,  to  Brampton. 

8L  Road  from  Asthall  to  Buck- 
land. 

82.  Road  from  Witney  to  Swerford 
Fleath. 

83.  Roads  in  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and 
Ayr. 

84.  Roads  and  Bridges  in  Lanark 
,  and  Dumbarton. 

85.  Road  through  Nairn  and  Auld- 
.earn. 

86.  Rectories  of  Tilehurst. 

87.  For  supplying  Peterhead  with 
Water. 

88.  Statute  Labour  within  Glas- 
gow. 

89.  Road  from  Dundalk  to  Bann- 
bridge. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

The  stupendous  drainage  of  the 
Eau  Brink,  extending  over  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres,  is  rapid- 
ly drawing  towards  its  completion. 
The  Eau  Brink  Cut,  about  two  miles 
and  three  quarters  in  length,  is  nearly 
completed;  as  is  the  new  bridge 
across  it*  which  is  to  be  a  draw-bridge 
for  the  admission  of  ships  to  pass  and 
repass  through  it  to  Saint  Germain's. 
The  new  bridge  is  of  timber,  which 
is  so  combined  as  to  produce  strength 
And  durability.  Its  length  is  about 
820  feet ;  the  versed  sine  or  spring 


ofthearch  isSfeet  llf  inches*  On 
this  canal  and  its  appendices,  there 
will  probably,  before  the  works  are 
completed,  be  expended  nearly  half 
a  million  sterling. 

There  are  at  present  352  men«  six 
horses,  and  ten  vessels  employed  <m 
the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Me- 
nai.  On  the  Anglesea  side,  the  main 
pier  rises  63  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water ;  and  the  piers  are  rapid- 
ly advancing.  On  the  Caernarvoa 
side,  the  main  pier  is  33  feet  abo?e 
high  water;  first  pier  from  ity  45, 
second  ditto,  57- 

A  new  iron  bridge  is  about  to  be 
placed  over  the  river  Weaver,  near 
Nantwich.  It  combines  elegance  and 
lightness,  with  strength  and  durabi- 
lity. One  peculiar  excellence  is,  that 
the  24  massive  braces  which  are  pla- 
ced diagonally,  between  the  perpen* 
dicular  bolts  and  the  upper  and  lower 
ribs,  equalize  the  pressure,  on  what- 
ever part  it  rests.— Architect,  T.  Har- 
rison, Esq. 

March  20.— The  first  stone  of  the 
Carlisle  Canal  Basin  was  laid  in  the 
presence  of  the  committee,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  spectators.  Mr 
William  Halton  mounted  the  stone, 
and,  in  a  concise  speech,  expressed 
his  hopes  that  the  undertaking  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  subscribers, 
and  of  advantage  to  the  neighbour- 
ing districts. 

Northumberland  and  Durham. 
May  16. — Commenced  the  build- 
ing of  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Alne, 
near  Alnwick  Abbey.  The  intention 
is  to  avoid  a  ford  which  is  often  dan- 
gerous in  the  winter.  This  nsefiil 
work  is  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duke  of  NorthumbcrlancL 


Cheshirb. 
The  erection  of  a  bridge 


the 


Conway  has  been  sanctioned  by  a 
grant  of  40yO(XM.  public  money.  The 
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attainment  of  this  object^  with  other 
projected  improvementSt  will  remove 
an  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  ope- 
rated against  the  Holyhead  line  of 
road  through  Chester. 

Plans  are  agreed  upon  for  the  erec- 
tion of  three  new  churches  in  Leeds ; 
estimated  expense  of  each  10,000/. 

In  the  intended  erection  of  a  new 
jail  in  Norwich,  the  Shire-House  and 
inconvenient  courts  of  justice,  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  present  site  into 
the  gardens  below  the  hill,  near  the 
eastern  entrance.  A  subterraneous 
passage  for  conveying  prisoners  from 
their  cells  to  trial,  will  be  excavated. 
Estimated  expenditure,  26,000/. 

Kent. 

The  Thames  and  Medway  Canal, 
the  progress  of  which  was  suspended 
for  several  years,  is  now  in  such  for- 
wardness^ that  there  is  every  reason 
-to  expect  it  will  be  completed  within 
two  years. 

A  new  bridge,  completed  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner,  has  been  erected 
over  the  stream  near  Abbots  Mill, 
Canterbury.  The  lanes  leading  in 
that  direction  are  to  be  lighted  with 
gas. 

Devonsuirb. 
Improvements  in  Exeter. — ^The  re- 
moval of  the  last  remaining  house  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to 
North  Street ;  the  ancient  statue  at 
the  entrance  to  be  replaced ;  the  green 
sward  to  be  extended  over  the  site  of 
the  Old  Treasury  House  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Yard ;  Sun  Lane  to  be  widen- 
ed; the  projecting  houses  outside  of 
Southgate  taken  down,  and  that  part 
of  the  street  widened ;  Broadgate  to 
be  taken  down* 

Isle  op  Wight. 
A  building  has  been  lately  erected 
in  the.  High  Street  of  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  isle  of  Wight  Institution.  It 
contains  a  room  for  newspapers  and 


periodial  publications,  a  library,  a 
room  containing  the  museum  belong-^ 
ing  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  a 
billi^d  room.  The  estimated  expense 
was  3000/.,  and  it  does  great  credit  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  architect,^  Mr  Mor- 
timer, of  this  toWh,  that  it  has  not  ex- 
ceeded that  sum.  The  amount  waa  ^ 
raised  in  transferable  shares  of  S5/. 
each  ;  the  proprietor  of  one  share  has 
free  admission  for  himself,  and  the 
liberty  of  i  ntroducing  a  friend.  Those 
who  possess  more  than  one,  receive 
25s,  per  annum  for  each  additional 
share,  which  is  the  sum  fixed  on  as 
the  annual  subscription  of  persons 
who  are  not  proprietors.  Toe  sum 
paid  on  the  admission  of  each  mem- 
ber, is- 1/.  1 1^.  6d. ;  low  as  the  charges 
appear,  they  have  yet  been  found  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  committee  to  fur- 
nish the  rooms  in  a  handsome  man- 
ner, and  to  purchase  a  considerable 
number  of  books,  which  will  soon  be* 
come  a  respectable^brary. 

EoiNBUROH. 

The  celerity  with  which*  ilrehitec- 
tural  works  are  undertaken  and  exe- 
cuted in  this  city  is  truly  astonishing. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  rapid  building  is  that  of  the  new 
Circus,  which  may  be  said  to^coimect 
the  village  of  Stock- Bridge  with  the 
New  Town.  In  the  space  of  little 
more  than  twelve  months,  the  whole 
Circus,  with  the  exception  of  one 
house,  has  been  begun  and  completedy 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  already 
inhabited.  In  addition  to  the  build- 
ings, the  pavement  of  the  street 
around  the  Circus  is  nearly  com-^ 
pleted ;  and  the  ground  in  the  centre- 
enclosed  with  an  elegant  railing,  and 
tastefully  planted. 

The  MelviUe  Monument  is  becd^ 
ming  a  prominent  feature  iivtheout* 
line  of  our  romantic  city,  and  already 
proves  that  the  situation  is  the  best 
that  could  have  been  chosen,  as  in 
that  part  of  the  New  Town>  with  the 
exception  of  St  Andrew's  spire,  there 
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is  30  ardiitecUmI  cmameoi  higber 
than  the  hottsw« 

The  CoUege^^lt  is  very  gratifying 
to  observe  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  in  the  course  of  the  sea* 
8on«  in  building  the  College.  The 
passage  from  the  street  to  the  into* 
rior  of  the  quadrangle^  upon  the  im* 
proved  plan,  has  been  completed, 
which,  considering  its  stupendous- 
ness  and  raagnificence»  is  itself  a  very 
considerable  advance  towards  the 
completion  of  the  building.  Tlie 
nortn  side  has  been  proceeded  in  with 
so  much  activity,  that  the  mason^ 
work  may  be  expected  to  be  soon 
finuhed.  So  mum  of  its  inner  front 
as  was  previously  built*  has  been 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  new  plan,  which 
provides  the  whole  front  with  the 
noble  ornament  of  Corinthian  pillars. 
As  the  south  side  will  exactly  corre- 
apond  with  it,  a  perfect  idea  may  now 
be  formed  of  the  appearance  which 
this  erand  building  will  present  when 
finally  completed.  This  is  an  event 
to  which  the  pubKc  have  kmg  looked 
forward  with  no  little  anxiety ;  and 
thc^  must  contemplate  with  mxuh. 
satisfaction  the  near  prospect  of  its 
accomplishment.  Some  time  agOi  as 
must  be  known  to  many  of  our  nead- 
ers,  a  range  of  old  houses  that  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Horse  Wynd^ 
immediately  behind  the  College*  wias 
cleared  away,  and  an  open  space 
iGnrmed,  which  has  been  planted  vitik 
trees,  and  considerably  improved,  on 
that  side»  the  effect  of  the  building* 

The  Union  Canal  between  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  wss  brought  to  a  com^ 
pletion  about  the  dose  of  this  year. 
Commencing  at  the  west  nde  of  Edin^ 
burghy  it  joins  the  great  canal  at 
IrfNsk  No.  16,  near  Falkirk.  The 
length  is  31  miles.  Magnificent  aque- 
duct bridges  occur  at  Slateford  and 
Muiravonside ;  and  before  its  junction 
iwith  the  great  canal,  it  is  carried 
through  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  estimate  of  the  expense  was  no* 


wmds  of  «0/)OQL}  andtUa  i 
we  believe,  was  exceeded. 

The  iron  bar  bridge  lately  eieetsd 
over  the  Tweed,  near  Paxton  Foid, 
six  miles  above  Berwick,  proves  so 
advantageous  to  the  oountry,  that  the 
trustees  have  voted  1000  guineas  to 
the  builder.  Captain  Brown,  abort 
his  estimate.  The  captain  has  erect- 
ed a  suspoosion-pier,  on  a  similsr 
principle,  west  of  Newhaven,  near 
Edmburgh.  This  extends  700  leet 
into  the  sea,  and  will  admit  of  stetm- 
vessels  and  other  craft  coming  along- 
side at  low  water.  It  was  proved,  by 
the  weight  of  twenty-one  tons  being 
placed  between  the  different  points 
of  suspension.  Although  that  was 
the  extreme  weight  up  to  which  Qx^ 
tain  Brown,  the  oontraotor,  was  bound 
to  prove  it,  sudi  was  the  confidence 
of  the  contractor,  as  well  as  <^  the 
proprietors,  in  the  strength  and  sta* 
bility  of  the  structure,  that  the  pss- 
senprers,  by  the  various  steam-vessds 
which  frequent  it,  were  allowed  to 
pass  without  interruption»  during  the 
whole  operation,  so  that  at  one  tiaie 
there  was  a  weight  equal  to  that  of 
500  persons  on  the  arches  at  the  saaie 
time. 

A  new  pharos  or  light-house  in  the 
Shetland  Isles  was  fint  set  up  Janu- 
ary ISthlasty  and  is  intended  to  bum 
constantly  from  the  dose  of  day  cill 
next  morning.  This  light*house  ib 
at  ji^umburghhead«  one  extremity  of 
the  Isle  of  liai^nd,  the  largest  of 
the  Shetland  idanda,  in  59^  62^  noith 
latitude,  and  1^  28'  west  longitude. 
It  is  about  twenty  miles  SW.  from 
Hangdiff-Head,  on  the  Isle  of  Nasi. 
The  light  will  be  visible  to  all  siufs 
sailing  in  the  southern  parts  of  ^ 
Shetlwid  Islands,  between  Foula 
Island  and  Nosshead.  The  flame  will 
be  fixed,  but  accompanied  with,  re- 
flector lamps,  the  elevation  300  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  At 
the  distance  of  six  or  seven  leaguo^ 
it  will  appear  like  a  star  of  the  fint 
magmtnae. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Religious  CHABiTisfi. — Receipu 
of  the  principal  religioiu  charities  in 
London  for  the  year  eodtog  Lady- 
Day,  1821: 

British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society  £  89,154 
Society  for  promotu^  Choatian  Kaow* 

ledge  ....  53,100 
Chnrch  Miiisionaiy  Society  .    31,200 

Iiooion       .  .  .26,174 

Methodise  ....  29,500 
Baptist  ....  13,200 
Society  for  Fropagati&g  tha  Gospel  13,000 
Society  for  Converting  the  Jews  .  10,780 
National  Society  for  Education  •  8,000 
Religious  Tract  Society      .  .      7,561 

Hibemian  Society  .  .      7>000 

Moravian  Missions  •  *      5,000 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  .  2,348 
British  and  Foreign  Sdiool  .      2,034 

Prayer-Book  and  Homily  1,903 

£903,809 

We  have  to  announce  to  our  cleri- 
cal  friends  the  folio wii\g  premiums,  of- 
fered by  the  Church  Union  Society,  in 
the  Diocese  of  St  DftTid's,  1821  :^1. 
A  premium  of  501.  (by  benefaction) 
for  the  best  Essay  on  *<  the  Scripture 
Doctrines  of  Adultery  and  Divorce  ; 
and  on  the  Criminal  Character  and 
Punishment  of  Adultery  by  the  an- 
cient laws  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries."-—2.  A  premium  of  251.  for  the 
best  Essay  on  **  the  Influence  of.  n 
Moral  Life  on  our  Judgment  in  mat* 
ters  €>€  Faith.'' — ff  any  man  will  do 
kumU,  heshallknawqftkeJiOCTfkivvif 
whether  it  be  qfGoi.  John,  yii.  17.— 
The  Essays  are  to  be  sent  directed  to 
the  Rev*  W*  Morgan,  VicarBge»Aber* 
gwillyf  near  Caermarthen,  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  July»  1821,  with 
the  names  of  the  writers  in  a  sealed 

Eiper,  inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the 
asay. 

The  Society  have  adjudged  to  the 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  A.M.,  of  Oxford, 

VOL.  XIV.  PAHT  H. 


author  of  <'  Christian  Essays,"  "  Chris- 
tian Missions,"  and  *<  the  St  David's 
Pri^  Essay,  for  the  Year  1811,  on 
the  Clerical  Character,"  their  premium 
of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  Essay  on 
'<  The  Necesiity  of  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment  in  a  Christian  Country,  for 
the  Preservation  of  Christianity  among 
the  People  of  alljtanks  and  Denomina- 
tions ;  and  the  Means  of  Exciting  and 
Maintaining  among  its  members  a  Spi- 
rit of  Devotion,  together  with  Zeal 
for  the  Honour,  Stability  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Established  Church."— 
fThis  Essay  is  preparing  for  the 
•ress.3 

McTHoi)i8TS.«^The  next  Confer-^ 
ence  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  is  to  be 
held  in  London,  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  July,  1822.  That  in  Ireland  on  the 
&rat  Friday  in  the  same  month.  Thc( 
following  IS  the  statement  of  the  num* 
hers  this  year  in  the  Society  :— 

.  200,340 
.  83,536 
.      28,678 


In  Great  Britain 
In  Ireland  • 

In  Foreign  Miaaaons 


Total  under  British  and  Irish  Con- 

ferences  .  .  .    312,561 

Ditto  underthe  American  Conferaioes  256,881 


Total  of  Methodists  i 
world,  exclusive  of 
Preachers 

Increase  this  year  in  Oraat  Bcilain 
In  Miasbnaiy  atatioos 
In  America     .  • 


Decrease  in  Ireland 
Total  Increase 


569,442 

9,137 

1,236 

15,957 

26,330 

262 

26,068 


A  religious  society  has  just  been 
establish^  at  Paris,  with  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  goveromeBt»  which  is,  ae^ 
cording  to  the  penal  code  of,  181(^ 
ntfiessary  for  every  society  of  moie 
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than  twenty  persoDii  whether  they  as- 
•emble  for  diKUMing  political^  literary, 
religious,  or  any  other  tubjects.  The 
establishment  alluded  to,  has  assumed 
the  name  of  the  <•  Sodit^  de  la  Mo^ 
rale  Chretienne."  The  society  is  de- 
clared  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  precepts  of  Cnristian-> 
ity  to  the  relations  of  social  life.  A 
prospectus,  containing  the  yiews  of 
the  tounders,  has  been  circulated,  in 
which  they  say— <'  Persuaded  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  e^ils  under  which 
mankind  suffer,  is  the  deplorable  fruit 
of  the  illusion  under  which  they  are 
with  regard  to  what  is  necessary  to 
constitute  their  happiness,  some  friends 
of  humanity  consider  the  present  a  fa- 
yourable  moment  for  the  establishment 
of  a  society,  which  should  endeavour 
to  recal  men  to  the  only  true  source  of 
happiness,  the  precepts  of  ChrisHaniiy 
—precepts  which  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  <which  the  Creator  has 
engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and 
which  Jesus  Christ  only  developed  and 
exhibited  in  a  more  attractive  and  lu- 
minous mianner,  and  founded  on  more 
powerful  motives,  but  which  are  un- 
fortunately less  known,  less  respected, 
and  less  practised,  than  they  ought  to 
be/' 

The  object  of  the  society  is  thus 
stated  in  the  first  article  of  their 
rules :— *'  The  object  of  this  society  is 
to  explain,  and  constantly  recal  to  the 
minds  of  men,  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  all  their  purity ;  to  point 
out  the  important  innuence  those  pre- 
cepts exercise  on  the  happiness  of 
mankind  ;  and  thus  to  endeavour  to 
instil  or  revive  those  sentiments"  of 
charity  and  general  benevolence  Wmch 
are  calculated  to  esublish  peace  on 
earth." 

But  the  roost  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  society  is, 
that  it  is  established  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  distinguished  Catholics  and 
Protestants.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  first 


time  that  the  adherents  of  these  hitlier- 
to  hostile  relieions,  have  united  for  the 
purpose  of  aiffusing  the  gotpd  of 
Christ,  without  reference  to  tfaie  auc* 
cess  of  their  respective  systenis. 

The  prospectus  is  signed  bj  tlie  fol- 
lowing names.  The  letter  C  is  placed 
after  the  Catholics,  and  P  after  the 
Protestants: — ^The  Duke  de  la  Rocbe^ 
foucault  Liancourt,  president,  C. ;  Ba- 
ron Degerando,  C. ;  M.  Delacroix,  C; 
the  Rev,  J.  J.  Goep,  P. ;  Count  La- 
borde,  C. ;  Count  de  Lasteyrie,  C. ; 
Dr  Spurzheim,  C;  Baron  de  Stael 
Holstein,  P. ;  M.  Stapfer,  P. ;  Baroo 
de  Turkheim,  P. ;  M.  J.  G.  Wurtx, 
P. ;  M.  Willm,  secretary,  P. ;  M.  Coc- 
querel,  assistant  secreury,  P. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  floating  hospi- 
tal on  the  Thames  for  seamen/  and  it 
was  attended  by  a  most  numerous  and 
respectable  assemblage  of  ladies  and 

fentlemen.  At  one  o'clock,  the  Lord 
iishop  of  Chester  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  address- 
ed the  meeting  on  the  object  for  which 
they  were  assembled. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  then  pro* 
posed  to  the  meeting,  in  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  the  society,  in  the 
moving  and  seconding  of  which.  Earl     , 
Darnley,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Lord  Rock*    , 
savage,  and  other  gentknnen,  abortly    , 
advocated  the  utility  of  establitfaing  a    , 
floating  hospital  on  the  River  Thames. 
Mr  Rowcroft  moved  the  thanks  of  the    I 
meeting  to  the  Mendicity  Society,  for    I 
the  protection  they  had  afforded  to    | 
seamen.  He  observed,  that  upwards  of    | 
sixty  seamen  were  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  that  society.  Thiscscom- 
stance  alone  would  shew  the  utility  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

Schools  in  the  West  Imihbs.— 
The  beneficial  influence  of  Christiaa 
instruction  on  the  slave  population  ia 
the  West  Indies,  is  felt  wherever  it  is 
fairly  tried.   Schools  of  moral  and  re- 
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liffkms  edacadoii  are  recondmended  and 
Adoptedy  where  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity are  instiHed  regularly  into  the 
minds  of  the  hitherto  ahused  and  ne- 
glected people  of  colour ;  and,  hy  the 
natural  operation  of  this  paternal  sys- 
tem, the  necessity  of  corporal  correc- 
tion has  heen  precluded  in  Dominica ; 
so  that,  in  a  gang  of  100  negroes,  one 
instance  only  of  formal  punishment  oc- 
curred during  the  whole  period  of  their 
master's  abode  with  them.  The  same 
happy  change  might  be  effected  in 
every  other  plantation  in  the  West 
Indies,  could  their  resident  superiors 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  principKS  and 
conduct  of  Mr  Burnett. 

Mr  Thwaites,  the  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  Antigua,  confirms  this 
testimony.  He  writes  thus, — **  It  af- 
fords  us  no  small  degree  of  pleasure^ 
to  hear  these  good  men  declare,  that 
the  best  effects  are  produced  by  the 
conscientious  mode  of  govemmentj 
which  they  now  pursue  with  the  slaves 
under  their  management;  they  deal 
with  them  as  rational  creatures,  and 
have  no  cause  to  repent  the  adoption 
of  such  a  plan."  In  mentioning  the  si- 
milar benefits  at  English  Harbour, 
where  he  is  himself  resident,  he  adds, 
— «  Numbers  of  young  females,  who, 
humanly  judging,  must  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  torrent  of  vice,  are 
rescued  from  ruin,  and  have  found  an 

[  asylum  from  danger,  and  friends  to 
cover  their  defenceless  heads.  Some  of - 
them,  of  low  and  depraved  connexions, 
have  become  not  only  useful  teachers 
in  the  schools,  but  consistent  profes- 
sors of  Christianity,  and  eligible  for 

'      the  honourable  estate  of  matrimony ; 

I  into  which  several  have  lately  entered, 
and  others  are  likely  soon  to  follow 
their  example.*' 

The  benefits  of  the  institutions  are 
more  perceptible  almost  every  day,  es- 
pecially in  restraining  the  prevailing 
•in  of  the  country.  It  not  only  makes 
some  persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 


amidst  all  their  discouragements  (for 
honour,  ease,  plenty,  and  perhaps  li- 
berty, are  on  the  side  of  vice  among 
this  degraded  people)  but  some  who 
have  erred,  deeply  penitent^  have  en- 
treated, with  tears,  to  be  taken  back 
into  the  school. 

Some  instances  are  stated  of  their 
prosperity  owing  entirely  to  their  sense 
of  duty  and  a  regular  life ;  and  of  others 
who  have  been  tempted  by  freedom, 
splendour,  and  vanity,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  their  course,  sighed  for  a  dis- 
missal. The  education  of  the  schools 
is  rendered  the  more  inviting  to  them 
by  its  moderation  and  freedom  from 
personal  discipline.  Their  last  numbers 
had  increased  to  1429  scholars ;  and 
three  additional  schools  have  been  since 
formed  in  Antigua.  Those  in  Barba* 
does  were  well  attended  and  support- 
ed, and  had  secured  th^  influence  and 
attention  of  the  clergy. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Cal- 
cutta School  Society  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  the  Honourable 
the  Chief  Justice  in  the  chair.  Re« 
ports  were  read  in  Persian  and  in  Eng- 
lish. From  the  latter  ^e  extract  the 
following  statement. 

Indigenous  (or  native]  schools  in 
Calcutta. 

fjdwftlt.  ChOdrcn. 

Examined  in  January               84  2661 

RecdTcd  books  only                 22  464 

Uncosneeted  wkh  the  Society   82  1021 


Total        18B 


4146 


From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
schools  fully  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety, average  thirty  scholars  each-— 
those  partiaUy  connected,  twenty-one 
each— -those  totally  unconnected,  only 
twelve  each. 

The  exertions  of  the  society  extend 
to  three  departments,  under  three  dis- 
tinct committees :  1.  Regular  schools, 
wholly  under  the  management  of  the 
society,  and  serving  as  models;  2.  In- 
digenous schools  (as  above)  ;  and,  3. 
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Schools  for  English  and  higher 
branches  of  tnition,  which  of  course 
are  paid  for  by  the  parentSy  Bcc, 

At  the  close  of  1819,  there  were 
four  schools  in  Madras,  and  nine  in 
the  adjacent  country.  The  number  of 
children  on  the  books  was  S86,  (thirty- 
nine  Protestants,  fifty-nine  Catholics, 
and  the  rest  heathen).  The  average 
attendance  was  about  SOO  daily.  The 
number  of  children  admitted  from  the 
beginning  1496. 

Travancore  Schools.— The  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  in  these  thirty- 
one  schools,  was  1S87  at  the  close  of 
1819;  in  June  following,  162S,  classed 
as  follows : — Protestant,  184;  Catho- 
lic, 119 ;  Brahmin  and  Soodra,  1266 ; 
Mahomedan,  54 ;— Total,  1623. 
Baptist  Mission. 

The  following  concise  view  of  the 
translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is 
extracted  from  the  Seventh  Memoir, 
dated  Serampore,  Dec.  1820. 

1.  In  Bengalee,  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  containiti|r  5000 
copies,  which  was  printed  oft  about 
three  years  ago,  is  nearly  exhausted, 
and,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old, 
scarcely  a  single  copy  has  been  left  for 
some  time  past.  The  continual  demand 
for  this  version,  therefore,  has  rendei^ 
^d  it  necessary  to  print  a  new  edition 
of  the  whole  Scnptures.  This  edi- 
tion, which  will  form  the  sixth  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  third 
of  the  Psalms,  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testamen^^  will  consist  of 
4000  copies,  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 2000  extra,  the  demand  being  so 
very  great.  By  ulting  a  new  fount  of 
types,  of  a  reduced  size,  and  printkig 
in  double  columns,  on  a  large  octavo 
page,  the  brethren  hope  to  bring  the 
whole  five  volumes  into  one  volume  of 
about  1 300  pages,  royal  octavo,  or  twb 
very  moderate  volumes,  and  the  New 
Testament  into  a  neat  duodecimo  of 
about  400  pages. 

2.  In  the  Sungskrit,  the  last  volume 


of  the  Old  TesUment  was  printed  off 
about  two  years  ago.  The  mt  cdiiioB 
of  the  New  Testament  is  quite  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  numerous  calls  for  the 
Scriptures  in  this  language,  by  the  U. 
terati  of  India,  have  induced  the  bre- 
thren to  put  to  press  a  second  ecfitioa 
of  the  whole  Scriptures.  This  will 
likewise  be  printed  in  double  columns 
in  the  large  octavo  size,  and  the  whole 
Scriptures  will  be  comprised  in  one 
volume.  It  will  consist  of  200O  copiei, 
with  an  extra  number  of  2000  New 
Testaments. 

S.  In  the  Hindeet  alio,  the  last  vo> 
lume  of  the  Old  Testament  waa  pub- 
lished nearly  two  years  ago.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  beinflr  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
having  prepared  another  version  of  the 
New  TesUment  in  this  langruage,  for 
which  his  long  residence  in  the  west- 
em  provinces  of  India,  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  popular  dia- 
lects, eminently  fit  him,  the  brethrea 
have  resolved  in  this  edition  to  print 
his  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in- 
stead of  their  own,  as  a  comparison  of 
independent  versions,  made  by  persons 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  language,  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  ultimately  forming  a  correct, 
chaste,  and  perspicuous  version  in  this 
widely  extended  language.  Of  thii 
edition  of  the  New  TestaoMnt,  which 
is  more  than  half  through  the  press, 
they  are  printing  2000  copies. 

4.  In  the  Orissa  language,  the  whole 
Scriptures  have  been  long  published. 
The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  eacbavsted,  and  the  demand 
for  this  version  still  increasing,  the 
brethren  have  prepared  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  is  now  more  than  half 
through  the  press.  It  consists  of  4OO0 
copies. 

5.  The  last  volume  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  Mahratta  language  was 
published  many  months  ago,  so  that  a 
version  of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  that 
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language  is  now  completed.  Of  the 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
not  a  single  copj  being  left,  they  have 
put  to  press  a  second  edition^  in  a  duo* 
decimo  size. 

In  these  five  languages,  the  whok 
of  the  Scriptures  are  now  published 
and  in  circulation :  in  the  last  four  of 
them,  second  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  in  the  press  ;  and,  in  the 
first,  the  Bengalee,  begun  26  years 
ago,  the  sixth  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  following  ten  Ian- 
guages,  the  New  Testament  is  pub- 
lishedy  or  nearly  so  $  and»  in  some  of 
themy  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  In  the  Chinese  language,  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
completed  several  years  ago.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  the  Penta* 
teuch,  the  Hagiographa,  and  the  pro- 

Ehetic  books,  are  now  printed  off.  The 
istorical  books,  whicn  will  complete 
the  whole  Scriptures,  are  in  the  press, 
and  will  probably  be  published  before 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  year.  . 

2.  In  the  Shikh  language,  besides 
the  New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  historical  books  are  printed 
o£f ;  and  the  Hagioerapha  is  advanced 
as  far  as  the  middk  of  the  book  of 
Job.  So  strong,  however,  has  been  the 
desire  of  this  nation  for  the  new  Tes- 
tament, that  the  whole  edition  is  near- 
ly distributed,  and  a. second  edition 
will  probably  be  called  for  before  the 
Old  Testament  is  wholly  published. 
Excepting  the  Mugs  on  the  borders 
of  Arracao,  no  one  of  the  nations  of 
India  has  discovered  a  stronger  desire 
for  the  Scriptures  than  this  hardy  race ; 
and  the  distribution  of  almost  every 
copy  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
pleasing  hope  of  its  being  read  and 
valued.   • 

3.  In  the  Pushtoo,  or  Affghan  lan- 
guage, the  nation  supposed  by  some 
to  be  descended  from  the  ten  tribes, 
the  New  Testament  has  been  printed 


off.  The  Pentateuch  is  also  advanced 
at  press  as  far  as  the  book  of  Leviti* 
cus. 

4.  In  the  Telifura  or  Teloogoo  lan- 
guage, the  New  Testaoient  was  pub* 
Iished  two  years  ago,  and  the  Penta- 
teuch is  printed  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Leviticus.  This  translation,  however, 
when  the  Pentateuch  is  finished,  the 
brethren  intend  to  resign  to  the  Ma* 
dras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

5.  In  the  Kunkuna  language,  the 
New  Testament  was  completed  above 
18  months  ago ;  and  the  Pentateuch  is 
advanced  at  press  as  far  the  book  of 
Numbers.  As  this  province  comes  im- 
mediately under  the  care  of  the  Bom- 
bay Bible  Society,  it  is  intended,  oa 
the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch  at 
press,  to  relinquish  this  translation  to 
them. 

6.  In  the  Wucht  or  MooUanee^  lan- 
guage, the  New  Testament  has  been 
printed  off  these  IS  months,  in  its  own 
character.  But,  as  the  opportunities 
for  distributing  this  version  have  been 
exceedingly  limited,  and  they  have  lit- 
tle prospect  of  establishing  a  mission 
in  that  province,  they  have  dismissed 
the  pundit,  and  discontinued  the  trans- 
lation, till  these  circumstances,  with 
those  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  shall  be 
more  favourable. . 

7.  In  the  Assam  language  also,  the 
New  Testament  has  been  printed  off 
nearly  two  years,  and,  the  vicinity  of 
this  country  to  Bengal  rendering  it 
highly  desirable  to  proceed  with  the 
translation,  an  edition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  been  put  to  press,  in  the 
large  octavo  size,  in  double  columns, 
which  will  very  considerably  lessen  the 
expense,  the  character  being  similar  to 
the  Bengalee,  both  in  form  and  size. 

8.  In  the  Gujuratee  language,  the 
New  Testament  is  now  happUy  brought 
through  the  press,  thirteen  years  after 
retaining  the  first  pundit  in  this  lan- 
guage. It  makes  between  800  and 
900  pages,  and  is  printed  in  the  Deva 
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Naguree  character.  This  tranilation 
the  brethren  intend  to  rerini  to  their 
brethren  from  the  London  Misnonary 
Society^  who  are  now  studying  the 
language^  that  they  may  give  their  at* 
tention  more  fully  to  those  in  which 
no  others  are  engaged. 

9.  In  the  Biianeer  languages  also, 
the  New  Testament  is  now  finished  at 
press.  It  contains  800  pages,  and  is 
pnnted  in  the  Naguree  character. 
This  version  was  begun  nearly  seven 
years  ago. 

10.  To  these  we  may  add  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Kashmeer  language, 
which  version  has  been  in  hand  nearly 
eight  years,  and  will  be  finished  at  press 
in  about  a  month.  It  is  printed  in  a 
neat  type  of  its  own,  as  mentioned  in 
a  former  memoir.  In  these  ten  Un- 
guals the  New  Testament  may  be 
considered  as  being  published. 

Besides  these  fifteen,  in  which  the 
New  Testament  is  completed,  there 
are  six  other  languages  m  which  it  is 
brought  more  than  half  through  the 
press.  These  are  the  KumatOt  the 
Nepal,  the  Harutee^  the  Martvar,  the 
BnughuUcund,  and  the  Oojein  versions. 
About  ten  months  more,  thev  have 
reason  to  hope,wiU  bring  these  through 
the  press  %  and  thus,  in  twenty-one  of 
the  languages  of  India,  and  these  by 
far  the  most  extensive  and  important, 
the  New  Testament  will  be  published. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  brethren  to 


relinquish  the  first  of  these,  the  Kor* 
nau,  to  the  Madras  Bible  Sode^,  oa 
the  New  Testament  being  comptettd, 
that  they  may  be  better  able  to  attend 
to  the  remaining  languages,  in  which 
no  version  is  begun  by  any  one  besides. 
The  remaining  versions  now  in  hand 
are  the  following  ten,  which  are  all  in 
the  press. 

The  JumhoOi  KanouJ,  and  KhoMtee, 
printed  as  far  as  John  ;  the  KhoAdt 
Bhuiuneert  Dpgura,  and  Magudka^  to 
Mark ;  and  the  Kumaoon,  Gudmal,  and 
Munipoora,  to  Matthew. 

In  these  ten  versions,  therefore,  a 
sufficient  progress  is  made  to  render 
the  completion  of  them  in  no  way  dif- 
ficult. 

In  comparing  this  memoir  with  the 
last,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  aeveral  of 
the  languages  mentioned  therein  the 
translation  has  been  discontioaed.  To 
this  the  brethren  have  been  constrain- 
ed, by  the  low  state  of  the  transladoo 
fund,  arising  principally  from  the  heavy 
expenses  occasioned  by  new  editioot 
of  the  .Sungskrit,  the  Bengalee,  the 
Hindee,  and  the  Orissa  Scripturei» 
now  in  the  press.  In  discontinnbg 
these,  however,  they  have  been  guided 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  import- 
ance and  distinctness  of  the  diCtereat 
languages  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  pundits 
could  be  procured,  should  the  pnUic 
enable  them  to  resume  them  again. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Royal  Society  Op  Literature. 
This  Society  is  to  consist  of  a  Pre- 
sident, Vice  President,  and  Council ; 
Fellows,   Associates,  and  Honorary 
Members. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  to 


unite  and  extend  the  general  inteiesU 
of  Literature ;  to  reward  literary  me- 
rit by  patronage ;  to  excite  literary  ta- 
lent by  premiums  ;  and  to  promote  li- 
terary education  by  bestowing  £xhi- 
bitions  at  the  Universities  and  Public 
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Schooky  in  cases  of  distiDguished  de* 
•ert. 

§  1.  The  Fellows  constitute  the 
principal  bod^  of  the  Society^  and 
contribute  to  its  support  by  subscrip- 
tions and  benefactions. 

§  2.  The  Associates  form  that  part 
of  the  Society  to  which  its  patronage 
is  directed,  and  are  to  consist  of  two 
classes,  riz*  Associates  under  Patron* 
age,  whether  of  the  King,  or  of  the 
Society ;  and  Honorary  Associates  ; 
^m  which  latter  class  the  Associates 
under  patronage  will  chiefly  be  dected. 

The  class  of  Associates  under  Pa- 
tronapre  is  to  consist  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished learning,  authors  of  some 
creditable  work  of  literature,  and  men 
of  good  moral  character,  ten  to  the 
Royal  Endowment,  of  whom 
shall  be  natives  of  the  United  King- 
dota,  and  foreigners;  and  an 

unlimited  number  on  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  as  soon  and  in  proportion  as 
the  amount  funded  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  the  whole  number, 
both  on  the  Roval  Endowment  and 
on  the  funds  of  the  Society,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Society. ' 

§  3.  The  Honorary  Members  shsdl 
be  such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic respect  on  account  of  their  literary 
characters,  and  are  to  consist  of  pro- 
fessors of  Literature  in  the  several 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
Head  Masters,  of  the  great  Schools  of 
royal  foundation,  and  other  great 
schools  ;  eminent  Literary  Men  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  distinguished  Fe- 
male Writers ;  and  also  Foreigners  ce- 
lebrated for  literary  attainments. 

His  Majesty  has  intrusted  the  for- 
mation of  this  Institution  to  the  learn- 
ed and  eminent  Dr  Thomas  Burgess, 
Bishop  of  St  David's.  Other  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family  have  become  sub- 
scribers ;  Ministers  give  their  aid  ; 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  Clergy  concur  in  promoting  the 
plan ;  and  the  leading  members  of 


bothUmversities  are  among  its  friends. 
The  funds  are  already  considerable; 
and  his  Majesty  may  be  considered  as 
the  personals  well  as  Royal  Founder 
and  Patron  of  the  Society.  The  first 
Prize  Questions  to  be  proposed,  are  as 
follows : 
Premiwmfor  ike  Yean  1821  and 
1822. 

1.  The  King's  Premium  of  One 
Hundred  ChdneaSf  for  the  best  Disser- 
tation on  the  Age,  Writings,  and  Ge- 
nius of  Homer ;  and  on  the  State  of 
Religion,  Society,  Learning,  and  the 
Arts,  during  that  period,  collected 
from  the  writings  of^ Homer. 

2.  The  Society's  Premium  of  Fijhf 
GuineaSf  for  the  best  Poem  on  Dart- 
moor. 

S.  The  Society's  Premium  of  Twen- 
^Jt'fioe  Guineas^  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  History  of  the  Greek  Language ; 
of  the  present  Language  of  Greece, 
especially  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and 
on  the  Difference  between  Ancient 
and  Modern  Greek. 

Reading  Societies  and  Litebary 

iNaTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 

Kingdom. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  there  ex- 
ist at  present  not  less  than  6500  of 
these  useful  Institutions  of  various  de- 
grees, and  for  various  purposes,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  that,  owin^  to 
their  convenience  and  proved  utility, 
above  1000  new  ones  have  been  form- 
ed within  the  last  three  years. 

Some  of  them  have  permanent  and 
accumulating  libraries,  and  of  these 
there  are  about  260  ;  others  circulate 
the  books  from  member  to  member, 
and  every  two  or  three  years  sell  them 
to  augment  their  capital ;  of  these 
there  are  not  less  than  500;  while 
others,  to  the  number  of  750,  are  Ma- 
gazine Societies^  for  the  circulation  of 
Magazines,  Reviews,  and  periodical 
Journals.  The  260  permanent  lib- 
raries accommodate  about  8000  fami- 
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lies  with  books  mnd periodical  workti 
the  600  book  societies  about  14,000 
families ;  and  the  magaziDe  societies 
about  9000  families ;  hence  aboTe 
SOyOOO  families  become  by  these  means 
more  or  less  literaiy,  at  an  individual 
expense,  varying  from  half  a  guiaea  to 
two  guineas  per  amium. 

The  first  book  society  appears  to 
have  been  formed  at  Leicester  about 
the  year  1740 ;  and  amooe  its  mem- 
bers were  the  late  Dr  Pulteney,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Aikin,  (father  of  Dr  A.  and 
Mrs  Barbauld, )  and  other  persons  who 
have  subsequently  acquired  celebrity. 
The  plan  spread  from  that  centre  of 
the  kingdom  till  it  hu  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  first  permanent  library  was  the 
old  library  at  Birmingham,  which  had 
once  the  honour  to  rank  Dr  Priestley 
and  Mr  Watt  among  its  members,  and 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1776. 

Besides,  there  also  exist  in  every 
parish  and  hamlet  of  the  empire.  News- 
paper Societies,  in  which  seven,  eight, 
or  nine  persons,  club  their  sixpence,  or 
even  a  penny  a-week,  to  take  in^  and 
circulate  from  one  to  the  other,  a  Lon- 
don, and  one,  two,  or  three  provincial 
papers.  Of  these  there  are  not  less  than 
5000  scattered  through  the  empire* 
serving  with  mental  food  at  least 
50,000  families. 

Circulating  Libraries  are  a  species 
of  reading  societies,  but  not  under  the 
direction  of  subscribers.  It  is  compu- 
ted that  there  are  in  tlie  united  king* 
dom  at  least  1500  of  them,  supported 
on  an  average  by  70  subscribers,  and 
supplying  with  books  at  least  100,000 
individuds  regularly,  and  another 
100,000  occasionally. 

There  exist  likewise  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  minor  reading  institutions,  form- 
ed by  sects  and  parties,  to  effect  vari- 
ous purposes  of  zealots  in  church  and 
state. 

Besides  theie  {institutions,  whose  ob- 
jects are  books  and  the  use  of  the  press. 


abose  150  societies  exist  in  Grtftt  Bri. 
tain,  provided  with  apparatua  for  Pki^ 
losophicai  and  Chemical  experincati. 

The  societies  in  Englaed  are  ueaAj 
in  the  proportion  of  teUf  in  Scotiaad 
four,  in  Ireland  two,  and  in  Wales  ime, 
—-the  population  in  millioos  being  re- 
spectively at  eleven*  three*  Biz*  and 
two. 

Scientific  Paizc^— The  tmstccs 
of  the  late  Alexander  Keith*  Esq.*  of 
Dunottar,  have  communicated  to  the 
president  and  councU  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  their  sunesdoos 
relative  to  part  of  the  sum  ot  1«.1000 
left  by  that  gentleman  for  the  parpose 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  aaence  in 
Scotland,  in  a  letter,  of  whidh  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  i  **  As  the  Roysl 
Society  of  Edinbui^h  is  the  principsl 
scientific  establishoaent  in  Scotland,  we 
hereby  offer  to  its  president  and  cooa- 
cil,  the  sum  of  L.  600 ;  the  principal  of 
which  shall  on  no  aocouut  be  eacroach- 
ed  upon,  while  the  interest  shall  fonn  a 
biennial  prize,  for  the  most  importaat 
discoveries  in  science^  made  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  butcommiinicated  by  Uieir 
author  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lidbed  for  the  first  time  in  their  Trans- 
actions. 

**  With  regard  to  the  form  in  whidi 
this  prize  is  to  be  adjudged,  we  b^ 
leave  to  suggest,  that  it  may  be  pven 
in  a  gold  medal,  not  exceeding  mitcD 
guineas  in  value,  together  wiui  a  som 
of  money,  or  a  piece  of  plate  bearing 
the  devices  and  inscriptions  upon  m 
medal." 

Edinburgh  School  of  Abts.^— 
An  association  has  been  formed  in  this 
city,  (under  the  auspices  of  the  geo« 
tlemen  whose  names  are  subjoiiKdi) 
for  the  purpose  of  eaabliog  industrious 
tradesmen  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  of  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
science,  as  are  of  practical  applicatloa 
in  their  several  trades,  that  they  may 
possess  a  more  thorough  knowledges 
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then*  butinetfs,  fttqvire  m  greater  de^ 
me  of  skill  in  the  practice  of  it,  and 
be  led  to  inproreaient  with  a  greater 
aecarity  of  euccest. 

The  expense  of  small  schools,  and 
of  private  instruction}  is  necessarily 
greater  than  a  working  mechanic  can 
afford;  bat  it  is  calculated^  if  the 
tradesmen  of  Edinburgh  are  desirous 
of  a  better  education^  and  are  willing 
to  lay  aside^  for  that  purpose,  such  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  as  they  can 
reasonably  spare,  that  it  is  quite  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  such  a  system  as  will 
place  within  their  means  all  the  scien- 
tific instruction  that  would  be  useful 
to  them  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  find  the  more 
opulent  classes  of  Edinburgh  quite 
ready  to  come  forward  in  support  of 
so  laudable  and  beneficial  a  scheme  ; 
nor  is  there  any  way  in  which  it  can 
be  so  effectually  promoted  as  with  the 
advice  and  co-operation  of  the  better 
educated  part  of  the  community. 

Such  is  the  object  with  which  we 
understand  this  excellent  institution 
has  been  formed,  and  the  following  is 
an  outline  of  its  plan : 

It  is  intended  that  there  shall  be 
lectures  upon  Practical  Mechanics, 
and  Practical  Chemistry,  to  be  deli- 
vered  twice  a  week,  from  eight  to  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  October 
to  April. 

It  is  also  intended  that  there  shall 
be  a  collection  of  medals  and  instru* 
meats,  and  a  library  of  books  on  me^ 
chanics  and  chemistry,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Arts,  and  on  all  branches 
of  natural  and  physical  science,  which 
ahall  circulate  among  those  who  at- 
tend the  lectures,  and  be  lent  otit 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  instruc- 
tions should  be  given  in  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing  ;  but  these 
are  points  that  cannot  be  decided,  un« 
til  it  is  ascertained  whether  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  fund  for  the  purpose }  but, 


at  an  ezperioMiBt  for  the  first  jemtf  it 
is  intended  that  every  po-son  who  pays 
Uie  small  subscription  of  15s.,  either  at 
one  time,  or  in  two  successive  quartei>i 
Ij  payments,  shall  have  access  to  the 
bbrary,  and  admission  to  the  lectures 
for  the  whole  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  font^ 
ed  themselves  into  a  committee  for 
the  management  of  the  Society's  af- 
feirs: — 

David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  Sec. 
R.S.E. ;  Professor  Pillans,  F.K.S.E. ; 
James  Skene,  Esq.,  of  Rubtslaw,F.R. 
S.  E. ;  John  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate ;  George  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.9 
Tretuurer;  Leonard  Homer,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  of  L.  and  E. ;  James  Jardine, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.E., Civil  Engineer;  Wil- 
liam Playfair,  Esq.  Architect;  the 
Deacon  of  the  Incorporadon  of  Ham- 
mermen ;  the  Deacon  of  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  Goldsmiths ;  the  Deacons  df 
the  Incorporations  of  Mary's  Chapel ; 
Mr  James  Milne,  brassfounder ;  Mr 
Robert  Bryson,  watchmaker;  Mr 
John  Ruthven,  engineer  and  printer. 

RoXBUROHE  Club.— On  the  l8th 
of  June  this  distinguished  Society  held 
its  Anniversary  at  the  Clarendon  Ho« 
tel,  the  usual  day  falling  on  the  Sabbath. 
Twenty-one  members  were  present, in* 
eluding  the  president.  Lord  Spencer, 
who  is  uniform  in  his  attendance.  The 
circle  of  the  dub,  for  giving  a  reprint 
of  some  neglected  work,  beia^  neariy 
completed,  the  only  distribution  was 
Magn^cence,  a  goodly  Interlude^  and 
a  mery  deuysedy  and  made  by  Mayster 
Skelton,  poet  laureate,  late  deceasyd. 
By  Mr  J.  Littledale.  A  print,  from 
a  plate  engraved  at  Florence,  of  a  r^ 
gretted  absent  member.  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  Bart.,  was  given  ;  and  Mr 
Townley  announced  his  intention  of 
having  a  work  ready,  and  to  be  deli- 
vered during  tlie  present  season.  Lord 
Morpeth  promised  for  next  year.  Af- 
ter Mr  Jaquier's  excellent  dinner,  the 
toasts  passed  gaily. — ^Among  them, 
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VaUarfer  for  Boccaccio ;  BruxeUa  for 
Horace;  Caxton  and  Black  Letter; 
while  other  praiseworthy  typographers 
in  memory  lollowed,  down  to  Basker- 
vilk  and  Blue  Letter.  After  the  brisk 
skirmish  of  water  marks^  there  was  im- 
pressively given  the  heroes  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  Nor  was  there  forgot 
the  light  emanating  from  this  torch, 
and  now  blazing  at  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  Les  Bibliophiles.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Auchinleck  Press,  &c.  &c. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  on  the  se- 
cession of  the  noble  president,  Mr 
Heber  was  voted  to  the  chair  by  ac- 
clamation, and,  as  usual^  maintained 
the  spirit  and  hilarity  of  the  meeting. 
Toasts  continued  with  some  labourers 
in  the  vineyard.  A  well-timed  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  the  vice-president, 
the  Reverend  T.  F.  Dibdin,  upon  his 
entertaining  and  highly  embellished 
Tour.  A  Lucinean  toast  was  pledged 
to  the  long-desired  Shakespeare  and 
Mr  Boswefi.  To  Mr  Haslewood  was 
wished  a  speedy  call  for  Barnabee*s 
Itinerary^  which  occasioned  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  engagement,  that  the  Fac- 
simile edition  would  never  be  reprint- 
ed. Such  a  burst  of  intellectual  com- 
munication and  animated  conversation 
continued  through  the  whole  meeting, 
as  satisfactorily  evinced  the  members 
met  too  seldom. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr  Kemble's  library, 
there  were  rare  articles  in  Old  English 
poetry,  which  called  forth  the  enthu- 
siasm of  collectors. 

Syr  Degore,  a  Poetical  Romance, 
of  excessive  rarity,  consisting  of  eigh- 
teen leaves,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde ;  86/.  10s. 

Here  begynneth  a  lyall  Treatyse  of 
the  Byrth  and  Prophecye  of  Martin,  a 
Poem,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ; 
26^  Us.  6d. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  a  Ma- 
nuscript of  the  14th  or  15th  century  ; 
211.  lOs.  6d. 

An  extraordinary  collection  of  Dru- 


ry  Laneaud  Covent  Garden  pUy-bills, 
from  the  year  1751  to  the  ptescat 
time.  The  early  volumes  contain  some 
curious  MS.  notes  by  Mr  Kemble, 
many  relating  to  Garrick,  from  the 
unpublished  Diary  of  Hopkin's,  the 

Prompter,  father  of  Mrs  JELemble. — 
Purchased,  by  Sir  Gregory  Page  Tur- 
ner, for  IS9L 

A  Collection  of  eariy  printed  Sps^ 
nish  Comedies,  was  bought*  by  Mr 
Heber,  for  87/.  6s.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories, 
and  Tragedies,  first  edition,  inlaid 
throughout,  not  a  very  superb  copy, 
was  bought  by  Mr  Boswell,  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  112/.  7sm 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
returns  of  education  by  endowment  or 
subscription,  in  the  several  counties  of 
England.     These  returns  have  been 
made  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  by 
the  clergy  of  several  parishes,  and, 
therefore,  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
would  have  been  correct ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, that,  in  too  many  cases,  the  dis- 
senting and  methodist  establishmenu 
have  been  overlooked,  and  hence  the 
returns  are  considered  as  imperfecL 
Thus  it  appears  by  Sutton's  NaUimg- 
ham  RemetOf  that  the  returns  in  that 
town  .gave  but  4131,  whereas,  by  an 
accurate  investigation,  made  by  some 
public-spirited  individuals,  the  actual 
numbers  thus  educated  are  no  less  than 
9088,  or  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber returned  to  Parliament !  The  pic- 
ture is  a  fine  one,  and  we  shall  return 
to  its  analysis  from  time  to  time,  re- 
membering for  the  present,  that  the 
nation  is  under  the  deepest  obligations 
to  the  public  and  intelligent  spirit  of 
Mr  Broueham,  for  instituting  the  in- 
quiry, and  for  the  pains  he  has  taken, 
and  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  take, 
till  the  desirable  object  is  effected,  that 
every  subject  of  this  realm  shall  be  able 
to  read  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to 
which  he  is  held  accountable. 
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COUNTIKS. 

Sndowmait 

Charity 
Schooli. 

Sunday 
Sohoob. 

V\/ w  n  X  attv* 

ChUdran. 

* 

Bedfordshire     . 

2,066 

1,856 

1,914 

4,738 

Berkshire 

2,281 

3,492 

7,599 

4,860 

Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire 

1,745 
2,134 

1,819 
2,283 

5,454 

6,982 

8,302 
3,657 

Cheshire  . 

3,329 

3,094 

12,184 

12,078 

Cornwall 

1,370 

771 

12,131 

10,526 

Cnmberland     . 

3,444 

1,934 

9,177 

4,578 

Derbyshire 

3,694 

5,767 

10,214 

10,688 

Devonshire 

5,945 

5,594 

22,713 

9,392 

Dorsetshire 

1,156 

2,554 

7,318 

8,022 

Durham 

3,111 

1,673 

12,704 

7,235 

Essex 

5,225 

6,061 

9,219 

11,079 

Gloucestershire 

4,828 

10,760 

8,400 

14,707 

Herefordshire 

1,595 

2,147 

3,194 

2,521 

Hertfordshire 

1,600 

2,119 

5,578 

4,532 

Huntingdonshire 

990 

1,086 

2,218 

1,155 

Kent 

6,974 

9,014 

15,337 

8,190 

Lancashire 

11,686 

15,631 

22,239 

44,739 

Leicestershire 

2,837 

3,843 

5,597 

10,100 

Lincolnshire     . 

4,990 

8,654 

12,225 

4,968 

Middlesex 

15,577 

83,686 

18,485 

14,637 

Monmouthshire 

498 

1,288 

2,842 

423 

Norfolk    . 

3,515 

4,852 

14,354 

8,457 

Northamptonshire    . 
Northumberland 

4,167 

3,657 

5,997 

11,107 

2,145 

2,233 

11,419 

3,325 

Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire     . 

2,487 
2,275 

3,645 
1,849 

8,768 
5,314 

9,425 
5,253 

315 

1,015 

1,193 

848 

Salop                        . 

3,986 

3,802 

8,321 

6,222 

Somersetshire 

2,861 

4,715 

11,748 

16,262 

Southampton    . 
Staffordshire     . 

3,285 
5,198 

16,998 
6,270 

13,049 
10,367 

8,706 
16,318 

Suffolk     . 

3,392 

3,737 

11,487 

13,949 

Surrey 

6,070 

6,627 

11,328 

8,600 

Sussex      . 

2,437 

2,451 

13,076 

5,594 

Warwickshire  . 

4,940 

7,712 

8,661 

11,591 

Westmoreland 

3,239 

1,980 

2,764 

1,178 

Wiltshire 

2,482 

2,234 

6,700 

12,998 

Worcestershire 

3,895 

6,183 

5,120 

8,732 

Yorkshire,  £.  R. 

XT      T» 

3,116 
3,596 

4,247 
2,922 

11,335 
12,734 

6,283 

2,261 

W.  R.       . 

Total  for  England 

9,107 

13,133 

28,192 

42,851 

159,583 

275,387 

415;651 

401,087 

Hence  it  appears,  that  out  of  pub- 
lic or  charitable  funds,  by  these  num- 
bers, no  less  than  976,821  children  of 
both  sexes  receiveeducation,beiDgONB- 
TBNTH  of  the  population ;  and  the  im- 
perfect and  omitted  returns  probably 
amount  to  half  as  many  more,  or  one- 


seventh  of  the  whole  population— ^n 
extraordinary  social  phenomenon.  In 
the  endowed  schools,  the  cost  is  about 
S68.  per  ann.  per  pupil,  and  the  others 
probably  do  not  cost  lOs.  each,  forming 
a  total  cost  of  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion for  a  million  and  a  half  of  children. 
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OzFOftDi  Dec.^  SO.— The  following 
subjects  are  proposed  for  the  Chancel- 
lor's prizes  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  :— 
For  Latin  verses,  <*  Eleusis ;"  for  an 
English  essay,  «  The  Study  of  Mo- 
dem History }"  for  a  Latin  essay,  <*  De 
Auguriis  et  Auspiciis  apud  Antiquos." 
The  first  of  the  above  subjects  is  in« 
tended  for  those  gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  have  not  exceeded  four 
years  from  the  time  of  their  matricula- 
tion ;  and  the  other  two  for  such  as 
have  exceeded  four,  but  not  completed 
seven  years. 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate's  prize  for 
the  best  composition  m  English  verse, 
not  containing  either  more  or  fewer 
than  fifty  lines»  by  any  under  graduate 
who  has  not  exceeded  four  years  from 
the  time  of  his  matriculation — <<  Pxs- 
tum." 

Welsh  Literature. — The  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  have  of- 
fered the  undermentioned  prizes  for 
compositions  on  the  following  subjects : 
For  the  best  essay  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, on  **  the  Advantages  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  Principality  from  a  Na- 
tional Biography,"  20/. ;  for  the  best 
translation  into  the  Welsh  language  of 
the  first  of  the  sermons  on  the  Sacra- 
ment, by  the  Reverend  John  Jones, 
M.  A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Archdeacon 
of  Merioneth,  Bampton  Lecturer  for 
the  present  year,  lOt. ;  for  the  best  six 
Englynion  on  the  words  of  Taliesin, 
*«  Cymru  fu,  Cymru  fydd,"  2/. ;  to 
the  best  Welsh  reader  in  Jesus  College 
Chapel,  6/. }  to  the  second  best  Welsh 
reader,  4/. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  5. — ^The  Norri- 
sian  prize  is  adjudged  to  Mr  Kenelm 
Digby,  B.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  for 
an  essay,  shewing,  from  a  review  of  the 
civil,  moral,  and  religious  state  of  nuui- 
kind  at  the  time  when  Christ  came  in- 
to the  world,  how  far  the  reception 
which  his  religion  met  with,  is  a  proof 
of  its  divine  origin. 

The  Hulsean  prize  is  adjudged  to 


the  Reverend  Robert  Brou^h,  B.  A., 
of  Benett  College,  for  a  distertauioa 
on  ^  The  importance  of  Natural  Re* 
li^on."  The  sQbject  of  the  Hulseaa 
prize  dissertation  for  the  preteot  year 
18, "  The  expedients  to  which  the  Gen- 
tile Philosophers  resorted,  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  deacnbec^ 
and  applied  in  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion."  The  Re» 
verend  C.  Benson^  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  is  continued  Hul* 
scan  lecturer  for  the  present  year* 

Jan.  1 1 .— Sir  WiUiam  Browne's  Me- 
dals.-—Subjects  for  the  present  year: 

For  the  Greek  ode^  'Oxmm^  «  '^*^ 

For  the  Latin  ode,  Maria  Scaiorum 
Regina. 

For  the  epigranu,  'EwmJju  mftm.  «wm« 

r ORSON  Friz  E.'^-The  passage  fixed 
upon  for  the  present  year,  is  from 
Snakespeare's  Othello,  Act  L,  Scene 
III.  Othello's  apology,  beginmng 
with, 

'^  And  till  she  oomes,  as  tnly  as  to  heavvB.** 
And  ending  with, 
*^  Here  comes  the  lodjr,  let  her  witness  it.** 
The  metre  to  be  Tragicum  lambicum 
Trimetrum  Acataledicum. 

France. — Amon^  other  periodical 
publications,  there  is  one  at  Paris, 
bearing  the  name  of  Bibliography  of 
France.  About  50  numbers  appear 
annually,  composing  a  volume  of  from 
800  to  1000  pages.  This  work  exhi- 
bits a  list  of  all  the  printed  works  and 
re-impressions  throughout  the  French 
territory.  Once  a- week,  there  appears 
a  number  of  16  pages,  more  or  less. 
Every  publication,  whether  printed  at 
Paris,  or  in  the  departments,  is  noticed 
instantly  after  its  appearance.  Works 
of  minor,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, are  announced  afike.  The 
number  of  bookselling  articles  anoouB- 
ced  in  1820,  was  near  5000. 
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French  Asiatic  Society.— A 
number  of  learned  men  have  united 
to  form  at  Paris  an  Asiatic  Society, 
the  object  of  which  ist  to  encourage 
in  France  the  study  of  the  principal 
languages  of  Asia.  It  is  their  intention 
to  procure  oriental  MSS.,  to  circulate 
them  either  by  means  of  printing  or 
lithography,  to  have  extracts  or  trans- 
lations made  of  them,  and  to  join  in 
the  publication  of  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries. This  new  Institution  will 
correspond  with  other  societies,  which 
devote  themselves  to  the  same  object* 
and  with  learned  men  who  apply  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.-^ 
25  francs  per  annum  is  to  be  the  sub- 
scription ;  many  learned  men  are  en- 
rolled. 

The  French  Uierati  are  occupied  in 
a  work  of  some  importance ;  preparing 
translations  of  Plutarch,  Sallust,  Ta« 
citusy  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  8cc,  from 
theArabicMSS.yinto  which  language, 
many,  or  all  the  best  Greek  and  Ra- 
man authors,  are  known  to  have  been 
transbted. 

The  Royal  and  Special  School  of 
Living  Oriental  Languages  in  Paris, 
is  to  have  its  establishment  completed 
by  the  creation  of  a  professorship  for 
modemGreek,  and  another  for  the  vul* 
gar  Arabic.  These  two  languages  are 
of  no  less  importance  in  commercial  and 

E>litical  transactions  than  in  literary 
hours.  The  individuals  promoted  to 
these  newly  created  chairs,  are  entitled, 
from  their  known  talents,  and  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  speak  the 
respective  tongues,  to  the  honourable 
appointments  they  have  received  from 
his  Majesty.  One  is  M.  Hase,  pro- 
fessor of  modem  Greek,  and  the  other 
Boether,  professor  of  the  vulgar  Ara« 
bic. 

Modern  Greek.— M.Jules  David, 
son  of  the  celebrated  French  painter, 
after  diligently  studying  the  modem 
language  of  Greece,  during  his  resi- 


dence in  that  country,  has  published 
the  results  of  four  years'  application 
and  observation,  in  a  treatise,  entitled 
ParaMle  dei  Lan^s  Grecques,  An^ 
cienne  et  Mi)deme,  m  which  he  laboura 
to  prove,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  modem  idiom  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  fully  comprehend  all 
the  force  and  beauty  of  Homer,  with 
other  ancient  writers.  He  has  com- 
pared the  ancient  and  modern  idiom  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner,  and  elud-» 
dates  many  things  in  the  former  that 
had  been  before  negligently  and  super- 
ficially treated  of,  or  even  not  at  all 
noticed.  Among  these,  are  the  theory 
of  the  SifnUUc  and  the  ParaiasUf  the 
collocation  of  words,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  hypothetical  sentences  ;  on  aH 
which  questions  he  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  considerable  light. 

In  literature  much  business  was 
done  by  the  Germans,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  restrictions  laid  by  the 
Congress  on  the  liberty  of  the  pressi 
and  the  general  complaint  of  there  be- 
ing little  demand  for  books,  owing  to 
the  general  depression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  from  the  circumstances 
whicn  always  succeed  a  long  war,  we 
leara  by  the  Leipsic  half-yearly  Uni^ 
versal  Catalogue,  that  S9S  German 
booksellers  have  delivered  no  less  thair 
S92S  new  articles.  This  far  exceeds 
the  publication  of  former  years,  a  sign 
that  human  learning,  in  spite  of  various 
hindrances,  stands  higher  and  hieher 
in  the  scale  of  perfection,  and  re&cts 
great  honour  on  the  author,  publisher, 
printer,  and  engraver,  whose  industry 
must  produce  the  happiest  effects  on 
the  public  mind  in  the  civilized  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  these  publica- 
tions are : — 

704*  Pedagogical  Books  of  Instruc- 
tion ;  172  Children's,  Juvenile,  and 
SchoolBooks ;  1 1  Introductions  to  Wri- 
ting, and  Specimens  of  Penmanriiip  ; 
204f  Philological  and  Universal  Gram- 
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mar;  21  Antiquities ;  S5ooPerfectioD  in 
the  German  Language ;  350  on  Learn* 
iog  Modem  Languages ;  42  on  Ar« 
ithmetic  ;  82  on  Matt^ematica ;  7  on 
Astronomy  ;  1S6  on  Geography  and 
Sutistics  ;  78  Charts  ;  10  Atlases ;  8 
on  Universal  History  of  Nature  ;  285 
on  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  Men  and 
Animals.  From  the  Niuses,  74  Poem»— - 
single  and  collections ;  with  58  Plays 
to  cheer  the  mmd  and  heart ;  252  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  to  employ  and  mis- 
employ the  time^  among  which  are 
157  Romances  and  Novels ;  18  of 
Play  and  Gaming  Treatises,  for  small 
and  great  children ;  255  on  Theology, 
Religious  Instruction,  Dogmatic,  Ca^ 
tholic,  and  Israelitish,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  to  give 
us  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  invisible 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  ;  with  45 
on  the  Art  and  Science  of  War.  The 
number  of  Works  of  Pulpit  Eloquence 
appear  to  be  on  the  decline. 

X.ITROGRAPHT. — ^A  society  has  been 
formed  at  Munich  for  the  imitation  of 
Oriental  MSS.  The  object  is,  by  means 
of  Lithography,  to  multiply  copies  of 
the  best  works,  which  are  extant  in  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Tartar 
tongues ;  and  to  dispose  of  them  in 
the  east,  by  the  port  of  Trieste.  The 
cabals  of  those,  whose  business  it  is  to 
write  MSS.,  and  the  different  orna- 
ments with  which  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  adorn  their  writings,  haye  been 
obstacles  to  this  design  hitherto ;  but, 
by  the  aid  of  lithography,  the  diffi- 
culty, it  is  thought,  may  be  overcome. 
Thus  the  cheapness  of  that  mode  of 
engraving  will  contribute  to  spread,  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  the  treasures  of 
the  best  writers  of  the  East. 

Ancient  Manuscripts. — M.MaYo 
has  made  some  new  discoveries  of  lost 
works  of  ancient  writers,  among 
which  are  several  parts  of  the  muti- 
lated and  lost  books  of  Polybius,  of 
Diodorus,    of   Dion    Cassius,    some 


fragments  of  Aristotk^  of  Ej^ioraa,  of 
Timeus,  of  Hypeiidet,  of  I>cmetnQS 
of  Phalaris,  &c.  some  ports  of  tlie  un- 
known writings  of  £uttaptas»  of  Me- 
nander  of  Byzantium,  of  Priacos,  and 
of  Peter  the  Protector.  Among  the 
unedited  works  of  Polybius  are  pro- 
logues of  the  lost  books,  and  the  co- 
tire  conclusion  of  the  S9th«  in  whidi 
the  author  takes  a  review  of  his  his- 
tory, and  devotes  his  40th  book  to 
chronology.  The  fragments  of  Dio- 
dorus and  of  Dion  are  numerous  and 
most  precious.  Among  them  is  a  r»- 
pid  recital  of  many  of  the  wars  of 
Rome ;  a  narrative  of  the  Civile  Pu- 
nic>  Social  or  Italic,  and  Macedloniaa 
wars;  those  of  Epirus,  Syria,  Gaul, 
Spain^  Portugal,  and  Persia.  Parts  of 
die  history  of  the  Greeks  and  other 
nations,  and  that  of  the  suooesaors  of 
Alexander,  .  &c.  are  among  these. 
These  were  discovered  in  a  MS*  coa- 
tainiuff  the  Harangues  of  the  rhetoii- 
cian  Aristides,  from  a  large  coUectioB 
of  ancient  writings,  made  by  order 
of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenetes»  of 
which  only  a  small  part  are  known  to 
be  extant.  The  writing  appeara  to  be 
of  the  II th  century.  M.  Malo  has 
also  met  with  an  unedited  Latin  |^m- 
marian,  who  dtes  a  number  of  kuft 
writers,  and  a  Latin  rhetoriciMi  now 
unknown ;  also  a  Greek  coUectioo, 
containing  fragments  of  the  lost  works 
of  Philo*  He  has  also  found  wriungs 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  prior 
to  St  Jerome,  with  other  valuable 
works. 

Grkik  Literature. — The  great 
College  at  Chios,  whidi  has  increased 
so  as  to  become  a  kind  of  European 
university,  continues  to  flourish  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles.  The  nuniber 
of  students  amounts  to  476,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whom  are  natires 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  Cephalonia,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is 
remarkable  that  two  youths  from  the 
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intenor  of  North  Amerfca  have  come 
to  Chios,  to  study  the  language  of 
Homer.  Mr  Vanroti,  one  of  the  rich* 
eat  Greek  merchantit  has  presented 
30,000  francs  to  the  College,  together 
with  a  number  of  books  purchased  at 
Paris. 

A  quite  new  and  very  useful  esta^ 
blishment  at  Constantinople,  is  a  phi- 
lanthropic fund  for  the  support  of  in- 
digent students.  It  is  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  three  Greek  arch- 
bishops, and  several  merchants.  The 
celebrated  Patriarch  Gregory  con* 
stantly  shews  himself  a  zealous  friend 
and  protector  of  public  instruction, 
and  courageously  opposes  the  rapacity 
and  machiavelism  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Phanarists,  t.  e*  the  Greeks  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Abb^  Amadeus  Pe]rron»  Pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Turin^  has  discovered  some 
fragments  of  Cicero,  in  a  MS.  from 
the  monastery  of  St  Colomban  di  Bob- 
bio,  a  town  on  the  Trebia,  in  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  dominions.  This  MS. 
contains  important  new  readings  of 
orations  already  known,  and  confirms 
the  identity  of  several  texts  which  have 
been  tortured  by  indiscreet  critics.  It 
contains,  besides,  fragments  of  the  ora- 
tions, fro  Scaurot  pro  M.  TuUio,  in 
Ciodinm,  which  are  unfortunately  lost. 
Some  of  those  fragments  have  been  al- 
ready published  by  M.  Maio,  after  a 
MS.  of  the  same  library  at  Colomban, 
preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan. 

Russia. — According  to  the  latest 
estimation,  there  are  S50  living  authon 
in  this  country,  about  one-eighth  part 
of  whom  are  ecclesiastics,  but  the  far 
greater  proportion  consists  of  ^rsons 
of  rank.  Backmeister,  in  his  Russian 
Library,  computed,  that,  previously  to 
1817,  there  existed  about  4000  dif- 
ferent works  in  that  language.  In  the 
exttfnftive  collection  of  national  litera- 
ture belonging  to  the  Academy  of 


Sciences  of  St  Petersburg,  there  were, 
in  1800,  3000  works  printed  in  the 
Russian  tongue ;  amonff  which,  onlv 
105  belonged  to  the  class  of  novels 
and  romances.  Since  this  period,  au- 
thorehip  has  increased  so  much,  that 
last  year  no  fewer  than  8000  volumes 
were  printed  in  this  language.  Trans- 
lations are  very  numerous^particularly 
of  dramas,  novels,  works  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  Belles  Lettres.  There  are 
newspapers  and  journals,  both  German 
and  Russian,  published  at  St  Peten- 
burg,  Moscow,  Riga,  Revel,  Abo,  and 
other  principal  cities.  At  the  first  of 
these  places  there  are  fifteen  printing- 
houses,  and  ten  at  Moscow. 

New  South  Wales. — On  the  2Sd 
of  March,  1820,  Governor  Macquarie, 
(New  South  Wales)  laid  the  first 
stone  of  a  school  for  the  education  of 
poor  children.  It  is  to  contain  500, 
and  adopt  Lancaster's  method.  There 
is  another  school  in  the  colony  for  or- 
phans, (male,)  another  for  ditto,  (fe. 
male,)  and  a  third  for  indigent  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  In  these  are  taught, 
the  elements  of  the  Christian  religion, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the 
principles  of  drawing  and  practical  agri- 
culture. Their  progress,  as  reported, 
is  very  satisfactory.  Civilization  is  ma- 
king advances  among  the  savages,  many 
of  their  children  being  in  these  schools. 
The  ulterior  intention  is  to  intermarry 
the  young  persons,  when  of  age,  and 
to  grant  them  farms,  cattle,  ploughing 
implements,  &c.  On  the  let  of  Dec, 
1820,  Governor  Macquarie  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  town,  to  be  called 
Campbeltown.  The  situation  is  in  the 
district  of  Aird,  within  a  large  level 
territory  of  the  same  name.  This  will 
make  the  seventh  town  erected  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  others  are 
Sidney,  Paramatta,  Windsor  (late 
Hawksbury,)  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
and  Bathurst. 

In  181 8,  a  printing  press  was  set  up 
in   Hobart's  Town,    Van  Dieman's 
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Land,  New  Holland.  The  first  book 
from  this  press  is  the  History  of  a  fa- 
gitiTe  exile*  named  Michael  Howe* 
who,  at  the  head  of  tvmenty-eight  other 
mnoawaysi  disturbed  the  tranquillity 


of  the  colony  for  six  years.  Thewoik 
derives  importance  from  the  singular- 
ity of  the  circumstances^  and  from  the 
story. 


NOTICES  RELATING  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


DuRiKG  the  two  yesatf  18S0  and 
1821^  which  we  are  sow  to  survey, 
the  Fine  Arts  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  Benjamin  West^  Pre- 
sident of  the  RoyaL  Academy,  and 
the  first  of  British  historical  painters. 
In  the  course  of  it»  however,  two  new 
artists  rose  to  high  distinction.  Mr 
Haydon  exhibited  his  pictures  of 
"  Christ's  Entr^  into  Jerusalem,"  and 
the  ^'  Agony  in  the  Garden,"  per* 
fbrmances  which  lM»re  the  stamp  of 
g^enius;  vigorously  conceived*  and 
richly  coloured;  yet  the  beautiful 
figures  of  which  were  allayed  by  the 
mixture  of  others  injudiciously  intriK 
duced,  and  characterized  by  a  strain- 
ed and  often  false  expression.  Mr 
Martin  also  produced  his  "  Belafaaz- 
xar's  Feast,"  and  **  Joshua,"  picturea 
holding  a  sort  of  intermediate  place 
between  landscape  and  history ;  and, 
if  they  cannot  reach  the  dignity  of 
the  latter,  displaying  at  least  verfr 
brilliant  tints,  powerful  perspective^ 
and  a  high  vein  of  poetical  fteling. 

In  the  exhibition  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  Sir  Thomas  Laurence'a 
portraits  were  considered  sa  the  most 
splendid.  The  subjects  were,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry— Mrs  H. 
Baring  and  children— Sir  Humphrey 
Davy — ^I^uly  Louisa  Lambton— •Pre- 
sident  West*^  Viscountess  PttUingtan 
and  child — James  Palmer,  Esq.  Bstm 
bum  had  a  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Bote ; 
Phillips  excellent  ones  o£  Sir  Wm. 


Grant  and  D.  Rioardo,  Esq.;  se?e- 
ral  also  by  Lane  and  Lonsdale  were 
deemed  well  worthy  of  oolice. 

Fttsali  and  Northoote  had  sevenl 
historical  pictures,  among  which  were, 
by  the  latter,  ««  The  BMrial  of  Ed- 
ward  V«  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York ;"  and «'  The  Marriage  of  die 
Duke  of  York  to  Lady  Anne  Mow- 
bray."  Mr  William  Allan  of  Edia- 
burgh  exhibited  the  *'  Murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,"  which  fully  sup- 
ported the  high  reputation  hie  hsd 
gamed  by  his  '^  Cireaasian  CapdveSb' 
Geddes's  *^  Discov^y  of  the  Begalis 
of  Scotland,"  Cooper's  ^'  Heroic  con- 
duct of  CroDSweli  at  Marston  Moor," 
and  Etty's  ''  Cleopatra's  Arrival  ia 
Cilicia^"  were  also  noticed*  A  uihih 
ber  of  other  subjecta  of  nainor  ioi* 
portance  diiplayed  the  tulenta  of  Bri- 
tish artists. 

Besides  this  ^bibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  another  was  made  in  tltf 
rooma  of  the  Royal  Institution ;  ano- 
ther by  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-<oloura»  On  the  removal  of 
the  pictures  of  British  artists  froni 
the  apartment  of  the  Institution,  their 
place  was  supplied  by  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  furnish- 
ed from  several  of  the  principal  gsl- 
leries  in  the  kingdom»  and  coBtaininf 
many  works  of  distinguished  merit 

Mr  Holland  and  Mr  Gbv^  aade 
particular  exhibitions  of  their  owb 
pictures.  Sigoor  Revelli  piodvced  • 
18 
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large  pictttse  of  the  Queen's  TriaL 
Afi  'Qxmbition  of  the  works  of  Bri- 
tish engravers  was  made  in  Soho 
Square. 

In  Edinburgh,  also,  an  exhibition 
this  year  took  place,  which  was  in  no 
little  degree  honourable  to  Scottish 
art  Raebum,  in  his  portrait  of  Lord 
SLapebovm,  to  mention  no  other, 
rivalled  anything  which  the  sister 
kingdom  could  boast.  Watson  dis- 
played his  usual  truth  and  nature; 
and  his  nephew,  John  Watson,  that 
ekffance  and  delicacy  which,  lor  fe- 
male subjects^  and  others  requiring 
these  qualities,  place  him  perhaps 
above  any  other  Scottish  artist.  Tne 
portrait  of  Mr  Oswald,  by  Geddes, 
was  also  considered  a  masterpiece. 
The  miniatures  of  Mr  J.  Thomson 
possessed  their  usual  expellence. 

In  landscape,  the  exhibition  was 
very  powerful.  Nasmvth,  in  his  pic- 
tures of  Glenco  and  the  Pass  of  the 
Cows,  gave  excellent  specimens  of 
his  peculiar  style.  Peter  Nasmyth 
bad  also  landscapes  o£  great  merit, 
though  in  a  mannered  stvJe.  Andrew 
Wilson  drew  peculiar  admiration  by 
a  sea-pcHTty  tinted  with  the  finest  hues 
of  Italy*  The  Rev.  J.  Thomson,  who 
used  to  be  chiefly  admired  for  the 
richness  of  his  wooded  scenery,  dia. 
played,  in  his  ^'  Aberlady  Bay,"  that 
power  of.  marine  painting  which  he 
uas  carried  to  such  perfection.  Peter 
Gibson  produced  several  landscapes, 
marked  by  classic  dignity  $nd  taste. 
There  were  also  meritorious  pieces 
by  J«  F.  Williams,  John  Wilson  of 
llondon>  and  others. 

This  exhibition  displayed  a  degree 
of  merit  in  sculpture,  to  which  Scot* 
land  bad  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
Besides  two  busts  by  Chantrey,  it  con- 
tained pieces  by  Joseph  and  Scotdar, 
two  young  artists  of  great  promise. 


The   following    detached   notices 


VOL.  XIV.  FART  II. 


may  gratify  those  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  Fine  Arts  :— 

Sale  of  the  late  Marchioness  of 
Thomond's  pictures,  by  Mr  Christie. 
The  pictures  of  Sir  Jodiua  Rej^nolda, 
which  belonged  to  this  lady>  who  was 
his  niece^  and  well  known  at  her  un- 
cle's parties  as  Miss  Palmer,  produced 
unusual  and  even  unexpected  prices. 
Among  them  we  produce  the  tollow- 
ing  ad  an  example  : 

The  *'  Charity"  sold  for  1500  gul- 
neasy  a  larger  sum  than  has  ever  been 

given  before  for  a  single  picture  pro- 
uced  by  an  Englishman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of''  Christ  Healing  the  Sick," 
painted  by  the  late  Mr  West  for  the 
British  Institution. 

The  foUowing  eleven  pictures  are 
the  original  designs  for  the  compart- 
ments of  the  window  of  New  College 
Oxford,  which  were  copied  on  stain- 
ed glass  by  Jarvis  ;  that  picture  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  window,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Nativity,  was 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
and  destroyed  by  fire  at  Belvoir  Castle: 

Charity,  purchased  by  Lord  Nor* 
manton,  for  1500  guineas. 

Faith,  by  ditto,  tor  400  guineas. 

Hope,  by  ditto,  for  650  guineas. 

Temperance,  by  ditto,  for  600  gui- 
neas. 

Justice,  by  ditto,  for  1100  guineas. 

Fortitude,  by  ditto,  for  700  gui- 
neas. 

Prudence,  by  ditto,  for  350  guineas. 

Portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Rcyoohls 
and  Jarvis,  as  Shepherds  at  the  Na- 
tivity, by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  for  41 0 
guineas. 

A  Shepherd  Boy  and  Dog,  by  dit- 
to, for  600  guineas. 

Young  St  John  and  the  Lamb,  by 
Mr  Danby,  for  175  guineas. 

A  Nymph  and  Cupid ;  tlie  admira- 
ble fancy  subject  usually  termed  ihe 
Snake  in  the  Grass ;  was  purchased 
by  Mr  Soane,  the  architect,  for  510 
guineas ;  who  a|so  bought  Sir  Jo- 
u 
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shua'd  copy  of  the  Marlborough  Gems 
for  77  guineas. 

Dido  on  a  Funeral  File,  bought  by 
Sir  C.  Long  for  the  British  Institu- 
tion, for  700  guineas. 

Hope  nursing  Love,  by  Mr  Mor- 
rell,  of  Portland  Place,  for  215  gui- 
neas. 

A  Young  Shepherdess,  by  Colonel 
Howard,  of  Groyesnor  Square,  for 
210  guineas. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Spenser,  by  M. 
Wansey,  for  S5  guineas. 

A  whole-length  Portrait  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  for  145  euineas. 

Portrait  of  Admiral  Lord  Rodney, 
for  115  guineas. 

Portrait  of  the  Dutchess  of  Marl- 
borough, for  90  guineas. 

A  Girl's  Head,  with  a  string  of 
pearls  interwoven  in  bar  hair,  by  Lord 
De  Dunstanville,  for  42  guineas. 

A  bold  Landscape  and  Figure,  by 
Mr  Cuncliffe,  for  400  guineas. 

Stuart  Wortley  purchased  the  Por- 
trait of  Mrs  Robinson,  in  the  6rst  day's 
sale,  at  a  large  price. 

There  were  a  few  bronzes  and  pic- 
tures of  the  first  class  by  the  Old 
Masters,  but  as  the  productions  of 
Sir  Joshua's  pencil  were  evidently 
tlie  great  point  of  attraction,  these 
were  considered  to  obtain  but  indif- 
ferent prices. 

The  Marriage  of  St  Catherine, 
painted  by  Coreggio,  to  the  eloquent 
and  elaborate  description  of  which 
Mr  Christie  has  devoted  two  entire 
pages  of  his  catalogue,  and  which 
formerly  was  valued  at  20001.,  was 
purchased  for  the  Duke  of  Northum* 
t>erland,  for  215  guineas. 

An  original  Bust  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  marble,  by  an  Italian 
artist,  and  from  which  Sir  Joshua 
seems  to  have  taken  all  the  portraits 
of  himself,  painted  late  in  life,  was 
purchased  by  Mr  Geo.  Watson  Tay- 
lor, for  160  guineas. 

A  noble  group  of  Nessus  and  De 


ganin,  in  bronze,  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Yarmouth  for  the  King;,  at  75 
guineas. 

A  fine  equestrian  figure  of  Marcm 
Aurelitts,  in  bronze,  sold  for  35  gui- 
neas. 

A  Sleeping  Cupid,  by  Giiido,  bought 
by  Mr  Danby,  tor  85  guineas. 

The  Enchantress,  by  Teniers,  sold 
for  160  guineas. 

Cleopatra  Dissolving  the  Peari, 
painteii  by  J.  Steen,  sold  for  70  gui- 
neas. 

-  A  fine  plaster  Bust  of  Dr  Johnson, 
much  esteemed  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds,  was  purchased  by  Mr  James 
Boswell,  for  10  guineas. 

The  amount  of  the  second  day's 
sale  exceeded  15,000i.,which  is  5000^ 
more  than  the  highest  and  most  san- 
guine estimate  previously  made  of 
their  value. 

At  a  meeting  held  pursuant  to  ad- 
vertisment  at  the  public  office,  in  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  7th  of  February, 
1821,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  society  lor 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  Samuel  Gallon,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved,  1st,  That  an  insti- 
tution be  now  establi^ed  in  Birming- 
ham, for  the  encouragement  of  Aits 
and  Manufactures,  and  that  it  be  ealU 
ed  "  The  Birmingham  Society  of 
Arts," 

2d,  That  a  Museum  be  formed  for 
the  reception  of  casts  and  models  of 
the  most  approved  specimens  of  sculp* 
ture,  and  of  all  such  otlier  works,  il- 
lustrative of  the  diflerent  brandies  of 
art,  as  the  society  may  have  the  means 
of  procuring. 

Sd,  That  suitable  accommodation 
be  provided  for  students  in  the  fine 
arts. 

*  4th,  That  if  at  any  time  it  shall  be 
deemed  expedient,  the  coauaittce 
have  the  power  of  making  arrange* 
ments  for  public  exhibitions  of  the 
M'orks  of  art. 
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Fifteen  gentlemen  instantly  sub* 
scribed  10(V,  and  301,  each,  and  abont 
forty  others  subscribed  21.  2$.  as  an- 
nual subscribers.  Sir  Robert  Lawley 
agreed  to  present  an  extensive  collec* 
lion  of  casts. 

An  institution  haying  been  formed 
in  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  Arts  of  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  &c,  an  Exhibition 
was  opened  on  Monday,  the  6th  of 
August,  in  which  artists  resident  in 
the  united  kingdom  may  be  exhibit- 
ors, and  works  of  deceased  British 
artists  were  also  receiyed  for  exhibi- 
tion and  sale. 

The  art  of  engraving  an  toood  has 
lately  been  carri^  into  practice  with 
surprising  success ;  and  by  their  last- 
ing means,  popular  books  have  recei- 
ved embellishments  at  a  low  price, 
which  they  must  otherwise  have  been 
without,  except  at  treble  their  cost. 

monoment  to  commemorate  the 

Victories  of  the  British  arms 

IN  the  Peninsula. 

This  stupendous  work  of  art  is  now 
completed,  and  will  shortly  be  erected 
in  St  James's  Park,  immediately  op- 
posite the  Horse  Guards,  where  the 
royal  mortar  formerly  stood. 

The  colossus  is  18  feet  high,  and  is 
cast  in  metal  from  the  cannon  taken 
during  the  war ;  it  is  to  be  placed  up- 
on a  pedestal  of  Aberdeen  granite,  of 
the  height  of  12  feet,  on  which  will 
be  engraved  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion. The  original  of  this  figure  is  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  on  which  Rome  was  built;  it  is 
executed  in  marble,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Phidias; 
the  analogy  between  this  and  the  El- 
gin marbles  certainly  justifies  the  sup- 
position. The  figure  is  in  an  attitude 
of  defiance,  not  unlike  the  Gladiator ; 
in  th^  right  hand  is  a  Roman  sword, 
and  on  the  left  arm  an  orbicular 
shield ;  a  very  massive  fold  of  dra- 


pery falls  over  the  left  arm,  and  be- 
hind the  body  of  the  statue,  on  the 
right  side,  is  placed  the  cuirass  ar- 
mour, about  seven  feet  high,  which 
is  most  judiciously  introdu^  for  thei 
purpose  of  balancing  the  great  height 
of  the  figure,  which  is  not  so  muscu- 
lar as  the  Hercules  of  Praxiteles,  but 
it  has  the  fulness  of  youth  and  energy. 
The  usual  fault  in  all  the,  Greek  sta- 
tues is  also  visible  herein..-the  short- 
ness of  the  neck ;  but  this  we  know 
was  with  the  Greek  sculptors  consi- 
dered indicative  of  strength.  The 
muscle  on  the  body  is  finely  heroic* 
The  horse  is  not  introduced,  as  it  has 
always  been  considered  very  inferior 
to  the  figure,  and  from  its  not  being 
equally  colossal,  detracts  from  the 
merit  of  the  performance.  The  sta- 
tue weighs  three  tons>  and  is  the. 
boldest  attempt  to  rival  the  ancients 
in  bronze  that  has  yet  been  made. 

The  present  state  of  the  fine  arta 
in  Spain  is  not  so  deplorable  and  de- 
graded as  may  be  thought ;  there  are 
departments  which  demand  applause, 
and  which,  if  distinguished  in  the  true 
point  of  light,  would  appear  to  great' 
advantage.  There  are  painters  in  that 
eountry  who  display  eminent  abili- 
ties ;  the  names  of  the  following  may 
be  given  as  a  partial  specimen :-~ 
Gorga,  Lopez,  Velasquez,  Aparicio,  • 
Madrazo,  Rivera,  for  history ;  Mon^ 
talvo  and  Sanchez,  for  landscapes  and 
sea  pieces;  Parra  and  Lacoma,  for 
flowers  s  Rivellez,  Galves,  &c.  for 
decorations. 

Connoisseurs  may  well  appreciate 
the  knowledge  and  taste  displayed  by 
Gines,  Agreaa,and  Alvarez,  in  sculp- 
ture, each  of  whom  has  been  in 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  instruction  and 
diligent  imitation. 

-  In  architecture*  Spain  possesses 
men  of  considerable  intellectual  en- 
dowments ;  such  are  Perez,  Agnado, 
Velasquez,  and  Moreno.  In  the  line  of 
engraving,  Carmona,  Esteve,  AmuU 
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leer^  and  Bbnoo^  dttenre  pardcvlar 
atMnCiom  A  d^ee  of  oMOMoitant 
merit  may  be  ferny  assigned  to  Se*- 
pulveda  and  Sasaiiy  as  e^^raven  in 
coins  and  medabi.  One  individual, 
Cardano,  has  veceotly  established  all- 
thographicai  press;  and  in  his  engra«^ 
ving  appeacB  to  have  ezi>&ited  seve-^ 
rat  cooredtce^pies  oB  faydrographicaL 
diaits. 

Sohoolb  of  desif^n  ai«  siet  ^nth  im 
afithe  prinoijial  oities,  where  paltrioCie 
societies  banre  been^  ofgaiazed.  In- 
Madrideheve«zidted  one  attBchisd:t# 
the  Acadeoiy^of  Fifae  AntStand  knovnk 
bythenameofSaaFemandoi  Totbe 
tmaSse  of  exttastve  nsefiikiessk.  tWisi 
bat  no  legiianiate  olaini»  being  ooii»- 
fined^  at  present^  to  the  imitatikig  o£ 
antique  models  -with  plaster,  tocopyt« 
mft  models  from  nature^  to  prepariM 
CMoars, and^seiecting snoh  as  thedt^ 
ferent  subjeotB  mayveqniBe.  There 
is  much,  however^  to  commend  in  die 
two  estiJ>lishments  recently  founded 
by  tiie  Academy,  and  soperintended 
by  its  dhnectors.  These  have  been 
justly  considered  as  vehiclea  of  in« 
slruction  to  a  number  of  young  stu- 
dmts,  malb  and  female,  to  whom  in* 

Enious  and  excellent  lessons  are  de- 
ered  alternately,  (by  professors 
highly  qualified  for  the  task,}  in  dei- 
sign,  in  the  elements  of  geometry  as 
appUed  to  design,  in  perqiective  and 
ornamental  drawing* 

To  fiicilitate  the  stu^  of  painting, 
government  has  provided  a  museum 
near  the  promenaae  of  Prado,  open  to 
the  public  once  a-week.  This  valua- 
ble ac(|uisition  has  already  received 
99i  paintings  by  fifty-five  Spanish 
masters  of  eminence  and  authority, 
from  Uie  beflinning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
soon  possess  a  rich  and  original  addi- 
tion>  from  a  recent  order  of  tlie  King, 
that  air  the  Spanish  orijginals  in  the 
royal  palnces  of  Madrid,  Arai^ueas, 
Retiro)  and  some  firom  royal  country 


houses^  should  be-  fttnoved-  tn  Ae 
Rejwl  Museum.  The  law  wdudi  ai^ 
prMsed  tile  coavettta,  has  apfjrupria* 
ted  to  the  same  depot,  a  niisabrr  of 
fine  paintings,  beloagiBff  to  amiAs  of 
the  first  class,  Benedictmes,  BemaRk 
inea,  liieronymitea,  Chanreux,  Ban* 
lian^,  Premonstmtenstans,  and  Trap* 
pists.  Phflip  II.  had  compi'osard, 
within  many  of  those  oonventa,  and 
especbd^y  in  that  of  the  Escorfad, 
manypamrings,  aflbsding  the  beat  bbo> 
dels;  and  bis  succjissiw'b  built  on  ha 
subatfatim,  by  aooumulating,  witk 
duediacrimination,  all  the  best  pieoea 
of  the  ancient  Italian,  Flemish,  and 
Spanisbischoolsk 

At  die  head  of  this  museum  ap» 
peam  M.  Ensev9,painler  in  miniatnra 
to  the  King,  and  chily  capable  of  be- 
ing a.guaadian  of  the  arts  in  thia  asy* 
His  mind  has  been  expanded 


by  ideas  noqnired  (wbh  his  superioc 
abilities)  in  tours  through  France, 
Italy,  England,  and  other  ceuntrieap 
where  his  oapacitv  and  industry  fitted 
him  for  a  thorougn  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  schooh,  and  the  distinc* 
five  characters  of  each  master. 

A  descriplivie  cataliDgue  has  been 
printed  at  Madrid*  of  the  paintinsa 
contained  in  this  museum.  A  litUe 
time  and  experience  will  evinee  the 
efficiency  of  the  plan,  and  Spain  will 
possess  such  aproqperty  in  the  aits  aa 
could  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  pi^ 
sent  state  of  her  public  affiura. 

Europe  cannot  shew,  in  any  other 
publie  establishment,  so  remarkable 
a  selection  as  has  been  already  form- 
ed and  inoorporated  in  this  new  aiu 
rangement ;  forty-three  by  the  cde- 
brated  Murillo,  whose  wons  are  now 
so  scarce ;  fbrty-fi)ur  by  Velasques ; 
forty-two  by  Meiendei ;  twenty  eight 
by  Ribera,  surnamed  L'Espagnoleto ; 
fifteen  by  Johannes,  and  eight  by  Ca» 
no ;  with  those  of  several  other  paint- 
ers of  the  old  Spanish  school. 

Twenty-four  modern  paintings  i 
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rit  the  compliment  paid  to  them,  of 
beinff  inserted  heret  and  of  being  con- 
temj^ted  with  a  species  of  congenial 
veneration ;  they  are  by  Bayen^  Paretj 
Goya,  Aparicio,  Maarazo»  Madia, 
Sanchez,  and  Montalvo. 

The  inventive  talents  of  Spanish 
painters  have  been  of  less  value,  com« 
paratively^  from  their  being  more  es- 
pecially occupied  on  subjects  of  reli- 
gion; the  museum  possesses  how- 
ever, more  than  a  third  unconnected 
with  this  subject;  fourteen  represent 
batUest  fifteen  hirtory  or  fietioo,  twen- 
ty-eight views  of  towns,  harbours, 
gardens,  and  other  landscapesi  thir- 


teen of  flowers,  eight  of  fruits»  forty- 
two  of  hotels  and  inns,  fifty-two  por- 
traits of  well-known  characters,  and 
twenty-one  of  imagmary  persons,  half 
of  whom  are  of  a  grotesque  descrip- 
tion. 

The  rapid  and  successfi^  move- 
ments of  this  museum  will  doubtless 
become  an  object  to  a  numerous  class 
of  artists  and  amateurs,,  in  whose 
minds  it  will  facilitate  the  formation 
of  new  ideas,  and  to  whom  it  will 
prove  a  store-house,  from  which  the 
imaginative  facul^  will  draw  its  ma- 
terials. ' 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A  Treatifie  on  Mildew  and  the  Cnlti- 
▼ation  of  Wheat,  including  Hints  on  the 
use  of  Lime,  Chidk,  Marl,  Clay,  Gypsum, 
&c.  By  Francis  Blaikie,  Steward  to  T. 
W.  Coke,  Esq.    Is.  6d. 

A  Description  of  a  New  Agricultural 
Implement,  which,  hy  the  power  of  One 
Horse,  performs  a  variety  of  operations 
in  Cultivation,  at  the  rate  of  three  acres 
per  day.  By  Miyor-General  Alexander 
Beatson.    8vo. 

A  View  of  the  Agriculture,  Manu&c- 
tares,  Sutistics,  and  State  of  Society  of 
Germany,  and  Parts  of  Holland  and 
France.  By  William  Jaooh,  Esq.,  F.R.S.^ 
4to.    L.1, 15s. 

GrisenUiwaite's  New  Theory  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  the  Nature  qf  Soils, 
Crops,  and  Manures,  is  explained,  and  the 
application  of  Bones,  Gypsum,  Lime, 
Cnalk,  &c  determined  on  Scientific 
Principles,    ^s. 

The  Fanner's  Memorandum  Book  for 
182L    4to.     106.6d. 

A  Guide  to  Farm  Book-keeping,  found- 
ed upon  actual  practice,  ana  upon  new 
and  concise  principles.  By  Colonel  Innes 
Munro,  of  Poyntmeld.  Boyal  8vo.  12s. 
6d.  hoards. 

The  Farmer  and  Grazier^s  Guide.  By 
L.  Towne.    Foolscap  8vo.    10s. 

Essays  on  the  Practical  Husbandry, 
and  Rural  Economy.  By  Edward  Bur- 
roughs, Esq.    8vo.    3s.  6d.  sewed. 

A  Key  to  Baxter's  Farmer's  Account- 
Book.    Folio.    14s.  6d. 


The  Miller's  Guide;  or  a  Treatise  od 
the  Flour  Manufacturing  and  Milling 
Business.    By  John  Miller.     10s.  hds. 

An  Essay  on  Soils  and  Compost,  aod 
the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Omsp 
mental  'Trees,  Shrubs,  PUnta,  and  Flow- 
ers. By  T.  Haynes,  nurseryman,  Oon- 
dle  Northamptonshire.    12mo.    5s. 

Part  II.  01  Essavs  on  Practical  Hns* 
bandry,  and  Rural  Economy.  By  Ed- 
ward Burroughs,  Esq.    2b.  6d.  sewed. 

A  Letter  on  our  Agricultural  Distresses ; 
their  Causes  and  Remedies ;  accompanied 
with  Tables  and  Copper-plate  Charts.  By 
William  Playfair.    8vo.    5s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  PrimitiTe 
Inhabitants  of  Irdand.  Br  Thomas 
Wood,  M.D.    8V0.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Index  Monasticus ;  or,  the  Abbeys  and 
other  Monasteries,  Alien  Priories,  Friar- 
ies, &c.  &c.,  formerly  established  in  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich,  and  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  By  Richaid 
Taylor,  of  Norwich.    Folio.    L.3,  3a. 

Views  of  the  Remains  of  Andent 
Buildings  in  Rome  and  its  Vicinity.  By 
M.  Dubourg.  1  voL  atlas  4to.  half 
bound.    Engraved  on  26  plates.  L.7,  78. 

Vol.  II.  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia. 
Rinral  folio.    L.6,  6s.  boards. 

llie  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Oxford,  with  En- 
gravings and  Biographical  Anecdotes.  Br 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.  Medium  4to.  L.1| 
4s.     Imperial,  L.2,  2s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
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Cathedral  Churdiea  of  Great  Britain^ 
^ith  EDgnvingB.  By  J.  Storey.  4  vols. 
8vo. 

The  Histo(ry  of  Ancient  Greece^  from 
the  Earliest  Times,  till  it  became  a  Ro- 
man Province.  By  William  Robertson^ 
Keeper  ofthe  Records  of  Scotland.  Eighth 
edition.    9si  boards. 

The  Eighth  Number,  which  completes 
the  Worlqi  of  Views  of  the  Cathedral 
Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
Descriptions.   By  John  Chessel  Buckler. 

No.  I.  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Rome,  containing  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Titus,  displayed  in  two  Views  and 
eight  outline  Plates,  with  letter-press. 
Imperial  folio.    L.1,  lis.  6d. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  By  John  Bayley,  Esq., 
F.S.A.     4to.     L.3,  ISs.  6d. 

Part  V.  of  Ancient  Wilts.  By  Sir  Ri- 
chard Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  L.4,  4s.  Large 
paper,  L.6,  6s. 

History  of  Northumberland,  in  Three 
Parts.  By  the  Reverend  John  Hodgson, 
Vol.  y.  being  the  first  Volume  of  Part 
III.    4to.  L.2,  2s.   Royal  paper.  L.3,  3s. 

Part  III.  of  the  Architectural  Antiqui- 
ties of  Normandy.  By  John  Sell  Cot- 
man.    L.3,  3s. 

An  Appendix  to  Loidis  and  Elraete. 
By  T.  D.  Whittaker,  LL.D.  With  four 
engravings,  crown  folio.  L.1,  Is.  boards. 

The  History  of  Thirsk ;  including  an 
Account  of  its  once  celebrated  Castle,  and 
other  Antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood. 
8vo.    5s.  boards. 

ikRCHITECTURE. 

Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  De- 
scription of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum, 
latdy  erected  at  Wakefield.  By  Watson 
and  Pxitchet,  architects,  York.  Medium 
folio,  L.S,  12b.  6d.  Royal,  with  proof 
plates,  L.3,  3s. 

Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture, 
traced  in  Observations  on  Buildings,  Pri- 
meval, Egyptian,  Phenician  or  Syrian, 
Grecian,  Roman,  Gothic  or  corrupt  Ro- 
man, Arabian  or  Saracenic,  Old  English 
Ecclesiastical,  Old  English  Military  and 
Domestic,  Revived  Roman,  Revived  Gre- 
cian, Chinese  Indian,  Modern  Anglo- 
Gothic,  and  Modern  English  Domestic ; 
in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.    8vo. 

78. 


The  Grecian,  |^oman,  and  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, considered  as  applicable  tp 
Public  and  Private  Buildings  in  this 
Country.    By  W.  Fox.    58.  boards. 

Part  I.  of  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Pri- 
vate Dwellings.  Bv  J.  Hedgeland.  4to. 
L.1,  Is. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  se- 
lected from  various  Ancient  Edifices  in 
England.  By  A.  Pugin,  architect.  4to. 
L.1,  Is. 

Observations  on  the  Construction  and 
Fitting  up  of  Chapels^  illustrated  by 
Planj^,  Sections,  ana  Descriptions.  By 
William  Alexander.    4to.     9s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  Movable  Planisphere;  exhibiting 
the  Face  of  the  Heavens  for  any  given 
Hour  of  the  Day  throughout  the  Year, 
as  also  the  Time  of  Rising  and  Setting  of 
the  Stars.  By  Francis  WoUaston,  F.R.S. 
12s. 

Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Celes- 
tial Mechanics  of  La  Place.  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

The  Young  Navigator's  Guide  to  the 
Sidereal  and  Planetary  Parts  of  Nautical, 
Astronomy.    By  Thomas  Kcrigan,  pur- 
ser, R.N.    Royal  18mo.    18s.  boards. 

The  Planisphere  sold  separate  at  5s. 
each. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens  display- 
ed in  Twelve  popular  Lectures  on  Astro- 
nomy, with  46  superior  engravings  from 
original  drawings.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Wonders  of  the  World.  10s.  6d,  in  red, 
or  on  royal  paper,  15s. 

An  Astronomical  Catechism,  illustra- 
ted by  25  Engravings.  By  C.  V.  Whit- 
well.    L.1,  Is. 

Elements  of  Astronomy.  By  A.  Piquot. 
19mo.     78.  6d.  bound. 

The  Excursions  of  a  Spirit ;  with  a 
Survey  of  the  Planetary  World,  a  Vision. 
With  four  illustrative  plates.   12mo.  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy.  By  S. 
Treby.     18mo.    3s.  6d.  bound. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By 
William  Harris,  keeper  of  the  Library. 
Royal  8vo.    L.1,  Is. 

Clarke's  Bibliotheca  Legum ;  or  a  com-* 
plete  Catalogue  ofthe  Common  and  Sta- 
tute'Law  Books  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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with  8n  Account  of  their  Dates  and 
Prices.    9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Victor  Alfieri.  12mo.  With  a  Portrait. 
58.  6d.  hoards. 

Memoirs  of  the  JJfc  of  Anne  Boleyn^ 
Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  By  Miss  Benger. 
2  vols.    Crown  8vo.     16s. 

Memoir  of  Mrs  Dyott,  written  hy  her- 
self.    8vo.    2s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  right  Reverend  Brian  Walton,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  By  the  Reve- 
rend H.  I.  Tod,  M.A.  2  vds.  8vo.  L.1, 
is.  boards. 

Select  Female  Biography ;  comprising 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  British  Ladies. 
12mo.    6s.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  H.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Descen- 
dant of  the  Illustrious  Hero  of  Scotland  ; 
written  by  himself.  With  a  highly  finish- 
ed portrait.     8vo.     10s.  Gd.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Mark  Wilts, 
late  of  Norwich.  By  Sarah  Wilks.  With 
a  portrait     l2mo.     7s. 
•    Memoirs  of  his  late  Majesty  George 
III.    By  Thomas  Wilson.     12mo. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  1821.    8vo.     15s.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Voltaire.  By  Frank  Hall 
Standish,  Esq.    8vo.    12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin.  By  Maria  Graham.  8vo.  With  a 
Portrait.     IDs.  6d. 

A  Christian  Biographical  Dictionary, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  the  most  distinguished  Chris- 
tians of  aU  Religions,  in  every  nation. 
By  John  Wilks,  junior.  12mo.  9s. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Religious  Connexions  of  John  Owen, 
D.D.  By  the  Reverend  Wm.  Orme.  8vo. 
With  a  Portrait.     12s.  boards. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  R. 
B.  Sheridan.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
4to. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Wm.  Pitt.  Bf  G.  Tomline, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  2  vols. 
4to.    L.3,  38. 

The  Life  of  William  Sancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  By  the  Reverend 
George  D'Oyly,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  L.1, 


County  Biogra^y  ftr  Norfolk, ! 
and  Safiblk.    8vo.    L.1,  St.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  Duke  de  Berry.  By 
M.  le  Vicdmte  de  ChateftubriaBd*  9vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Times.  By 
Thomas  Cvomwdl.    8va    146.  bottds. 

Memoirs  of  Queens,  DhutriosB  and 
Celebrated.  By  Maty  Hays,  AaOior  of 
female  Biognq^y,  &c  8vo.  With  Por- 
traits.  12b.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Borankrld.  With 
a  Portraits    8vo.    12b. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  theWor- 
thies  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present.  By  Richard  Ryun.  2 
vols.    8vo.    aOs. 

Part  II.,  m.,  and  IV.  of  Lives  ofBml- 
nent  Scotsmen.    2s«  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  David  Haggart,  o&w  John 
Wilson,  &c,  &c  Written  by  himaelf 
while  under  sentence  of  Death.  12m<K 
4s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  How- 
ell. By  the  Reverend  Hugh  Howdl, 
Rector  of  Ballaugb,  Isle  of  Man.  ISnio. 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Royal  Martyr;  or,  Memoirs  of 
the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  her  late 
Mijesty,  from  the  earliest  period  to^  her 
lamented  death.    In  Parts.    2s. 

Part  XXIIL  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes, 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^ 
ton.    18mo.    2s.  6d. 

Notice  N^crolo^que  sur  John  Rennie, 
Esq.,  Inc^nieur  Civil,  et  Premier  I&ge^ 
nieur  de  la  Marine  Royaled'Angletterre. 
Address^  a  I'lnstitut  Royale  de  France. 
Par  Charles  Dupin.    8vo. 

Memoirs  of  James  the  Second,  Kmg 
of  England,  &c.  &c  With  a  Portrait.  2 
vols.   Post  8vo.    16s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Carbonari,  and  of  the 
Secret  Societies  of  the  South  of  Italy.  Il- 
lustrated by  Portraits- and  other  Plates. 
8V0.    12s. 

The  Universal  Biographical  DictioR- 
aiy;  or,  an  Historiod  Account  of  the 
Lives,  Characters,  and  Works  of  the  most 
eminent  Persons  of  every  Age  and  Na- 
tion. Bv  John  Watkins,  LL.D.  8vo. 
L.1,  56.  boanls. 


The  Elements  of  Physiological  and 
Systematic  Botany.    By  T.  B.  Stroud. 
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Tart  I.  of  Botanical  lUuatratioiM.  By 
W.  Jadcson  Hooker,  LL.D.  Oblong 
4to.    68.  jilain,  or  IDs.  Od.  coloured. 

Promarium  Britannicum ;  an  Histo- 
rical and  Botanical  Account  of  Fruits 
known  in  Great  Britain.  By  Henry 
Fliilips.    8V0. 

Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  or.  Medical  Botany.  With 
coloured  Engravinga.  By  'Wilham  P.  C. 
Barton,  M.D.   2  vols.    4to.    L.0,  68. 

The  Botanical  Cultiyator ;  or,  Instruc-* 
tiona  for  the  Manasement  of  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  the  Hot-nouses  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. By  Bobert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  8yo. 
lOs.  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  Botany,  illustrative  of 
Artificial,  as  well  as  Natural  Classifica- 
tion. By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,&c.  Syo.  81  Plates.  ISs.  plain. 
L.1,  coloured. 

Flora  Scottica ;  or,  A  Eleseription  of 
Scottish  Plants.  By  William  J.  Hooker, 
LL.D.    8vo.     148.  boards. 

The  British  Botanist ;  or,  A  Familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Botany. 
15  Plates.  ISmo.  Ts.  6d.  plain.  lOs.  6d. 
coloured. 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plants. 
By  A.  P.  Decandolle  and  K.  Sprengelle. 
8vo.    15s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

One  Thousand  Experiments  in  Che- 
mistry, accompanied  by  Practical  Obser- 
vations, and  several  Thousand  Processes, 
in  tiie  Useful  Arts,  dependant  on  that 
Scienioe.  By  Colin  Mackenzie.  8vo.  L.1, 
Is.  boards. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  on  the  Ba« 
sis  of  Mr  Nicdson.  By  Andrew  Ure, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Anderstonian  In- 
stitution, Member  of  the  Geological  So- 
detj,  &C.,  &c.  In  one  volume  8vo.  L.1, 
Is.  hoards. 

Elements  of  Chemistry. .  By  John  Mur- 
ray, M.D.    Fifth  edition.    2  vols.    8yo. 

CLASSICS. 

Classical  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Ar- 
pino;  comprising  Dissertations  on  the 
Political  Conduct  observed  by  Cicero  On 
bis  Villas  and  Monuments.  By  Charles 
Kekall.     12s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Primary  Argu- 
ment of  the  Iliad.  By  Granville  Pcnn, 
Esq.    8vo. 


Numbers  XXI.  and  XXII.  of  the 
Ddphin  and  Variorum  Claaaics.  Tacitus. 

The  Chissical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental 
Journal.  No.  XLIV. 

Robinson  Crusoenrs,  Latine  scripsit 
By  J.  G.  of  Faux,  Humlit.    12mo,   5s. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Oj^era.  Ex  edi- 
tionibus  Oliveti  et  Emesti  sedula  recen- 
sione  accurata  Johannis  Carey,  LL.D. 
12  pocket  vols.    L.3, 12s.  boards. 

Ricdardo,  Tragedia.  Da  Ugo  Foscola. 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides,  literally 
translated  into  chaste  English  Prose, 
with  the  Greek  Text  of  Porson,  the  Me- 
tres, Greek  Order,  English  Accentuation 
and  Notes.    By  T.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M. A. 

Select  Translations  from  the  Greek  of 
Quintus  Smvmeus.  By  Alexander  Dyoe, 
A.B.    Small  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

The  Lyrics  of  Horace.  Translated  by 
the  Reverend  Francis  Wrangham,  M.A. 
F.R.S.    8vo.     IDs.  6d. 

Clavis  Homerica ;  or,  licxicon  of  the 
Words  which  occur  in  the  Iliad.  By 
John  Walker,  A.B.    12mo.   88.  boards. 

Excerpta  ex  Livio,  cum  J.  B.  L.  Cre- 
vierii  Notis  integris  aliorumque  8electi»- 
simis,  in  usum  Scholarum.  12ma  68. 
boards. 

A  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Virgil, 
partly  Original,  and  partiy  Altered  from 
bryden  and  Pitt.  By  John  Ring.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  Ancient 
Gredts,  and  on  the  Revival  of  Greek 
Learning  in  Europe,  delivered  in  the 
Univend^  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  late 
Andrew  DalzeQ,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.  2  vols. 
8vo.    L.1,  Is. 

The  Poems  of  Caius  Valerius  Catullus, 
translated,  with  a  Prefiice  and  Notes.  By 
the  Honourable  George  Lamb.  2  vol^ 
Foolscap  8vo.    8s. 

COMMERCE. 

A  Manual  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  Mo« 
neys,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  as  an  Assistant 
to  the  Counting-house.    12mo.    4s. 

The  Commercial  Guide  and  Continental 
N^otiator;  being  an  accurate  Compa- 
nion of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Moneys ; 
also  a  Topographical  description  of  every 
principal  Port  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Exchanges,  &c.  By  James 
Sheppard.  With  3  Maps.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 
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A  Colkction  of  the  Treaties  and  Con- 
Tentions  at  present  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers.  By 
Lewis  Hertslet,  £sq.,  Librarian,  Foreign 
Office.    2  vols.    8vo.    L.1, 48. 

DRAMA. 

The  Doge  of  Venice ;  an  Historical 
Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Lord  Byron. 

The  Dramatic' Works  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable R.  B.  Sheridan,  ¥dth  a  Pre&ce. 
By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
L.l,  8s. 

Montalto ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts. 

Agatha ;  or.  The  Convent  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew ;  a  Tragedy.  By  A.  £•  Bama- 
by,  Esq. 

La  Graza  Ladra ;  a  Semi-serio  Opera, 
in  Two  Acts.    2s.  6d. 

The  Martial  Achievements  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace;  an  Historical  Play,  in 
Five  Acts.    By  David  Anderson.    3s. 

The  Vampire;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts. 
Ss.  6d. 

A  Wild-Goose  Chase;  a  Farce.  By  H. 
Jameson,  Esq.    2b. 

.    Wallace;  a  Tragedy.  By  C.  K.Walk- 
er, Esq.    Ss. 

John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
an  Historical  Play,  in  Five  Acts.  8vo.  28. 

Mirandola ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts. 
By  Barry  Cornwall.  8vo.   4s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Eve  of  St  Hyppolita  ;  a  Play,  in 
Five  Acts. 

Ther^se,  the  Orphan  of  Geneva.  Is.  6d. 

Conscience ;  or.  The  Bridal  Night ;  a 
Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  James  H  aynes, 
Esq.     8vo.     4s.  sewed. 
.     Harold;  or.  The  English  King;   an 
Historical  Play.    By  D.  Dew.    2s. 

Ethelwolf ;  or.  The  Danish  Pirates ;  a 
Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  J.  F.  Pennie. 
36. 6d. 

The  Miller's  Maid ;  a  Melo-Drama,  in 
Two  Acts.  By  JohnSavilleFaucitt.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Poet's  Child;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five 
Acts.    By  Isabell  Hill.    28.  6d. 

Agatha;  or.  The  Convent  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Edward  Andrew  Burnaby,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Plot  against  Plot ;  a  Comedy,  in  Five 
Acts.    By  Thomas  Wikon.    4s. 

The  Disappointed  Authoress ;  a  Come- 
dy, in  Three  Acts.  By  Thomas  Wilson, 
as. 


Saul,  a  Tnoedy,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Alfien ;  and  Jephthah's  D^ugb- 
ter,  a  Scriptural  Drama.  By  aliady.  ^ 

Damon  and  Pythias ;  a  Tragedy.  8vo. 
36.  6d. 

Love's  Dream.    2s. 

Faustus ;  from  the  German  of  Goethe. 
8to. 

A  Squeeze  to  the  Coronation  ;  an  Op^ 
ratic  Farce,  in  One  Act.  Bj  James 
Thompson,  Esq.    2s. 

BDUCATION. 

A  New  Edition  of  Blair's  First  Cate- 
chism for  Children ;  to  which  is  now 
added,  the  Accidents  of  Children,  with 
cautionary  Engravings.  By  the  original 
Author.     9d. 

Familiar  Dialogues  on  interesting  Sub- 
jects, intended  for  the  Amusement  and 
Instruction  of  Young  I^iadies  in  their 
Hours  of  Leisure  on  Sundays.    3s. 

The  Beader's  Guide ;  being  a  Collec- 
tion of  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  de- 
signed to  exemplify  an  entire  New  Sys- 
tem of  Notation.  By  William  Andrew. 
12mo.    4s.  bound. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book ; 
consisting  of  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
five  Beading  Lessons ;  with  a  Thousand 
Questions  for  Examination.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Platts.    12mo.    5s.  6d.  bound. ' 

An  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Tongue;  having  the  Syntax 
and  Prosody  in  English,  with  Questions. 
2s.  6d.  bound. 

Ralph  Richards,  the  Miser.  16mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Theodore ;  ox;,  the  Crusaders ;  a  Tale 
for  Youth;  with  Twenty-four  Bngra- 
vings.  By  Mrs  Hofland.  5s.  half-bound. 

Polar  bcenes,  exhibited  in  the  Voyages 
of  Heamskirk  and  Berentz  to  the  NorSi- 
em  R^ions,  and  in  the  Adventures  of 
Four  Russian  Sailors;  with  Thirty-six 
Engravings.    5s. 

The  Indian  Cabinet  opened*  Ss.  6d. 
half-bound. 

Selections  from  Lucian,  with  a  L^atin 
Translation  and  English  Notes  ;  to  which 
are  subjoined,  a  My.tbQlogical  Index  and 
a  Lexicon ;  compiled  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  John  Walker.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Oriffinsl  Rhythmical  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.  By  the  Rev.  Jas- 
Chapman.    12mo.    6s.  boards. 
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A  New  GreA  and  EngliBh  Lexioon  to 
the  New  Testament^  on  the  pUin  of  Daw- 
son's Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon.  By  the 
ReT.  H.  Laing,  LL.D.   8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of 
Education^  founded  on  the  Stody  of  the 
Nature  of  Man.  By  J.  6.  Spunheim^ 
M.D.  of  the  UniTersities  of  Vienna  and 
Paris.    78.  6d.  boards. 

Soirto  Litteraires ;  or^  a  Few  Hints 
upon  the  French  Lansnage.    Ss. 

The  Cambridge  Problems  from  1801  to 
1880.     10s.  6d. 

Conversations  on  English  Grammar, 
in  a  Series  of  Familiar  Dulogues  between 
a  Mother  and  her  Daughters.  By  Ho- 
noria  Williams.   Ss.  6d. 

The  Mental  Calculator ;  being  a  Com- 
pendium of  General  Rules  for  the  Solu- 
tion of  various  Problems  in  Astronomy ; 
to  which  is  added,  a  Guide  to  the  Con- 
stellations. By  P.  Lovekin.  Ss.  half- 
bound. 

A  Geographical  Exercise  Book.  By  C. 
Robertson.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Key  to  ditto,  for  the  Use  of  Teach- 
era.   ^Ss. 

iGsop,  in  Rhyme,  with  some  Originals. 
By  Jefferys  Taylor  of  Ongar.  ISmo.  is. 
half-bound. 

Catechism  of  Classical  Biography,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  tbe  Lives  of  the 
most  celebrated  Characters  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  By  C.  Irving,  LL.D. 
18mo.    Is. 

Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Landscape 
Demgn,  Nos.  I.  to  VII.  BjT  John  Varley. 
Folio.    5s.  each. 

Selections  of  Classic  Italian  Poetry, 
from  the  Works  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  &c. 
By  B.  T.  B.  Defferari.  8  vols.  ISmo. 
12s.  boards. 

The  Infant's  Progress  from  the  Valley 
of  Destruction  to  Everlasting  Glory.  By 
Mrs  Sherwood.  ISmo.  5s.  boards. 

Letters  to  a  Child  on  the  Snloiect  of 
Maritime  Discovery.  By  Emily  Taylor. 
Widi  a  frontispiece.  18mo.  Ss.  6d.  halfw 
bound. 

Key  to  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
Ellis's  Exercises,  from  the  Writings  of 
Cicero.    ISmo.    Ss.  bound. 

n  BagateUo ;  intended  to  fiidlitate  the 
Stodv  of  the  Italian'  to  young  Beginners. 
By  £.  Reade.    12mo.    Ss.  boards. 


The  Mother's  Book;  exemnlifying 
Pestalozzi's  Plan  of  awakening  tne  Un- 
derstanding of  Children.  ByP.  H.  Pul- 
len.    12mo.    Ss.  boards. 

The  Grammar  of  Classical  Literature ; 
or  a  necessary  General  Companion  in  the 
Study  of  the  Classic  Languages.  By  Ben- 
jamin Johnson,  A.M.  With  100  Maps 
and  Enmvinn.    8s.  bound. 

The  Pastords  of  Virgil,  with  a  Course 
of  English  Reading,  adapted  for  Schools ; 
vrith  S30  Engravings.  By  R.  I.  Thorn- 
ton, M.D.  S  vols.  12mo.   158.  bound. 

Grammatical  Studies  in  the  Latin  and 
English  Languages.  Arranged  by  James 
Ross,  LL.D.    Ss.  6d.  bound. 

The  French  Speaker ;  or,  the  Art  of 
Spealdng  and  Roding  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  M.  St  A.  Simeon,  Glasgow. 
8s.  6d.  bouds. 

Theory  and  Practice ;  or,  a  Guide  to 
the  French  Language.  By  J.  Maurois. 
ISmo.    5s.  ad.  bound. 

Poetical  Method  of  Teaching  the  li- 
ving Languages.  By  C.  V.  A.  Marcel. 
8vo.    4s. 

An  Introduction  to  Latin  Construing ; 
or.  Easy  and  Progressive  Lessons  for 
Reading.  By  J.  Bos  worth.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

An  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language.  By  William  Greathead  Lewis. 
Ss.  6d.  boards. 

The  Student's  Pocket  Dictionary  of 
Literary  and  Scientific  Words.  4fl.  6d. 
bound. 

Lecons  de  Francaises  de  Litterature  et 
de  Morale.  Par  M.  Noel.  8vo.  10s. 
boards. 

The  Moralist ;  or.  Essays  on  the  Means 
of  Moral  Education,  addressed  to  Parents. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Phillips  Potter,  M.A. 
12mo.    4s.  boards. 

Cours  Elementaire  de  Litterature  Gre- 
nenle.  Par  M.  de  Bouillon.  12mo.  5s. 
boards. 

An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  on  a 
System  never  before  published.  By 
Greorge  Gregory.    4s.  bound. 

A  Key  to  Gregory's  Arithmetic;  to 
which  is  affixed,  a  Compendium  of  Loga- 
rithmic Arithmetic.  By  the  same  Author. 
12mo.    4s. 

The  Book  of  Trades,  and  Library  of 
the  Useful  Arts;  with  80  Engravings. 
lOs.  6d.  bound. 
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Les  fineoaragemens  de  la  Jaunesse. 
Par  I.  N.  Bonilly.     12mo.    6s.  bound. 
Greek  First  Book  Simplified.    ISmo. 

46. 

Bueiitials  of  Modem  and  Ancient 
Geography.    18mo.    4a.  sheep. 

Obecanrations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  He- 
brew Language.  8vo.  68.  6d.  boards. 

The  Greek  Terminations,  (indnding 
the  Dialects  and  Poetic  LiceneesO  Alpha- 
betically arransedy  and  Grammatically 
csrolained,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Latin  Ter- 
minations. By  John  Carey^  LL.D.  19mo. 
4a.  bound. 

Arithmetic  for  Children ;  the  Teach-i 
er's  Book.    48.  bound. 

A  Key  to  the  Parsing  Exerdsea  con- 
tamed  in  Lindley  Murra^s  Grammatical 
Exercises,  and  in  his  Abridgment  of  Eng^ 
lish  Grammar.   By  J.  Harvey. 

An  Analysb  of  Penmanship,  contain- 
ing  some  fine  Specimens  or  Writing; 
with  Rules  and  Observations  on  the  For- 
mation of  each  Letter ;  together  with  a 
Pnjeetion  of  the  Text  Alphabet.  By  J. 
Hi]l,W.M.    6s. 

A  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs.  By  J. 
€•  Turner.   8vo.  7s.  6d. 

An  Iriah-Engliah  Dictionary,  with  co- 
piooa  Quotations  from  die  most  esteemed 
Ancient  and  Modem  Writers,  to  eivd- 
date  the  meaning  of  obscure  words.  By 
Edward  0'Re%.  4to.  L.9,  19i.  6d. 
boards. 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Gram- 
mar.  By  J.  B.  Mallett  18mo.  48.  half- 


Tales  of  the  Academy.  Svols.  18mo. 
6b.  half-boand. 

A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon 
to  the  New  Testament ;  with  Examples 
of  the  Irregular  Infieetiona,  &c.  By  J. 
H.  Bast.    4a. 

A  Kev  to  the  Latin  Language.  By 
John  AtJdnson.    6vo.    46. 

A  Manual  of  Logic,  in  whidi  the  Art 
ia  rendered  practical  and  usefdl  upon  a 
principle  entirely  new.    ISmo.    38. 

Morale  Poetica  Italiana,  oaaia  Soelta 
di  Masaine  e  Sentenae  tratte  da  pin  Cias- 
aid  Poeti  Italuou.  Da  P.  L.  ConstantinL 
19mo.  4s. 

A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Kings;  embellished  witn  eigh- 
teen coburcu  Engravinga.  16roo*  Ss. 
II 


A  Dictionary  of  Fnndi  Verba.  Bj  J. 
C  TarverL    78.  6d.  bonds. 

FIVB  AKTS. 

Historical  Prints,  rcpwaimtiag  aooe  of 
the  moat  memorable  Eventa  in  Endiah 
History,  in  which  the  Coatumea  or  the 
Times  aie  careftQly  pvteervad  ;  with  De- 
scriptions. By  Emily  Taylor.  To  whidi 
ia  added,  a  Brief  ChtODologT  of  the  KingB 
of  England.    ISmo.   7s.  iL  Wun^ 

RmMBson  Crusoe,  illuatrmlod  with 
twenty-two  Engravings.  By  C.  Heithi 
from  a  Series  of  Designs  by  Stothari 
8  Tols.  L.9,  Sa.  boards.  Uapl  8va 
L.S,  ISs.  6d.  boards. 

A  General  Histey  of  the  Conntyof 
York,  Part  IV.  in  fbUo  demy  pq^j 
L.9,  tat.,  and  on  aoper  loyal  drawing  ]» 
per,  L.4,  48.    By  T.  D.  Whittaker. 

History  of  the  several  Italian  Schools 
of  Paintmg,  with  ObaerratioBa.  By  J. 
T.  James,  M.A.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  lithography  ;  or  Memoir 
on  the  Lithographical  Experinocats  made' 
in  Paris,  at  the  Hoyal  School  of  the  Hotds 
and  Bridges.  Translated  from  the  Freadi 
by  C.  Hallmandri.    6vo.    fia.  boards 

A  Soene  from  the  Comedy  of  the  Chji- 
desdne  Marriage,  with  Portraits  of  Menis 
Farren,  F)urley,  and  Jones.  Engraved  bv 
Meyer,  f^rom  a  Pftintii^  by  Clint.  10b.  4d. 

Forl^-feur  large  Pktea,  all  eolonred, 
to  illustrate  the  Operadona  of  Belaool  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  Atlas  folio.  JjA,  ^ 

Letters  on  the  Scenery  of  Wales.  Br 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Newell.  EmbdliAri 
with  niunerous  Plates.  Hoyml  8va  lA^ 
boards. 

The  Martial  Achievements  of  Greit 
Britain  and  her  AlMes,  during  the  moit 
memorable  Period  of  Modem  History. 
Elephant  4to.  Embellished  with  Fifty- 
one  Engravings,  ookmzed  in  imitation  cf 
the  Drawings.  L.IS,  ISa.  hall4wiiBd, 
red  backs  and  eomera,  or  on  laige  psper, 
L.87,  6b. 

TheSportsman'»Ripo8itory>OQaipBfl]% 
fort^  highly  finished  EngnvinsES,  rqst- 
aenting  a  complete  Series  of  nie  Boat 
and  Doff  in  all  theo' varietieB.  Execated 
in  the  une  manner,  by  J.  Scott  i^ 
L.3,  38. 

An  Account  of  a  New  ftooesa  in  Punt* 
ing,  in  Two  Parts.    8vo.  8a.  boards. 
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The  Nttial  Adiiefemonteof  GfMt  Bii« 
tam  and  lier  Allies,  during  the  mo«t  me» 
morable  Period  of  Modem  History.  £le» 
pfaant  4ti». ;  irith  V\itf*4me  Engmings^ 
ooloured  in  initadon  of  the  Drawings. 
I^S,  iSB.  half-boundy  blue  backs  and 
•oners,  or  L.37,  6s.  on  large  fMiper. 

A  Tour  thnrngh  North  Wales^  iUus* 
trated  with  Forty  select  Views.  £n{;raved 
and  alegantly  ooloured  from  the  onginala 
of  Messrs  Turner,  ILA.  L.5b,  As.  boards. 

A  Ooune  of  Lectures  on  Drawing, 
Painting,  and  Engraving,  considered  as 
Inanohes  of  elegant  Educatt<m.  By  W. 
M.  Ciaig.  9?o.  With  Plates  and  Wood- 
Cuts.    148.  boards. 

The  Destination  and  Ute  of  Worlcs  of 
Alt,  consideKd  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence on  thoGenitts  and  Taste  of  Artists^ 
&c.  Translated  firom  the  French>  by 
Henry  Thomson,  R.A.  Foolscap.  58.  6a. 

A  W^lk  round  Mount  Edgecombe, 
with  a  Plan  and  eight  Views,  in  the  Park 
uid  Pleasure  Ground.    8vo.    L.l. 

Put  I.  of  Denmark  Delineated;  or. 
Sketches  of  the  Present  State  of  that 
Country;,  illustrated  with  Portraits,  Views, 
and  other  Engravings.  By  eminent  Da- 
nish Artists.     Royal  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Part  n.  ot  Physiognomical  Portraits ; 
containing  Biographical  Notices  in  Eng- 
Kill  and  French,  and  ten  Portraits  printed 
on  French  paper.  Imperial  8vo.  L.1,  Is. 

Nos.  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII, 
XXVni,  XXIX,  and  XXX,  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Arts,  ^ith  four  Plates.  Royal 
4ilo.    38.  each. 

No.  LXV.  of  the  Repository  of  Arts ; 
six  Plates.    4s. 

OEOORAPHY. 

The  Imperial  School  Adas ;  contain- 
ing Maps  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and 
States  of  the  World ;  to  which  are  added, 
the  most  useful  Maps  of  Ancient  Geo« 
gn^hy,  &c.  &c.  By  James  Miller,  M.D. 
4to.    L.1,  6s.  half-bound. 

An  Historical  and  Geographical  Me- 
moir of  the  North  American  Continent, 
its  Nations  and  Tribes.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Bentlv  Gordon.    4to.  L.2  boards. 

lilyria  Daunatia ;  with  thirty-two  co- 
loiued  Engravings.  2  vols.  12mo»  ISs. 

An  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  North 
Western  Africa.  By  T.  Edward  Bow- 
ditch,  Esq. 


ElenientB  of  Modem  Gee^ruphy.  By 
D.  FoggD,  Teacher  of  English  and  Geo<^ 
grainy,  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  improved.    Is.  6d. 

System  of  Geography.  ByMalteBiun. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  8V0.   Ts.  «d.  sewed. 

A  New  Compendium  of  Geography, 
intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  William  Scott,  late  Teacher  o{  Elo- 
cution  and  Geography  in  Edinburgh. 
Price,  without  Maps,  Ss.  6d. ;  with  Maps, 
68. ;  and  6b.  6d.  ooloured  Maps. 

Imperial  School  Atlas,  contaming  dis-^ 
tinct  Maps  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms, 
and  States  of  the  World,  withr  the  Boun- 
daries of  Europe,  as  settled  b^  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  Ccmgress  of  Vienna.  En* 
graved  by  Lisars.  Imperial  4to.,  neat- 
ly half-bound  and  coloured  in  outline, 
rrioe  L.l,  5s.  The  same  Work,  neatly 
half-bound,  in  octavo,  price  L.1,  5s. 

The  New  Atlas  of  Scotland,  No.  I.  con- 
taining Linlithgowshire  and  Stirlingshire. 
Folio.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Modem  Geography 
and  General  History,  on  a  Plan  entirely 
new.    By  G.  Roberts.    6s.  6d. 

Geographia  Sacra ;  or,  a  New  Scripture 
Atlas.  L.l,  lis.  6d.  plain,  or  L.3,  2s. 
coloured. 

The  Traveller;  or,  an  Entertaining 
Journey  sound  the  Habitable  Globe ;  il- 
lustrated by  forty-two  Plates.  6s.  half- 
bound,  or  7s.  6d.  coloured. 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Histo- 
rical Description  of  Hindostan,  and  the 
ac^aoent  Coimtry.  By  Walter  Hamilton, 
Esq.    9  vols.  4to.    L.4.,  148.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  constructed 
by  A.  Arrowsraitli,  Hydrographcr  to  his 
Miyesty.  Vol.  V.  Part  II.  Vol.  VI.  Part 
I.    9s.  each. 

A  Grammar  of  General  Geography. 
18mo.    38.  6d.  boards. 

A  Geographical  and  Commercial  View 
of  Northern  Central  Africa.  By  James 
JVIacqueeu.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

Western  Africa;  being  a  Description 
of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Dresses,  and 
Character  of  its  InhabiUnts.  Illustrated 
by  47  Engravings.  4  vols.  l;2mo.  L.1,  Is. 

OEOLOOY. 

A  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks, 
comprising  the  Elements  of  Practical  Geo- 
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logy.  By  John  Macculioch^  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c  8vo.  L.1,  Is. 

HSRALDRY. 

Regal  Heraldry ;  the  Armorial  Insignia 
of  the  Kuigs  and  Queens  of  England^ 
from  Coeval  Authorities.  By  Thomas 
Willement,  Heraldic  Artist  to  the  King. 
4to.  L.S,  2a. 

HISTO&Y. 

New  South  Wales,  being  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Colony  and  its  Settlements. 
By  J.  Oxley,  Esq.  4to.  h,2,  2s. 

The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745 
and  1746,  with  Portraits  of  both  the  Pre- 
tenders. By  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone. 
Translated  finom  a  French  MSS.  4to. 
L.2,  2s. 

The  History  of  Parga>  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.    By  CoL  de  Bosset.    8vo. 

Pictures,  Historical  and  Biographical. 
By  John  Gait,  Esq.  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo. 
14s. 

A  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and 
Religion  of  the  Hindoos.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Ward,  of  Serarapore,  Bengal.  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.  8vo. 

.  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland 
fVom  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II., 
A.D.  1660.  By  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
of  liosehaugh,  Knt.    4to.   L.2,  2s. 

Hbtoric  Ptologuas ;  or.  Characters  and 
Events  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Death 
of  George  III.,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Davies.  5s.  bda. 

The  first  Five  Books  of  Livy's  History 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  By  J.  Hunter, 
Esq.  12mo.  48.  6d. 

A  General  History  of  the  House  of 
Guelph,  or  Royal  Family  of  Great  Bri« 
tain.  By  Andrew  Halliday,  M.D.  4to. 
L.2,  lOs. 

History  of  Seyd  Said,  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat.   By  Skaik  Mansur.  12s.  extra  bds. 

Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  of  Mexico. 
By  W.  D.  Robinson.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Exploits  which 
have  distinguished  the  Reign  of  George 
III.  By  Jehosaphat  Aspin.  12mD.  14b. 
bds. 

Memoirs  by  James  Earl  Waldegrave, 
E.G.,  one  of  nis  Majesty's  (George  II.) 
Privy  Council,  and  Governor  of  George 
HI.    4to.  L.l,  5s. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English, 


Irish,  and  Soottiah  Catholics.  By  Charics 
Butler,  Esq.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Sto. 
L.1,  10s. 

Simoncl  de  Siamondi  Histoire  dea  Fim* 
cais.    3  vols.  8vo.  L.1,  lOa.  bda. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Opomtioiia  of  the 
British  Army  in  India^  dutinR  the  Msb. 
latU  War.  By  Lieut.-Cokmd  ValentiDe 
Blacker.    4to.  L.4, 148.  6d.  bda. 

A  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  Fianoe, 
during  the  severest  part  of  the  Revoh- 
tion,  from  the  year  1787  to  1797.  By 
Charlotte  West.     8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Ten  Years'  Exile ;  Fia^enta  of  an 
unpublished  Work^  composed  in  the  yem 
1810,  11,  12,  and  13.  By  Madame  de 
Stael.  Translated  from  the  French.  8?o. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  snd 
Travels  in  Asia.  By  HnA  Munay, 
F.R.S. 

Account  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Me. 
dusa  Frigate.  By  two  of  the  snrvivors. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  study  of  Modem  His- 
tory. By  James  Shergold  Bo<»ie.  8to. 
8s.  bds. 

A  Picture  of  Ancient  Times,  and  i 
Sketch  of  Modem  History.  By  S.  £. 
Thomson.  8s.  the  pair. 

The  History  of  Christ's  Hospital  By 
J.  J.  Wilson.    8vo.  with  4  Plates,     lis. 

Memoirsof  the  Celebrated  Persons  com* 
posing  the  Kit-Kat  Club.  Royal  8m 
L.4,  4s.  bds. 

A  History  of  Madagascar.  By  S.  Cop- 
land. 8vo. 

Historic  Notices  of  Fotherimray.  8fo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  British  Revolatioo  of 
1688*9.    By  George  Moore,  Esq.    8to. 

146. 

A  History  of  Brazil.  By  James  Hen- 
derson.   4to.  L.3,  138.  6d.  bda. 

A  History  of  Madeira,  with  27  Cokmr- 
ed  Engravings.    Imperial  8vo.  L..S,  2^ 

LAW. 

The  Exclusion  of  the  Queen  from  the 
Liturgy,  Historically  and  L^^ally  oooa- 
dered. 

A  Report  of  the  Case  of  Bills  of  £i- 
change  made  payable  at  Bankers,  as  de- 
cided in  the  House  of  Lords.  By  Ricb- 
ard  Bligh,  Esq.    8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Part  First  of  a  Summary  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland.    5s.  sewed. 
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WOliams's  Abstract  of  the  Acts  pasBed 
in  the  60th  of  Geo.  III.  and  Ist  of  Geo. 
IV.    Bvo.  S&bds. 

Dedrions  of  the  Fint  and  Second  Di- 
visions of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  No- 
vember, 1818,  to  November,  1819.  Col- 
lected by  J.  Campbell,  J.  Wilson,  G. 
Tbit,  R.  RoUo,  and  M.  A.  Fletcher,  Ad- 
vocates.   Folio.  L.l,  Is.  sewed. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile 
Jurisprudence.  By  George  Joseph  Bell^ 
Esq.  Advocate.    8  vols.  4to.  L.5,  5s. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  o£  Session, 
from  May  13,  to  July  11,  1821.  Also^ 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  from 
1819.  Taken  from  the  Record.  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.    Royal  Bvo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Complete  System  of  Convevancing. 
By  the  Juridical  Society  of  Edmburgn. 
Vol.  II.  Second  Edition.  4to.  L.9,  2s. 

The  Acte  of  Sederunt  of  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session,  from  3d  April,  1820, 
Co  February,  1821.  Folio.  12s.  6(1. 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Di- 
visions of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  No- 
vember, 1819,  to  November,  1820.  Col- 
lected by  J.  Wilson,  G.  Tait,  R.  Rollo, 
and  M.  A.  Fletcher,  Esquires,  Advocates. 
18s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sale.  By 
M.  R.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Royal  Bvo. 
L.1,  4a. 

The  OflSce  of  a  Notary  Public,  as  the 
same  is  practised  in  Scotland.  In  Two 
Farts.  12mo.  Ts.  bds. 

Hbtory  of  the  Judicial  System  of  Ben- 
gal.   Royal  Bvo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Injunctions. 
By  the  Hon.  R.  Henley  Eden.  Bvo. 
L..1,  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  in  Suits 
for  Tithes  in  Equity,  &c.  By  Charles 
Ellis,  Esq.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage.  By 
R.  A.  H.  Coote.    Royal  Bvo.  16s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  By  R.  B.  Comyn,  Esq.  8vo. 
L.1,  3s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  the 
Sales  of  Personal  Property.  By  George 
Long,  Eso.  Barrister.    Bvo.  ISs. 

An  Analy  tiad  Digest  of  the  Reports  of 
Cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  and  Equity  of  Appeal  at  Nisi  Prius, 
in  1820.    By  H.  Jeremy,  Esq.  Bvo.  9s. 


New  Table  of  Costs  in  IVu*liament, 
Chancery,  and  the  Exchequer.  By  R. 
Lloyd.  8vo.  148. 

The  Magistrate's  Memoranda ;  or.  Re- 
gister for  Applications  relative  to  the  Du- 
ties of  a  Justice  of  Peace.  4to.  46. 

Vol.  III.  of  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates. 

A  Letter  from  a  Grandfather  to  his 
Grandson.  By  Jacob  Phillips,  Barrister. 
7s. 

Hammond's  Digest  of  Chancery  Re- 
ports. 2  vols.  Royu  8vo.  L.1,  8s. 

Hancock  on  Uie  Laws  of  Pestilence.  8s. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline, 
and  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Orond- 
ers.    2s. 

Blackstone's  Commentarieson  the  Laws 
and  Constitution  of  England ;  abridged 
for  the  Use  of  Students.  Bvo.  15s. 

A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Lien ;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  Basil  Montagu^ 
Esq.  Bvo.  12s.  bds. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Collection  of  Examples  of  the  Dif- 
ferential and  Intend  Calculus.  2  vols* 
8vo.  L.],  10s. 

.  Analytical  and  Arithmetical  Essays.  By 
Peter  Nicholson.  8vo.  128. 

A  Treatise  on  Involution  and  Evolu- 
tion.   By  Peter  Nicholson.  Bvo.  6s. 

No.  XXIV.  of  the  Gentleman's  Mathe- 
matical Companion,  for  1821.  12mo.  3s. 

A  New  Method  of  solving  Equations 
with  ease  and  expedition.  By  Theophi- 
los  Holdrei.  4to.  7s. 

Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Geometry  of 
Curve  Lines.  By  Professor  Leslie.  Bvo. 
With  numerous  Cuts  and  Engravings. 
16s.  bds. 

A  Decimal  Interest  Table,  constructed 
on  a  new  principle.  By  Ebenezer  Mil- 
ler. 5s. 

Mathematical  Essays.  By  the  late  W. 
Spence,  Esq.  4to.  L.1,  16s. 

A  Compendious  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Biquadratic 
Equations,  and  of  Equation  of  the  Higher 
Order.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.D., 
F.R.S.  Bvo.  (5s.  bds. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

A  Physiological  System  of  Nosology. 
By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  Bvo.  L.1,  Is. 
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Numetoiis  Caaes,  iUastaratiTe  of  the 
Efficacy  of  Pniaaic  Acid  in  Affeotiona  of 
the  Stomach.  By  John  EUiotaoD,  M.D. 
58.  6d. 

A  Diaaertation  on  the  Treatment  of 
Morbid  Local  Affections  of  the  Nervea. 
By  Joseph  Swan.  Bvo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye« 
and  tlieir  Treatment.  By  Benjamin  Tra- 
Ter8»F.R.S.  Sto.  With  six  highly  finish- 
ed Coloured  Engravinga.    L.l^  68. 

A  DescriptiTey  Diagnostic^  and  Px«cti- 
cal  Essay  on  Disorders  of  the  Digestive 
Onnns  and  General  Health.  By  Mar- 
dual  Hall,  M.D.,  &c  &c  Bvo.  Ts. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between 
Erysipelas^  Phlegmon,  and  Erythema. 
By  George  Hume  Weatherhead,  M.D., 
&c.  8ve.  4b. 

Practieal  Observations  on  Strictures, 
Gleety  and  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  By 
William  Renow,  surgeon.  8vo.  Ss. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye.    By  John  Vetch.  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

A  S^es  of  Questions  and  Answers  in 
the  PTBCtioe  of  Physic,  Materia  Medics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  &c.  By  Charles  Min- 
gay  Syder,  surgeon. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  liOndon,  1809.  By 
Geo.  Fred.  Collier,  surgeon. 

Observations  on  Derangements  of  the 
Digestive  Oigans.  By  William  Law, 
Fdlow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh.  Bvo.  68. 

A  System  of  Pathological  and  Opera- 
tive Surgery,  founded  on  Anatomy.  Bj 
Robert  AUan,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  AnS-E.  Vol 
II.  12b.  bds. 

An  Essay  on  Sea  Bathing.  By  J.  W. 
Williams,  surgeon.  ISm'o.  6s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery. 
By  John  Ramsbotham,  M.D.  Bvo.  Part 
I.  10s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  the  Great  Operations  of 
Surgery.  By Charks  Bell.  Parti.  Plates 
coloured.  L.l,  Is. 

Commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  im* 
portant  Diseases  of  Children.  By  John 
Chu-ke,  Esq.  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  Royal  Bvo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  History  and  Method  of  Cure  of 
the  various  Species  of  Palsy.  By  Dr  John 
Cooke.  Bvo.  6s.  bds. 

General  Elements  of  Pathology.  By 
Whitlock  NichoU,  M.D.  Bvo.  9s. 


A  Simpaia  of  the  vaikMs  Kiiids  of  Di£. 
ficult  Papturition«  with  Pnctittl  Bemarb 
on  the  Management  of  Labours.  By  Si^ 
mud  Merriman,  M J).  Bvo.  Ids. 

Practical  Electricity  and  Galvnuaa. 
By  John  Cuthbertson.  Bvo.  12a. 

Cases,  niustrati ve  of  the  TresHneiit  <tf 
ObetructionB  in  the  Urethra,  ^c^  by  ik 
new  Instrument,  the  Dilator.  Bj  Jaiaes 
Amott,  Bvo.  4s.  6d.  bds. 

Letters  to  a  Mother>  on  the  Manage 
ment  of  In&nta  and  Children  ;  on  Nur- 
sing, Food,  Clothing,  &c.  ficc  By  «  Phf* 
sidan.  4s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  ti 
Oi^gen,  or  Vital  Air,  in  the  Ciue  of  Di^ 
eases.    By  Daniel  HUI  7s.  6d.  U& 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Tieau 
ment  of  Gravel,  Calculus,  and  other  Dis- 
eaaea  connected  with  a  Deranged  Opei> 
tion  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  By  WuliaD 
Trout,  M.D.,  &c  Bvo.  7s.  ed. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ha- 
man  Eye.  Translated  from  the  Gcanan, 
by  G.  C.  Monteath,  M.D.  S  vols.  Bvo. 
With  4  highly  coloured  Plates,  repres^t- 
ing  37  Diseased  Eyes.    L.l,  10s.  bds. 

Illustrations  of  the  Great  Operations 
of  Suigery,  Trepan,  Hernia,  AmpujtatioD. 
Aneurism,  and  Lydiotomy.  By  Charles 
Bell,  F.B.S.E.,  &c.  Containing  SI  Plates^ 
Large  4to.  L.3,  15s.  pLiin,  and  L^,  oa 
coloured. 

A  View  of  the  Structure,  FunctioDs, 
and  Disonlers  of  the  Stomach,  and  Ali- 
mentary Organs  of  the  Human  Body.  Bj 
Thomas  Hare.  Bvo.  12b.  bds. 

A. Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  d 
India.    By  James  Boyle.  Bvo.  Ss. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Medical  Powos  of 
the  Nitro-Muriatic  Acid  Bath  in  vaiieos 
Diseases.  By  Walter  Danlop,  smgeoo 
Bvo.  2s. 

Practical  Observations  on  thoee  DisDr. 
ders  oi  the  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of 
Digestion,  which  produce  the  several 
Forms  and  Varieties  of  the  Bilious  C^od- 
plaint    By  Joseph  Ayie,  M.D.  8s.  fid 

Observaticms  on  Syphilis.  By  Jgba 
Baoot.  Bvo.  58. 

A  Description  of  a  Surgical  OpesatioBt 
originally  peculiar  to  the  Japanese  anil 
Chinese,  smd  by  them  denominatcti  Zia- 
King.  By  James  Moras  Churchill,  sat* 
geon.     46.  bds. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  U 
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die  Cttb^  or  Javia  Pep|>er,  in  the  CiD^e 
of  the  Gonorrhoea  ;  with  Cases.  By  Hen- 
ry Jeffreys^  £sq*j  surgeon.  Ss. 

A  Treatise  on  Cataract.  By  P.  C  De 
la  Garde.  8vo.  Bs.  boards. 

Vol.  III.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  As- 
flociation  of  tb^  Fellows  and  Licentiates 
of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  Ir^nd.  lis.  boards. 

Essays  on  Hypochondriasis,  and  other 
Nervous  Affections.  By  John  Eeid^  M.D. 

8T0. 

A  Syndesmological  Chart,  or  a  Table 
of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Human  Skeleton. 
ByJ.K.  Biddnson,  M.D.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Fe- 
male Comfdaints.  By  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, M.D.,  &c.,  Edinburgh.  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  Hinta  for  the  Treatment 
of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  Infants  and 
Children,  1^  Dr  James  Hamilton,  junr.. 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University 
^of  Edinburgh,  &c.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Princi- 
pal Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood ; 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Parents.  By  James 
Hamilton,  M.D.,Edinbuigh.  Third  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.  7s. 

The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
Systematically  Arranged,  and  Applied  to 
British  Practice,  with  numerous  Illustra^ 
lions  and  Examples.  By  J.  6.  Smith, 
M.D.  8vo.  148.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  and  its  Con- 
sequences, called  Nervous  and  Bilious 
Complaints.  By  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D., 
F.a.S.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

A  Few  Hints  relative  to  Cutaneous 
Complaints.    By  T.  M.  Kelson.    9s. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Genus  Cinchona ; 
comprising  Descriptions  of  all  the  Offici- 
nal Peruvian  Barks.  By  Aylmer  Bourke 
Lambert,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &&  4to  L.1, 
IDs. 

A  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  or  Indigea- 
tion ;  with  Observations  on  Hypochon- 
drissis  and  Hysteria.  By  James  Wood- 
ibrde,  M.D.  8vo.^ 

TkiMe  Parent's  Medical  and  Surgical  Aa« 
fiiBtant.  ByT.A.Bromhead,M,D.  idmo. 
40.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Fe* 
males.  By  Charles  Mansfldd  Clarko. 
Royal  8vo.  Psrt  II. 

VOL.  ZIV.  PART  II. 


A  Short  Aecoo&t  of  some  of  tiie  Prin- 
cipal Hospitals  in  France,  Italy,  Switxer^ 
land,  and  the  Netherlands.  By  H.  W.. 
Carter,  M.D.,  &c.  8vo. 

The  Third  Volume  of  Practical  Obseiw 
vations  on  the  Treatment  of  Strictures  in 
the  Urethra,  with  Plates.  B v  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Bart.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocephalus  Acii« 
tus;  or.  Inflammatory  Water  in  the 
Head.  By  Leopold  Anthony  Golis;  trans-* 
lated  firom  the  German,  by  Robert  Gooebj 
M.D.  8vo.  88.  boards. 

The  History  of  the  Plague,  as  it  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  Islands  of  Malta^ 
Goza,  Corfu,  and  Cephalonia,  &c  By 
J.  D.  Tully,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Uie  Forces^ 
&c  &c.  8vo.  ISs.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Derangements  of 
the  Digestive  Organs.  By  W.  Law^  sur* 
geon.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Nos.  IX.  and  X.nf  the  Quarterly  Joar« 
nal  of  Foreign  Medicines  and  Suigery, 
and  the  Sciences  connected  with  uem* 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Observations  on  the  Digestive  Oigans. 
By  J.  Thomss,  M.D.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Inflamma- 
tonY,  Organic,  and  Sympathetic  Diseases 
of  the  Heart;  also,  on  Malformatiott^ 
Aneurism,  &c.  By  Henry  Reader,  M.D. 
&c. 

Medicina  Clerica;  or.  Hints  to  the 
Clergy.  8vo.  46.  boards. 

Le  Beaume  on  the  New  and  Success- 
ful Treatment  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and 
Nervous  Complaints,  Deafness^  Blind-* 
ness,  &c. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Gutta  Serena. 
By  John  Stevenson,  Esq.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

An  Account  of  New  and  Effectual 
Modes  of  Curing  the  Different  Species  of 
Strictures.  By  the  Editors  of  the  Month* 
ly  Gazette  of  Health.  With  Wood  Cuta 

Advice  to  the  Young  Mother  in  the 
Management  of  Herself  and  Infant.  By 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur« 
geons.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Statement  of  Facts  tending  to  esta* 
blish  an  Estimate  of  the  True  Value  and 
Present  Estate  of  Vaccination.  By  Sk 
Gilbert  Blane. 
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FbH  tl.  Vol.  XL  of  Medioo-Chinugi* 
cal  Transactions.  With  Plates.  98. 
boards. 

No.  I.  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Po- 
pQlar  Medicine.  By  Chiurles  Haden>  sur- 
geon. Is.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  Nos.  LXIX.  and  LXX.  4b. 
each. 

*  Observations  on  certain  Affections  of 
the  Head,  commonly  called  Head-ach. 
By  James  Farmer,  surgeon.    18mo.    Ss. 

An  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Fever  lately  Epidemical  in 
Ireland.  By  F.  Barker,  M.D.,  and  I. 
Gheyne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
L.1,  6s. 

Annals,  Historical  and  Medical,  during 
Ihe  first  four  vears  of  the  Universal  Dis- 
pensary for  Children,  St  Andrew's  Hill, 
Doctors'  Commons.  By  John  Bunnell 
Davis,  M.D.    8vo.     12s.  boards. 

Rules  and  Methods  for  Feeding,  Clo- 
thing, and  Bering  Young  Children.  By 
the  same.    8d. 

A  Treatise  on  Scrofula.  By  Eusebius 
Arthur  Lloyd,  surgeon.  8vo.  9s. 
-  Observations  on  some  of  the  General 
_  PHnciples,  and  on  the  Particular  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  the  different  Species  of 
Inflammation.  By  J.  H.  James.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Physician's  Guide.  By  Adam 
Dods,  M.D.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
'  A  Practical  Essay  on  Ring-worm  of 
the  Scalp,  Scald  Head,  and  the  other 
Species  of  Perrigo.  By  Samuel  Plumbe. 
8vo.    7s.  6d,    Coloured  Plates. 

MtNEEALOOY. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.  ByJ.Mawe.  12kno.  58.  boards. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy.  By  Robert 
Jameson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  8vo» 
158.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  Sepul- 
chral   Mottos ;    consisting   of  Original 
Verses^  composed  for  Public  Adoption, 
as  Epitaphs  on  Tombs  and  Gravestones, 
V      &c.     4s. 

The  D^eun^,  or  Companion  for  the 
Breakfast  Table.    Vol.1.    8vo.    98. 


The  British  Imperial  Calendar.  By 
John  Debrett.  4a.  6d.  bound,  with  an 
Almanack. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Brewing.  By 
F.  Accum,  M.R.F.A.,  &c     12mo.    98. 

Time's  Telescope  for  18«I.  Towhidi 
is  prefixed,  an  Introduction,  cmitaining 
the  Elements  of  British  Ornithology. 

Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  By  John  Brown.  8vo.  9i. 

The  Continuation  of  the  Narrative  of 
Miss  M'Avo/s  Case.  By  Thomsa  Rea- 
wick.-    8vo«     10s. 

The  Authentic  and  Intelligible  Alms- 
nack.  From  the  MS.  of  Sir  William 
Lilly  Brachm.    3s.  6d. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  nA 
Progress  of  Stenograghy.  By  J.  H.  Lewii. 
10s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  concerning  Life  and  Orgsn* 
ization.  By  John  Barclay,  M.D.  Sro. 
148.  boards. 

The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory.  By 
Andrew  Duncan,  junr.^  M.D.  8vo.  l&t. 
boards. 

Tables  of  Simple  Interest,  at  Three 
and  a  Half  per  cent,  on  any  sum,  from 
One  Pound  to  Five  Thousand.     8b. 

The  Scrap-Book,  a  Collection  of  Amu- 
sing and  Striking  Pieces,  in  Proae  aad 
Verse.  By  John  M'Diarmid,  Author  of 
"  The  Life  of  William  Cowpcr."  Post 
8vo.    88.  6d.  boards. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progreas 
of  Emigration,  from  the  Counties  of  La- 
nark and  Renfrew,  to  the  New  Settle- 
ments in  Upper  Canada.  By  Robert 
Lamond,  secretary  and  agent.  8va  2ia 
«d. 

A  Review  of  the  Banking  System  of 
Britain.    8vo.    78.  6d.  boards. 

The  Cook's  Oracle.  Third  SditioD. 
ISmo.    9s.  boards. 

•  The  Edinburgh  Annual  Regiater  for 
1817.    8vo.    L.1,  Is.  boards. 

Memorial  relative  to  Opening  ihe  Gnst 
Valleys  of  Strathmoreand  Stn^eam,  by 
means  of  a  Railway  or  Canal,  with  Brui- 
ches  to  the  Sea  from  Perth,  Arbrostb 
Montrose,  and  Aberdeen.  By  Robert 
Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c..  Civil  finginecr. 
4to.    Ss.  aewed. 

The  Protestant,  Vols*  I.  and  II.  9s.  6d. 
each,  in  boards. 
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Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  Domestic, 
Local,  and  Characteristic  By  John 
Howison,  Esq.    Svo.     lOs.  6(1.  boards. 

Werner's  Nomenclature  of  Colours.  By 
Patrick  Syme,  Flower-Painter,  Edin- 
burgh.    8vo.     lis. 

A  History  of  the  Rencontre  at  Drum- 
clog,  and  Battle  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  with 
an  Account  of  what  is  correct  and  what 
18  6ctitious  in  the  "  Tales  of  my  LanrU 
lord,"  respecting  these  Engagements.  By 
William  Alton,  Esq.,  Sheriff-substitute^ 
Hamilton.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Vindication  of  the  CUnronald  of  Glen- 
nory,  against  the  Attacks  made  upon 
them  in  the  Inverness  Journal.  5s. 
bo^ds. 

^  Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  Ancient 

Greeks,  and  on  the  Revival  of  Greek 
Leatning  in  Europe.  By  the  late  Andrew 

I       Dalzd,    A.M.,    F.R.S.E.,   Professor  of 

'       Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigb. 
S  vols.    8vo.    L.I,  4s.  boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbureh.  Vol.  IX.  Part  I.  4t«. 
Li.l,  6s.  boards. 

,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  late 

Bev.  Robert  Shireff,  Minister  of  the  As- 
sociate Congregation,  Tranent.  By  Mrs 
Shireff.    12mo.    9s.  boards. 

^  Essays  on  various  Subjects,  Religious 

«nd  Moral.    By  a  Layman.  S  vols.  bvo. 

I       L.I,  lis.  6d. 

The  Au»bite  Relics  of  Scotland.  Se- 
eond  Series.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
James  Hogg.    8vo.    14s.  boards. 

A  Picture  of  Life,  in  the  form  of  Es- 
says, Amusing  and  Instructive.  Illus- 
trated by  real  Characters.  By  the  Town- 
clerk  of  Gossiphall.  18mo.  Ss.  6d.  boards. 
Prize-Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  Vol.  V. 
FartIL    8vo.    9s. 

Substance  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thurs- 
day the  2d  of  Kovember,  1820,  on  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties.    8vo.    Ss. 

The  Works  of  John  Dryden,  iUustrated 
with  Notes,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  18  vols.  8vo. 
L.9,  98. 

Essayes  and  Characters  of  a  Prison 
and  Prisoners.    By  Geffray  Mynahull,  of 


Graye's  Inn,  Gent.  In  post  8vo.  Ts;  6d« 
Repri^ted  from  the  original  edition  of 
1€18. 

Physiological  Essays.  By  Jamea  Car^ 
son,  M.D.,  physician  in  LiverpooL 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke.     13  vols.    8vo. 

A  few  Plain  Directions  for  Persons  ia^ 
tending  to  proceed  as  Settlers  to  Upper 
Canada,  North  America.     6s.  6d. 

Italy,  and  the  Italians  of  the  19th  Cen* 
tury.  By  a  Foreign  Officer- in  the  Bri- 
tish service.    8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Chess, founded  on  a  Plan 
of  Progressive  Improvement.  By  J.  H* 
Sarrott,  Esq.    2  vols.    8voI    L.1,  lOs. 

The  Miller's  Guide.  By  John  Miller. 
12mo.     10s. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  M;f  tholo^ 
gy,.  designed  to  illustrate  the  Origin  of 
Paganism.  By  James  C.  Prichard,  M.D. 
With  Engravings.  Royal  8vo.  L.1,  Ts* 
6d. 

History  of  the  Persecutions  endured  by 
the  Protestants  of  the  South  of  France 
during  the  years  1814,  1815, 1816,  &c 
By  the  Rev.  Mark  Wilks.  2  vols.  8va. 
18s. 

Letters  of  Mary  Lend,  Lady  Hervey, 
With  a  Memoir,  and  lUustcative  Notes. 
'8vo.    128. 

The  Family  Cyclopedia.  By  Jame» 
Jennings.    8vo.    L.1, 146.  boards. 

The  Secretary's  Assistant,  ezhibitinff 
the  various  and  most  correct  Modes ,  (n 
Superscription,  Commencement,  and 
Conclusion  of  Letters,  to  Persons  of 
every  degree  of  Rank.  12mo.  6s.  exta 
boards. 

Deportment  of  a.  Married  Life,  laid 
down  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  written  to  a 
Young  Lady,  lately  married.    8vo.    6s. 

A  T^'eatise  on  Geodetic  Operations;  or. 
County  Surveying,  Land  Surveying,  and 
Levelling.  By  Isaac  Robson.  Plates. 
8vo.     18s* 

The  Peerage  Chart  for  1821.  5s.  Or, 
in  a  neat  case,  8s.  Also,  printed  unifbrm- 
\j  with  the  above,  the  Baronetage  Chart 
for  1821,  embellished  with  suitable  orna- 
ments. 

The  Literary  Chronicle  and  Weeklv 
Review,  for  1820.  4to.  L.1,  7s.  6a. 
boards. 

Miraculous  Prophedea  and  Predictiona 
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of  Etniaent  Ventaa,  from  die  Earliest 
lUoords.    5b.  boards. 

The  Influence  of  Civil  Life,  Sedentary 
HabitB,  and  Intellectual  Refinements,  on 
Human  Health  and  Human  HappinesB. 
Ss.  6d. 

Sacred  Edict ;  containing  Sixteen  Max- 
ims of  the  Emperor  Kang-He,  amplified 
by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Toong-Ching. 
By  the  Rot.  William  Milne.  8yo.  78.  6d. 
boards. 
The  Cadet's  Guide  to  India,  fis.  6d. 
The  Tradesman's,  Merchant's,  and  Ao« 
eountant's  Assistant.  By  David  Booth. 
8vo.    9s.  boards.  , 

Materials  for  Thinking.  By  William 
Burdon ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.    8vo.     16s.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  Dry  Rot  and  Forest  Trees. 
By  Robert  M'William,  Architect  L.1, 
lls.6d. 

Sfockdale's  Calendar  finr  1091,  with  a 
Peerage,  corrected  to  the  present  time. 
L.1,  6s. 

A  Foreigner's  Opinion  of  England.  By 
Cfaristian  Aug.  Gottlieb  Goede.  Trans* 
lated  by  Thomas  Home.  3  vols.  8vo. 
158.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery.  By 
vColonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart 
Plates. 

The  Royal  Navy  and  Military  Calen- 
dar, and  National  Records,  for  1891.  By 
George  Madcenzie,  Esq.  12mo.  10s.  6a. 
boards. 

Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Man  to 
Inftrior  Animals.  By  G.  Nicholson.  6s. 
6d. 

An  Attempt  to  Analyse  the  Automaton 
Chess  Player  of  Mr  De  Kempefer.  Ss. 
6d.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  the  right  honourable  Lord 
Brron,  Protesting  kgainst  the  Immolation 
or  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Campbell,  at  the 
Shrine  of  Pope.    8vo.    2b. 

On  the  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sub- 
limities of  Nature.  By  Charles  Bucke, 
Esq.  4  vols .  8vo.  L.2, 12s.  6d.  boards. 
A  Dissertation,  shewing  the  Identity 
of  tiie  Rivers  Niger  and  Nile.  By  John 
Dudley,  A.M. 

A  Warning  Voice  to  the  Ledalature 
and  Land  Owners  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 
Second  Series  of  the  Sketches  fh>ra  St 


Geotge'a-fields.  lUiivtniled  with  ▼«- 
nettes.  By  Georgione^di  Casteicfaian. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Table  Talk;  or.  Original  Eaaaym.  By 
Wm.  Haditt    8vo.    14a.  • 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  Sm 
1821.     6s.  boards. 

The  Theory  and  Ftacdoe  of  Gw-light« 
ing.  ByT.J.Peckston.  8vo.  18s.boazdL 
Letter  to»»«***ontlie  Reve- 
rend  W.  L.  Bowks's  Strictnica  on  tfe 
Life  and  Writings  of  Pope.  By  Lori 
Byron.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Enchiridion ;  or,  A  Hand  Hat  the  One- 
Handed.  By  Captain  George  Webb  De- 
rengy. 

Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Iiiatita- 
Uons  of  ttke  Romans.    12mo.     7a. 

Whist  rendered  FamiliAr,  by  a  New 
and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Game.  By 
J.  G.  Pohhnan.    Is.  6d. 

Practical  Observadons  on  Gold  and 
Warm  Bathing;  and  Descriptive  Notice 
of  Watering  naces  in  Britain.  By  Jama 
Miller,  M.D.    12mo.    4e.  6d.  bosoda. 

Steam  Boat  Companion,  and  StnooB^ 

Guide  to  the  Western  Islands  and  Higli- 

lands  of  Scotland.  12ma  6s.  6d.  hotam. 

Thompson's  Self-Indicative  Time  T^ 

bles.    Folio.    12b.  6d.  half-bound. 

Observations  on  the  DeviatimiB  of  the 
Compass    8vo.    Xa.  6d. 

Malay  Annals,  translatedfttni  tbe  Ma- 
lay Language.    8vo.    lOs.  6d.  bosods. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manncn  in  An» 
rica,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  limn  that 
Country  to  a  Friend  in  England.  8vsu 
13s.  boards. 

The  System  of  the  Weather  of  the 
British  Islands.  By  GeOiga  Marfcfmis. 
8vo.    8s.  boards. 

Three  Enigmas;  1.  Tbe  Import  of  the 
Twelve  Signs;  2.  The  Canaa  of  Ovidt 
Banishment;  3.  The  KlemwAn  Secret 
8vo.    6s. 

The  Ramblea  of  My  Undo.  Foalaap 
8vo.    2b.  6d. 

Spare  Minutes ;  or,  Readved  Ifedits- 
tions  and  Pkemefitated  RcaokitionB.  By 
Arthur  Warwick.    €a. 

Gasooigne's  Princdy  Pfeasajrva,  wilk 

the  Masque  intended  to  have  been  pfe- 

sented  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  KeaS- 

worth,  in  1575.  Small  8vo.    Sa.  «d. 

Aneodotea  interaperted  with  Obaena- 
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tiont,' intended  to  ftimish  entertainment 
and  instruction  for  leisure  hours.  .By  J. 
Thornton.    2  Tols.     12mo. 

The  Gossip ;  a  Series  of  Original  £s- 
fmjB  and  Letters,  ^terary.  Historical, 
and  Critical ;  descriptive  Sketches,  Anec-* 
dotes,  and  Original  Poetry.  8vo.  46.  6d. 
boards. 
Cottage  Dialogues.  19mo.  6s,  boards. 
Kalogynomia:  the  Laws  of  Female 
Beauty.   25  Plates.   8vo.   L.1,  Is. 

The  Cambro  Briton,  and  General  Cel- 
tic Repository  for  November  1821,  to  be 
continued  Monthly.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Param^thia ;  or.  Mental  Pastimes:  be* 
ing  Original  Anecdotes,  Historical,  De« 
scriptive.  Humorous,  and  Witty.  Col- 
lected chiefly  during  a  long  Residence  at 
the  Court  of  Russia.   Fodscap  8vo.  6s. 

Memoirs  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Improvement  of  Glass  Manufactures,  in« 
eluding  an  Account  of  the  Patent  Crys- 
tallo  Ceramine;  or  Glass  Incrustations. 
4to. 
I  Farewell  Letters  to  a  Few  Friends  in 

Britain  and  America,  on  returning  to 
1        Bengal  in  1821.    By  William  Waid  of 
Serampore.    12mo.    6s.  boards. 
Cuhnary   Chemistry.     By  Frederick 
[        Accum.    With  Plates.    12mo.    9s.  6d. 
I        boards. 

Remarkable  Providences;  or,  the  Mer- 
cies of  Grod  Exemplified,  in  many  Extra- 
I  ordinary  Instances  of  Men,  Women,  and 
Children,  being  almost  Miraculously  Pre- 
served from  Premature  Death.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  Joseph  Taylor.  X2mo. 
6S.  6d. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Private 
Soldier,  who  served  in  the  42d  High- 
landers for  twelve  years  during  the  late 
War.    Foolscap  8vo.    6s.  boards. 

A  Dialogue  in  the  Shades,  between 
Wm.  Caxtun,  a  Modem  Bibliomaniac 
and  Wm.  Wynhen,  &c.  &c.    28.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Kinss  of  England.  With  a  Description 
of  the  Dresses,  Crowns,  &c. ;  also  the 
Prayers,  Oaths,  Oblations,  &c,  used  on 
the  occasion.    Is.  6d. 

No.  I.  of  the  Recreative  Review.  6s. 
St  George  and  St  Denys ;  a  Dialogue. 
By  Hugh  Melrose.    8vo.    &b.  6d. 

No.  V.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Retrospective 
Review*    8?o.    6%. 


N6  XI.  (New  Series)  of  the  Annals  of 
Pbiloophy.    Foolacap  8vo.    5s.  boards. 

No.  III.  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. 
6b. 

No.  IIL  of  the  Caledonian.  8vo*  88. 

Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  of  the  Annals  of 
Oriental  Literature^    6s. 

Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology*   * 
By  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.    Series  First.    In 
el^hant  folio.  No.  1.  L.1, 1  Is.  6d.  plain. 
L.5,  58.  coloured. 

No.  XXXIII.  of  the  Pamphleteer. 

Dr  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica.  Part 
VL    4to.    L.1,  Is. 

The  Ckssical  and  Historical  Atlas.  No* 
IV.    Folio.     168. 

Part  I.  of  the  Transactions  of  ihe  Cam^^ 
bridge  Philosophioil  Society.  4to.  L.1. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica. Edited  by  Macvey  Napier,  Esq., 
F.R.SS.L.  &E.    Vol.  V.  Part  L 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  Nos.  LX  VIII., 
LXIX.,  LXX.,  and  LXXI.  6s.  each. 

Nos.  XLVII.,  XLVItL,  XLIX.,  and 
L.,  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Nos.  XXI.  and  XXII.  of  the  Quarter^ 
ly  Journal  of  Literature.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
each. 

The  Edinburgh  Encydopfledia.  Con«» 
ducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL'.D.  Vol. 
XV.  Part  I.    Quarto.    L.1,  Is. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
(jlonducted  by  Dr  Brewster  and  Professor 
Jameson.  Nos.  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.  With 
Engravings.    7s.  6d. 

The  New  Edinburgh  Review.  Nos.  I. 
and  II.    6s. 

Vol.  IV.  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  Encydo- 
pcdia  Edinensis ;  or,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Lateratore. 

88. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  «f 
Large  Towns.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.  Nos.  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. 
Is.  each. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Review  and 
Magazine.  Nos.  VL,  VII.,  and  VUL 
38.  6d.  each. 

MUSIC. 

Holy !  Holy !  Holy !  an  Anthem  fox 
Three  Voices  and  Chorus. 

The  Lord's  Prayer ;  a  Solo,  Treble,  or 
Tenor  Laudate.  (''  Ye  Serrants  of  the 
AU-bmmteous  Lora.") 
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Lnddos'Ordo;  intended  fbr  Self-In- 
ttrucdon  in  Musical  Sdenoe.  By  X 
Rdfe. 

Thoughts  on  the  Music  and  Words  of 
Psalmody,  as  at  present  Used  among  the 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Reverend  Rann  Kennedy,  A.M.  8vo. 
4fl.  hoards. 

Wehb's  Improved  Psalmody. 

A  Collection  of  24  Original  Tunes,  set 
to  choice  Hymns  and  Pa&uns.  By  Webbe, 
senior  and  junior. 

The  Beauties  of  Psalmody,  Saered 
Music,  suitable  to  Public  or  Private  De- 
votion.   By  D.  Robertson.    58.  sewed. 

Observations  on  Vocal  Music  By  Wm. 
Kitdiiner,  M.D.    12mo.    is. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

No.  I.  of  Zoological  Researches  in  tiie 
Island  of  Java,  &c  &c  With  Figures 
of  Native  Quadrupeds  and  Birds.  By 
Thomas  HorBfield,M.D.  Royal  4to.  L.l^ 
Is. 

Nos.  I.  to  VII.  of  Hutton's  Abridge- 
nent  of  Bufibn's  Natural  History.  To 
be  continued  weekly.    6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Qua- 
drupeds. By  £.  Donovan,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Witn  coloured  PhUes.  3  vols.  Royal  8vo. 
L.5,  8s. 

Na  II.  of  Illustrations  of  British  Or- 

nithology.     Series  First;   Land  Birds. 

With  18  large  Plates.    By  P.  J.  Selby, 

.  Esq.  Folio.    LI,  lis.  6d.  plain ;  or  L.5, 

5s.  finely  coloured  after  nature.  ' 

Illustrations  of  the  Linniean  Genera  of 
Insects.  By  W.Wood,  F.R.S.,&c.  With 
86  coloured  Plates.  Svols.  Royal  18mo. 
L.t,  10s. 

Vol.  III.  of  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian 
fratwal  Ifistory  Society,  from  1817  to 
4880.  8vo.  188.boaBds.  With  25  £n- 
^avings. 

A  Selection  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Litineus  and  other  Naturalists,  fVom 
-Original  MSS.  By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  M.D., 
F.£s.,  President  of  the  Linncan  Society. 
8  vols.    8vo.     L.!',  10s. 

Part  I.  of  the  G^eneral  and  Particular 
Descriptions  of  the  Vertebrated'  Ani- 
mals. By  Ed.  Griffith.  35  Plates.  4to. 
L.1,  58. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Preparing,  Mounting,  and  Preserving, 


every  Object  of  Natural  History. 
rs.6d. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Book  of  Naliure  Laid  Open,  in  a 
popular  Survey  of  the  Phenomena  and 
Constitution  of  the  Universe,  and  the  Ap- 
pearances of  Nature  during  each  Mondt 
of  the  Year.  By  the  Reverend  W.  Hut- 
ton,  M.A.    19mo.    3s.  6d. 

ZHTHMATA  AIANOHTIKA^  OT,  S  VieW  of 

the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man.  8vo.  Su 

The  Climate  of  London,  deduced  from 
Meteorolosical  Observations  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis.  Bj 
Luke  Howard.  )i  vols.  8vo.  L-1, 5s. 
boards. 

A  Description  of  the  Changeable  Mag- 
netic Properties  possessed  by  aU  Iron  Bo- 
dies. By  P.  Leoount,  midshipman^  R.N. 
8vo.    48.  6d.  boards. 

Scientific  Amusements  iu  Philoeophy 
and  Mathematics;  together  with  Amu- 
sing Secrets  in  various  Branches  of  Science. 
By  W.  Enfield,  M.A.    ISmo.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Physiological  Essay  on  the  Sensibi- 
lity of  Animals.    By  G.  W.    8vo- 

Twelve  Essays  on  the  Proziroate  Causes 
of  the  Aggregate  and  Atomic  Phenomena 
of  the  Universe ;  Physical,  Mechanical, 
Chemical,  and  Organic.  By  Sir  Richard 
Phillips.  Illustrated  with  Engravings. 
9s.  boards. 

An  Inouiry  respecting  the  Rdation  of 
Cause  ana  Effect  By  James  Milne,  ar- 
chitect, Edinburgh.    6vo.    3b.  6d. 

Re^rt  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society  since  its  Establishment 
on  ^d  February,  1820.  Printed  hy  or- 
der of  the  Society. 

An  Essay  on  the  Sentiments  of  Attrac- 
tion, Adaptations  and  Variety.  By  Wil- 
iiam  Howison.    ISmo.    Ss. 

NOVELS. 

Tales  of  lily  Landlord ;  New  Series. 
Containing  the  Fair  Witch  of  GUs  Lynn. 
3  vols.     ISroo.    L.l,  48. 

Retrospection ;  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Tay- 
lor, of  Ongar.    Foolscap  8vo.     5s.  6ct* 

Prudence  and  Principle;  a  Tale  for 
Young  People.    Foolscap  8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  ;  a  Satirical  Novel.  By  the 
Author  of  London  ;  or,  a  Month  at  Ste> 
vens*.    S  vols.     ISino.    L.1,  l8» 
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Oitentotion  And  Liberality,  a  Tale.  By 
Anbelk  Argus^  author  of  the  Juvenile 
Spectator,  Adventures  of  a  Donkey,  &e. 
2  vols.    58. 

The  History  of  George  Deimond.  Post 
8vo.    78.  boards. 

Mary  de  Courtenay ;  a  Novel,  from  the 
French  of  the  Countess  D***.  12mo. 
5s.  6d. 

The  Only  Child ;  or>  Portia  Bellenden. 
7s.  64-  boards. 
V    Anston  Park ;  a  Tale.     ISroo.    68. 

St  Aubin ;  or.  The  Infidel.  S  vols. 
ISmo.    14s.  boards. 

Annals  of  the  Parish ;  or,  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Dalmailing,  during  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  Reverend  Micah  Balwhid- 
4er :  Written  by  Himself.  12mo.  I8s. 
.boards. 

The  Ayrshire  Legatees;  or,  Pringle 
Family.  By  the  Author  of  Annals  of  tne 
Farish. 

Ballantyne's  Novelist's  Library.  Vols. 
L,  11.^  and  III.  Royal  8vo.  double  co- 
lumns.   L.l^  88.  each. 

Valerias ;  a  Roman  Story.  In  3  vols. 
ISmo.    L.1,  48. 

.  Kenilwordi ;  a  Romance.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  &c.  3  vols. 
Post  8vQ.    L.l>  lis.  fid.  boards. 

The  Young  South-Country  Weaver; 
or,  A  Journey  to  Glasgow.  A  Tale  for 
•the  Radicals.  And  Maitland  Smith,  the 
Murderer ;  a  true  Narrative.  Bv  the  Re- 
verend Henry  Duncan,  RuthwelL  Second 
edition.  ISroo.  3s.  boards. 

The  Cottage  Fireside ,  or.  The  Parish 
Schoolmaster;  a  Moral  Tale.  By  the 
Reverend  Henry  Duncan,  RuthweU. 
Fourth  edition.  ISmo.  3s.  boards. 
.  Helen  De  Touman.  By  Mad.  de  Sour- 
za.   2  vols.    ISmo.    lOs.  6d.  boards. 

Society  and  Solitude.  By  James  Hoole, 
Esq.    3  vols.    12mo.    Ii5s. 

The  Midnight  Wanderer ;  a  Romance. 
4  vols.    ISmo.    L.1,  8s. 

Pftlmyre  et  Flamini.  Par  Mad.  la  Com- 
tek de  Genlis.    2  vols.     128. 

Warbeck  of  Wolstein.  By  Miss  Hal- 
ford.    3  vols.     ISmo.     L.1,  48. 

The  Village  of  Mariendorpt;  a  Tale.  By 
Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter.  4  vols.  ISmo. 
L.1,  8s. 

Scheming;  a  NoveL  3  vols.  L.I, 
Is. 


Calthorpe;  or.  Fallen  Fortunes.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Mystery ;  or.  Forty 
Years  a^  3  vols.  12mo.  L.1,  Is.  boards. 

Such  18  the  World.  3  vols.  18mo.  L.1, 
Is. 

^eliea,  the  Creole.  By  Madam  de 
Sans^. 

Tales  of  Ton.  First  Series.  Contain- 
ing Fashionable  Characters ;  or,  A  Search 
after  a  Woman  of  Princi|Ae.  By  Miss 
M'Leod.    4  vols.    L.1, 48. 

The  Cavalier,  a  Romance.  3  vols. 
ISmo.    L.i,  Is.  boards. 

Fears  and  Cares,  a  Novel.  By  E.  D. 
Carr.     ISmo.     168. 6d.  boards. 

Undine ;  or.  The  Spirit  of  the  Waters, 
a  Fairy  Romance.  Translated  from  the 
Original  German  of  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouque,  by  Geo.  Soane,  A.  B.  12mo. 
58.  6d. 

De  Renzey ;  or.  The  Man  of  Sorrow. 
By  R.  N.  Kelly,  Esq.  3  vols.  12mo.  158. 
boards. 

Bleddyn,  a  Welsh  National  Tale.  By 
W.  S.  Wickenden.     12mo.     7s. 

The  Republican's  Mistress,  a  Novel, 
founded  on  Facto.  By  Charlotte  Smith. 
3  vols.     188.    . 

Precaution.    3  vols.  ISmo.  L.1,  Is. 

Traite  and  Trials.  By  an  American. 
3  vols.  12mo.    L.1,  Is. 

Geraldine;  or.  Modes  of  Faith  and 
Practice.  By  a  Lady.  3  vols.  ISmo. 
L.1,  Isr. 

The  Fatalists ;  or.  Records  of  1814  and 
1S16.  By  Mrs  Kelly.  5  vols.  ^Smo. 
.Ii.1,  7s.  ad. 

Favourite  of  Nature,  a  Novel.  3  vole. 
ISmo.    L.1,  Is.  boards. 

The  Life  of  a  Boy.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Panorama  of  Youth.  8  vols.  ISmo. 
14s. 

The  Hermit's  Cave ;  or.  The  Fugitive's 
Retreat,  a  Romance.  By  Zara  Went- 
worth.    4  vols.  ISmo.    L.1. 

The  Privateer,  a  Tale.  S  vols,  fbolscap 
8vo. 

Heraline;  or.  Opposite  Proceedings. 
By  Letitia  Matilda  Hawkins.  4  vols.  8vo. 
L.1,  12s.     , 

The  Sisters.    4  vols,  post  8vo.    L.1, 

88. 

Old  Wives'  Tales;  or.  The  History  of 
the  Cricket  Family  and  Bamaby  Byas. 
ISmo.    3s.        •  .     .    ' 
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Fiddia ;  or,  Th£  Freralenoe  of  Faafaion. 
19mo.    58*  6d.  boArdfl. 
.    Kuak  and  Fashion  ;  or^  The  Maxes  of 
liife.    By  Mr  Fieer.    3  Tola.  I2mo. 

Harley  Radington,  a  Tale.  By  Miis 
D.  P.  Campbell.  S  vols.  ISmo.  IDs.  6d. 
boards. 

Scenes  at  Brighton ;  or  "  How  Much/' 
a  Satirical  Novel.  By  James  Hoole,  Esq. 
3  vols.  12mo.   158.  boards. 

The  Soldier's  Child;  or.  Virtue  Tri- 
umphant. By  Charlotte  Caroline  Rich- 
ardson.   S  vols.  iSmo.    12s.  boards. 

Sympathy  in  search  of  Peace  at  Home, 
a  Novel  of  a  novel  kind ;  a  Tale  of  the 
Times,  from  Carlton  Palace  to  the  Poor- 
boase ;  an  Evening's  Amusement^  at 
which  every  one  is  invited  to  laugh,  but 
no  one  obuged  to  cry.  By  H.  B.  Ga»- 
coign.    ISmo.    58.  boards. 

Rolando,  a  Romance.  By  A.  Henry. 
8  vols.    10s. 

The  Midnight  Wanderer.  By  M. 
Campbell.    4  vols.    L.1,  28. 

The  Young  Infidel,  a  Fire-side  Reverie. 
12mo.    48. 

De  Willenberg;  or.  The  Talisman,  a 
Tale  of  Mystery.  By  J.  M.  H.  Hales, 
Esq.    4  vols.  12mo.    L.l,  2s. 

Letters  from  Wetzlar,  developing  the 
authentic  particulars  on  which  the  Sor- 
rows of  Werter  are  founded.  By  M^jor 
James  Bell. 

Abelhamer.  an  Eastern  Tale.  By  Henry 
Donovan.   8vo.   46.  sewed. 

Bosario,  a  Tale.  By  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte. Translated  fh)m  the  French. 
Is. 

Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Fashion.  S  vols. 
L.l,  Is. 

The  Freebooter  of  the  Alps,  a  Romance. 
By  James  Griffin.  2  vols.  12mo.  lis. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Guzman 
d'Al&rache;  or.  The  Spanish  Rogue. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Le 
Sage,  by  J.  H.  Brady.  2  vols.  12ma  15s. 
boards. 

The  Recluse,  a  Romance.  By  the  Vis- 
count d'Arlingoonrt.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Lorin  ;  or,  the  Wanderer  in  Wales,  a 
Tale.  By  Joseph  Jones.  8vo.  58.  boards. 

Bigotry ;  »,  The  Warning  Voice.  4 
vok.  12mo.    L.l,  4s. 

Cospatrick  of  Raymondsbolm.  8  voh. 
l2mo.     13s. 


The  Festival  of  Mon,  an  HklMie^ 
Romance.   By  Louisa  Sydaer  Scaiibspe. 

4  vols.  12mo.    L.I,  48.  boards. 
Conversation ;  or.  Shades  of  Diflfaasoe^ 

a  NoveL  By  Mrs  Heron.  3  vols*  12taiou 
168.  6d. 

The  Hall  of  HeUingsley,  a  Tale.  By 
Sir  S.  E.  Brydges,  Bart  3  voIb.  ISma 
18s.  boards. 

Ancient  Spanish  Romances,  veialive  to 
the  Twelve  Peers  of  France,  meatsDoed 
in  Don  Quixote.  Bv  Thomas  Rodd.  2 
vols.  8vo.    L.1  boaros. 

The  Farmer's  Three  Dsoghters.  4  vols. 
12mo.    L.1,  4s. 

The  Noble  and  Renowned  Uintorj  of 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.    8vou 

Good  Nature  and  Sendbilitr,  a  No- 
vel. By  Miss  AimwelL  3  voia.  19bm. 
16s.  6d. 

Puzzled  and  Pleaaed ;  or,dieTwoOld 
Soldiers,  a  Tale.    By  Francis  LsliionL 

5  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

Concealment,  a  Novel.  8  vols.  12000. 
L.l,  Is.  boards. 

Bannockbum,  a  Novel.  3  vds.  19dio. 
188.  boards. 

The  Vicar  of  Iver,  a  Tale.  IStaio. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Tale  of  the  Olden  Thna.  By  a  Hav- 
row  Boy.   12mo. 

The  Irish  Necronanoer;  or.  Deer 
Park,  a  NoveL  By  Thomaa  Henry  Mar- 
shall.    3  vols.  12mo.    16s.  6d.  bcwda. 

Tales  of  Ton,  fSeomd  Series,) 
taining  the  Miser's  Daughter,  Roho 
Beautiful  Countess,  &c  By  Miss  H'- 
Leod.  4  large  vda.  12mo.  L.1,  4s. 
.boards. 

The  Pirate.  By  the  Author  of '<  Wa- 
verley,  Kenilwortb,"  /fee.  In  3  voia. 
post  8V0.    L.1,  lis.  6d.  boards. 

OaiBWTAL  H18T0BT. 

A  Chronological  Retrospect;  or.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Principal  Events  in  Mafas- 
mednn  History,  from  the  Deadi  of  the 
Arabian  L^^atof,  to  the  Aooemm  sf 
Emoeror  Akbor,  and  the  EatahUahmcBt 
of  the  Moghul  Empire  in  HindostauB, 
from  the  Original  Persian  Authorities. 
By  Major  David  Priee^  of  the  East  Isdis 
Company's  Service.  3  vols.  4to.  L.1, 
17s.  6d. 
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OXIKNTAL  LITKAATOBI. 

An  English  and  Hindoostanee  Naval 
Dictionary  of  Teehnieal  Tenns  and  Sea- 
Phrases;  as  also  the  various  Words  of 
Command  given  in  working  a  Ship,  &c ; 
to  which  is  prefixed,  a  short  Grammar  of 
the  Hindoostanee  Language.  By  Cap- 
tain Thos.  >Roebuck.     19mo.     7s. 

A  Syriac  Grammar,  principally  adapt- 
ed to  the  New  Testament  in  that  Lab- 
guage.  By  Thomas  Yates,  Author  of 
indun  Church  History,  &c.  See.   8vo. 

FOSTRY. 

The  Croisade ;  or.  The  Palmer^s  Pil- 
grimage, a  Metrical  Romance.  By  Charles 
Kerr,  Esq.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Lord  of  the  Desert;  Sketches  of 
Seenerv,  Fm&ga  and  Domestic  ;  Odes ; 
and  other  Poems.  By  David  Carey,  Esq. 
Foolscap  8V0.    7s.  6d. 

Cleone,  and  other  Poems.  By  Oscar, 
Author  of  Zayda.  Foolscap  8vo.  68.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Garden  of  Florence,  and  other 
Poems.  By  John  Hanflton.  Foolscap 
8vo.    7s.  hoards. 

La3r8  on  Land.  By  Ismael  Fitiadam. 
Foolscap  8vo.    7b.  boards. 

Childhood;  a  Poem.  ByRev.CT.  S. 
Hornby,  M.A.    5s.  6d. 

The  Maniac ;  or.  The  Fall  of  Reason ; 
-with  an  Engraving  ih)m  WestalL  Ss.  6d. 

The  Deluge ;  a  Poem.  3s.  6d. 

The  Old  English  Squire;  a  Poem,  in 
ten  Cantos,  8vo.  Einbellished  with  524 
humorous  Prints,  coloured.  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
boards. 

Christina's  Revenge;  or.  The  Fate  of 
Monaldeschi ;  with  other  Poems.  By  J. 
M.  Mofl&t    Foolscap.    78.  6d. 

All  Our  Gkrica;  an  Epic  Poem,  in 
Two  Parts;  with  a  Lithographic  Fly- 
Leaf  to  Lord  Byron.    8vo.   68. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.  Eight  voluQies,  foohtcap  8vo. 
L.8,  ISs.  in  boards. 

f  The- Cenotaph;  a  Poem.    By  James 
Aikman.    Ss.  6d. 

Hero  and  Leander ;  a  Tale  of  Love. 
Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Franda 
Adams,  Surgeon.    Svo.    fis.  6a. 

The  Mountain  Bard.  By  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Third  Editron. 
19mo.    10s«  6d.  boards. 


The  Banks  of  the  Hudson ;  a  Poem. 
ISmp.   58. 

Contemplation,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Alexander  Balfour.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Anster  Fair ;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  William  TennanL 
Fourth  edition,  foolscap  Svo.    78.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomery, 
a  Scottish  Poet  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ; 
with  Biographical  Notices.  By  David 
Irving,  LL.D.  In  post  Svo.  Beauti- 
fully reprinted  by  Ballantyne.    18s.. 

Odes,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry 
Neele.    Foolscap  Svo.    78. 

The  Harp  of  the  Desert;  containing 
the  Battle  of  Algiers,  with  other  pieces. 
By  Ismael  Fits*Adam,  Able  Sc^an. 
58.  6d. 

The  Outlaw  of  Taurus,  a  Poem ;  to 
which  are  added,  Scenes  from  Sophodes. 
B^  Thos.  Dale,  of  Benet's  College,  Cam- 
hndge.    Svo.   58. 6d. 

l£e  Cheltenham  Mail  Bag ;  or,  Letters 
ftom  Gloucestershire.  By  Peter  Quince, 
the  Younger.  Foolscap  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of 
''  Poems  for  Youth  by  a  Family  Circle." 
Foolscap  Sva 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax,  in  search 
of  a  Wife ;  with  three  Platea.  Svo.  8b.  6d. 

Hofer,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles 
Edwards.    ISmo.    4s. 

Edioism ;  a  Poem.    Svo.    78. 

Poems.  By  Thomas  Gent.  Foolscap 
Svo.    5s. 

The  Monarchy  of  the  Bees ;  a  Poem. 
ISmo.    Sb.  6d.  half-bound. 

The  Tour  of  Dr  Prosody,  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.  Svo.  No.  I.  9r.  6d. 

Amarynthus,  the  Nympholept;  with 
other  Poiems.  Foolseap  Svo.   78.  6d. 

Desultory  Thoudlits  in  London ;  Titus 
and  Gisippus,  wim  other  Poems.  By 
Charles  Lloyd.    12mo.    78.  6d. 

What  is  Life  ?  and  other  Poemsk  By 
Thos.  Bailey.    ISmo.    38.  6d. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets.  By 
Dr  Aikin.  10  vols.  Royal  ISmo.  L,i. 
Post  ISma  L.8.  . 

The  Belvidere  Apdlo;  Fazio,  a  Tra* 
gedy;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Milman.    Svo.    Ss.  9a. 

A  Vision  of  Judgment ;  a  Poem.  By 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.,  Poet*LaiH 
reate.    4to.    158.  boards* 
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Victoria,  and  other  Poemi.  8yo.  5s. 

Fleurs ;  a  Poem.    4to.     lOs.  6d. 

Henry  Schultze,  a  Tale ;  the  Savoyard, 
and  other  Poems.    Small  8vo.    Ss,  6d. 

L'Homme  Rouge ;  or^  The  Little  Red 
Man^  a  Tale.     58. 

The  Lilian  Bride,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Barton  Wilford. 

The  Indian  and  Lazarus;  a  Poem. 
12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Specimens  of  the  Rasfdan  Poets.  By 
John  Bowrinp:.    iSmo.    Ss.  hoards. 

Scripture  Melodies.  By  a  Clergyman. 
Foolscap  8to.    5s.  hoards. 

The  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum,  and 
AhradatesandPanthea;  Poems.  By  Ed- 
win Atherstone.    Foolscap  8vo.    5s.  hds. 

Poems.  By  P.  M.  James.  Foolscap 
6vo.    7s. 

The  Angel  of  ihe  World,  an  Arahian 
Tale;  Sehastian,  a  Spanish  Tale;  with 
other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly, 
A.M.    8to.   8s.  6d. 

Lamia,  Isahdla,  the  Eve  of  St  Agnes, 
and  other  Poems.  By  John  Keates,  Au- 
thor of  '*  Endymion.^'    7s.  6d. 

The  Months ;  descriptive  of  the  suc- 
cessive Beauties  of  the  Year.  By  Leigh 
Hunt    Small  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Lessons  of  Sadek,  Leoline,  and 
Penaura,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  C. 
Whitehead.  12mo.  6s. 

SelecdonsofClassicItolian  Poetry.  By 
T.  B.  DefierarL    ISmo.    ISs. 

Pindaric  Odes  and  Tales.  By  Peter 
Pindar,  jun.,  Esq.  46.  6d. 

Napoleon,  and  other  Poems.  By  Samuel 
Gower,  Esq.   7s.  6d. 

The  Expedition  of  Orsua,  and  the 
Crimes  of  Aguirre.  By  Robert  Southey^ 
Esq.,  LL.D.    l^mo.    5s.  boards. 

My  Note-Book ;  or.  Sketches  from  the 
Gallery  of  St  Stephen's ;  a  Satirical  Poem. 
By  Wilfred  Woodfall,  Esq.  Foolscap  6vo. 
5s.  hoards. 

The  Cottage  of  Pella ;  a  Tale  of  Pales- 
tine ;  with  other  Poems.  By  John  Hol- 
Und.    8vo.    38. 

Poetical  Essays  on  the  Character  of 
Pope,  as  a  Poet  and  Moralist;  and  on 
the  Language  and  Objects  most  fit  for 
Poetry.   By  Charles  Lloyd.  12mo.  Ss. 

The  Tourof  the  Dove;  a  Poem;  with 
^Kcasional .  Pieces.  By  John  Edward. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  boards. 


Poetical  Fr^^menti.  By  Ricihaid  Bai- 
ter.   152mo.    48.  M. 

Rouge  etNoir,  and  other  Pieces.  Foob- 
cap  8vo.    78. 

The  Lay  of  the  First  MinstreL  By 
Jas.  Grocatt.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Don  Juan,  Cantos  III.,  IV.,  V.  8m 
9s.  6d.     Foolscap  7s. 

Nos.  I.,  II.,andIII.,  of  the  History  and 
Life  of  Johnny  Quie  Genua,  the  Little 
Foundling  :  containing  three  oobared 
Engravings  by  Rowlandscm.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Dr  Syntax.  Royal  8vo.  8b.  6d. 
each. 

Kentish  Poets ;  a  Series  of  Writers  in 
English  Poetry.  By  R.  Freeman.  8  vok 
12mo.    1 5s.  boards. 

Poetical  Extracts;  or,  Similies  and 
Descriptions,  alphabetically  arrannd  and 
selected  from  the  Works  of  Homer, 
Thomson,  &c  By  Samuel  Jimes.  ISmo. 
48.  boards. 

The  View,  and  other  Poems.  By  Chan- 
dos  Leigh,  Esq. 

Poems,  Divine  and  Moral ;  manv  of 
them  now .  first  Published.  Selectea  by 
John  Bowdler.    6s. 

Vol.  II.  of  Poems  for  Youth.  By  a 
Family  Circle.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Village  Minstrel,  and  other  POems. 
By  John  Clare,  the  Northamptonshire 
Peasant    8  vols,  foolscap  8to.    18s.  bds. 

Summer ;  an  Invocation  to  Sleep ; 
Fairy  Revels;  and  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
By  Cornelius  Webb. 

The  Fate  of  Adelaide,  a  Swiss  Roman- 
tic Tale ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Letitia 
Eliz.  Landon.    Foolscap  8vo.     78.  6d. 

Minstrel  Love,  from  the  German.  By 
George  Soane,  A.  B.  8  volumea  18mo. 
188.  boards. 

The  Royal  Progress,  a  Canto,  with 
Notes.  By  Humphrey  Oldcastle.  5s.  6d. 
boards. 

Bible  Rhymes  on  the  Nsmes  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment 
By  Hannah  More.    8vo.    8s.  boards. 

The  Modem  Church ;  aSatirical  Poem, 
comprising  Sketches  of  some  Pc^ular  and 
Unpopular  Preachers.  By  J.  L.  Bicknell, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.    8vo.    Ss. 

Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Chaiae- 
iers.    By  Joanna  Baiilie.    8vo.    14s. 
.    Gorden  ;  a  Tale.    A  Pbeticsl  Review 
of  Don  Juan.    8vo. 
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.  The  Union  of  the  Roses ;  a  Tale  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century^  in  Six  Cantos,  with 
Notes.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  hoards. 

The  Universe ;  a  Poem.  By  the  ^lev. 
Roh.  Maturing  Author  of  Bertram,  &c. 
8vo.     78.  6d. 

Takings ;  or,  The  Life  of  a  Collegian ; 
a  Poem.  By  R.  R.  Dagley.  With  26  Etch- 
ings.  Royal  8vo.  L.1,  Is.  hoards. 

Alachin ;  or,  the  DiscoTery  of  Madei- 
ra, a  poem.  By  James  Bird.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Fall  of  the  Angels;  a  Poem,  in 
Two  Cantos.     8vo.    46. 

Sketches  in  Hindostan,  with  other 
Poems.  B^  Thos.  Medwin.  8vo.  58.  6d. 

The  Exiles  of  Damascus ;  a  Poem.  By 
John  Cochrane,  Esq.    8vo.    4s. 

The  Improvisatore.  In  three  Fyttes. 
With  other  Poems.  By  Thos.  Lovell 
Beddoes.    18mo.    5s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  KCONOMY. 

An  Essay  on  the  Production  of  Wealth. 
By  R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  ISs. 
boards. 

The  Restoration  of  National  Prosperi- 
ty Shewn  to  be  immediately  Practieable. 
8vo.    Sb.  6d. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  Public 
Discussion.  By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
8vo.     Is. 

History  of  the  Causes  and  Effbcts  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  of  Marquess  Lu- 
chessini.    By  J.  D.  Dwyer.    8vo.    18b. 

Essays  on  Money,  Exchanges,  and  Po- 
litical Economy.  By  Henry  James.  8vo. 
iOs. 
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L.8,  Ss.  boards. 

'  Biblical  Fri^ments.   By  M.  A.  Shim- 
mdpenninck.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Private  Devotion ;  or.  Prayers  prind- 
palljT  intended  for  the  private  use  of 
Chnstians.  By  Joseph  Jones,  M.A.  Ss. 
•    Liefcfaild  on  the  Christian  Temper ;  or. 
Lectures  on  ihe  Beatitudes.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Hand  of  Providence  manifested, 
in  a  Faithful  Narrative  of  Real  Facts,  il« 
lustrative  of  its  Punishment  of  Vice,  and 
Reward  of  Virtue.  12mo.  6b. 

A  General  View  of  the  Doctrines  of  Re^ 
generation  in  Baptism.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By 
F.  L.  O'Beime,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Meath. 
8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

Familiar  Sermons  on  several  of  the 
Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the.  Christian 
Religion.,  By  the  Rev.W.  Barrow,  LL.D. 
8vo.    lOs.  6d. 


The  Sacred  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, abridged  for  the  use  of  Children.; 
By  R^ph^ames,  Esq.  12mo.   4'8.  bds. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  By  M.  Allen. 
8vo.    8s. 

Prophecy  illustrated.  By  T.  A.  Teu- 
Ion.    18mo.    Ss.  6d.  boards. 

TOFOORAPHT. 

A  Treatise  on  Topography,  in  which 
the  Science  and  Practical  Detail  of  TrigO'' 
nometrical  surveying  are  explained ;  to- 
gether with  their  application  to  surveying 
in  general. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Ar- 
magh for  a  period  of  137S  years.  Br 
James  Stuart,  A.  B.  Illustrated  with 
Plates.     8vo.     18s.  boards. 

Glasgow  Delineated ;  or,  a  Description 
of  that  City,  its  Institutions,  Manu&c- 
tnres,  and  Commerce;  illustrated  by  a 
Map  of  the  City,  and  thirty-three  £n* 
gravings,  in  ISmo.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

Denmark  Delineated ;  or.  Sketches  of 
the  Present  State  of  that  Country ;  illus- 
trated with  Portraits,  Views,  and  other 
Engravings  from  Drawings  by  eminent 
Danish  ArtistSb  Part  I.  Royal  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

A  Popular  Account  of  Kenilworth  Caa- 
tie,  with  an  engraved  Plan,  intended  as 
an  Historical  Introduction  to  the  New 
Novel  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  &c.^ 
By  J.  Nightingale,  Esq.    12mo.   Is.  6d. 

The  Topography  of  Athens,  with  some 
Remarks  on  its  Antiquities./  By  Lieut. 
CoL  Leake.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo. 
L.l,  lOs. 

Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence ;  Sketches 
of  the  Actual  State  of  Sodetv  and  Man- 
aers^  the  Arts,  Literature,  &c  of  those 
celebrated  Cities.  By  the  Count  deStend- 
hair    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Picture  of  London  for  1881. 
18mo.  6s.;  or  with  100  Maps  and  Views, 
Ob.  bound. 

Nos.  I.  to  XIV.  of  Excundons  throu£^ 
Ireland;  containing  Topographical  and 
Historical  Delineations  of  each  Province. 
By  Thomas  CromwdL  Royal  8vo.  Ss. 
6a.  eitch. 

Sketches  of  Manners,  Scenery,  &c.  in 
the  French  Provinces,  Switxerland,  and 
Italy.  By  the  late  John  Scott,  Esq.  8voI 
1%.  6d. 
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Views  of  Society  and  Mannen  in  Aroe- 
ricft ;  in  a  Series  of  Lettera  fVom  that 
CountiTT  to  a  Friend  in  England.  8vo. 

An  Historical^  Statistical^  and  Desmp- 
tiye  Account  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ; 
fbunded  on  Official  data.  Translated  firom 
the  Spanish,  with  AdcUtions.  By  W. 
Walton,  Esq.    8va     12b. 

▼0YAOE8  AND  TEATELS. 

Noa.  IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  VoL  IV.,  and 
Noa.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  Vol.  V.  of 
the  Jounial  of  New  Voyages  and  Travels* 
Ss.  6cl.  each,  sewed.    4s.  hoards. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  New  Bri- 
tain. A  country  so  called  in  the  vast  Plain 
Of  the  Missouri.    By  Mr  Ellis.    Ps. 

Vol.  II.  of  the  Tour  of  Africa.  By 
Catherine  Hutton.    8vo.    12b. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France,  Switser- 
land,  and  Lombardy.  2  vols.  12nio.  8b. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  t» 
ConBtantino{de,  between  the  years  1810 
and  1816.  By  James  Morier,  Esq.  Boyal 
4tD.  With  Maps,  ooloored  Costumes,  md. 
other  Ensravings.    L.S,  ISs.  6d. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant  By 
Wm.  Turner,  Esq.    3  viols.    L.S,  3s. 

Histerr  of  Voyagsa  into  the  Polar  ROi^ 
gions.  By  John  Barrow,  F.  R.  S»  8vo. 
12b. 

A  Narrative  of  Traveb  from  Tapolito 
Mourzouk,  the  Capital  of  Fesaaa,  and 
from  thteoe  to  the  Southern  extremity  of 
that  Kingdom.  By  George  F.  Lyon, 
Capt.  R.N.  4to.  with  a  Map  and  17  co- 
loured Plates.    L.3,  Ss. 

Travels  in  Geoigia,  Persia,  Armenia, 
Ancient  Babylonia,  &c^  during  the  years 
1817,  18,  19,  and  20.  By  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter,  te.  dec    4to.    L.4,  148.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Chineae  Embassy 
from  the  Emperor  Kang  Hee,  to  the  Khan 
of  Tourgouth  Tartars,  on  the  beonks  of 
the  Volga,  in  the  years  1712, 13, 14,  and 
U*  Tnnalated  ftom  the  Original  Chi. 
nese«  With  a  Map.  Bv  Sir  George  The» 
mas  Stinmton,  Bart.,  &&    8vo^    18s. 

Jonmal  of  a  Voya«  of  Discovery  to 
the  Arctic  Regions,  in  his  Mqesty's  Ships 
Heda  and  Griper.  By  Aleiander  Fiaher, 
Esq.,  Surgeon,  R.N.  8vo.    12b. 

ReeelleetionsofaClasBicalTonr  through 
various  partsofGreeoe,  Turkey,  and  Italy, 
made  m  the  years  1818  and  1819.  By  P. 
E.  Laurent.    4to.    JUl,  18e.  boaids. 


A  Bibliographical,  AntiqimkB,  tod 
Picturesque  Tour  in  Franoeand  GenniDy. 
Bj  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.  S.A.; 
with  140  Engravings.  S  vQls.siq^awiojil 
8vo.    L.10,  10s. 

Sketches  of  India.  By  a  Timvdkr,  ftr 
Fire-side  Travellera  at  Home.  8vo.  10a 
6d.  boards. 

Travda  in  South  Europe,  ftom  Modoa 
Writera.  By  the  Rev.  William  Bin^, 
M.A.,  &c.  12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceyko, 
and  of  ita  InhabitantB ;  with  Trsvdsin 
that  laland.  By  John  Davy,  M  J).,  fJLS. 
4to. ;  with  Engravings.  L^,  13^  6d. 
boards. 

Vol.  V.  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  Tkimk 
to  the  Equinoetial  R^giona  of  the  New 
Continent,  duiing  the  years  1799, 160i 
Translated  by  Hden  Maria  Willisiiis. 
8vo.    L.1,  4b. 

Italy.  By  Lady  Morgan.  Svola.4tfr 
.«d.l       " 


L.3, 138.  < 

Craven'a  Tour  through  Naples.  4la 
L.2, 15s. 

Travels  in  various  Coantiies  of  the 
East  By  Sir  W.  Ousley.  4ta  LJ,  13b 
6d.  boards. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Exeunsona  Ihxtn^ 
the  Province  of  Leinster.    15s.  each  vtK 


Noteareiatmgtothe  MauneraandCsi- 
toms  of  the  Crtm  Tartars,  written  dnriqg 
a  Four  Yesrs'  Residence  among  that  FM>- 
By  Mary  Holdemeas.    12ao.   <a 


nk.    J 
iNMrds 


A  Voyage  of  Diseovery  into  the  Sosth 
Sea  and  Behring's  Straits,  for  the  purpow 
of  finding  out  a  North-Eaat  Pasn^ ; 
undertaken  in  the  years  1815,  16,  Ih 
and  18,  m  the  Ship  Rurie,  under  tfat 
command  of  the  Lieutenant  in  the  Rni- 
sian  Imperial  Navy,  Otto  Von  Kotaeboa 
3  vola<-8vo.   L.2,  5a.  boards. 

A  Voyage  to  Africa,  including  a  psrti* 
enlar  Narrative  of  an  Embaasy  toooeof 
^e  Interior  Kingdoms,  in  the  year  IM 
By  William  Hutton,  late  Acting  Coaffl 
for  Aahantee,  &&;  with  Mapa  and  Flsiea 
8vo. 

The  World  in  Miniatoxe,  thiid  Divi- 
sion, being-  Turicey.    In  8  vols.  Mna 

VoL  IIL  of  the  Tour  to  Afiics.   Se- 
lected fton  the  best  Antfaon,  snd  a^ 
ranged  by  Catherine  Hutton*  tva>  1^ 
18 
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Ttivelfl  Id  Pde9tine>  through  the  Coim«  Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made 

tries  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  east  of  the  during  an  Excursion  through  the  Prind- 

Riyer  Jordan.    By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  pal  Parts  of  that  Colony,  in  the  year  18S0. 

Esq.     4to.    L.S,  ISs.  6d.  hoards.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  1400  Miles  The  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Bur- 

np  the  Orinoco,  and  300  up  the  Arauca,  mhan  Empire,  and  more  particularly  at 

illustrated  hy  Plates.    8to.  the  Court  of  Amarapoorah.    By  Captain 

A  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-  Hiram  Cox.  With  coloiured  Plates.  8yo« 

West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  16s.  hoards. 

Pacific,  performed  by  H.  M.  Ships  Hecla  Vol.  V.  of  a  Voyaee  round  Great  Bri. 
and  Griper,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  tain,  undertaken  in  toe  Summer  of  1813, 
Parry,  in  the  years  1819  and  1820.  4to.  from  the  Land's  End.  By  William  Da- 
Illustrated  by  Charts,  Plates,  and  Wood-  niell,  A.R.A.  88  coloured  Plates.  Royal 
Cuts.    L.3,  13s.  6d.  4to.    L.7,  lOs.  hoards. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS, 

WITHIN  THE  YEAft  1821. 


BIRTHS. 
JakuabtS.  TheMorchionenof  Bland- 
ford,  t  daughter. 

5.  At  Upper  Belgraye  Place,  London, 
Mn  Charles  Graham,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Leith  Mount,  Mrt  Glover,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Robert  Grant,  Esq.,  4th 
light  dragoons,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Tyrie,  wife  of 
Mr  Tyrie,  shoemaker,  was  safely  deliver- 
ed of  a  son,  being  her  first  child,  in  the 
48th  year  of  her  age,  and  having  been 
married  upwards  of  81  years. 

6.  TheladyofMigor  James  Harvey,  a 
son. 

7.  Mrs  Wishart,  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  William  Baillie,  Esq., 
of  Polkemmet,  a  daughter. 

8.  The  lady  of  Woodbine  Parish,  Esq., 
jun.,  London,  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  The  lady  of  John  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Stonefield,  a  daughter. 

-*  The  lady  of  Major  Moodie,  royal 
engineers,  a  son. 

11.  The  lady  of  Captain  Charles  Men- 
sies,  R.  M.  Artillery,  a  son. 

15.  AtMaulesden,  near  Brechin,  ihe 
lady  of  Colin  Gib,  Esq.,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  J.  N.  M^Leod,  Esq.,  a 
son. 

14.  At  Anack  Cottage,  Cl^ham,  the 
lady  of  Alexander  Grant,  Esq.,  a  son. 

16.  Of  a  daughter,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Lans^ow,  (Bensnl  Establishment,)  her 
fifth  chUd.  The  ddest  was  bom  in  Africa, 


the  next  In  Asia,  and  the  third  in  North 
America. 

IB.  Mrs  Trotter,  Abercmnby  Place, 
Edinbuig^,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Schivas,  the  lady  of  AVrandfr 
Forbes  Irvine,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

19.  Mrs  Thomas  Klnnear,  Gnat  Kiag 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  son. 

—  The  hdj  of  A.  Maitland  GOmb, 
younger  of  CliftonhaU,  a  son. 

90.  At  Holland  Lodge,  Kewington, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Colonel  Walker,  a  sob. 

91.  At  Lerwick,  Shetland,  Mra  Jama 
Yorkston,  a  daughter. 

85.  In  Chariotte  Square,  Edinbor^, 
the  lady  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  a 
son. 

28.  At  Edinbuigh,  the  lady  of  Jobs 
Scott,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Baberton  House,  the  lady  of  Ar- 
chibald Christie,  Esq.,  a  son  and  hdr. 

31.  Mrs  Macmidang,  of  MSlloius,  t 
son. 

FxBauAaT  1.  At  Aberdour  Manae,  Mn 
Dr  Bryce,  a  daughter. 

2.  The  lady  of  Captain  Robert  Ander- 
son, 91  St  regiment,  a  daughter. 

—  The  kdy  of  Lieutenant-GeDcral  Sir 
John  Heron  Maxwell,  Bart,  «  aon. 

3.  The  lady  of  Captain  Genge  Sin^- 
son,  E.  I.  S.,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Wm.  StoChot,  Esq.  of 
Cargen,  a  daughter. 

4.  The  lady  of  LieutenanUCdknel  Ken- 
nedy, a  son. 

6,  At  Havre,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Dirid- 
son,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 
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P.  At  Dimdee,  the  lady  of  John  Max- 
welly  Era.^  a  daughter. 

10.  The  lady  of  AnthoDy  Maztone^ 
Eaq.y  of  Cultoquhey,  a  daughter. 

-»  The  wife  of  Wm.  Crombie,  carding- 
maater.  Mile  End,  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
and  on  Monday  the  12th^  of  two  daugh- 
ters. 

11.  The  lady  of  Sir  James  Dabrymptle 
Hay,  Bart.,  of  Park  Place,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  Mrs  Mackintosh^  of  Raigmore,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Major  Ord^  royal  artil- 
lery, a  daughter. 

—  The  kdy  of  Captain  Charles  Hope 
Reid,  Esq.,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Driver, 
a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  Colonel  Hay  of  West- 
erton,  a  son. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  a  son. 

—  In  Gbuceater  Place,  London,  the 
lady  of  John  Lawrie,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  Mtyor  G.  Cunning- 
hame,  B.S.,  a  son. 

—  Lady  Hariet  Drummond,  a  son. 

19.  At  South  Richmond  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Begp;  waa  safely  delivered  of 
a  b^  and  two  girb. 

—  The  lady  of  Captain  Robertson,  88th 
Foment,  a  daughter. 

80.  Mrs  Macalister,  of  Balinakill,  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  Gordon  Forbes,  Towie^  a 
daughter. 

81.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Harriet 
Paget,  a  daughter. 

•7-  Mrs  J.  S.  More,  Great  King  Street^ 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

82.  At  Lockerby  House,  the  lady  of 
Henry^  Douglas,  Esq.,  a  son. 

83.  Mrs  Mackintosh,  of  Nairn  Grove, 
a  daughter. 

87.  At  Marygold,  Mrs  Murray,  a  son. 

—  Tbe  lady  of  M^jor  Menzies,  48d 
regiment,  a  daughter. 

LateUf,  A  woman,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Modena,  was  delivered  of  five 
children,  three  boys  and  two  girls,  which 
survived  the  birth  for  several  hours.  The 
fame  woman  had  four  other  deliveries  of 
twins  each  tiine.—-Oazette  de  France, 

—  Mrs  Mackenzie,  of  Strathgarve,  a 
daughter. 

.  Marcb  S.  The  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
a  son. 


5.  Mrs  W.  Bnehanan,  Duke  Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Bkckbum,  of  Killeam,  a  son« 
4.  The  Countess  of  Cavan,  a  daughter. 

6.  Lady  Compton,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Mijor  Alston,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  David 
Charles  Guthrie,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Great  King  Street,  Edinbuigb, 
Mrs  James  Lang,  a  daughter. 

15.  Mrs  Miller,  of  Frankfield,  adaugfi* 
ter. 

16.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  lady  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Shand,  a  son. 

17.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Macqueen,  a  son. 

18.  The  lady  of  John  Anstruther  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  of  Charleton,  a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  W.  Macdonald,  M.D., 
of  Ballyshear,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Douglas^  Dnunmond  Place« 
Edinburffh,  a  son. 

80.  The  lady  of  Arnold  Thompson, 
Esq.,  81st  r^ment,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Uuy  of  John  Watson,  Esq.,  of 
Upper  Bedford  Place,  London,  a  son. 

81.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Lee,  a  daugh* 
ter. 

88.  The  Countess  of  Airly,  a  daughter. 

83.  In  Russdl  Square,  London,  the 
lady  of  Thomas  Denman,  Esq.,  M.P.i  a 
son.  y 

85.  Mrs  Mowbray,  Howe  Street,  Edin« 
burgh,  a  son. 

—  At  Madeira,  the  lady  of  Robert 
Wallas,  Esq.,  a  son. 

86.  The  hAj  of  John  Mansfield,  Esq.^ 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Rosefield,  the  lady  of  Peter 
Ewart,  Esq.,  a  son. 

SO.  At  Bombay,  Mrs  Henry  Oakes,  ason. 

31.  Mrs  Madeod^  jun.  of  Cadboll,  a 
son. 

Laiefy,  The  lady  of  Captain  Alexander 
Scott,  of  the  Lady  Lushington  Indiaman, 
ason. 

—  The  lady  of  Captam  Archibald  Bu- 
chanan, R.N.,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  M'Culloch,  Shandwick  Place, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. 

April  1.  The  lady  of  Colin  Campbell^ 
Esq.,  surgeon  of  the  horse  brigade,  on 
the  Bengal  Establishment,  a  daughter. 

3.  The  lady  of  George  Sinclair,  Esq., 
younger  of  Ulbster,  a  miughter. 
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4.  Mn  Hood,  of  Stoneridge^  a  son. 

5.  The  lady  of  Captain  James  H^dan6 
Tait^  royal  navy^  a  daughter. 

•  7.  At  firodera,  in  Guzarat^  the  lady  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackonochie,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  a 
son. 

10.  At  View  Forth,  Edinhuigh,  the 
lady  of  W.  C.  Leannonth,  Esq.,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Newhattle  Manse,  Mrs  Thom- 
son, a  daughter. 

11.  At  Ruchlaw  House,  Mrs  Haw- 
thoTHj  a  daughter. 

—  At  Baihegno  Castle,  the  lady  of  Cap- 
tain Ramsay,  a  son. 

IS.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Hore,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  C.  Lennox  Cumming 
Bruce,  of  Roseisle  and  Kinnaird,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

14.  The  lady  of  R.  Macdonald,  Esq., 
of  Staffa,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Eilgraston,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Grant, 
a  daughter. 

1 9.  At  Duddingston  Manse,  Mrs  Thom- 
son, a  son. 

520.  The  lady  of  Captain  Campbell,  of 
the  9th  lancers,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Captain  Fulton,  R.N., 
a  son. 

SI.  At  Rozelle,  near  Ayr,  the  lady  of 
Alex.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  St  Petersburgh,  Sultana  Katte 
Gherry,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  Georee  Bur- 
don,  rector  of  Falstone,  Northumoerland, 
a  son. 

•»  The  lady  of  Sir  James  C.  Anderson, 
Bart.,  a  daughter. 

92.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Walter  Cook, 
a  daughter. 

S3.  Mrs  Robinson,  No.  70,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  son. 

— Lady  Macdonald  Lockhart,  adaugh- 
ter. 

S5.  At  Nenagh,  Ireland,  the  lady  of 
James  Dempster,  Esq.,  M.D.,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  The  lady  of  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.,  of 
BUravock,  a  daughter. 

80.  At  Vienna,  Lady  Stewart,  the  wife 
of  the  British  ambassador,  a  son  and  heir. 

-*-  At  Nelson  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
George  Hogarth,  a  son. 
'   —  At  Houstoun,  Mrs  Sharp,  a  daugh- 
tar. 


87.  Mrs  Dalrym]^,  Nel«m  Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. 

87.  The  lady  of  Captain  PoppleweD, 
R.N.,  a  son. 

88.  The  lady  of  Lientenant-Coloiiel 
WyUy,  royal  f^sileers,  a  son. 

— Mrs  Cunningham  Graham^  a  dmg^ 
ter. 

89.  The  lady  of  R.  W.  Brandling,  £aq. 
of  Low  Gosforth,  a  son. 

May  8.  At  Springfield,  the  lady  of 
James  Inverarity,  Esq.,  a  son. 

S.  At  Lochnaw  Csatle,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  a  sou. 

4.  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Robert  Balfovir, 
R.N.,  a  son. 

5.  At  the  Grove,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Bo* 
nar,  a  daufthter. 

6.  At  North  Park,  Mrs  Campbdl^  a 
daughter. 

7.  At  Leith,  Mrs  Dr  Macaulay,  a  acn. 
— -  The  lady  of  Robert  Inglis,  Esq.^  of 

Kirkmay,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Forbes,  of  CuUoden,  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  Henry  St  George 
Tucker,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Craigleith  House,  Mra  William 
Fleming,  a  daughter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Duncan  Campbc^ 
Esq.,  of  Barcaldine,  a  daughter. 

— -  The  lady  of  Captain  Robert  Ramsay, 
a  daughter. 

IS.  At  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Craig,  a  aon. 

•—  The  lady  of  lieutenant-Colond 
Lindsay,  78th  Highlanders,  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  Alex.  Eraser,  ^.,  of 
Tharies  Inn,  a  son. 

18.  At  Bargaly,  the  lady  of  Jtdm 
Mackie,  Esq.,  a  son. 

19.  The  wife  of  Captain  Dacrcsj  R.N., 
a  daughter. 

88.  Mrs  Captain  Forreater,  c^  Craig- 
annet,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Renny,  Castle  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

83.  At  Aix,  the  lady  of  James  Skene, 
Esq.,  of  Rubieslaw,  a  daughter. 

84.  Mrs  Brewster,  Dublin  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Mi^or-Genend  Balfoor 
of  Balbimie,  a  son. 

85.  In  Chsrlotte  Square,  Edinbni]^, 
Mrs  Alexander  Wood»  a  son. 

—  At  Boyle,  Mrs  Colonel  Farqohar- 
son,  a  daughter. 
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27.  At  Young  Street,  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh^  Mrs  John  Brougham,  a  8on« 

—  Mrs  Murray  of  MurrayBhall,  a  son. 
29.  The  lady  of  the  late  Captain  Coll 

Macdougall,  42d  foot,  a  daughter. 

June  2.  At  Camberwell,  Surrey,  Mrs 
Dudgeon,  a  daughter. 

S.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Stewart  Mackenzie, 
of  Seaforth,  a  son. 

-r-  Mrs  Fordycse,  of  Ay  ton,  a  daughter. 

— *  At  the  Manse  of  Kinghom,  Mrs 
Paterson,  a  daughter* 

4.  Mrs  Miller,  of  Glenlee,  a  son. 

5.  The  lady  of  Captain  Forbes  Mac* 
bean,  royal  artillery,  a  son. 

—  The  kdy  of  William  Moir,  Esq.,  a 
son. 

7.  At  Crossmount,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Stewart,  a  son  and  heir. 

8.  Mrs  Lockhart,  of  Castle-HiU,  a  son. 
.  •—  At  Ballinaby,  Mrs  Campbell,  a  son. 

10.  Mrs  Macgr^or,  of  Glengyle,  a  son, 

—  Mrs  Campbell,  of  Dunmqre,  a 
daughter. 

12.  Mrs  Pearson^  of  Myrecaimie,  a 
daughter. 

13.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Thomas  Erskine,  a 
daughter. 

14.  The  lady  of  James  Cathcart,  Esq., 
a  son. 

—  At  Kindeace  House,  the  lady  of 
Charles  Robertson,  Esq.,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Hamilton,  ot  Sundrum,  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  Colonel  Renny,  late  of 
the  15th  foot,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Pisa,  in  Italy,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Blantyre,  a  daughter. 

18.  Mrs  Bethune  of  Blebo,  a  daughter. 

19.  Mrs  Bum  Murdoch,  of  Gartinca- 
ber,  a  son. 

—  At  Woodside,  Mrs  Richardson,  a 
son. 

20.  The  ladjr  of  Major  Younghus- 
baud,  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  a  son. 

—  At  Manar,  Mrs  Gordon,  a  daughter. 

21.  The  lady  of  G.  Macpherson  Grant, 
Esq.,  of  fiallindallQch,  M.P.j  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Robertson,  75, 
Great  King  Street,  a  daughter. 

—  Lady  Dunbar,  of  Boath,  a  son. 

22.  Lady  Buchan,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon,  5th  dragoon  guards^  a  son. 

23.  At  Bonjedward  House,  Mrs  Jer- 
don,  a  son. 


24.  The  hidy  of  Captain  M^Culloah, 
R.N.,  a  daughter. 

26.  Mrs  Gordon,  of  Caimbulg,  a  son. 

27.  The  lady  of  John  Paterson,  Esq., 
captain  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
ship  Repulse,  a  son. 

28.  At  Brompton,  Mrs  Mackenzie,  la- 
dy of  'Hiomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  a  son.    , 

30.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colond  Foulis,  Madras  cavalry,  a 
son. 

July  2.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Green- 
ock, a  daughter. 

6.  The  lady  of  Kenneth  M'Leay,  Esq., 
of  Kewraore,  a  son. 

7.  At  Millfield  HiU,  Mra  Grey,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Stenton  Manse,  Mrs  Balfour 
Graham,  a  son. 

—  The  lad^  of  Major-General  Ken* 
neth  Mackenzie,  a  son. 

8.  The  kdy  of  Lieutenant-Colcmel 
Tyron,  88th  r^ment,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  HorsDurgh,  of  Lochmalony,  a 
son. 

9.  Lady  Frederick  Bentinck,  a  son. 

10.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Barclay,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Andrew  Spottiswoode, 
Esq.,  Bedford  Square,  London,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

14.  At  Fraserfield,  Mrs  Forbes,  a  son. 

—  At  Manse  of  Boharm,  Mra  Forbes, 
a  daughter. 

16.  Tbelady  of  Major-General  M'Naur, 
K.C.B.,  a  daughter. 

17.  The  lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Leith, 
K.C.B.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Birkenbog,  Mrs  Marquis,  a  son. 

—  At  Cannobie  Manse,  Mrs  Donald- 
son, of  twin  daughters. 

19.  The  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Castleton,  Argyleshire,  the  lady 
of  Neil  M'Lachlan,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  Ladjr  Catherine 
White  Melville,  a  sen  and  heir. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Michael 
Riddell,  Esq.,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  G.  H.  Freeling,  Esq., 
General  Post  Office,  London,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Hambledon  House,  the  lady  of 
Charles  Scott  Murray,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

23.  At  Annan,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Litti#, 
Eeq.,  a  son. 
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96.  At  DumfHes,  the  lady  of  Alex.  A. 
Harley  Maxwell,  Esq .,  a  daughter. 

87.  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Na- 
pier, a  Bon. 

—  The  lady  of  Captain  Coulaon,  R.N., 
a  son. 

88.  The  lady,  of  Sir  John  Hope,  of 
Craigiehall,  Bart,  a  daughter. 

SO.  Mrs  M.  A.  Fletcher,  a  son. 

— -  At  Langton  Mante,  Mn  Brown,  a 
daughter. 

31.  At  Culduthel  House,  ihe  lady  of 
John  Windsor,  Esq.,  a  son. 

Lately,  the  lady  of  Earl  Poulett,  a  aon. 

August  3.  At  Hutton  Hall,  the  huiy 
of  Colonel  C.  Bruce,  a  son. 

4.  At  Bombay,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Buchanan, 
a  son. 

5.  At  Constantinople,  Lady  StrangfML, 
a  son. 

6.  The  Countess  Brownlow,  a  dangh* 
ter. 

7.  At  Stranraer,  the  lady  of  Captain 
John  M'Kerlie,  a  son. 

8.  At  Aberdour  House,  Mrs  Gordon,  a 
daughter. 

9.  Mrs  BsllingaU,  Newton,  Anchter- 
muchty,  a  son. 

—  At  Calais,  the  lady  of  Major-Ge« 
neral  Beatson,  a  son. 

—  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Migor 
George  Cadell,  Adjutant-General's  Be- 
partment,  a  daughter. 

11.  Mrs  Tod,  Borrowstounness,  a  son. 

18.  The  lady  of  Warren  Hastings  An- 
derson, Esq.,  a  son. 

IS.  In  Brunswick  Square,  London, 
Mrs  D.  Maclean,  a  son. 

—  The  Viscountess  Duncannon,  a  son. 
15.  Mrs  Blackwell,  York  Place,  Edin- 

buigh,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Captain  George  Ed- 
ward Watts,  R.N.,  a  son. 

17.  At  Lamington  House,  the  lady  of 
Peter  Rose,  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

18.  Mrs  Hamilton  Dundas,  a  son. 

.    —  }dn  M^jor  Campbell,  a  daughter. 

80.  The  lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir  Guy  Campliell,  Bart.,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Mitchell,  Gamethill,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  M^or  L.  Stewart,  84th 
regiment,  a  son. 

84.  The  lady  of  Norman  Madeod, 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  seryioe, 
Bengal,  a  aon. 


84.  At  Pkrkhouae,  Mn  Gotdbn,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  Hon.  Mrs  Peter  Bmbukj,  a  warn, 
88.  The  lady  of  Gilbert  Laing  Mcmod, 

Esq.,  of  Lindertis,  a  aon. 

—  At  Longniddry  Honae,  Mn  Drya- 
dale,  a  son. 

30.  At  Dnrie,  Fifediirej  Mia  Chriatie, 
a  aon. 

31.  The  Lady  of  Thomaon  Bonar, 
Esq.,  of  Camden  Place,  Kent,  a  daughter. 

Seftembbx  3.  The  lady  €€  James 
L'Amy,  of  Dunkenny,  Eaq.,  adyocatc^  a 
son. 

—  Mrs  James  Smith,  of  Craigend,  a 
son. 

5.  Mrs  Dufl^  of  Camousie,  a  aon. 

—  The  lady  of  Kenneth  Bruoe  Stuart, 
Esq.,  of  Annat,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Hopes,  Mrs  Hay,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  I« 
Dundas,  a  son. 

6.  Mrs  Dennistoun,  of  Colgrain,  a  aon. 

—  At  Inchdairnie,  Mrs  Aytonn,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  hidy  of  Captain  Houston  Stew- 
art, R.N.,  a  son. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catfacart,  a  aon. 

10.  The  lad^  of  Captain  A.  D.  McLa- 
ren, Berwickshire  mihtia,  a  son. 

—  At  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  John  Sawry 
Impey,  Esq.,  a  aon. 

11.  The  lady  of  James  Greig,  Eaq.,  of 
Ecdes,  a  daughter. 

IS.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eleanor 
Balfour,  a  daughter. 

15.  The  hidy  of  Sir  William  MilBken 
Na^er,  Bart,  a  son. 

—  At  Warriston  Place,  Edinlnir^, 
the  lady  of  Captain  Ross,  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Charlotte  Seymour,  a  son 
and  heir. 

80.  Lady  Mary  Fitaroy,  a  aon. 
88.  The  lady  of  M.  Stewart  Niduilaoo, 
Esq.,  of  Carnock,  a  daughter. 

87.  Mrs  George  Robertson,  28,  Albany 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kilbagie,  Mrs  Stein,  a  aon. 

—  Mrs  Chancellor,  of  ShieldhlU^  a  son. 

88.  Mn  Burnett,  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, of  twin  daughters. 

89.  At  Tours,  the  lady  of  Wmiam  Gil- 
Ion,  yr.  of  WeUhouse,  Esq.^  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Lieut  William  Coch- 
rane Anderson,  royal  horae  artlUcfy,  a  son. 
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0€TOBt&  8.  The  Bigpht  Hon.  Lady 
Torphichen,  a  son. 

S.  The  lady  of  H.  Brougham,  Eiq.  a 
daughter. 

4.  The  lady  of  Stair  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Physgill,  a  danshter. 

5.  At  Pittrichie  House,  Mrs  M'Ken* 
zie,  a  son. 

7.  At  Clark's  Court,  Grenada,  the 
lady  of  John  Ross,  Esq.  a  son. 

8.  At  Bennlore,  the  lady  of  Captain 
A.  £.  Pattdlo,  4th  Native  Cavalry,  a 
son. 

17.  The  lady  of  George  Mercer,  Esq. 
of  Gorthy,  a  son. 

18.  The  Viscountess  of  Arhuthnot,  a 
son. 

20.  At  N^apatam,  the  lady  of  Alex. 
Fairlie  Bruce,  Esq.,  a  son. 

29.  The  lady  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Maxwellhill,  a  son. 

24.  The  lady  of  Col.  Macdonald,  a 
son. 

25.  Lady  MTarlan,  a  daughter. 

27.  Lady  Emily  Drummond,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

29.  The  Viscountess  Craoborne,  a  son 
-and  heir. 

—  Mrs  Ramage  Liston,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Alexander  Norman 
Macleod,  Esq.  of  Harris,  a  son. 

SO.  The  lady  of  Sir  William  Jardine, 
Bart,  of  Applegarth,  a  daughter. 

—  In  St  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Graham,  a  son. 

NoVEMBxa  1.  At  Lang^ey  Park,  the 
lady  of  Captain  A.  Lindsay,  a  son. 

2.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond,  a  son. 

4.  The  kdy  of  William  Wrixon  Becher, 
Esq.,  M.P.  (formerly  Miss  O'NeU,)  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  Stainton,  of  Biggarshields,  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  Netherley,  Mrs  Silver,  a  son. 

6.  The  lady  of  Lieutenant«Colonel 
Ross,  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  a 
daughter. 

IL  Mrs  Snodgrass  Buchanan  of  Cun- 
ningham-head, a  son. 

12.  In  India,  the  lady  of  Capt  T. 
Lumsden,  of  the  Bengali  Horse  Artil- 
lery, a  son. 

IS.  The  lady  of  C.  G.  Wynne,  Esq.,  a 
daughter. 


14.  At  Kelso,  Mrs  Dr  Doughs,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq., 
M.P.,  a  danghtdr.  - 

15.  The  lady  of  John  Horrocks,  Esq., 
a  son. 

16.  Mrs  Hunt  of  Pittencrieff,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Charles  Adams,  Esq.;, 
a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  Captain  D.  Madcenaie, 
late  of  the  42d  r^ment,  a  son. 

20.  The  kdy  of  G.  Scott  Elliot,  Esq., 
of  Laxriston,  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  John  Robertson,  Esq. 
of  Foveran,  Aberdeenshire,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Major  James  Harvey 
of  Casilesemple,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  William  Plomer,  Esq., 
a  daughter. 

22.  The  lady  of  Major-General  Sir 
Patrick  Ross,  K.C.M.G.,  a  son. 

23.  The  lady  of  Captoin  W.  Cunning- 
ham Dalvell,  Royal  Navy,  a  son. 

24.  Tne  ladv  of  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick, 
of  Fountainhall  and  Grange,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  John  Graham,  Esq., 
younger  of  Feudal,  a  daughter. 

25.  The  Honourable  Mrs  Wardlaw,  a 
daughter. 

27.  The  lady  of  Major  Purvis,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  the  Attorney-General, 
a  son. 

29.  The  lady  of  Col.  O'Connel,  of  the 
7Sd  regiment,  a  son. 

31.  Mrs  Oliphant  of  Rossie,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Jjately,  The  wife  of  a  labouring  man 
at  Ckditch,  near  Inverary,  was  delivered 
of  two  fine  boys  and  a  girl. 

DacEMBEK  1.  At  Kelso  Manse,  Mrs 
Lundie,  a  daughter. 

—  Lady  Campbell,  a  son.  ^ 

3.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hope  Vere,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  The  kdy  of  Willkm  FuUarton  of 
Skeldon,  Esq.,  advocate,  a  son. 

5.  Mrs  Ogilvy  of  Paroonan,*a  son. 

6.  At  Kilderrle,  Ross-shire,  Mrs  Gal- 
lie,  a  son. 

7.  Lady  Cochrane,  a  daughter. 

8.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  EUiabeth 
Pack,  a  daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rof« 
fey  Maitknd,  a  son. 
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9.  The  ConotesB  of  Hxbtidge,  a  aon 
and  hdr. 

10.  Lady  Benidak,  a  son  and  heir. 

11.  Mrs  £irk  of  Craigkani,  a  daugh* 
ter.  ' 

12.  At  Orchard  House,  Mrs  Kell>  a 
son. 

14.  Lady  Lowther^  a  son. 

15.  Mrs  G.  Moncreiff,  a  daughter. 

16.  Mrs  Wedderhum,  a  son. 

—  The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  Miyor  Mackenzie,  of 
the  Scots  Greys,  a  son.  . 

18.  TheCoontessof  Athlone,adaagh. 
ter. 

19.  Mrs  Crawford  of  Cartshnm,  s 
daughter. 

21.  The  kdy  of  Capt  Geo.  Stirling,  a 
daughter. 

82.  The  lady  of  the  late  J.  G.  M'Leod, 
Esq.,  younger  of  Geanies,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Smart  of  Cononsyth,  a  son. 
24.  The  lady  of  WiUiam  Dalgleiah^ 

Eaq^s  of  twin  sons. 

26.  The  kdy  of  Migor  Martin,  s 
daughter. 

27.  The  lady  of  Sir  George  Clerk, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

28.  Mrs  Scott  Moncrie£^  a  daughter. 

29.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ellinor 
Camphell,  a  son  and  heir. 

-^  Mrs  Joseph  Gordon,  a  daughter. 

30.  Mrs  Gloag  of  Greenhill,  a  daugh* 
ter. 

Lately,  in  the  parish  of  Linkinhomc^ 
CornwaU,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Pet»  aged  43, 
of  twin  sons.  The  honoured  sire  is  upon 
the  verge  of  80 ! 

MARRUGES. 
Januaby  1.  Robert  Kirk,  Esq.,  of 
Craiglearen,  to  Miss  Jean  Farries,  Clo8&- 
bum. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  David  Hay,  M.D., 
to  Miss  B.  Augusta  Walker. 

2.  Joshua  Henry  Mackenxie,  Esq., 
advocate,  to  the  Hon.  Helen  Anne  Mac- 
kenzie. 

4.  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  younger  of 
Glasgowego,  advocate,  Aberdeen,  to  Miss 
Agnes  Dyce. 

6.  At  Glasgow,  William  Wallace,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Crawford,  Ballindalloch. 

9.  Mi^or-General  Robert  Douglass,  to 
Miss  Packer, 


10.  Bobm  Haig,  Eaq^  DabUn,  to  Mfai 

Eliza  Chalmer. 

11.  Captain  the  Hon.  Edward  Cost, 
M.P.,  to  Miss  Boode. 

12.  Neil  Madachlan,  Esq.,  MiDgvy, 
Mull,  to  Mrs  Campbell,  widow  of  Kal- 
Golm  Campbell,  Barmalloch. 

17.  At  Dttdwick,  Stewart  Leith,  Eaq., 
to  Miss  Mar. 

18.  James  Cruickshank,  Esq.,  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lady  Ann  Letitia  Cam^gpe. 

19.AtOunkdd,WimamBaiikcn,£^ 
Eskmount,  to  Miss  CargilL 

22.  John  Macmilko,  Eaq.,  Bur^Bim* 
R.N.,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Lamont. 

—  At  WythMU  Abbey,  Charles  John 
Baillie  Hamilton,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hob. 
Ltfdy  Caroline  Bertie. 

24.  Captain  John  Row,  of  the  Hon. 
Saat  India  Compon/s  Service,  to  Miaa 
Rose. 

25.  At  Edinboxgb,  Robert  Cadell,  Eaq., 
Bookseller,  to  Anne  Fletcher,  eldnt 
daughter  of  Geoige  Mylne,  Esq.,  Howv 
Stzeet. 

30.  Wm.  Moncrieff  Taylor,  Esq.,  ef 
d»e  75th  regiment,  to  Miaa  Aimatraiiir. 

31.  Colonel  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  Royal  En- 
gineers, to  Miss  Charlotte  Rose. 

Lately,  Wm.  Russell,  Esq.,  advocate, 
Edinbur^,  to  Miss  Du  Fresne. 

FEBauAay  1.  Charles  Charteda,  Esq., 
of  Cullivait,  to  Miss  Diana  Reed. 

—  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  nercbant, 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Sandersou,  Edinburgh. 

2.  Locd  Viscount  Cranborn^  to  Miss 
Gasooigne. 

—  George  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Dingwall, 
to  Miss  M'Rae. 

6.  The  Rev.  John  Bennet  of  Ettrick, 
to  Miss  Singer. 

—  Captain  Robert  Deans,  Royal  Kary, 
to  Miss  Clay. 

—  At  Cawnpore  Bengal,  Lieut.  James 
Wright,  24th  regiment,  to  MissCampbdL 

8.  Thomas  Lumsden,  Esq.,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Mihtary  Servioe,  to 
Miss  Hay  Burnet,  Elrick. 

10.  William  Frederidc  Chamben^  H. 
D.,  to  Miss  Mary  Frascr. 

12.  Alexander  Cruickshank,  Eaq.,  of 
Keithook,  to  Miss  Mary  Cruickshank, 
Langley  Park. 

13.  Capt.  Robert  Cnthbertaon,  to  Mias 
Agnes  M'Eiasock,  Knockormal. 
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19.  At  Pretteppena,  Jtfr  Rdbrtt  Hiriop, 

to  Min  Ann  Sydserff. 

80.  At  Kdinbuiigli,  the  Her.  James 
Walker,  to  Miss  Madeline  Erakine. 

m.  At  Aberdeen,  P.  Maearthur,  Esq., 
Delnies,  to  Miss  Ann  Galloway,  Glas- 
gow. 

524.  William  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Lang- 
hirst,  Brocks,  Northumberland,  to  Miss 
Clark. 

96.  Robert  Ferne,  Esq.,  of  Blairtum- 
mock,  to  Miss  Cochran. 

—  At  Florence,  Viscount  TuUamore, 
to  Miss  fieai]uolis  Campbell,  niece  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle. 

-—  William  Clerk,  Esq.,  of  Ganpy,  to 
Miss  Adamson. 

—  Captain  Alexander  Renton  Sharpe, 
R.N.,  C.B.,  to  Miss  Hay. 

Lately,  Gewge  Drummond,  Esq.,  of 
Dumcryne,  Dumbartonshire,  to  Miss  Al- 
freds Louisa  M'Lellan. 

MAacH  1.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Pa- 
trick Cheyne,  to  Miss  Elisa  Annand. 

9,  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Fyfe,  M.D.« 
to  Miss  Charles. 

9.  Lieutenant  GrsBt,  late  92d  r^ment, 
to  Miss  Watson. 

10.  Lieutenant-Cobnel  James  John- 
stone  Cochrane,  3d  regiment  of  Guards, 
to  Miss  WilUhire* 

17.  At  St  Vincent's,  Lieut  Cox,  of  the 
82d  Light  Drsgoons,  to  Miss  Magdalene 
Sutherknd. 

19*  At  Edinburgh,  Geoige  Augustus 
Borthwick,  MtD.,  to  Miss  Kinnesr. 

—  John  Eraser,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Achna- 
gaim,  to  Miss  Malton. 

20.  The  Hon.  Edward  Peroevicl,  to  his 
cousin  Miss  Perceval. 

—  At  Guernsey,  FitzhubertMaoqueen, 
Esq.,  to  Mary  Chriatina,  relict  of  Captain 
James  Dalrymple. 

81.  The  Rev.  John  Geddes,  Paisley,  to 
Miss  Thomson,  Oatridge. 

23.  Lteutenant-Colond  A.  Mackintosh, 
Hon.  Eaat  India  Company's  Service,  to 
Miss  Sheriff. 

24.  M^or  William  Power,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 7th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Miss  Anne 
Homer,  Edinburgh. 

29.  Gilbert  Monro,  Esq.,  of  Brighton, 
St  Vincent,  to  Miss  Ludford. 

-*  At  Edinburgh, William  Young,  M. 
D.,  to  Miss  White. 

AraiL  4.  At  the  Palace  of  Canino,  near 


Home,  T.  Wyse,  Esq.,  Ireland,  to  Letl« 
tia,  daughter  of  Luden  Buonaparte. 

5.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  to  Lady 
Frances  Charlotte  Chetwynd  Talbot. 

—  His  ExceUency  Colonel  Maxwell^ 
C.B.,  to  Miss  Douglas,  Green  Croft. 

9.  William  Mackensie,  Esq.,  W.S.,  to 
Miss  Wauchope,  Niddrie  Maritchall. 

—  Captain  Francis  Stuart,  of  the 
Royal  North  British  Dragoons,  to  Miss 
Jameson,  Alloa. 

14.  The  Rev.  William  P^gus,  to  the 
Countess  of  Lindsey. 

16.  Adam  Ferguson,  Esq.,  late  of  58th 
regiment  of  foot,^toMr8Mai^aret  Stewart, 
widow  of  George  Lyon,  Esq.,  of  Bucklers- 
berry,  London. 

—  At  Borrowstounness,  James  Cowan, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Mai^et  Todd. 

21.  Maxwell  Gordon,  Esq.  to  Misi 
Jane  Steuart,  SteuarthaU. 

23.  At  Cowdenknows,  Dr  Ninian  Hill, 
Greenock,  to  Miss  Ramsay. 

-—  The  Right  Hon.  Heneage,  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Au- 
gusta Sophia  Grerille. 

—  Christopher  CxpA,  Es^.,  of  Prest« 
bury,  to  Miss  Forbes,  Craigievar. 

24.  At  Camphill,  James  Monteith, 
Esq.,  to  Miss  Thomson. 

25.  At  Everton,  Liverpool,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Evans  Beaumont,  of  Haddington^ 
to  Miss  Susannah  Morton. 

26.  Geor£|e  Macneal  of  Ugadale,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Loring. 

—  Sir  WiUiam  Dick,  Bart,  to  Caro- 
line, relict  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alex« 
ander  Eraser,  late  of  the  76th  fegiment 
of  foot 

27.  James  Hay,  Esq.,  of  Seggieden,  to 
Miss  Stewart,  Urrard. 

—  The  Rev.  Thomas  Dimma,  Queens- 
ferry,  to  Miss  Laura  Grietson. 

—  Arthur  Nicolson,  Esq.,  of  Lochend, 
toMiiss  Jack. 

28.  Dr  George  Macdonald,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Crawford,  Cromarty. 

30.  The  Rev.  James  Traill,  Hadding^ 
ton,  to  Miss  Vetch,  Hawthombank. 

—  The  Rev.  Abraham  Home,  Green* 
law,  to  Miss  Anderson. 

^  The  Rev.  Charles  Ritchie,  Kirk- 
liston, to  Miss  Reid,  Ratho  Bank. 

—  Joseph  Philip  Bartolini,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  Johnston,  Lathrisk. 

—  At  Scarborough,  Archibald  Gibson, 
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£flq.i  Edlnlmigb^  to  Mn  Macghle,  wi« 
dow  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Macgbie. 

90.  James  Marjorihaoks,  Esq.,  CrosB- 
hall^  to  Misa  Hunter,  Glenonniston. 

—  James  Ralston,  Esq.,  of  Towerhill, 
to  Miss  Lilias  Smith,  of  Bankend. 

•—  Peter  Forbes,  Esq.,  Lieatenant  of 
the  kte  95th  regiment,  to  Miss  Philp, 
Dolls. 

Lately,  At  Beer  Regis,  Mr  Robert 
Shepherd,  Methodist  preadier,  iu;ed  86, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Singleton,  aged  87. 

May  1.  The  Hon.  Charles  Langdale, 
to  Miss  Maxwell,  great* grand-daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Arthur  Mower,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Steuart. 

—  The  Rev.  John  Ramsay,  Duldn- 
fidd,  Cheshire,  to  Miss  Lang,  Linlithi 
gow. 

4.  William  Murray,  Esq ,  of  Rose- 
mount,  banker  in  Tarn,  to  Miss  Esther 
Mackay,  Torboll. 

7.  William  Hepburn  Gordon,  Esq.,  St 
Vincent,  to  Miss  Madeod. 

8.  Captain  Frederick  Madean,  of  the 
6th  regiment,  to  Miss  Amelia  Harriet 
Benson. 

—  Lieutenant  Charles  Douglas  Clap- 
perton.  Royal  Marines,  to  Miss  Johnston, 
•Dalton  Hook,  Dumfries-shire. 

10.  Captain  George  Berkeley  Maxwell, 
R.N.,  to  Miss  Clerk,  Bownham  House, 
Gloucestershire. 

—  George  Rankine,  Esq.,  younger, 
WhitehiU,  to  Miss  Hutchinson,  Kdlo- 
side. 

12.  James  Fau-lie,  Esq.  of  Bellftdd 
and  Holmes,  Ayrshire,  to  Miss  Fairlie. 

15.  R.  A.  Chermside,  Esq.,  M.D., 
10th  Royal  Hussars,  to  Miss  WiUiama. 

18.  Stewart  Chisholm,  Esq.,  surgeon,, 
late  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  Miss  Mac- 
Crae,  Ardintoul. 

19.  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  the  In- 
ner Temple,  to  Misa  Campbell. 

—  Captain  Frederick  Fitsdaience, 
-11th  regiment,  to  Lady  Augusta  Boyle, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Coimtess  of 
-Glat^w. 

81.  At  Dunse  Manse,  Lieut- Colonel . 
-James  Johnston,  of  the  Portuguese  ser- 
Tice,  and  Major  in  the  Bridah  service,  to 
Miss  Trotter. 

—  John  Andrew  Ormiston,  Esq.,  of 


Glenburoball,  to  Miss  Marjory  Maxwdl 
Thomson. 

83.  Patrick  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Tria- 
four,  Pertfashhe,  to  Miss  Elisa  Walond. 

88.  Thomas  Baldock,  Esq.,  to  Mki 
Charlotte  Ross. 

—  Captain  Robson,  of  the  16th  rcgU 
ment,  to  Miss  Knox« 

89.  Dr  Hu^  CaldweQ,  91st  fcgiiMDt, 
to  Miss  Newbigging,  Kilmamodc 

—  Robert  DougUs,  Esq.,  of  Simthca- 
dry,  to  the  Hon.  Mary  Sydney  Doug^ 

30.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rer.  Wm.  WiU 
kinson,  to  Miss  Margaret  Annand. 

— -  Captain  James  Murray,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ship  Vslorous,  to  MuB  Tucker. 

—  At  Barking,  Jdm  Campbell,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Shuttleworth. 

JoNE  1.  The  Rev.  Charlea  Watsoo, 
Burntisland,  to  Miss  Boog,  Edinbni|^. 

—  Donald  Home,  Esq.,  W.S.,  to  Mis 
Jane  Ogilrie,  Chestos. 

8.  Sir  Roger  Gresley,  Bart.,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Sophia  Catherine  Co- 
ventry. 

—  In  Trinidad,  Herbert  Mackworth, 
Esq.,  to  Miss  Anderson. 

10.  The  Rer.  Robert  Smith  of  Drqg- 
hom,  to  Miss  Moleson,  Brediin. 

11.  Dr  William  Cumin,  physician, 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Ann  Johnston  Ker, 
Kerfield. 

18.  Robert  Mon^;omcry,  Esq.,  ofCrug- 
house,  to  Miss  Haldane. 

li.  The  Lady  Catherine  Harris,  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bell,  Deputy  Qnar- 
ter-Master-General  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

16.  Captain  W.  E.  Grant,  Militarj 
Secretary  to  the  Forces,  Barbadoes,  to 
Miss  Hanson. 

18.  Major  Hugh  Stewart,  75th  regi- 
ment, to  Miss  Ann  MTolL 

19.  The  Rev.  Beojamin  Mardon,  Glas- 
gow, to  Miss  Isabella  Cairns,  Peebles. 

—  Thomas  Gifibrd,  Esq.,  kte  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  to 
Miss  Scott. 

— Alexander  Allan  Mad^enaie,  Hiltoa, 
to  Miss  Downie. 

—  William  Waring  Hay,  Esq.,  W.&, 
to  Miss  Jane  Frances  Gte^n  or  Black- 
bum. 

81.  At  the  laland  of  St  Christopher's^ 
John  Wilson,  Esq.  Captain  of  hu  Ms- 
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JeBt/s  Ship  Saliibary,  to  MisB  Caroline 
Constance  Fahie. 

26.  At  Montrose^  Captain  William 
Hunter,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Naval  Seryice,  to  Miss  Knox. 

28.  At  Bath,  John  Maxwell  Logan, 
Esq.,  of  Fingalton,  Renfrew,  to  Mrs 
Cathcart,  widow  of  the  late  Hngh  Cath- 
cart,  Esq. 

JoLY  2.  At  Madras,  Lieat.-Colonel 
Marshall,  to  Miss  Gascoigne. 

3.  Wm.  Macdowall,  Esq.,  advocate,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christian  Dundas. 

—  John  Harding  Walker,  Esq.,  M.D., 
to  Miss  Duncan. 

—  Colonel  Hugh  Baillie,  of  Mortimer 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  to 
Miss  Smith,  Castleton  Hall,  Lancaster. 

—  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  to  Miss 
Anna  Eliza  Madeod. 

8.  George  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  to 
Miss  Thomson,  Fairlay. 

10.  John  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  advocate, 
to  Miss  Glas. 

—  John  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of  Barroch,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Learroondi. 

12.  Andrew  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Larchgrove, 
to  Miss  Celia  King. 

— At  St  Helena,  Geoige  Watson,  Esq., 
surgeon,  to  Miss  O'Connor. 

13.  Carlyle  Bell,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Miss  Cunningham. 

—  Hugh  Montgomery  Campbell,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Hale. 

16.  At  Diurham,  Robert  Rattray,  Esq., 
W.S.,  to  Miss  Dagnia. 

—  At  Cannanore,  Capt.  W.  Hardy, 
of  the  7th  regiment,  M.N.I.,  to  Miss 
Hunter. 

17.  Captain  Hyde  Parker,  R.N.,  to 
Miss  Caroline  Evan. 

—  James  Playfkir,  Esq,,  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Jane  Spiers,  Greenock. 

29.  Captain  J.  Robertson,  14th  r^- 
ment,  to  Miss  Steele. 

24.  Alexander  Paterson,  Esq.,  of  Smith- 
field,  to  Miss  Agnes  Wallace. 

25.  James  Head,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service,  to  Miss 
Cecilia  Lindsay  of  Balcarras. 

27.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  T.  Nod 
Hill,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  to  the  Hon.  Anna 
Maria  Shore. 

30.  Henry  William  Stephen,  Esq.,  to 
Lady  Frances  Bentinck. 


SCLieatenant-ColonelArehibaldWat- 
son,  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  to  Miss  Scott.' 

—  James  Gndiam,  Esq.,  of  Richardby 
House,  Cumberland,  Captain  in  the  Scota 
Greys,  to  Miss  Elizabetn  Jane  Saurin. 

AuGtrST  1.  In  the  Island  of  St  Vin- 
cent, Pemberton  Hobson,  Esq.,  to  Miss 
Margaretta  Jane  CarmichaeL 

— •  The  Hon.  Edward  Hervey  Hawke, 
to  Miss  Ehzabeth  Ramsden,  niece  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Hertford. 

2.  Captain  Spear,  Royal  Navy,  to  Miss 
Grant. 

4.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  KeU 
bume,  to  Miss  Hay  Mackenzie. 

6.  Capt.  J.  G.  Cowell,  of  the  Royals,  to 
Miss  Ormsby. 

6.  At  Glasgow,  M.  S.  Pmkerton,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Lang. 

8.  Dr  Lushington,  to  Miss  Can*. 

—  Sir  Francis  Sykes,  Bart.,  to  Miss 
Villebois. 

9.  Evan  Baillie,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  Doch- 
four,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Augusta  Baillie 
Hamilton. 

—  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  to  Lady 
Mary  Poulett. 

—  William  Stuart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  MiM 
Pole. 

10.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charlewood,  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  to  Agnes  Marga- 
retta La^y  Campbell,  widow  of  Lieute* 
nant-Greneral  Sir  James  Campbell. 

11.  Captain  Gair  of  Fortrose,  to  Miss 
Barbara  M'lver. 

18.  Captain  Arch.  FuUarton,  late  of - 
the  38th  regiment  of  foot,  to  Miss  Janet 
Robertson. 

—  At  Kilmarnock,  Capt.  John  White, 
of  the  3d  Ceylon  regiment,  to  Miss  Janet 
Begbie. 

14.  C.  Bannerman,  Esq.,  of  Kirkhill, 
to  Miss  Anne  Bannerman. 

15.  The  Rev.  David  Wauchope,  to 
Miss  Anne  Wauchope  of  Niddrie  Maris- 
chal. 

—  T.  Buller,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Agnes  Percy. 

—  The  Baron  Stanislaus  Chandoir,  of 
the  Empire  of  Russia,  to  Miss  Lucy 
Crichton. 

—  Captain  Baird,  Sd  regiment  of 
Guards,  to  Lady  Anne  Kennedy. 

1 6.  James  Auchinleck  Cheyne,  Esq.,  of 
Oxendean,  W.S.,  to  Miss  Margaret  Blair. 
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19.  Aletander  Robertaon,  Esq.,  W.S., 
to  Miss  Katharine  Aliion. 

17.  Mr  James  BaUantyne,  Wlutehope, 
to  Miss  Antie  Henderson. 

80.  William  Arret,  £sq.,  of  Manches-i 
ter,  to  Miss  Isabella  Joanna  Gardiner, 
Edinburgh. 

—  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Netherwood, 
to  Miss  Anderson. 

*  —  Thomas  Alston,  Esq.,  merchant, 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Thomson. 

•—  P.  J.  Maodonald,  Esq.,  apothecary 
to  his  Majesty's  Forces,  to  Miss  Elisn 
Overton. 

—  R.  H.  Reardon,  Esq.,  66th  Ibot,  to 
Hiss  Cunningham. 

—  William  H.  Kerr,  Esq.,  accountant 
in  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Ivory,  Dundee. 

81.  Arthur  Robertson,  Esq.,  dbtiUer, 
Ormiston,  to  Miss  M'Robin. 

87.  At  Glasgow,  Lieut.  J.  Pollock,  of 
the  5th  regiment,  to  Miss  Clelland. 

—  At  Seton  House,  Dr  John  Fletcher, 
Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Agnes  Seton. 

—  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  to  Miss  Louisa  Hawkins. 

—  Sir  David  Erskine  of  Cambo,  Bart, 
to  Miss  Williams. 

September  i.  Captain  James  Pater- 
•on,  to  Miss  Davie  Erskine. 

—  Henry  Meredith  Warter,  Esq.,  of 
Sibberscript,  Salop,  to  Eliasabeth,  only 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Mungo 
FAtl. 

—  Thomas  Dunmore,  Esq.,  oommis^ 
aary-general,  to  Mrs  Stirling,  widow  of 
the  late  Robert  Stirling,  Esq. 

6.  The  Rev.  Mr  Anderson,  minister  of 
Dunbarny,  to  Miss  Thomson. 

7.  At  Vogrie,  John  Cockburn,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Dewar. 

8.  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  to  Miss  Scarlett. 

—  At  the  Residency,  Nagpore,  Capt. 
H.  A.  Montgomerie,  27  th  regiment  Ben- 
gal Native  infantry,  to  Miss  Duncan! 

10.  At  Leghorn,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Hill 
Trevor,  to  Miss  Irving. 

18.  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Deme- 
rara,  to  Miss  Rose. 

15.  William  Stewart,  Esq.,  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, to  Miss  Bendyshe. 

17.  At  Kilmarnock,  James  Finnic, 
Esq.,  of  Lisbon,  to  Miss  Mary  Anne 
Brown. 

—  Wm.  Knight,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 


Kittural  Philoaophv  in  the  Institntkm  at 
Belfast,  to  Miss  Glennie,  Aberdeen. 

18.  Charles  Doyle  Straker,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  Catherine  Cornelia  Story. 

84.  In  the  Britbb  Chapel  at  Le^Mcn, 
John  Christie,  Esq.,  of  Hoddesdon,  in  the 
County  of  Hertford,  to  Miss  Falconer. 

—  James  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  to  Miss  Freeling. 

Lately,  Capt  George  Digby,  R.N.,  to 
Miss  Walsh. 

—  The  Rev.  Hector  Allen,  minister  of 
Kincardine,  Ross-shire,  to  Miss  StewazL 

OcTOBsa  1.  Alfred  Harvey,  £aq^  of 
Bristol,  to  Miss  Innes,  Pitme^en. 

8.  Maf  or  James  Hackett,  of  the  Hon. 
East  Indui  Company's  Service,  to  Mih 
Gledsdale. 

3.  Henry  Sibbald,  Esq.,  W.S.,  to  Miss 
Edmund. 

4.  Robert  Renton,  M.D.,  to  Mias 
Christina  Adam. 

6.  John  Hay,  Esq.,  younger  of  Smitli- 
field  and  Hayston,  to  Miss  Anne  PkcstoB. 

8.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  Esq.  at  Kinn*- 
haird,  to  Miss  Macdonald,  ITrray^. 

—  Alexander  Murchison,  Esq.,  M.D., 
of  Jamaica,  to  Miss  Copland,  Aberdeen. 

10.  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Rothaay, 
to  Miss  Leake  of  Barnes,  Surrey. 

11.  Duncan  Campbell,  Eaq.,  Kildio- 
man,  to  Miss  M'Neul. 

15.  Captain  Georee  Thomas  Gord<m, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  light 
cavalrjr,  upon  theBombav  Establishment, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Catherine  Hadeod, 
Aberdeen. 

16.  John  Hyndman,  Esq.,  advocate,  to 
Miss  Macrae. 

17.  The  Rev.  Dr  Dewar,  Glasgow,  to 
Miss  Susan  Place. 

88.  William  Mercer,  Esq.,  W.S.,  to 
Miss  Maxwell,  Paisley. 

83.  Captain  J.  Thornton,  half-pay 
78th  regiment,  to  Miss  Helen  Smail. 

84.  W.  Robert  Keith  Douglas,  Esq., 
M.P.,  to  Miss  Irving. 

—  Edward  CromweUDeshrowe,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Kennedy, 

85.  William  Henries  Kcr,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  Hepburn. 

—  Captain  Donald,  late  Royal  West 
India  Rangers,  to  Miss  Jemima  Baxter. 

—  At  Edinburah,  William  Johnston, 
Esq.,  to  Mrs  ReicGe,  widowof  Dr  Rcidie, 
physician,  Brechin. 
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96.  Tke  Rey.  Joim  Glcgg,  Inve^ber^ 
Tie,  to  Miss  Ann  Scott,  Bennolm. 

•—  At  the  British  Ambassador's  house 
in  Brussels,  Colonel  Berington,  to  Mm 
Dickinson. 

89.  The  Rev.  David  Wilson,  Stranraer, 
to  Miss  Stewart,  Caimsmore. 

SO.  At  Arbroath,  William  Kidd,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Ouchterlony. 

—  James  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Dover,  to 
Miss  Grant. 

—  Sir  WiUiam  Johnstone  Hope,  M.P., 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Maria,  Countess 
of  Athione. 

Lately,  William  Fraser,  Esq.j  of  Ma- 
dras, to  Mrs  Mary  Tamer. 

November  3.  Alexander  Dudgeon^ 
£sq.,  brewer,  lidth,  to  Miss  Park,  New- 
castle. 

6.  In  Westphalia,  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Duke  De  Croy,  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  Peer  of  France,  and  Grandee  of 
Spain,  to  Miss  Maria  Dillon. 

6.  Major  William  Steuart,  Qlst  rq;i- 
ment,  to  Miss  Kennedy. 

—  Captain  Alexander  Grordon,  R.  N.j 
to  Miss  Gordon  of  Park. 

19.  The  Rev.  John  Eadie,  minister  of 
Dun,  to  Miss  Helen  Scott  of  Newton. 

15.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chisholm,  R. 
A.,  to  Miss  Chisholm,  Fasnakyle. 

—  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Hogg,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  to 
Miss  Dinwiddle. 

—  David  S.  Napier,  Esq.,  to  Miss 
Dixon,  Knightswood. 

16.  George  Russell,  Esq.,  younger  of 
Hayston,  to  Miss  Mary  WaUcer,  Collesie. 

19.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Bruce,  Stir- 
ling, to  Miss  Banks,  of  Craighead. 

SO.  Captain  John  Hobbs,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  to  Miss  Maitland  of  Faar- 
giru. 

—  Alexander  Hutchison,  Esq.,  of  Pe- 
terhead, to  Miss  Hutchison. 

—  Mark  Sprot  of  Gamkirk,  Esq.,  ad- 
vocate, to  Miss  Harriet  Hill. 

22.  At  Arbroath,  Alexander  Hutchin- 
son, Esq.,  of  the  Customs,  to  Miss 
Mudie. 

—  Major  James  Denniston  Brown,  of 
the  Madras  artillery,  to  Miss  Noble. 

23.  John  Viscount  Glenorchy,  to  Miss 
Bailie  of  Jerriswood. 

26.  Robert  Baine,  Esq.,  Greenock,  to 


Mrs  Morris,  widow  of  the  late  Hugh 
Morris,  Esq.,  Glasgow* 

26.  Andrew  Sims,  Esq.,  Lieutenant 
R.N.,  to  Miss  Mary  Anne  Torry,  Peter- 
head. 

27.  John  Eaton,  jun.,  Esq.,  banker, 
Shrewsbury,  to  Miss  Mary  M'Lean. 

29.  The  Earl  of  Wilton,  to  Lady  Mary 
SUnley. 

SO.  The  Rev.  Creorge  Dickson,  North 
Sunderland,  to  Miss  Stark. 

Deoehber  1.  John  Staig,  Esq.,  of 
Dumfries,  to  Mrs  Salkeld,  Carlisle. 

3.  Mr  A.  Henderson,  bookseller,  Glaa- 
gow,  to  Miss  Hutcheson. 

4.  Edward  Stanley,  Esq.,  of  Ponsonby 
Hall,  Cumberland,  to  Miss  Mary  Dou- 
glas. 

10.  Henry  Salmon,  Esq.,  banker,  Fal- 
kirk, to  Miss  Christiana  Morgan,  Kirk- 
caldy. 

—  Capt.  James  Arthur  Murray,  R.N.> 
to  Miss  Harriet  Coupland. 

—  Col.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  S[.C.B., 
to  Lady  Emily  James,  widow  of  the  late 
J.  James,  Esq. 

—  The  Rev.  James  Brown,  Kilrenny, 
to  Miss  Ann  Ranken. 

14.  David  Scott,  Esq.,  W.S.,  to  Miss 
Theodosia  Anderson. 

17.  Captain  James  Pearson,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  to  Miss 
Agnes  Richardson. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Pfttrick  For« 
bes^  D.D.,  to  Miss  Mary  Glennie. 

—  At  Peterhead, Waiiam  Bruce,  Esq., 
surgeon,  R.N.,  to  Miss  Jane  Hutchison* 

—  At  Lyndhurst,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wodehouse,  to  Lady  Jane  Hay,  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Enrol. 

18.  At  Eling,  Hants,  Captain  Aitchi« 
son,  R.N.,  to  Miss  Mtmro. 

—  At  Parklee,  Robert  Welsh,  Esq., 
writer,  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Marv  Majr. 

—  The  Rev.  Alexander  Wood,  minis- 
ter of  Rosemarkie,  to  Miss  Agnes  Wsl- 
ker,  Muirhouselaw. 

20.  At  Sulhamstead,  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Sir  HenryWatson,  C.T.S.,  to  Miss 
Anna  Rosetta  Thoyts. 

23.  At  Rome,  Capt.  Robert  Manners 
Lockwood,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Julia 
Gore. 

—  John  Lucius  Charles  Van  Baerle, 
Esq.,  to  Miss  Caroline  Hislop. 
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S8.  At  GhflgDw,  Wm.  Colqahoan 
Stirling,  £tq.,  of  Law^  to  Miss  Helen 
Calder. 

.  S9.  At  London,  A.  R.  Irvine,  Esq.^  to 
Miss  Margaret  Farquharson. 

Lately^  at  Glynee,  near  Lewes,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Taylor,  upwards  of  70 
years  of  age>  to  a  woman  between  80  and 
90  years  old !  The  happy  couple  were 
attended  to  church  by  a  male  and  female 
friend  about  their  own  age.  The  united 
ages  of  the  four  amountdl  to  upwards  of 
SOO  years. 

—  Mr  George  Clerk,  booksdler,  Aber* 
deen,  to  Miss  Helen  Thomson,  Dundas 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

DEATHS. 
JiLHUAEr  1.  At  Pittenweem,  Robert 
Edie,  Eso.,  late  paymaster  of  the  9d  bat- 
talion 63(1  regiment. 

—  At  Sanquhar,  in  the  88th  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Nicholas  Murray,  relict  of 
Mr  James  Leslie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catherine  Ran- 
nie,  wife  of  John  Swinton,  Esq.,  of 
BroadmeacbwB. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WUliam  White, 
Solicitor,  Supreme  Courts. 

S.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  87th  year  of 
her  age.  Miss  Grizel  Gray,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Gray,  Esq.,  of 
Newholm. 

.  —  At  Montrose,  in  the  76th  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Mary  Gairdner,  relict  of 
William  Douglas,  Esq.,  merchant,  I^eith. 

— ^  In  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Alex.  Wallace,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Hamburgh,  Mrt  Ross,  widow  of 
Qr  Colin  Ross. 

—  At  Castle  Howard,  William  Par. 
nell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

3.  At  Bath,  General  Wm.  Monro,  of 
Ansham  House. 

—  At  Glasgow,  John  Falconer,  Esq., 
late  merchant  in  Hamburgh. 

—  In  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  Dr 
Peter  Fair,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service. 

—  At  Sundrum,  John  Hamilton,  Esq., 
of  Sundrum,  in  the  82d  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Crayford,  Kent,  Wm.  Thomson, 
M.D.,  aged  42. 

—  At  Madras,  James  Chalmers,  Esq., 


of  the  Hon.  East  India  Conpany'a  Sep- 

vice,  and  civil  surgeon  at  Pahuneattah. 

4.  At  Bath,  Mrs  Maiia  Maxwell,  wi- 
dow of  Adam  Gordon,  Esq.,  fonacrif 
Collector  of  the  Customs,  Portpatrick. 

5.  At  Madras,  Miss  B.  Hunter,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  James  Hunter,  noci- 
chant,  Edinburgh. 

6.  At  his  house,  Fimlioo,  the  Rev. 
David  Love,  aged  85. 

—  At  Naples,  after  a  long  iUneca,  Mis 
John  Cumming,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Magee,  Eso.,  of  Belfast. 

7.  At  Limerick,  in  oonsequenoe  of  her 
head-4lress  taking  fire  from  a  candle  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  the  widow  of  Dr 
Kelly. 

—  At  Ayr,  Robert  Davidson,  Saq.,  of 
Drumlay. 

8.  At  Guynd,  aged  77,  Ann  Ocfater- 
lonv,  relict  of  the  deceased  WiUiBni 
Mime,  Esq.,  Ute  of  Fullarton  and  Bod- 
nyton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jane  Boston, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Platenoo, 
Biggar. 

—  At  Bath,  Captain  Robert  Cuthber^ 
R.N. 

—  At  London,  Lientenant-Colood 
John  Handfield,  of  the  royal  engineers. 

—  At  Clerk's  Bridge,  Cart,  Mia  Mary 
Shinnick,  aged  104  years. 

—  At  Lunenburgh,  Nova  Scotia,  at 
the  age  of  7S,  Miss  Cheyne,  eldest  daog^ 
ter  of  Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.,  fmneriy 
merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

11.  At  Thurso,  Alexander  Sutherland 
of  Wester. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Megget, 
late  Lieutenant  of  the  4th,  or  King's 
Own. 

—  At  his  house  in  Brompton  Grove, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Sir  John  Macpher- 
son,  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Dick, 
writer. 

—  James  Topping,  Esq.,  of  Whatcroft 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

•^  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  William  Rannie, 
aged  90. 

—  At  Inverness,  Miss  Margaret  War- 
rand,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Warw 
rand,  Esq. 

13.  In  nis  11th  year,  George,  son  of 
Mr  G.  Asten,  firmer,  of  Martlesham, 
near  Ipswich.    He  was  the  yoangcsl  of 
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ttranty-ciffht  diildKti  by  the  same  pa- 
rents ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  ooincideiwe, 
that  ibe  youngeBt  daughter  died  hat  year 
on  the  tame  day  of  the  same  month,  and 
ml  the  ssme  hoor. 

—  Genenl  Gwyan,  Colonel  of  the 
Kinflfs  Diagoon  Ooazds,  and  Governor 
of  Sheemeas. 

— At  Dandonald  Manse,  Mrs  M'Leod, 
wife  of  the  Reverend  Dr  M'Leod,  minis- 
ter of  the  fkttriah. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Lientenant-Colonel 
Thomas  Hill,  of  ti^  Bengal  Artillery. 

—  At  BellshiH,  the  Reverend  John 
Brown',  minister  of  the  Relief  Congr^;a- 
tion  in  Falldrk,  in  the  4l8t  year  of  his 
ministry. 

—  In  Dublin,  A.  A.  Hely  Hutchinson, 

Sungest  son  of  the  Honourable  A.  A. 
ely  Hutchinson. 

—  At  Boulogne,  Lady  Ann  Digby, 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

-*  At  Crsigflower,  Mrs  Isabella  CoU 
▼ifle  of  Ochiltree^  rdict  of  James  Wed- 
dorbum  Colville,  Esq. 

—  At  Legfhom,  George  Oswald  Sym, 
in  the  S9th  year  ii  his  age. 

16.  At  London,  Lewis  Fraser,  Esq., 
youngest  son  of  ihe  late  Simon  Fraser, 
Esq.,  of  Ford,  W.S. 

—  At  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alezan« 
der  Hutchison. 

16.  At  TuUymet  House,  Dr  William 
Dick,  of  TuUymet. 

17.  At  Trinchinopoly, William  Camp- 
bell Scott,  Esq.,  of  the  honourable  East 
India  Company's  service. 

18.  At  West  Grange,  near  Edinburgh, 
Charlotte,  only  surviving  daughter  of 
David  Millar,  Esq.,  of  Bdlumbie. 

—  At  Dublin,  Lady  Castlecoote. 

— T  At  the  Manse  of  Abercom,  Mrs 
Mdklejohn,  senior. 

19.  At  Hamburgh,  Mrs  Klopstock, wi- 
dow of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Me»- 
siah,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Fareham,  aged  89,  Joseph  Gil- 
bert, Esq.,  who,  in  the  year  1772,  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook_in  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world. 

—  At  Hasling  House,  Buxton,  John 
Gillies,  Esq. 

80.  At  Davis's  Cove,  Jamaica,  Richard 
Dickson,  Esq. 

81.  At  Newtonstewart,  William  Dill, 
senior,  Esq.,  writer. 


81.  At  Bdlericay,  in  the  county  ofEs^ 
seK,  Mrs  Douglas,  after  a  very  hngeiinc^ 
and  painful  ilfiiess. 

—  At  his  house,  St  John's  Hill,  Mr 
William  Bruce,late  banker  in  Edinbiu^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Pietro  Lottini. 
88.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  68,  William 

Copland,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  85,  Mr  John 
Ferguson,  late  merchant,  Dalkeith. 

—  In  Bath,  Mrs  Wilson,  relict  of 
George  Wilson,  Esq. 

—  At  Banff,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
John  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Balmade. 

—  At  Hooley  House,  Surrey,  Thomas 
Byron,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  3d 
regiment  of  Guards. 

83.  At  Portsmouth,  suddenly.  Sir 
George  CampbeU,  G.C.B.,  Admiral  of 
that  port 

84.  At  Grang^nouth,  Mr  John  Lorn, 
ship-owner. 

-*  At  Arbroath,  Mr  David  Kirkland, 
Rector  of  the  Grammar  School  of  that 
place,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 
*  — At  Aberdeen,  John  Urquhart,  Esq., 
of  Craigston. 

—  At  Fort  Augustus,  Arthur  Buchan- 
an, Esq.,  Barrack-master  of  that  place. 

85.  At  Watterstein,  Mrs  Bethune,wi«> 
dow  of  the  late  Reverend  Wm.  Bethune, 
minister  of  Durinish,  Isle  of  Skye. 

—  At  Warrieston  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
James  Rose^  Eso.  Depute-Clerk  of  Session4 

86.  Mrs  Stepnens,  mother  of  Miss  Ste- 
phens, of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

—  At  Carlisle,  aged  40,  David  Carrick; 
junior,  only  son  and  partner  of  D.  Car^ 
rick,  Esq.,  banker  in  that  city.    ' 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bell, 
wife  of  Nicol  Milne,  Esq.,  of  Faldonside. 

—  At  Claremont  Park,  Esher,  Colond 
the  Baron  de  Hardenbrock,  Equerry  to 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold. 

88.  At  Campbelton,  Captain  Donald 
Campbell,  Paymaster  Argyllshire  militia. 

89.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jane  Myrtle. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Patrick  MaiUand, 
Esq.,  late  of  Calcutta. 

—  At  Glasgow,  James  Marquis,  Esq., 
late  merchant  there. 

—  In  Morton  Street,  Ldth,  Mr  John 
Anderson,  shipmaster. 

SO.  Mrs  Brand,  wife  of  James  Brand, 
Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Banking  Company 
Aberdeen. 
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31.  At  the  Manse  of  Kiltariity,  the  Re- 
wwnd  Ranald  Bain,  D.D.,  miniater  d 

that  parish. 
Lately,  The  Countess  Dowager  of  Lin- 

oob. 
— -  The  Countess  of  Clermont 
•—  The  Right  Honourable  Archibald 

Colquboun,  Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scot- 

FEBsuiLRT  1.  At  Panmuie  Houae,  Ca^- 
nongate,  Mrs  Margaret  Geddes,  wife  of 
Mr  John  Geddes. 

8.  At  Greenock,  Mr  WiHiam  Cameron, 
anrgeon. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Snizart,  Mrs  Mazy 
M'Leod,  spouse  of  the  miniater  of  that 
parish. 

3.  In  ihe  Island  of  St  Lucie,  John 
M'Call,  Esq.,  of  Cocoa  Nut  Point. 

—  At  London,  John  Dunmore  Napier, 
Esq.  of  Balkillrain,  Sdilingshire. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Giffiod,  East  Lo- 
tliian,  the  Reverend  James  Innes,  in  the 
8Sthyearofhi8age,and6lBtof  faia  mi- 
nistry. 

—  At  London,  Mm  Millar,  wife  of 
William  Millar,  Esq.,  of  Star,  Fifeshhre. 

-—  The  Princess  Caroline  of  Btfaris. 

*-  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  98d  year  «f 
her  age,  Mrs  Margaret  Maqr  Nimmo!^ 
lelict  of  the  Reverend  John  Gibson. 

4.  At  their  house,  nesr  Piidde,  Misa 
Jean ;  and,  on  the  S8th,  Misa  Ann,  her 
sister,  daughters  of  the  deceased  Mr  Fran« 
ds  Main. 

6.  At  Kinell  House,  Perthshire,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lady  Ann  Place,  daughter 
of  the  late  Earl  or  Aberdeen,  and  wtfe  of 
Edward  Place,  Esq.,  of  Skelton  Grange^ 
Yorkshire. 

—  At  Muirton,  Miss  Louisa  Watson, 
daughter  of  James  Watson,  Esq. 

—  At  Grange  Toll,  nesr  Edinburgh, 
wiihin  a  few  weeks  of  100  years  old,  Dun- 
can Cummin,  superannuated  officer  of 
Exdse,  grandson  of  George  Grant,  Esq., 
of  Tullochgorum . 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Jane  Stewart,wife  of 
Mr  Robert  Liddell. 

6.  At  Lanark,  Bailie  Alexander  Blair, 
merchant,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Sandygate,  near  Mid-Calder, 
Adam  Tumbull,  Esq.,  M.D. 

—  At  Hingolee,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Fleming,  Adjtitant  1st  battalion  Berar  re^ 
gular  infantry. 


e.  At  Dalvey, 
Eaq.,  of  Dalf«y. 

—  At  Edinburgh, 
Esq.,  writer  to  the  sigoeC 

— At  Tranent,  Mr  Andww  1 
merchant,  in  the  79d  year  of  hia  age; 

-«  At  Logiemen,  Charlea  Stensrt, 
Esq.,  writer  to  the  Signet. 

—  At  Roiekdale  Cottage,  near  FerA, 
Mr  William  Rhind,  feotor  to  tke  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Gray,  Kinftana  Csadc. 

—  Near  Fahnouth,  Jamaiea,  Janus 
Eraser,  ssn  of  Mr  Fraser,  8a  Jame^i 
Square,  Edinbnrdb 

7.  At  Quebec,  Mrs  Kerr,  "wifis  ef  Jaan 
Kerr,  Eaq.,  Judge  of  the  Covrt  of  King^i 
Bench,  Vice  Admiralty,  &c^  Fmffitot  of 
Lower  Canada* 

—"At  Colombo,  Alexander  Oiddl,Eiq., 
Paymaater-Genenl  at  Cej^oii. 

—  At  Konn^ale,  Ceylon,  of  the  jun- 
gle  fever.  Captain  Aleiandifr  Macbesa, 
of  tlie  td  C^lon  rq(ioient. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mn  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, in  her  81st  year. 

8.  At  Greenock,  John  LaM^  ^.,  in 
the  70th  year  of  hia  age. 

9.  At  Stewartfleld,  ComeKua  EDiot, 
Esq.  of  Woollle. 

—  In  London,  the  Rererend  Dr  Nicol, 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Churdi,  Swallow 
Street. 

-- At  Blackford,  Misa  Jane  Trotter  of 
MortonhalL 

10.  M^or  James  T.  Cowper,  of  dw 
royal  artiUery. 

^  In  attack,  at  ni^,  on  die  Britidi 
camp  at  Zoor,  on  the  eoaat  of  Aiabis, 
whilst  gallantly  defending  himaelfM;ahii( 
aeren  men  In  front  of  the  lines,  and  ate 
reodving  thurty'»flve  wounds.  Captain 
Charles  Parr,  of  the  Bombay  EuropesD 
regiment  of  infitntry. 

•—  At  Dr  Langworthy's  Asylum,  Kfain- 
down  House,  Box,  in  Somersetshire,  Joan 
Randall,  aged  104  years,  upwards  of  69 
of  which  he  had  been  a  patient  in  that 
institution,  enjoying  good  bodily  beslth, 
and  working  regularly  in  the  garden,  un- 
til a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  death. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Criditon 
Kyle,  wife  of  Hugh  Watson,  W.a 

—  At  Govan,  Mrs  Pollock,  aged  95, 
mother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  PoUodc. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Honour- 
able  Lady  Abercromby. 
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11.  At  Ridimond,  aged  90,  Dr  Adam 
Walker,  the  celebrated  Lecturer  on  Ex- 
perimental PhiloMphy. 

12.  At  Inverco,  Captain  Donald  Mac- 
douald. 

13.  At  Lisbon,  Mr  George  Ainslie,  Aa- 
sistant  CommiasarY-General. 

—  At  London,  Frederick^  the  youngest 
son  of  Sir  George  Clerk. 

14.  At  Hamilton,  Mrs  Hume,  wife  of 
Joseph  Hume,  M.D. 

-^  In  the  parish  of  Blantyre,  Wm. 
Coots,  of  Woodhouse,  £sq.,  in  the  a3d 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Emnburgh,  John  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Receiver-Genenil  of  his  Majesty's 
Customs  for  Scotland. 

—  At  Billesden^  in  Leicestershire, 
Hugh  Phipps,  sged  103  years. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Geor{^  Gordon,  Esq., 
of  Spenziedsle^  Sutherlandahire. 

—  At  Dalreoch,  the  liev*^  end  James 
Clark,  about  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  26th  of  his  ministry. 

15.  At  Calcutta,  of  the  chol^a  morbus, 
in  the  honourable  East  India  Company's 
civil  serriee,  Edward,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Geotge  Millett,  Esq.,  East  India 
Director. 

—  At  Milnfleld,  near  Colin^^i  at, 
Thomas  Fowlis,  Esq.,  i^ed  88. 

16.  At  Balcairy,  Mrs  Irving,  wife  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Irving. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Dafrymple 
Hay,  younger  of  ^k  Place. 

—  At  London,  aged  73,  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Benson,  formerly  of  St  Edmund 
HaU,  Oxford. 

—  At  Brompton,  at  the  extreme  age 
of  101,  Mr  John  Heward,  carpenter. 
This  venerable  man  worked  60  years  in 
the  employment  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  dauy  walked  to  his  labour,  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  till  he  wss  96,  and  was 
generally  the  first  on  the  spot. 

17.  At  Zoare,  in  Arabia,  while  on  duty 
with  the  2d  regiment.  Lieutenant  James 
Paoli  Boswell,  of  the  Honourable  East  In- 
dia Company's  10th  regiment  of  native 
infantry,  second  son  of  William  Boswell, 
Ssq.,  Advocate. 

—  At  Xether  Currie,  in  the  parish  of 
Currie,  where  he  was  bom,  and  spent 
most  of  his  days,  John  Dawson,  gardener, 
aged  100  years,  all  but  a  few  weeks,  be- 
ing bom  14th  March  1721. 

VOL.  XIY.  PABT  II. 


18.  At  Manse  of  Dyce,  th6  Reverend 
Mr  William  Wilson,  minister  of  th.at  pa- 
rish. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Miss  Fenier,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  Ferrier^ 
Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 

SO.  In  London,  Lieutenant-Gcneral 
William  Popham,  many  years  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service. 

— -  At  Bath,  Thomas  Macdonald,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Hind  Street,  London. 

—  At  her  house,  in  the  Schoolhill, 
Aberdeen,  the  Dowager  IVlrs  Kussel  of 
Monooffer. 

91.  At  Sidmouth,  Captain  Andrew 
Leitch. 

22.  At  Maxwelltown,  Mrs  Margaret 
Wood,  relict  of  Mr  Robert  Richardson, 
late  ikrmer  in  the  Moss  Side  of  Dumfries, 
aged  81. 

2S«  At  Simon's  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  John  Brown,  genealogist  to  the  King. 

—  In  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
SmaU. 

—  At  Perth,  Mr  George  Clark, writer, 
in  the  49d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Rockingham,  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  the 
right  hononrable  Colonel  King,  of  Balli- 
na,  brother  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Kingston^ 
a:  «1  nnde  of  the  present  Earl,  of  Viscount 
Lorton,  Lord  Howth,  &c.  His  charitable 
donations  in  the  town  of  Ballient  alone, 
for  many  years,  and  at  the  period  of  his 
lamented  death,  amounted  t(vL.200O  a- 
year. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Blackie,  wife  of 
Alexander  Blackie,  Esq.,  banker. 

84.  At  Forres,  in  tlie  27th  vear  of  her 
age,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Maodonaid,  wife  of 
John  Lillie,  Esq.,  merchant  there. 

—  At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
Lieutenant-Greneral  George  Rochefort, 
Chief  Fire«Master  to  the  Royal  Labora- 
tory, in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Madeira,  Thomas  Litt,  Esq.,  of 
Glasgow. 

26.  At  Auchindinny,  Mrs  Crawford  of 
Overton,  the  I^ady  of  Captain  James 
Coutts  Crawford,  R.N. 

—  At  Lunan,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr 
Robert  Huddlestone,  many  years  school- 
master and  session-clerk  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Christian,  aged  16 
months,  and  Jean,  aged  three  years  and 
two  months;  and  on  the  27th,  John, 
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aged  five  years  and  tkree  numtbay  cfail- 
durea  of  Mr  John  Speira,  mprchaiit^  Gloa^ 
gow. 

S7.  At  Ghngow,  Mias  Colquhoun,  of 
Garacadden. 

—  At  Markinch,  Fifeahire,  Mr  MaU 
colm  Gray,  (late  of  the  SSd  regiment,) 
in  bis  84th  year,  one  of  the  followera  of 
the  immortal  Wolfe. 

-*-  At  London,  Viacoont  Chetwynd, 
aged  84. 

-^  At  Tunbridge  Wella,  the  Right 
Honourable  Theodoaia,  Dowager  Lady 
Monson,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age. 

-^  Of  apopleiiy,  the  Elector  of  Hease. 
There  being  no  longer  any  German  Eo^ 
pke,  the  title  of  Elector  falla  to  the 
ground. 

—  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  William 
Gardner,  Esq.,  aged  79. 

—  At  Paialey,  Geoige  Hogg,  Eaq., 
merchant,  Antigua. 

—  Mr  Robert  Callea4erf  accountant  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  Killed  in  a  dnel  with  Mr  Chiiatie, 
Mr  John  Scott, .  editor  of  the  London 
JMagazine. 

28.  At  Bellabeg,  Mrs  Stuart,  4*n|^tar 
of  James  Gordon,  JSsq*,  late  of  Croughly. 

—  At  Edinbur^,  in  the  12t]|  year  of 
his  age,  Ilay  Campbell  Tait,  aon  of  Crau- 
ford  Tait,  of  Harvieatoun,  E8q.,W.^ 

Lately,  At  Stenhouse,  Mai^^iiet  Clark, 
in  the  108th  ye^r  of  her  age. 

—  At  hia  seat  in  the  county  of  Roi^ 
common,  Arthur  French,  Esq.,  M.P. 

— John  Cranmer,of  Much  Park  Street, 
Coventry,  aged  .107. 

•i—  In  one  of  Dovy's  alroe-houaes,  Exe- 
ter, Mary  Heath,  aged  100  yearf ;  aix 
months  after  the  death  of  her  siater,  Eli- 
zabeth Heath,  in  the  same  houae,  at  the 
age  of  103  years. 

—  At  Pari^,  agsd  60,  M.  Manetil,  Ex- 
CouTcntionalist,  who  voted  iot  the  m^ 
priaonment  of  Louis  '^VL 

—  In  America,  whither  he  pfooeeded 
about  tworean  ago,  Abraham  Thpokton^ 
whose  trial  for  tl^  murder  of  M,ary  Aah« 
ford,  and  the  aingular.  drcua^atanea*  ari« 
•ing  from  the  appeal  a£  murder,  areweU 
known  to  our  readers. 

—  At  liondon,  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  MahnesJlNtty,  in  the  7^th 
year  of  his  age.  . 

—  At  £»et(9j  George  Gi£M»  Esq., 


ddeat  brotlMr  of  hia  M^eaty's  AUomej- 
General. 

28.  At  Cowbridge,  GlaaioqpBiidiire,  aged 
37,  Alexander  Jaffi-ay,  Esq.,  of.£ag»- 
wdla,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  bis  home  at  Charlton,  Thcnut 
Longlands,  Esq.,  in  his  79th  year. 

—  At  Bombay,  Colonel  John  Griffith, 
Commandant  of  the  Sd  batulion  of  artil- 
kry  at  that  Preaidency. 

—  Thomaa  Jonea,  Esq.,  of  JJandysIu) 
Hall,  near  Llangollen,  Denbighahire.  Mr 
Jonea  waa  a  great  fdn^rer  of  l^e  arts,  aod 
aome  of  the  moat  eminent  nrtiata  of  the 
day  always  met  with  a  heart j  wekome  tt 
Llandyailio  Hall,  whenever  they  visilcd 
the  romantic  vale  of  Llangollen. 

—  At  Guiltoor,  in  the  East  Isdin, 
William  Adamaon,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  So- 
vice,  Madraa. 

—  At  Paria,  Mr  Naldi  of  the  Italin 
Theatre  RoyaL 

—  At  bia  honae,  near  Edinbmi^,  tbe 
celebrated  Herman  Boas,  in  the  sUh  yes 
of  hia  age.  Mr  Boas,  by  univenal  ood- 
aeni,  had  long  worn  Uie  chief  laurek  d 
legndemain,  being  at  once  the  most  rx- 
.pert^  moat  various,  and  moat  graoefiil  ii 

the  performance  of  hia  tricka. 

Ma&ch  2.  At  Florence,  Wm.  Robert 
Broughton,  Eaq.,  Poat  Captain  in  tk 
royal  navv,  and  Cdlond  of  marines. 

—  On  ma  paasage  home,  in  the  27di 

2 ear  of  his  age,  Jamea  Camegr,  Esq^ 
ite  merchant  in  Malacca,  and  third  mo 
of  the  late  Patrick  Carnegy,.  Esq.,  of 
Lower. 

—  At  Kandy,  in  the  island  of  Ccirlos, 
Ensign  Archibald  Montgpmerie^  of  the 
45th  regiment  of  foot. 

3.  Drowned  in  the  ahip  Gnadaloiqv. 
on  hia  passage  from  Jamaica,  Lnaffi 
Alexander  Amainck,  99d  legimeot, « 
Gordon.  Highlandera,  in  the  19th  yorflf 
hia  age. 

^  At  Moor  Park,  Bichard  Akxaadtf 
OawaU,  Esq.,  aged  36. 

—  At  Madeira, .Captain  John  HorriT, 
B.N.,  aeoond  aon  c^  the  kte  Williia 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  Pofanaiac 

—  At  GlMgow,  aged  5S,  Jamea  Witt, 
MJ). 

^  At  Montrose,  Mra  Mi^  Gajdysfr 

4.  At  Linlithgow,  Mary  Martin,  tdki 
of  Alexander  JanuMO^,  in  tiw  99Cb  pf 
of  her  age. 
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4.  At  £dinbiirghy  Drad  Mngle,  ion 
of  the  late  James  Pringle,  £flq.^  Lanb* 
pikefwells. 

—  At  Coldrain,  Robert  Greig^  Esq.,  of 
Coldrain. 

5.  A.t  his  honse,  Brooghton  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Goodsir. 

—  At  Bellfield,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age,  Mr  James  Stalker,  long  a  teadier 
of  Eo^ish  in  the  dty  of  Edinburgh. 

6.  At  Crossmount,  Mrs  Janet  Butter, 
spouse  of  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Boie- 
land. 

7.  Mrs  Euphemia  Clerk,  relict  of  ihe 
late  Thomas  Dallas,  Esq.,  surgeon  in 
Musselburgh. 

—  At  Monaghan,  the  Reverend  Mat- 
thew Trumble,  for  above  40  years  Prea- 
byterian  minister  of  that  congregation^ 

-*  At  Haddington,  Mrs  William  Ydtch, 
in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 

^  At  Moffiit,  Mrs  Alison  Tod,  relict 
of  the  deceased  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  of 
Aldershaw. 

8.  At  Camlaig  Lodge,  Ayrshire,  Da- 
vid Woodbum,  Esq. 

9.  At  his  seat  at  Ham  House,  near 
Richmond,  the  right  honourable  WHbra- 
ham  Tollemache,  Earl  of  Dysart,  Viscount 
Huntingtower,  &c. 

—  At  Paris,  Mi^or-General  Randolph 
Mariott. 

—  At  Far,  Invemess-ahire,  James 
M'Intosh,  Esq.,  of  Far,  in  the  89th  year 
of  his  age. 

—  John  HiBman,£8q.,  of  Leitrim,  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  at  die  age  of 
115  years. 

10.  At  Orleans,  Captain  CoU  Mac- 
dougall,  late  of  the  '4ad  regiment. 

11.  Mrs  Janet  Maodonald,  widow  of 
the  late  Captain  John'MurcBison,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Highlanders. 

—  At  Madras,  of  the  didera  morbus, 
Mr  Robert  Stevenson,  a*  native  of  Kiln 
mamock.  Mr  Stevenson  waa  resident  at 
Manilla  when  the  late  ahoddng  massacre 
took  place,  and  escaped  the  poniard  of 
the  assassin  only  by  flying  to  a  convent 

—  At  his  hbuscj  Manchester  Square, 
London,  Robert  Dalrymple,  Esq. 

1^.  At  London,  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Essex,  in  her  87th  vear. 

—  At  Spring  Garden,  Alicia  Sophia 
Baird,  yonngest  dau^ter  of  Sir  James 
6.  Baurd,  of  Saughtonball,  Bart. 


IS.  In  Fredierid:  Strttt,  Sdhiburgh, 
Agnes,  only  daughter  of  ihe  bte  Dr 
Alexander  Murray,  PrafiBwyrof  Oriental 
Languagea  in  the  University  of  Edin- 


— -  At  Banff,  the  Reverend  A.  Gordon, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

13.  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  Vke-Admiral 
of  the  Red,  in  the  83d  year  of  hig  age. 

—  Miss  Anne  Cramond  Boswdl, 
youngest  daughter  of  the.  late  Dr  Bos:* 
well,  physician  in  Edinburgh. 

-->  At  Bdinfamrgh,  Mrs  Chxistiao  Baird, 
relict  of  Mr  George  Callender,  survevor. 

14.  At  JohnshaYen,Mn  IssbellaMHne, 
in  her  9l8t  year. 

-^  At  Gilmnie  Hill,  Robert  Bog^e, 
Esq. 

-^  At  Earktoun,  Mrs  John8ton,widow 
of  the  Reverend  Laurenoe  Johnston. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Honourable  Ma^. 
ry  Dundin,  youngeit  dauf^ter  of  Vis« 
count  Duncan. 

16.  At  Belmont  Plaoe>  Kelso,  John 
Broomfield,  Esq.,^of  Belmont  Farm,  Ber- 
wickshire. 

— » At  Stratfbrd  Place,  London,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel P.  Douglas,  late  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 

17.  At  Elm  House,  Haddington,  of 
apoplexy,  James  Cockbnxn,  Esq.,  in  his 
68tn  year. 

-—  At  Wynbea:g,-Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Colonel  John  Gr&am  of  Fintry,  late  of 
the  Cape  regiment.  Commandant  of  Si- 
mon's Town. 

— -  At.  Boul6gne-sur<«Mer,  Duncan 
Monro,  Esq.,  of  Culcaim.    ' 

—  At  Ecunbui^h,  Miss  Jane  Charters 
Hardie,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Dr 
Hardie,  minister  of  Asbkirk. 

—  George  Tate,  Admiral  in  the  Rus- 
sian service.  Senator,  and  Knight  of  St 
Alexander  Nevskoy,  &c.  h&c  in  the  T6th 
year  of  his  age. 

-^  At  Paris,  that  distinguished  onia^. 
ment  of  French  literature,  M.  de  Fon« 
tanes.  He  was  bom  at  Niort,  1761. 

16.  At  Meiklewood,  Mrs  Graham  of 
Meiklewood. 

— -  Mr  Andrew  Laurie,  late  upholsterer 
in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Quebec,  Benjamin  Joseph  Fro- 
bisher,  Esq.,  Provincial  Lieutenant,  and 
Aid-de-Camp  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl 
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of  Dalhouaie,  Governor-General  of  the 
Canadas. 

19.  At  Chowringhee^  in  India,  Lien- 
tenant- Colonel  Archibald  Campbell  of 
the  26th  regiment  of  native  infantry. 

.  -—  At   EdiHburgh,  Mr  Peter  Ross, 
writer. 

—  At  Tangwick^  in  Shetland,  James 
Cheyne,  Esq. 

'  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Gray 
Gloag,  wife  of  Mr  John  Gloag,  late  mer- 
chant^ Edinburgh.     * 

20.  At  Torbveck,  Akzander  Fraaer, 
Esq. 

—  At  Leith  Links,  Mr  Robert  Dud- 
geon, merchant. 

—  Colonel  SandSeman  of  DenfieM,  near 
Arbroath. 

—  At  Haddington,  Lieutenant  John 
llenning,  Adjutant  of  the  East  Lothian 
yeomanry  cavalry. 

-T  At  Wlgton,  Cumberland,  Sarah 
Johnstone,  at  the  advanced  age  of  1 10. 
She  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

21.  In  Portman  Place,  London,  Mi- 
chael Bryan,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Biogra- 
phical and  Critical Dictiooaryof  Painters 
and  Engravers. 

83.  At  South  Shields,  Mrs  Hannah 
Marshall^  aged  101. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Isabella  Web- 
ster, third  daughter  of  the  late  Reverend 
John  Webster. 

24»  At  Shrub  Place,  Edinbingh,  Miss 
Janet  Wood. 

—  At  Caimie,  Fifeshire,  Mib  Dalyell, 
of  Lingo. 

95.  At  London,  Mrs  Wyhe,  mother  of 
Dr  Wylie,  (9f  the  Madras  artillery. 

-^  At  Paisley,  the  Reverend  Dr  John 
Findlay,  of  the  High  Church,  Paisley,  in 
the  41st  year  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  Mrs 
Plunkett,  sdfb  of  the  Ri^t  Honourable 
W.C.Plunkstt.. 

—  At  Johnstonbank,  neavEedefbehan, 
Mrs  Sunderland; 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Mhav,  fiaq.. 
Solicitor  of  Excise. 

26.  At  Ranby.Hall,  near  Retford,  Ge- 
neral Crawford,  by  whose  deatli  the  Doww 
ager  Duchess  gf  Newcastle  becomes  again 
a  widow. 

-*  At  Merstham  House,  Surrey,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Axm  Simpson, 


relict  of  John  Simpson,  Esq.^  of  Bradley 
Hall,  Durham. 

27.  At  Gatehouse,  Alexander  Brows, 
Esq.,  of  Drurashangan,  aged  6B. 

—  At  Woolwich,  Davidona  Franoes 
Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  Major^ohn 
Sutherland  Sinclair,  royal  artillery. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  LieutenaM-ColeBe] 
Thomas  Inglis. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Craig's  Close,  Edxn-' 
burgh,  Mr  David  WilHson,  printer. 

—  At  Edinbux^,  Mr  Willxam  Mas- 
son,  writer. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Catherine  Jesn 
Trail,  spouse  of  Alexander  Airth,  Esq., 
of  Craigs. 

28.  At  London,  Miss  Beatson  of  Fit- 
teddie. 

—  At  Meadow  Place,  Edinboifh, 
Lieutenant  Donald  Grant,  of  the  Inver- 
ness-shire militia. 

—  At  Slateford,  Mrs  Janet  Cox,  wife 
of  the  Reverend  Dr  Belfi-age. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Jane  MeivSIr. 
q»ouse  of  James  Sym,  Esq. 

—  At  Whitburn  Inn,  Berwidcshire,, 
after  a  few  houre'  filness,  Samuel  Ander- 
son, Esq.,  of  Rowchester  and  Moredoo, 
banker  in  Edinburgh. 

29.  At  Dinapoore,  in  India,  ColoDei 
Alexander  M^Leod,  C.B.  commanding 
his  Majesty's  59th  regiment. 

•^  In  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
lingering  iilnesa,  Wfai.  ADan,  Esq.,  of 
Newlands. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Joaima  Prin- 
gle,  rdicl  of  Alexander  Hay,  Bsq.,  late 
of  Mordington. 

31.  At  Loanade,  Andrew  Steio,  Esq. 

— -  Suddenly,  at  her  residence  in  Strat- 
ford Plaee,  I^ondon,  Mrs  EUiston,  tise 
wife  of  Mr  Elliston,  lessee  of  Dil^-lanc 
Theatre. 

—  At  his  house  in  Pbli  Mall,  Londoo, 
in  the  8dd  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Thomas 
Charles  Bunbury,  Bart. 

Amxik  1.  At  St  Afin's  Jantaic*,  Tho- 
mas, younger  son  of  Mr  WiUiam  Arm- 
strong, Bdinlmrgh. 

•—At  £lchi^)m,  in  India,  Mrs  1^- 
vie,  wifetif  Captain  Duncan  Ogflvie,  2d 
reginenl  Madras  native  infantry,  and 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Diincan^ 
Ra^. 

•^  At  Brighton,  Sir  Charles  EdmoiH 
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fttone  of  Dttntreath,  Bart,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  StirUng. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Gregory^  M.D. 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the 
•University  there. 

3.  At  Drumnin  House,  Argyleshire, 
John  MadeaD,  Esq.,  of  Boreray. 

—  At  Banff,  Mr  John  Massie,  mer- 
chant there,  aged  60. 

—  At  Dundee,  Mr  Thomas  3IaxweU. 

>->•  At  London,  Charlotte,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James 
Jl^lansfield,  knight. 

*  4.  At  Stnityrum,  Fifeshire,  Mr  John 
Falconer,  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticulturid  Society,  and 
next  upon  the  list  of  that  Institution,  for 
obtaining  the  medal  for  long  service,  ha- 
ving been  gardener  to  the  present  proprie- 
tor for  38  years.  This  is  the  first  d«ith 
that  has  happened  at  Stratyrum  in  the 
course  of  nearly  39  years,  the  family  oon- 
«i8ting  of  ten  persons,  besides  five  ser- 
vants, in  the  farm  and  garden, with  their 
iamiliea^  in  wluch  there  nave  been  fifteen 
children,  thirteen  of  whom  have  arrived 
at  the  ajge  of  majoiiiy. 

—  In  her  SOth  year, Viscountess  Pery. 
6.  At  Dumbarton,  John  Gray,  Esq., 

Sherifi'-Substitute. 

—  At  Gallanach,  in  Argyleshire,  John 
Maodougall,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  the  Hon- 
ourable East  IVidia  Company's  service, 
.flon  of  the  late  Patrick  MacdongaU,  Esq., 
of  Gallanach. 

6.  At  Coats  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Robert  Swinton. 

—  At  Paisley,  Wm.  Pinkertoo,  Esq. 

—  At  Mount  Stewart,  the  most  noble 
Robert,  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

•—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  John  Dalziel,  son 
of  the  late  Alexander  Dalziel,  of  Skeds* 
bush. 

—  At  Fellowshiphall,  in  St  David's, 
Jamaica,  Margaret  Darby,  a  free  black 
woman,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ISO 
years. 

—  On  board  the  Walsingham  packet, 
on  his  passage  from  Jamaica  to  this  coun- 
try, Alexander  M'Larty,  M.D.,  Director 
of  the  Vaccine  Establishment  of  that 
Island. 

7.  At  Applegirth,  Sir  Alexander  Jar- 
liline^  Bart* 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Barbara  Brad* 
^te^  aged  78  years. 


8.  AtDumfVies,  Mrs  Margaret  Corson, 
wife  aC  the  Reverend  Andrew  Fyfe,  mi- 
nister of  the  Relief  Congregation  there. 

—  At  Schwerin,  Duke  Adolphus  Fre- 
derick, of  Mecklenburg,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. 

9.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  S2d  year  of  his 
afre,  Mr  John  Waddel,  of  the  Academy, 
Elgin. 

—  At  her  seat  in  Hampshire,  in  her 
52d  year,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Dow- 
ager Viscountess  Gage. 

10.  At  Cochin,  East  Indies,  Geoige 
Brown,  son  of  the  late  Reverend  John 
Brown,  Falkirk. 

«—  At  Cananmore,  East  Indies,  Cap- 
tain Gilbert  James  Blair,  of  the  25th  na- 
tive^ infantry. 

12.  Sir  JoQn  Charles  Richardson,  Bart*, 
Commander  in  the  royal  navy. 

^-  At  Bath,  Alexander  Oswald,  Esq. 

13.  Suddenly,  at  Greenock,  the  Revfr* 
rend  Kenneth  Bayne,  minister  of  the 
Gaelic  Chapel  there* 

—  At  Bogner,  Mrs  Troubridge,  sitter 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Trou^ 
bridge,  Bart. 

*^Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Wal- 
ter Gifibrd,  Commandant  of  the  garrisoii 
of  Bombay. 

—  At  Nailore,  Dr  Cordiner,  surgeon 
in  the  Madras  EstablishmenL 

14.  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Johnston,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  John  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of 
Violet  Bank. 

•«-  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Marion  Hun- 
ter of  Hunterston. 

—  At  Charleton,  near  Montrose,  Mrs 
Susan  Scott,  reJict  of  the  late  G^ige 
Carnegie,  Esq.,  of  Pittarow,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age. 

—  At  New  York,  James  Thomson, 
Esq.,  merchant  there,  late  of  Glasgow* 

—  At  London^  James  Bartleman,  Esq., 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Ann  M'Allum, 
wife  of  the  Reverend* D.  M'Allum,M.D. 

16.  At  the  College  of  Arms,  London, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  George  Har- 
rison, Esq.,  late  Clarencieux  King  of 
Arms. 

—  At  Aston,  Sandford,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Scott,  author  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,  the  Force  of  Truth,  and 
other  valuable  works* 

—  In  camp,  at  Sevendroog,  in  India, 
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Migor  James  Balfour  Wataon,  then  in 
the  oommand  of  the  lit  battalion  4tli  re- 
giment native  infuitry^  Bombay  Eata- 
blishment. 

19.  At  Balgone  Cottage,  James,  the 
youngest  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  D. 
Forbes.    . 

-*  At  Rio  Janeiro,  in  his  77tli  year, 
Field-Marshal  John  ShadweU  Connel, 
Councillor  of  War,  and  Knight  of  the 
X>rder  of  the  Tower  and  Swoid. 

!21.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  86th  Tear  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Violet  Pringle,  daugnter  of 
the  late  Lord  Haining. 

S3.  At  Prestonpans,  Frauds  Buchan 
-Sydserf,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs 
•there. 

—  At  Tweedhill,  Mrs  Mary  Bichard- 
son,  relict  of  the  late  George  Ix^gan,  Esq., 
of  Edrom. 

«—  At  Kilgraaton  House,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
^Srant  of  Kilgraston. 

—  At  Stirling,  Miss  Eliaabeth  Torey, 
daughter  of  John  Tovey,  Esq. 

94.  At  Roseau,  in  the  island  of  Domi- 
nica, John  Reay,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Dal* 
mellington. 

>  —  At  Glasgow,  Miss  Janet  Baird, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Baird,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Easton,  Esq., 
W.S. 

»  At  his  Villa,  near  Chelsea,  Alex, 
ander  Stephens,  Esq. 

95.  At  South  Coata,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Jean  Stewart. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Anderson  of  Dee* 
bank. 

96.  At  Ambleside,  in  Weatmoveland, 
David  Erskine  Dewar,  Esq.,  of  Gilston 
House,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  London,  Henry  Hope,  Esq.,  late 
of  Harley  Street,  in  his  S6th  year. 

—  At  Kippax,  Yorkshire,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Cathcart. 

—  At  Bellevue,  near  Southamptoo, 
aged  88,  Admiral  Sir  Ricfasard  Rodney 
Bligh,  G.C.B. 

— -  At  Bel&st,  in  the  46th  year  of  hia 
age,  the  Rev.  William  Neilson,  D«D., 
M.R.I*A./  acc. 

97.  At  the  Manse  of  Kilchoroan,  the 
^Y.  John  M'Leish,  minister  of  diat 
parish. 

—  At  Old  Meirose,  Mn  L^gge>  wife 
of  Lever  Legge,  Esq. 


97.  At  Edinburgh,  James  HaRow, 
Esq.,  of  Inzievar,  advocate. 

—  At  Sheal  House,  in  Kmtiil,  ittbe 
advanced  age  of  119  years,  Ann  M^ 
widow  of  Mr  M'Rae,  fanner.  Tfaiii^ 
markable  old  woman  never  was  10  nfla 
distant  from  the  place  of  her  biith. 

98.  At  Crieff,  after  a  short  illiKSB,  Mr 
John  Tainsh,  writer. 

—  At  Maybole,  Mr  Adam  Nivea^bte. 
ly  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  plaee. 

--  At  Edinburgh,  Mm  Eaphtsoi 
Clark,  spouse  of  Mr  Bremner,  Sotidtortf 
Stamps. 

—  At  Lochbank,  after  a  shortbntae' 
vere  iUneas,  Mrs  Hannay,  relict  cfdx 
deoeaaed  James  Hannay,  Esq.,  of  filsr* 


SO.  At  Mauchllne,  Mr  J.  C.  Mipd(^ 
nald,  writer. 

—  At  Radderv  Hooae,  aged  IS,  )& 
Sophia  Fowler,  eldest  surviving  dssgbtff 
■of  James  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Gnoge  oi 


ly,  at  London,  Viseofont  Chet- 
wynd* 

Mat  1.  At  London,  Mr  JofanGnn 
eldest  son  of  the  kte  Mr  John  Gitnt^tf 
Polniool,  RosB-shire ; — and,  on  ibe  ^  j 
ultimo,  at  London,  Mrs  Qnnt,'hi9i(Ma» 

—  At  Clifton,  the  celebrated  Mn 
FSoszi,  formerly  Mrs  Thiale,  inthe» 
year  of  her  age. 

^  At  Leith,  in  the  75thyetfofh> 
age,  Mr  Robert  LiddeU. 

—  At  Brediin,  in  the  88thyetf  ofi^s 
age*  Mr  George  Fodieringham. 

—  At  Stockton*on-Teea,  Cbsrktfc 
the  infant  daughter  of  Colonel  sad  U? 
Charlotte  Macmgor  Mnmy. 

—  At  EdhaWgh,  at  the  pient»e 
age  of  39  years.  Major  John  FarqubmSi 
of  the  96th  r^ment  of  foot. 

9.  AtLondon,  the  Hon.  CharlesStofft 
brother  of  thelate,  and  unde  Id  the  |«* 
sent  Lord  Blantyie,  in  the  78th  ycirtf 
his  age. 

-*  At  Dumfine,  pariab  of  V»,  ^ 
trick  M'Auslan,  in  tbe  lOddi  yevofi»> 

3.  At  Florence,  James  Wrntwoj^ 
Murray,  Esq.,  in  the  52Ath  yesr  of  fi* 
age« 

4.  AtLeven,in  Fife,  Mr  John  Mick?' 
auvgeoD,  £dinbiii]^f 
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4.  At  faU  Beat  at  Newbrook,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  aged  66,  the  Bight  Hon. 
lA}td  Baron  Clanmorris. 

5.  At  the  Manse  of  Grange,  the  Rer. 
]^rancia  Forbes. 

6.  At  Aberdeen,  Captain  Wm.  Gordon, 
lltte  of  the  l8t  re^ment  of  foot,  or  Royal 
Scots, 

—  In  the  Colony  of  Bemerara,  Thomas 
Duncan,  Esq.,  Goxton. 

—  At  Belnaven,  Mrs  Christiana  Wil« 
son,  wife  of  Thomas  Haiff,  Esq. 

—  At- Ayr,  John  W^n,  Esq.,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  the  Ayr  Adver- 
tiaer. 

—  Arch.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordonhill, 
ifi  his  79d  year, 

7.  At  Coldstream,  eged  63,  Mrs  Tum- 
faull,  relict  of  Mr  TumboU,  Leehouses. 

—  At  Sandbed  of  Dal3winton,WilUam 
Howatson,  Esq.,  of  Hazliebrae,  W.S. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Wood, 
FeUovr  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

—  Near  Calcutta,  a^  68,  Colonel 
Colin  Mackenzie,  C.B.,  of  the  Madras 
enginees^,  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

9.  At  Atherbt,  John  Bruce,  weaver, 
Bfftd  113.  He  never  slept  a  night  out  of 
bis  native  parish  of  Old  Deer  till  aged 
109  ;  and  was  never  but  once  more  than 
10  miles  from  his  place  of  nativity.  He 
wrought  reguhurly  at  his  business  till  up- 
wards of  100  years  of  age. 

1 1.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Maule  of  Fanmure, 
at  Jenny  Mount,  near  Belfast 
.  >—  At  Apsley  House,  the  MarchioneflB 
4>f  Worcester. 

— •  At  EyemoiiU),  James  Todd  Home 
of  Wedderoum,  Esq. 

13.  At  Madras,  Lieut-Colonel  Samuel 
JDahrymple,  G.B.  of  the  Madras  artillery. 

—  At  Marshall  Place,  Perth,  Mrs  Ann 
Macvicar,  in  her  78th  year. 

13.  At  Younston,  in  the  80th  year  of 
faia  age,  Wm.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Grains. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Mid-Calder,  Mrs 
Sommers,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Br  John 
Sommen. 

—  Laurence  Dalgleish,  Esq.,  of  West 
Grange. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Ballan- 
tine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick 
Balkntine,  Esq.,  of  Orchard. 

-^  At  l^estongnDga  House,  Marguet, 


eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Grant  Sut- 
tie,  Bart.,  of  Prestongrange  and  Balgone, 
M.P. 

IS.  At  Edinburgh,  Frederick  L.  Mait- 
land,  younger  of  Rankeilour. 

—  At  New  York,  the  Rev.  David 
Williamaon*  aged  58  years,  a  native  of 
Fifeshire,  Scotland. 

14.  At  Resolis,  the  Rev.  Robert  Arthur, 
minister  of  the  united  parish  of  Kirk- 
michael  and  Cullicudden,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  and  47th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Barbara  Dun, 
in  her  90th  year. 

15.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
Dr  Callcott,  the  cdebrated  Musical  Com- 
poser. 

—  John  Bonn^eastle,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  m  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich. 

—  At  Lisnagregan,  near  Randdstown, 
in  the  119th  year  of  her  age.  Prudence 
Hare. 

—  At  Cumberwdl,  Siurey,  in  full  pi)6- 
session  of  all  her  Acuities,  Elizabeth 
Horser,  widow,  aged  105  years,  50  of 
which  she  had  b^n  maintained  in  the 
work-house. 

16.  At  Bodnod,  Denbighshire,  John 
Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Bodnod,  formerly  Cap- 
tain hi  the  40th  regiment  of  foot. 

•^  At  Plymouth,  Lieut  Cosmo  Cam&* 
ron,  of  the  Uth  regiment 

-«  At  Edinburffb,  Lieutenant  Lock- 
hart  Gillespie,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

17.  At  Dunferfnline,  the  Rev.  James 
Husband,  D.D.,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
i^e,  and  the  46th  of  his  ministry. 

—  In  Campbell  County, Virginia,  aged 
ISl,  Mr  Charles  Layne,  sen.  He  was 
bom  in  Albemarle,  near  Buckingham 
county,  in  the  year  1700.  He  has  left  a 
widow  aged  1 10  years. 

18.  At  Loodeanah,  Captam  George 
Rodney  Bkne,  of  the  Bengal  engineers, 
age430. 

20.  At  GlaMow,  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age,  William  Wardlaw,  Esq. 

—  At  Inverness,  after  a  short  illness, 
the  Rev.  Alexi^der  Eraser,  senior  minis- 
ter of  that  place,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
1^,  and  43d  of  his  ministry. 

21.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Coimtess  of  Chatham. 

—  At  St  Kitts,  Mr  Samuel  Steel,  As- 
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sistant  Surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  Ship 
Salisbury. 

21.  At  Hallam,  near.Sheffield,  Mr  Wm. 
Woodhouse,  aged  95, 66  of  which  he  was 
a  steady  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Society. 

—  At  Manse  of  Insch,  the  Rev.  George 
Daun,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  his  age,  and 
31st  of  his  ministry. 

22.  Mr  Patrick  Dallawayy  ironmonger, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Houghton-le-Spring,  Michael 
Patrick  Russell,  youngest  son  of  Patrick 
Russell,  Esq.,  W.S. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  John  M^Kinnon, 
writer. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Catherine  Gordon, 
relict  of  the  late  Mf  John  Buchanan,  mer- 
chant. 

'28.  Thomas  Bkcb,  Esq.,  of  Bond 
Street,  London,  banker,  ageid  78. 

—  At  his  house,  London,  Dr  Robert 
WiUis. 

24.  At  the  Manse  of  Old  Monkland, 
the  Rev.  John  Bower. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Luss,  the  Rev. 
Dr  John  Stuart. 

— -  At  Elgin,  Patrick  Duff,  Esq.,  Town 
Clerk. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  George  Buchanan. 

—  The  Rey.  Mr  Brownlie,  minister 
of  the  second  Associate  Congr^tion,  Fal* 
kirk. 

—  At  Hawick,  Mr  William  Freeman, 
surgeon. 

26.  At  Nicolaef,  Captain  Samuel  Mof- 
fat.  Imperial  Russian  Navy. 

—  At  Dundee,  Miss  Christian  Sandier 
man ;  and,  on  Saturday  the  26th  ult  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Sandieman,  relict  of  the  late 
David  Ramsay,  merchant  in  Dundee; 
both  daughters  of  the  late  David  Sandie- 
man, also  merchant  in  Dundee — the  for- 
mer aged  74,  the  latter  76  years. 

—  At  Dunfermline^  Dr  Stenhouse  of 
Comely  Park. 

—  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Conduit 
Vale,  Blackheatb. 

26.  At  Park,  Robert  Govane,  Esq.,  of 
Drumquhassle,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Whitehouse,  Isle  of  Man,  Daniel 
M'Queeik,  Esq.,  of  Netherwoodbank. 

28.  At  Portsmouth,  Lord  F,  Thynne, 
son'  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath. 
**  Mrs  Uauulton  of  Mavis  Bank. 


29.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Erridne  of 
Dun. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart,  D.D.,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Canongate,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age, 
and  35th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Portland  Place,  London,  Lord 
Sheffield,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

—  Francis  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  lieot. 
Coldstream  Guards,  second  son  of  the  late 
Greoige  Douglas  of  Cavers,  Esq. 

—  At  Serampore,  near  Calcntta,  ^In 
Carey,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Carey. 

30.  The  Hon.  Morton  Eden,  brother 
to  Lord  Auckland,  in  the  S7th  yesr  of 
his  age. 

31.  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Ann  CanliDe 
Brands,  of  Fen7hilL 

—  Mrs  Mary  Lion  Dennlstoan,  wift 
of  John  Alston,  Esq.,  of  Weatertown. 

—  At  Glasgow,  John  Buchanan,  Esq., 
late  of  Ladri&more. 

Lately,  In  the  West  Indiea,  Colonel 
Clarke,  of  the  5th  r^;iment  of  foot. 

•—  At  Caerwent,  near  Chepstow,  Mon- 
mouthshire, at  the  i^  of  107  ycsn, 
Charles  Kii^,  a  labourer. 

—  At  Nelson's  Gardens,  Bedmiaster, 
near  Bristol,  at  the  advanced  age  of  105 
yean,  Mr  Giles  Vickcry. 

.  —  At  her  house,  in  the  Creseoit,  Batb, 
Lady  Dunalley,  mother  of  the  Earl  of 
Charleville,  Lord  Dunalley,  and  the  Hod. 
F.  Prittie. 

-^  At  Exeter,  aged  62,  Ladv  Msry 
Hamilton,  great-aunt  to  the  Earl  of  Le- 
yen  and  MelviUe,  and  aunt  to  the  Earl  of 
Northesk. 

—  At  Paddleton,  Mra  Stanley,  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  the  Gipaies  of  the 
Counties  of  WUte,  Hants,  and  Donet 
Her  Vagrant  Migesty  was  in  her  101st 
year. 

/ —  At  London,  Visoounteaa  Peiy,  tffA 
89. 

—  At  Brussels,  aged  86  years,  Ruidsl, 
thirteenth  Lord  Dunsany,  Second  Banm 
of  Ireland. 

JuNB  1.  At  Perth,  Alex.  Gfd&  sen., 
manufacturer. 

—  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Stair.  He  was  the  dxth  Earl, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  John,  in  HBS. 
His  Lordship's  titles  were.  Earl  and  Vis- 
count of  Stair,  Viscount  DaltynpH  Ba- 
ron of  Newli^n,  Glenluoe,  and  Strang 
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T«er,  «nd  a  Baronet.  His  Lordship  dying 
without  issue,  is  succeeded  by  nis  ne- 
phew, J.  W.  H.  Dslrymple,  now  Earl  of 
Stair. 

—  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Baker  Hohroyd,  Earl  of  Sheffield,  in  the 
86th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Campbell,  Lord  Cawdor,  Baron  Cawdor, 
of  Castleraartin,  county  of  Pembroke. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Capt.  Hugh  Patrick* 
son,  of  the  4th  dragoons. 

—  At  Newington,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Janet  Dickson,  wife  of  the  Kcv.  Dr 
M'Crie. 

2.  At  Gla^w,  Mr  John  Cross,  teacher 
of  mathematics.  Superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  Observatory,  and  Member  of 
the.  London  Astronomical  Society,  &c. 

— Robert  Innes,  Esq.,  of  Henley-upon« 
Thames,  formerly  of  Gottenburgh. 

3.  At  Auchrossan,  Argyleshire,  Jane 
Campbell,  spouse  of  Andrew  MTarlane, 
Esq.,  of  Ormidalew 

4.  At  Stranraer,  John  Fergusson,  Esq. 

—  In  Edwavd  Street,  Portman  Square, 
London,  Sir  Greorge  Douglas,  Bart,  d 
Springwoodpark,  Roxburghshire. 

—  At  Stafford  Street,  Henrietta,  wife 
of  Robert  Boog,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Jackson,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of 
Excise  for  Scotland. 

—  At  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Af  iss  Agnes 
XHolquhoun,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Loi^  Clerk  Register. 

6,  At  CuUintra,  James  Maxwell, 
Esq.,  surgeon,  formerly  of  the  97th  regi- 
ment 

TT-  At  InglismaViie)  the  Hon.  illex- 
ander  Keith,  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore* 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret  Knox 
Beverid^,  retict  of  Mr  James  Bevaridge, 
writer  in  DunfermUne,  in  the  83d  year  of 
her  Bge.  > 

-<r^  At  his  house,  Beverley  Lodge,  near 
.Colchester,  Lachlan  Robert  Mackintosh, 
Esq.,-  o£  Dahnunsde,  Perthshire,  in  the 
iSOm  year  of  his  age. 

-r>  At  St  Helena,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte>i  £x-£mperor  of  France,  after  an 
illnesa  of  .six  wteka. 

6.  At.Port^Jasgow,  Hugh  Millikeir, 


7.  At  London,  the  Countess  of  Mex* 
borough. 

—  At  Mullingaum,  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras,  of  sposmbdic  cholera,  Assbt- 
ant-Surgeon  James  Stewart,  aged  22 
years. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Alexander  Campbell, 
Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Goold  and  Campbell, 
sod  of  the  late  John  Campbell,  Esq. 
cashier  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

8.  At  Banks  of  Troqueer,  Robert  Hal- 
liday,  Esq.,  of  Banks,  aged  68. 

—  At  Hawick,  aged  86,  Mrs  A^es 
Hardie,  relict  of  the  deceased  Wilfiam 
Moncrieff,  late  minister  of  Annan. 

—  Mrs  Cunninghame,  relict  of  the  de-i 
ceased  John  Cunninghame,  Esq.,  of  Port 
Glasgow. 

—  At  Tain,  Mrs  Mackenzie  Ross  of 
Aldie. 

9.  At  AUoa,  James  Lawrie,  Esq., 
brewer. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  in  his  30th  year,  Pe« 
ter  Suter,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  ii^  the 
service  or  the  Hon.  East  India  Company* 

—  At  his  mother's  house,  at  SoutlL* 
gate,  Middlesex,  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
age,  Charles  Pasley,  Esq.,  late  Major  in 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's,  service, 
and  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  Court  of 
Persia. 

—  At  Rosehall,  William  Mimro,  gar- 
dener there  ever  since  1747.  As  he  wafi  a 
married  man  with  a  large  family  whea 
he  first  came  there,  ana  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  gardener  dsewhere  for  seve- 
ral years,  his  age  at  that  time  oould  search" 
W  be  less  than  30 ;  and  he  must  there- 
fore  have  attained  at  least  the  age  of 
104.  , 

—  At  West  Wemyss,  Fifeshire,  Robert 
Fenning  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Kantwich. 

11.  At  his  house  in  Newing^iv  Edin« 
burgh.  Captain  Robert  Stuart 

^^  At  his  father's  house.  No.  20,  George 
Street,  Charles  Hope  Stewart,  9g/gd  16 
years. 

12.  At  Fife  House,  Whitehall,  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Hon,  the  Cou^Ueas  of 
Liverpool. 

'—  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Arnot,  Esq. 

—  At  Dnnfermlinp,  >!«  Anna  Ged, 
aged  93,  the  last  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Ged  of  G^  and  Balbridge,  and  relict  of 
Mr  John  Quntine. 
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19.  At  Miina]rthwiiite,  Dumfries-iiiire, 
Mrs  Murray,  relict  of  tbe  late  William 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  Murrayiield,  aged  75. 

•—  At  Bertram  House,  Hampstead,  in 
his  8ith  year,  George  Gibson,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  Rotterdam. 

—  At  Gosport,  in  the  38th  year  of  hift 
age.  Major  W.  Bennett,  rt^al  en^neers. 

20.  At  Cromarty,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Madeod,  minister  of  the  Gaelic  church 
there. 

p^  At  Negapatam,  East  Indies,  Alex. 
Arthur  Duff,  Esq.,  younger  of  Muirtown, 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  foot. 

—  At  Geanies  House,  in  Rosfr-shire, 
James  Crawford  M^Leod,  younger  of 
Xjeanies. 

— -  At  Paris,  Prince  Maurice  de  Broglie, 
Bsshop  of  Ghent 

SI.  At  Bervie,  aged  80,  Mr  Alexander 
Thorn,  manufacturer. 

92.  At  Brofttgh^-Ferry,  Mrs  Ann 
Maxwell,  relict  of  Cfaptain  Charles  Bell, 
Pitbhidda 

23.  At  Como,  Mis  Oliphmt,  of  Condie. 

—  At  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Mrs 
Kelso^  the  lady  of  Arch.  Kelso,  of  Sau- 
chrie,  Esq.,  county  of  Ayr. 

—  At  St  Martin's  Cottage,  near  Mon- 
trose, in  the  54th  year  of  her  age,  Susen^ 
iia>  wife  of  George  Farquharaon,  Esq. 

—  At  Seasyde  Cottage,  near  Aberdour, 
Mrs  Moubray,  widow  of  Robt.  Moubray, 
Esq.,  of  Cockairny,  M.D. 

24..  At  Rutherglen,  Lieutenant- Grenef 
nl  J<^n  Spens,  of  Stonelaw. 

—  At  Trichinopoly,  Madras  Establish- 
ment, of  the  cholera  morbus,  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam Innes  Orrok,  of  his  Majesty's  Royal 
Scots. 

25.  At  Springhin^  Douglas,  James  Ha- 
milton, Esq. 

—  At  Edinbur^,  Mrs  Margaret  Gra- 
ham,  relict  of  Alex.  Bower,  Esq.,  of  Kin- 

.  caldrum,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

— -  At  Viewfield  Cottage  near  Inver- 
ness, John  Noble,  Esq.,  of  the  India 
House,  London. 

—  At  Mousewald  Manse,  Mrs  Janet 
Richardson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Dick- 
son. 

28.  At  Hamilton,  after  a  long  and  lin- 
gering illness,  Mrs  Sarah  Henry,  wife  of 
James  Pindar,  Esq.,  of  Townhead. 

—  At  Castletown  House,  county  of 
Kildare,  aged  77,  Lady  Louisa  Conollyj 


sister  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond;  and 
relict  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Co- 
nolly. 

26.  At  Forfar,  after  a  few  daya'  illness, 
Peter  Ranken,  Esq.,  Sheriff-substitute  of 
Forfarshire. 

27.  At  Valencia,  in  South  America,  of 
the  wounds  received  on  the  24th  June,  io 
the  battle  of  Carabobo,  Thomas  Ilderton 
Ferriar,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr 
Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  colonel  in  the 
Columbian  service,  and  Adjutant-General 
of  the  army  of  the  Apare. 

^  At  Corfu,  Wm.  Hamilton  Camp- 
bell, of  Winton,  Esq. 

—  At  Erriboll,  parish  of  Durness, 
Captain  Alexander  Clarke. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Smith, 
widow  of  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  one  of 
Ihe  Principal  Clerks  to  the  Bills. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  l^lrs  Craik,  of  Ar- 
bigland. 

29.  Alt  New  Galloway,  James  Murray, 
Esq.,  kte  of  Manchester. 

—  At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  MrsOgk, 
of  Gainslaw,  widow  of  Robert  C^le,  ^q., 
of  Eglingham,  aged  62  years. 

—  At  Mold,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86,  Captain  Jeremiah  Martin. 

30.  AtGreenhaugh,  Govan,  Alexander, 
eldest  sou  of  the  late  Alexander  Wallace^ 
Esq.,  of  Auchinvole. 

-r-  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  senior,  of 
Mavisbank,  in  the  78th  year  of  h}s  age. 

—  At  Portobello,  William  Maxwell 
Morison,  Esq.,  advocate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catherine 
Grindlay,  relict  of  Mr  William  Burnaide, 
of  Flask. 

31.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  John  Ram* 
say,  formerly  minister  of  the  Gospel'  at 
Strachan,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

Lately,  at  his  scat,  Piner-Grove,  Mid- 
dlesex, Sir  F.  Milman,  Bart,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Musselburgti,  Mrs  Allan,  widow 
of  David  Allan,  Esq.,  historical  painter, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  his  apartments  in  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, aged  76,  Thomas  Keate,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon to  that  establishment  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  surgeon  to  the  King,  and 
late  surgeon-general  to  the  army. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Campbell,  Lord  Cawdor,  of  Caatle  Jifary 
tin,  Pembrokeshire* 
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Lately,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Ba- 
ron Clanmorris. 

—  At  Cheshunt,  Herts,  aged  79,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  Pro- 
tector. 

August  1.  At  the  BoardiDg^homse, 
Kensington,  the  celebrated  Mrs  Inch- 
bald. 

—  At  Bonhill  Place,  Mrs  Hobertson, 
-aged  85^  widow  of  the  late  Captain  S* 

Bobertson. 

—  At  his  house,  Charles  Street,  Berke- 
ley Square,  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Suffield. 

—  At  Inverury,  Mr  James  Anderson, 
late  merchant  in  Banff,  aged  82. 

2.  At  Glasgow^  David  Stirling,  Esq*, 
accountant  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Robert  Gibson,  Esq., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  83. 

—  At  her  honse  in  London,  Mrs  Mar- 
p;aret  Alison,  widow  of  Captain  Robert 
TumbulL 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Matthew  Sandilands, 
Esq.,  of  Couston,  W.S. 

4.  At  her  house,  Hanover  Street,  Mrs 
Janet  Christie,  widow  of  John  Weir, 
Esq.,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

•  —  At  24,  London  Street,  Agnes  Prim- 
rose, wife  of  Mr  Peter  MacdowaU,  ac- 
countant. 

—  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  Hospital 
Assistant  R.  S.  Gillespie,  £aq. 

6.  At  Lochbank,  near  Xhunfiies,  Ro- 
bert Haining,  Esq. 

—  At  his  residence,  Leeds  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  General  Philip  Mar- 
tin, in  the  8Pth  year  of  his  affe. 

—  At  Glenogle,  near  Locheam-head, 
Mr  Samuel  Lindsay,  in  his  82d  year. 

6.  At  Laurencekirk,  Mr  Charles  Sti- 
ven,  snuff-box-maker,  aged  68. 

—  In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Mr  Thos. 
Ker,  youngest  son  of  Gilbert  Ker,  Esq., 
late  of  Gatcsbaw. 

.  —  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Colonel  PleydelL 

—  At  NewUston  House,  Mrs  Hog,  of 
Newliston. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Hiigh  Betfaune,  Esq., 
of  Queenslie,  late  merchant  in  London. 

—  At  Petersham,  the  Hon.  Clementina 
Elphiti stone,  dau^ter  of  John,  the 
eleventh  Lord  Elpninstone. 

^ —  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Mary  Robertson, 
wife  of  Francis  Garden,  Esq* 
T.  At  Brandenburgh-House,  London, 


Caroline  AmeKa  WKiabeth,  Qneoi  of  Bri- 
tain, and  consort  of  his  piesent  Majerty, 
King  George  the  Fourth. 

7.  At  Lisbon,  Lady  Maria  J.  Macdo- 
nell,  widow  of  Lieutenant-General  Alex-' 
ander  Macdonell,  of  Locfagarry. 

—  In  consequence  of  toe  loss  of  the 
Lady  Lushington,  Indiaman,  wrecked 
near  Coringa,  Mr  Henry  Listet,  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Lister,  minister  of  AucIh 
termuchty. 

—  At  Arcot,  W.  Cairo  I^ockhart,  Lieu- 
tenant 8tb  Madras  cavalrv,  son  of  the  de«  ^ 
ceased  Migor- General  W.  Lockhart,  of 
his  Majesty's  service. 

8.  In  Thames  Street,  Limerick,  Lie»- 
tenant-Greneral  Daniel  O'Meara. 

—  At  her  house  in  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  London,  after  a  short  but  severe 
iUnesB,  in  the  41st  vear  of  her  age,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Ryder,  ladvof  the  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Ryder,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby. 

9.  In  Dover  Street,  London,  the  Dow*' 
ager  Countess  of  Mexborough* 

—  At  Rome,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  Sir  Walter  Symot,  Knight  of  Bally- 
moyer,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

10.  At  his  seat,  Ashley  Park,  Surrey, 
Su-  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart. 

11.  At  Peterhead,  William  WaUace, 
Esq. 

12.  At  Demerara,  Patrick  Macintyre, 
Esq. 

14.  At  her  house  in  Grosvenor  Street, 
London,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ely. 

—  At  Maybole,  Wm.  Adair  Goudie, 
Esq.,  surgeon  there. 

15.  At  the  Manse  of  Foveran,  Mrs 
Gordon,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Gordon, 
one  of  the  ministert  of  Aberdeen. 

16.  At  Banff,  Major  John  Cameron,  of 
his  Majesty's  late  Soots  Brigade. 

-*  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Benjamin  Hall 
Cooper,  merchant,  Drummond  Street. 

17.  At  Bedside,-  near  Cairington,  Mr 
James  Abemethie,  farmer,  aged  81. 

.  —  William  J.  Waldie,  Esq.,  of  Queen 

Street,  Cheapside,  youngest  son  of  George 

Waldie,  Esq.,  of  Henderside  P&rk,  Rox« 

burghshirc. 

.   18.  At  Granite  Plane,  near  Aberdeen, 

William  Duguid,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Bal-* 

timbre.  North  America. 

— *  At  Camden  Town,  Ldeateoant  Sa« 
muel  Smith  Ramsay,  R.N. 
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19.  MflZgbKty  dangliter  of  the  late 
James  HendoEBon,  Esq.,  of  Enoch  Bank. 

—  At  Bangadore,  iu  the  East  Indies, 
Lieatenant  Ernest  Hepburn  Ldth,  third 
son  ci  Alex.  Leith,  Esq.,  of  Freefield. 

—  At  his  brother's  house  of  Whitehill,. 
Roxburghshire,  Thomas  Mikie,  Esq., 
Dryhope. 

20.  At  Peterculter,  the  Rev.  David 
Gillatly,  minister  of  the  Sh^prow  chapel, 
Aberdeen. 

—  At  Paisley,  James  Weir,  17  months 
old,  known  by  the  name  of  ^e  <'  Won« 
derfal  Gigantic  Child."  When  13  months 
old,  and  he  continued  to  increase  eves 
since,  he  wdghed  five  stones,  hia  girth 
round  the  neck  was  14  inches,  the  breast, 
31  inches,  the  belly,  39  inches,  ihe  Uiigh, 
SO  A  inches,  imd  round  the  arm,  lli 
indies.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  or 
Cambttsnethan,  county  of  Lanark. 

^l.  At  Peterhead,  Jane>  eldest  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Torry,  in 
the  S9th  year  of  ner  age. 

22.  At  Gayfleld  Square,  Edinbuighj 
Miss  Jean  Brodie. 

S3.  At  Demerara,  of  the  yellow  fever, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nooth,  C.B.,  of  the 
Slat  Royal  Scots  Fusileers,  eldest  son  of 
Dr  Nooth,  of  Bath. 

84.  At  Bdinburgl^  Jane,  eldest  daugjh- 
ter  of  the  Lite  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq., 
and  of  Lady  Sophia  Wharton. 

25.  Mr  Bartolozzi,  (son  of  the  oel&« 
biated  engraver,)  himself  in  gfeat  esti- 
mation in  the  same  line  as  his  father, 
aged  64. 

26.  At  Barrowmuirhead,  near  Edin« 
burgh,  Anne  Fraser,  wife  of  Miyor  A. 
Rose. 

27.  AtViewfidd  House,  near  Dunbar, 
Mrs  Burnet,  spouse  of  Mr  Burnet,  of 
Viewfield  House ;  and,  on  the  13th,  at 
the  same  place.  Miss  Henrietta  Lawson, 
her  sister. 

—  At  Baccagunge,  Bengal,  Charles 
Chapman,  Esq.,  Jud^e  and  Magistrate. 

28.  At  Madras,  Lieut  James  Hamil- 
ton Wardrop,  son  of  John  Wardrop,  sur- 
geon, Falkirk. 

—  At  Ormiston,  Mrs  Jane  Ferguson, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Ferguson, 
Lord  Pitfour. 

29.  At  her  house  in  Waniston  Crea« 
cent.  Mm  Ann  Margaret  M'Kohodue, 


widow  of  the  late  Alexander  M'Kmidiie, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  CommisaionerB  of  hia 
MiOest/s  Customs  iti  Scotland. 

29.  In  Portland  Plaee^  London,  Anne, 
the  wife  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart, 
M.P.  for  Carlisle. 

-—  At  Kinchurdy,  Mrs  Grant,  relicC 
of  the  late  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Kinchurdy. 

30.  At  London,  James  Robinson  Scott, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.«  kte  Senior  President 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin* 
burgh.  Lecturer  on  Botany,  &c. 

31.  At  Bourdeaux,  Madaxne  Morean, 
widow  of  General  Moreau. 

—  At  Perth,  after  a  long  anfl  painfol 
illness.  Captain  Duncan  Dewar^  kte  of 
the  Slst  reginkent 

—  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Wardrobe,  of 
Chaiiotte  Place,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Mary 
Mackie,  widow  of  the  late  Roben  Mac- 
kie,  Esq. 

Latdy,  at  his  house  in  Cecil  Stieet, 
Limerick,  David  Stevenson,  Esq. 

—  At  Copenhagen,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  Admiral  Winterfeldt,  the  senior  of 
the  Danish  Navy. 

^  At  Bath,  in  the  76^  year  of  hff 
age.  Lady  A'Court,  relict  of  Sir  P.  A'- 
Court 

—  At  her  house,  Shrubb-hiU,  near 
Worcester,  Lady  Tempest,  reHct  of  Sir 
Henry  Tempest,  Bart 

—  At  Southampton,  Sir  Heiiry  Wil- 
liam Carr,  E.C.B.,  Lieut*Colonel  erf' the 
Sd  regiment  of  Guards. 

SsPTEMBEa  1.  At  London,  Wm.  Kn* 
naird,  Esq.,  senior  Ma^^strate  of  the 
Thames  Police. 

2.  At  Gooty,  Chittore,  Peter  Bmce, 
Esq.,  First  Circuit  Judge  on  the  Madrsa 
Establishment,  second  son  of  the  late 
James  Bruce  Carstairs,  Esq.,  of  Kinross 
and  Tillicoultry. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Marpnt 
Druromond,  relict  of  George  Halune, 
Esq.,  of  Gleneagles. 

6,  At  Dum  Dum,  near  Calcutta,  Jehn 
Forrest  Tod,  M.D.,  Assiatant-Surgten  in 
the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company's  ser« 
vice. 

—  At  Haverfordwest,  aged  92,  Mr 
Robert  Rees.  Thia  veteran  served  in  the 
fleet  under  Admiial  Hawke,  and  after 
being  engaged  in  tihe  reduction  of  Belle* 
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isle*  Maoilla,  Martinioo,  St  Lude,  &c. 
lost  an  arm  at  the  taking  of  Havannab, 
on  board  the  Dragon. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Hercy,  Esq., 
of  Hawthorn,  Berkshire,  Master  of  Arts 
of  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Medical,  and  one  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  assistant  to  Dr  Ha^ 
mQton,  physician  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  puncture 
which  be  received  when  examining  the 
morbid  appearances  of  a  dead  body. 

8.  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Chishohn,  widow 
of  Captain  Chishohn,  48d  regiment. 

— '  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Perry,  aged  75. 

9.  At  Valleyfield,  in  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  Miss  Maitland,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  late  Alo- 
ander  Maitland,  Esq.,  of  Valleyfieid. 

10.  At  Great  Malvern,  Woroestenhire, 
Captain  Samuel  Mansfield,  of  the  retired 
invalids,  and  late  of  the  5dth  regiment. 

—  At  Versailles,  in  the  69th  year  of 
bis  age,  of  an  aneurim  of  the  heart,  after 
a  few  hours'  illness,  John  Peter  Adden- 
brooke,  Esq.,  formerly  Major  in  the  54tli 
regiment  of  foot.  Gentleman  Usher  to  her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  &c 

11.  In  her  house.  North  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  General  Georg/b 
Cunninghame. 

12.  At  Dumfiies,  Mr  John  Turner, 
snrgeon,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Drummuir,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Francis  Reid  Affleck,  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  1st  battallion  24th  r^ment  N.  I. 
Madras  establishment. 

—  At  £dinbu2^h,  Mr  John  Forman, 
junior,  W.S. 

13.  At  Nagpore,  East  Indies,  Captain 
William  Hunter,  of  the  8th  regiment  of 
native  infantry,  son  of  Dr  Hunter,  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews. 

—  At  Balfron,  the  Rev.  John  Cooper, 
minister  of  the  United  Associate  Congre- 
gation in  that  place. 

16.  At  the  Manse  of  Ratho,  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Bethune,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dun- 
can. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  of  a  lingering  illness. 
Captain  Hector  McLean,  late  of  the  4th, 
foitneily  of  the  10th  royal  veteran  bat- 
talion. 


17.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Janet  Brown, 
wife  of  Mr  Richara  Tosh,  writer  there. 

—  At  Airdrie,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
Mr  John  Cleland,  surgeon. 

— >  At  Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Lockart,  widow  a£  the  Rev.  Dr  Wm. 
Lockvt,  late  minister  of  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Fraserburgh,  in  the  32d  year 
of  his  age.  Lieutenant  WilKam  iiex. 
Green,  R.N. 

19.  At  Ely,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr 
Spied,  W.S. 

-—  In  her  76th  year,  the  Dowager 
Landgravine  Caroline  of  Hesse  Hombuiv. 
Her  Highness  was  daughter  to  the  Lan£- 

SAve  Lewis  IX.  of  Hesse  Cassel,  boni 
arch  2, 1746.  She  married,  on  the27th 
of  September,  1768,  the  late  Landgrave 
Frederick  Lewis  of  Hesse  Homburgl 

20.  At  Glasgow,  Captain  Andrew  Fra« 
ser,  late  of  the  92d  regiment 

—  At  Waterford,  Virginia,  James  Mnir 
Scott,  M.D.,  grandson  of  ihe  late  Rev. 
Mr  Scott,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Perth. 

— At  Naples,  the  lady  of  JamesDupre, 
of  Wilton  Park,  Esq^  and  aecond  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  William  Maxwell  of 
Montdth,  Bart 

21.  At  Guernsey,  John  Condamin^ 
Esq.,  late  his  Mi^esty's  Comptroller,  or 
Advocate-General  of  the  Royal  Court  in 
that  island. 

—  Of  the  liver  complaint.  Major  John 
Stewart,  aged  48  years ;  and  on  the  14th 
Oct  following,  of  a  wound  received  in 
the  head  the  Sd  March  preceding,  Capt. 
Thos.  Guise  Stewart,  aged  38  years,  both 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, Bombay,  and  sons  of  the  late  Thos. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  many  years  Town  Clerk 
of  Montrose. 

—  In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Alex.  Far- 
quhaxBon,  Esq.,  of  Jobshill. 

—  At  Montrose,  Bailie  Andrew  Milne^ 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

22.  In  camp,  near  Baroda,  East  In- 
dies, Lieut.-Colonel  Ludlow,  C.B. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Captain  Alex.  Stuart, 
late  of  Leslie  House,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age. 

24.  At  Paris,  Alexander  Grovan,  Esq., 
late  surgeon,  Dalkeith. 

-r  At  Garlieitown,  Jamea  Nish,  Baq., 
of  Balsarroch. 
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85.  At  Glasgow^  in  the  90th  yeaf  of 
his  age,  Robert  Geddes,  Esq. 

26.  In  India,  Lieutenant  John  Hay, 
of  his  Majesty's  34th  regiment,  Aide-de* 
Camp  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Tbos.  Monxo^ 
Governor  of  Madras. 

—  At  Ross,  John  Forbes  Aikman, 
Esq.,  of  Ross  and  Bromelton,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age. 

27.  At  Peebles,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Leckie^ 
27  years  minister  of  the  Associate  Con- 
gregation there. 

—  At  Greenwich,  Lieutenant- Colonel 
William  Frederick  Macbean,  formerly  of 
the  6th  regiment  of  foot,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  General  Forbes  Macbean,  of  the 
royal  artillery. 

28.  At  Cray,  Catharine  Anabella,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Major  James  Robertson 
of  Cray. 

—  At  Mhow,  in  the  East  Indies,  Allan 
Cameron,  Esq.^  of  the  Bengal  horse  ar* 
tillery,  eldest  son  of  Alex.  Cameron,  Esq., 
of  Culcraigie,  Ross-shire. 

29.  At  Cuttack,  East  Indies,  Alexander 
Maclean,  Esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Maclean^  Langamull,  Mull, 
Argyleshire,  surgeon  to  the  Commission- 
er, and  civil  surgeon  of  that  station,  aged 
about  37  years. 

—  At  Calder  Bank,  Alex.  Drummond, 
Esq.,  late  of  Jamaica. 

30.  At  Frankfort,  Lady  Charlotte  Hill, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Baroness  Sandys. 

Lately,  Killed,  in  the  engagement  with 
the  Araos,  at  the  capture  of  Beni  Bocali^ 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  John  Gordon,  assist- 
ant^surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company,  son  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Gordon,  minister  of  Elgin. 

—  At  Tunbridge,  the  Rev.  Vioesimus 
Knox,  D.D. 

—  At  London,  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Ely. 

—  At  London,  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Winterton. 

—  The  Countess  Dowager  of  Jersey. 
October  1.  Suddenly,  Mr  Moncneff 

Blair,  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Blair,  Colmonell. 

—  At  Williamsfield  Estate,  Jamaica, 
of  the  yellow  fever,  John  Boyd,  Esq., 
second  son  of  the  kte  Spencer  Boyd,  Esq. 
of  Penhill,  Ayrshire. 


1.  At  Tobago,  Alex.  Maegr^gor,  Esq., 
of  Raheldiea.  His  infant  child  died  nctr 
the  same  time. 

—  At  East  Dahry,  Richard  Shirrefi; 
Esq. 

—  At  Noranside,  John  MiR,  Esq.,  of 
Noranside. 

2.  At  Greenlaw  House,  in  the  Stew- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Lady  Gordon. 

—  In  the  south  of  France,  after  a 
painful  illness,  George  Maxwell,  Eaq^ 
younger  of  Carruchan,  and  Lieiit.-CoL 
of  the  Galloway  MUitia. 

3.  At  Cromarty,  Mn  Hngh  Tniloch, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Pihig  Avenue,  Lcilh  Walk, 
James  Allison,  sen.,  in  hit  lOdd  year. 

—  At  Thomhill,  Perthshire,  Willitia 
M'Ewai,  Esq.,W.S. 

—  At  Trincomalee,  island  of  CeykNS 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Geddcs,  of 
the  83d  regiment  of  foot. 

4.  At  Dunkeld,  Mn  D.  LandaJe  of 
Kirkaldy. 

—  At  his  house  in  Stamfbrd  Stieet, 
London,  in  the  6ith  year  of  his  age, 
John  Rennie,  Esq.,  the  cdebrmted  engi- 
neer. 

5.  At  Shiraa,  in  Persia,  aged  35,  Clau- 
dius John  Rich,  Esq.*  author  of  the  3Ie- 
moits  of  Ancient  Babylon,  formerly  of 
Bristol,  and  late  Resident  ef  the  East  In- 
dia Company  at  Bagdad ;  to  which  sta- 
tion he  was  raised  ^fbre  the  age  of  17, 
in  consequence  of  his  great  literary  at- 
tainments and  distinguubed  meriL  He 
was  at  Shiraz  on  his  way  to  Bombay, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  that  fatal  dis- 
ease, the  cholera  morbus,  the  ravages  of 
which,  in  that  city,  swept  o^  in  the 
short  space  of  fiveday%  sixteen  thousand 
persons. 

6.  At  Cunninghanheod^  Neil  Snod- 
grass,  Esq.,  of  Cunninghamhead,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age. 

7.  At  Whitehaugh,  John  Soott,  Esq., 
of  that  place. 

9.  At  Clause  of  Deer,  the  Rev.  Jolm 
Craigie,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Gifibrd  Cumii^ 
surgeon,  R.N. 

—  At  Greenock,  John  Holmes,  Esq., 
merchant 

—  Near  Kedgaree,  in  India,  Captain 
Geoige  Lindesay,  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
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-«  At  St  Helena,  of  apoplexy,  Mai- 
diew  LivingBtone,  Eaq.,  surgeon. 

11.  At  Wellhall^  Thomas  Boyes,  Esq. 

IS.  At  Onnly,  Caithneas,  Capt.  Donald 
Sinclair,  late  of  the  SOth  r^;iment  of 
iooU 

14.  At  Cult  Manse,  Elixaheth  Hunter, 
wife  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Gillespie,  mi« 
nist^ofCalt. 

15.  At  Reidside,  near  Carrington,  Mrs 
.Jean  Wilson,  aged  70,  relict  of  Mr  James 
Abemethie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Grace  Suttie, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Soltte,  Bart.,  of  Balgone. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Hay,  Esq., 
W.& 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Eileam,  the  Rev. 
James  Graham,  minister  of  that  parish^ 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  and  54th  of 
his  ministry. 

ae.  At  Wi^efield,  Mrs  Cleghom  pf 
StiaTithy. 

18.  At  BdfiMt,  Mfyor  Andrew  Pati. 
son,  late  of  the  2&th  regiment,  in  wbieh 
he  bravely  served  nearly  24  years,  with 
much  credit  to  himsdf,  in  many  of  the 
engagements  of  the  late  eventful  war-*- 
laHerly  of  the  8th  Royal  Veteran  Bat-  ' 
talion.- 

19.  At  Graysmill,  Sktelbrd,  Mr  Wil- 
liam BelfVage,  sged  79. 

^-  At  Paris,  John  Astley,  Esq.,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Royal  Amphimeatre, West* 
minster  Bridge,  aged  54. 

90.  In  his  85Ui  year,  Henry  Burt, 
Esq.,  of  Bams,  Kinross-shire. 

-—  At  George's  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Eleanor  Ruthenurd,  daughter  of 
die  late  John  Rutheribrd,  Esq.,  of  £d- 
gerston. 

-—  At  Paris,  aged  85,  the  Archbishop 
of  Psris,  Cardinal  Tslleyrand  de  Peri- 
gord. 

-—  At  Drrlaw,  Mrs  Ramsay,  widow  of 
the  late  William  Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  Bani«« 
ton,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

21.  At  Craigrothie,  in  Fifb,  Mr  David 
Martin,  road-surveyor. 

-«  Miss  Isabella  Helen  Sangster,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  J[ohn  Sangster^ 
Wi£wali;  Orkney. 

VOL.  ZZV.  PABT  II. 


SI.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  80ih  year  of 
his  age,  John  Ewen,  Esq.,  who  was  one 
of  the  roost  respectable  public  cbaractera 
of  that  place  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. With  the  exception  of  various  sums 
left  to  the  public  charities  of  Aberdeen, 
he  has  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, perhaps  15,0001.  or  16,0001.,  to  the 
magistrates  and  clergy  of  Montrose,  fyf 
the  purpose  of  founding  an  hospitai,  si- 
milar to  Gordon's  Hospital  of  Aberdeen, 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
boys. 

24.  At  Knowhead,  Mrs  Isabella  Tod, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Whittet,  Esq.,  of 
PotterhiU. 

25.  In  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  Sophia, 
wife  of  David  Allan,  Esq.,  Deputy  Com- 
missary-General to  his  Majesty's  forces, 
and  of  PortobeUo,  near  Edmbuigh. 

—  At  Berhampore,  Bengal,  David 
Morrieson,  Esq.,  thud  Appm  and  Cir* 
euit  Judge  at  Moorshedabad. 

27.  At  Dalguidi  House,  I^thdiire, 
Charles  Steuart,  of  Dalguish,  Esq. 

—  At  sea,  off  Corsica,  on  liis  passage 
to  Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq.,  advocate;,  second 
son  of  H.  Davidson,  Esq.,  W.S. 

28.  At  Millbank,  Edinburgh,  Jamea 
Neilson,  Esq.,  of  Millbank,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age. 

29.  At  Auchintrolg,  Stirlingshirei,  in 
the  88th  year  of  his  age,  Wilham  Mae« 
Lauchlan,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  on  the  half- 
pay  of  the  25tn  regiment  He  served  as 
a  gentleman  cadet  in  the  Scotch  Greys 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  is  believed 
to  have  outlived  almost  all  his  fellow* 
soldiers  who  were  engaged  on  that  me- 
morable day. 

—  At  her  house  in  Weymouth  Street, 
London,  Cassander  Agues  Lady  HandU 
ton,  widow  of  Sir  J.  Hamilton,  Bart., 
and  mother  of  Bir  C.  Hamilton,  Bart, 
Vice- Admiral  and  Governor  of  New- 
foundland, and  Sir  E.  Hamilton,  Bart., 
Rear-Admiral,  and  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

—  Miss  Cblquhoun,  of  Camstradden. 
31.  At  Groom's-hill,  Blackheath,  Mr« 

Campbell,  wife  of  Colonel  CampbelL 

—  At  his  house  in  Castle  Street,  Bo* 
bcrt  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Drum. 

-«  At  Eatington  Park,  Warwidcahiie, 
2  a 
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Lady  Elisabeth  Stanhope,  lister  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

3 1 .  At  London,  Mi^or-Geneffal  8ir  Ait- 
gustus  Homstedt,  E.C.B.,  aged  68. 

NoTEMBEB  1.  At  Antiffua,  Wni.  Cath- 
cart,  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  James 
Cathcart  of  Carbiston,  Esq. 

—  At  Sttrinam,  W.  A.  Carstairs,  Esq., 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  there. 

—  At  the  Leys,  near  Dollar,  James 
Brown,  late  of  Killin,  surgeon,  R.N. 

8.  At  fiellfield.  Miss  St  Lc^er  Duncan. 

5.  At  his  house,  No.  11,  Bank  Street, 
aged  65,  Mr  Daniel  Forrest,  sen.,  mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

4.  By  Shipwreck,  near  Eyemouth,  on 
J)is  nassage  to  London,  aged  SI,  Captain 
William  Grsnt,  of  the  Perseveranoe  pac- 
ket of  Banff,  second  son  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant Francis  Grant  of  the  S6ih  regi- 
ment of  foot. 

—  At  Baroda  Camp,  Captain  Robert 
Macfarlane,  4th  regiment  grenadier  bat- 
talion, a  native  of  Monteith,  Perthshire. 

6.  At  Bombay,  aged  49,  P.  C.  Baird, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Superintending  Surgeon  in 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service 
on  the  Bombay  establishment. 

—  At  Lochee,  near  Dundee,  the  Rev. 
James  Keyden,  minister  of  Fettercaim. 

—  At  Baronald,  William  Flockhart,  , 
Esq.,  of  Baronald. 

7.  At  Weymouth,  Charles  Kerr,  Esq., 
late  of  Abbotrule. 

— •  At  Findhom,  aged  64  years,  Mrs 
IsabeUa  Davidson,  wife  of  Robert  David- 
aon,  Esq. 

8.  At  Ayr,  Robert  Robertson,  Esq.,  of 
Duncan  xiemer. 

9.  At  Elgin,  in  the  79th  vear  of  her 
age,  Mrs  Helen  Anderson,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  James  Thomson,  late  minister  of 
Aberdour. 

—  At  Madras,  P.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M. 
D.,  son  of  the  late  M^iot  Crawford  of 
Kewfield,  Ayrshire. 

—  At  Pootookghur,  in  Bengal,  Ensign 
James  Campbdl^  4tii  regiment  of  native 
infantry. 

-«  At  Madras,  Peter  Scott,  M.D.,  sur- 
geon of  the  Male  Asvlum  there,  and  a»- 
aisunt-Burgeon  in  tne  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service. 

10.  Mrs  Margaret  Parlane,  sponae  of 
Dr  Chaa.  Stuart,  of  Dttoeam. 

—  AtbcrhonetinBeliast^MrtMac^ 


ihoth,  aged  95  Tears,  rdict  of  the  kflr 
Colonel  Madlrotii. 

10.  At  Restalrig,  Alexander  Dancta, 
Esq.,W.S. 

11.  In  the  island  of  St  Luda,  Mr 
Alex.  Houston,  jun.,  son  of  Mr  Ala. 
Houston,  manufacturer,  Glasgow. 

—  In  Newhali  Stueet,  Liverpool,  Ed- 
ward Simon,  aged  104  years  and  82dsjL 
He  had  been  employed  as  a  labourer  in 
the  docks  near  70  vears.  His  modKr 
died  aged  103  years,  nis  father  1 04  yein, 
and  his  brother  104  yean. 

19.  At  the  Manse  of  Ruthven,  the 
Rev.  George  Donaldson,  minister  of  that 
parish,  in  the  79th  year  of  hia  age,  ffld 
4dd  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Cannanore,  East  Indies,  James 
Johnston  Duncan,  surgeon,  Madias  etti- 
blishment,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Dud- 
can,  rector  of  Whalton,  Northumberlui 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  GnbuD 
Bogle,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bo^ 
Esq.,  of  Kirkcudbright 

-<-  At  Fintalich,  Thomas  Keir,  Esq. 

—  In  Cumberland  PUce,  New  Rou, 
London,  aged  70,  the  Honourable  Mn 
Mill,  widow  of  the  late  John  Mill,  Eiq., 
of  Noranside,  Forfarahire. 

13.  James  Dunlop,  of  Househfll,  Co- 
lonel of  the  Renftewshire  Militia. 

—  At  Chester  le  Street,  in  the  coimty 
of  Durham,  in  her  80th  year,  Mn  Wes- 
therley,  relict  of  the  kte  Mr  Edwnd 
Weatnerley  of  Garden  Houae. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Christopher  Mos- 
bray,  Esq.,  late  cauiier  of  the  Edinbogli 
Friendly  Insurance  Office. 

—  At  Greenock,  John  Lament,  Bi^ 
surgeon,  R.N. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Bruce,  £iq-# 
ofPitteadie. 

—  At  Edinbuiie^,  Mrs  Mary  Uuhter, 
in  the  78th  year  m  her  age. 

15.  At  Dublin,  at  an  advanced  pcfiod 
of  life,  Dr  John  Banet,  Vice  FAifort  «f 
Trinity  College  in  that  dty. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Lieutenant  WiHion 
BoihweU,  R.N. 

—  At  Annan,  Miaa  Dalglasfa,  eUa( 
daujKhter  of  JohnDalgleish,  Esq.,  of  ta* 
tonfield,  and  kte  Provost  of  Annan. 

—  At  Jamaica,  Brevet-Major  MsaMi 
of  the  50th  regiment. 

16.  At  Eniua,  in  LreknO,  Lient  Jsbi 
Ciabb,  40th  regiment. 
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'  16.  At  Longfbmiiy  the  Rmr.  Adam 
Caimt,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age,  and  88th  of  his  mi- 
nistry. 

17.  At  Ormsaryj  Alexander  Camphell, 
Esq.,  of  Ormsary. 

18.  At  London,  Rear- Admiral  Bumey, 
F.R.S.,  in  his  78d  year. 

20.  At  Newton-upon-Ayr,  in  the  87th 
year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Janet  Alexander, 
widow  of  the  late  Bailie  James  Reid, 
Newton. 

—  Miss  Ann  Coats,  of  Blantyrefarm, 
in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 

81.  At  Castlecraig,  Joanna  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Gibson  Caxmichael, 
of  Skirling,  Bart. 

—  At  his  seat,  ThortonhiU,  Backs,  Sir 
Thomas  Sbeppard,  Bart.,  aged  76. 

—  At  Muttra,  in  Beng2,  Capt  An- 
drew Christie,  of  the  6th  native  infantry, 
eldest  son  of  Andrew  Christie,  Esq.,  of 
Ferrybank. 

22.  At  London,  James  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

—  At  Mary's  Place,  Stockbridge,  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  87th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs 
Susan  Steuart,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Davidson,  late  minister  of  Stenton. 

23.  At  his  house  in  Russell- Square, 
London,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

24.  At  Pennyland,  by  Thurso,  Alex- 
ander Paterson,  Esq. 

—  At  New  Rattray,  Robert  Birrell, 
Esq.,  late  Provost  of  Kirkcaldy. 

25.  The  Rev.  William  Dunlop,  late 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation 
of  Strabane. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Jane  Ogllvie, 
in  her  90th  year. 

—  At  Dundee,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 
age.  Miss  Catherine  Sandieman,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  David  Sandieman,  late 
merchant  there. 

26.  At  West  Wells,  near  Corsham, 
Wilts,  aged  71,  Lieutenant-General  Kerr, 
formerly  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's eenrioe. 

—  At  Berbampore,  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  a  bilious  fever,  Capt.  Thomas  Binny, 
of  the  11th  drMxms,  aged  SO,  son  of 
Thomas  Biaiiy,  Esq.,  of  Matdesden. 


26.  At  Glasgow,  in  her  96th  year,  Mn 
Mary  Graham,  relict  of  Mr  John  Graham 
of  Kilbowie,  Dumbartonshire. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Luke  Eraser, 
late  one  of  theMasters  of  the  High  School, 
aged  84  years. 

-^  At  Dover,  on  her  way  ihmi  Canada 
to  France,  for  the  benefit  of  her  healthy 
Euphemie  Ladin,  wife  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Commissary-General  Maclean. 

—  At  Glasgow,  William  Ferguson^ 
M.D. 

28.  At  Gavin,  Lochwinnoch>  aged  67, 
Mrs  Margaret  Jamieson,  relict  of  the 
late  Mr  James  Fyfe,  merchant.  Port* 
Glasgow. 

—  At  Woolwich,  Lieut-CoL'  James 
West,  R.A. 

—  Mrs  Eraser,  wife  of  Thomas  Era- 
ser, Esq.,  of  Woodoott  House,  near  Read- 
ing, anu  of  Banniskirk,  in  the  county  of 
Caithness,  who  served,  during  last  year, 
as  High  Sheriff  for  Oxfordshire. 

—  At  Meerut,  Major-General  F.  R. 
Hardyman,  C.B.,  Colonel  of  his  Majes- 
ty's 17th  rc«;iment  of  foot,  and  Com* 
mander  of  the  2d  division  of  the  field 
army  in  Bengal. 

29.  At  her  house,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs 
Jean  Ritchie,  relict  of  Capt.  John  Roberta 
of  Carronflats. 

30.  At  I>^aart,  the  Rev.  ^'^^lliam  Bil- 
lerwell,  minister  of  the  Relief  Congrega- 
tion there,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  42d  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Dalyell  Lodge,  John  Dalyell, 
Esq.,  of  Lingo. 

—  At  Craighouse,  Miss  Colquhoun, 
eldest  daughter  of  die  late  Humphrey 
Colquhoun,  Esq. 

—  At  Bankfoot,  Mrs  Jean  Hay,  relict 
of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Principal  Clerks  of  Session. 

Lately,  at  Harwood  Lee,  near  Bolton, 
Mr  Peter  Crook,  aged  79.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  he  was  bom  and  lived  all  hia 
life  in  the  house  in  which  he  died,  the 
fionily  of  Crook  having  rented  the  farm 
he  occupied  from  the  Rev.  —  Formhf, 
of  Formby,  and  his  ancestors,  for  up- 
wards of  100  years. — At  the  age  of  71, 
Peter  and  his  seven  sons  afibrded  an  in- 
teresting spectacle  to  their  neighbours; 
they  were  all  employed  in  mowing  tha 

Sitf  ol'  his  farm,  tne  venerable  nther 
ding,  and  followed  through  the  sward 
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by  hit  ddn^  ton/tbe  leoond  foUowiQg 
him,  and  thaotherB  in  regular  rotation  aa 
to  age^  the  ydungeat,  ag«l  2i  yean,  do- 
5ing.  They  all  survive  their  patriarchal 
father^  and  are  all  stout  robust  men. 

Lately,  A  t  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,  aged  87, 
Miss  JeAn  Rollo,  dai^hter  of  the  deceased 
James  Rollo,  Esq.  of  Powhoase. 

December  1.  At  her  house,  60,  Queen- 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Dunlop. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Hamilton, 
of  Fairholm,  Esq.,  aged  55  years. 

—  At  Douglas,  Mrs  Hawthorn  Thom- 
son, relict  of  the  Rev.  William  M'Cub- 
bin,  minister  there. 

3.  At  Rutherglen,  Mr  William  Dic- 
kieson,  hite  Provost  of  that  burgh. 

—  At  London,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew  Hamilton,  aged  33  years,  18  of 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  army,  most  of  them  in  foreign  cli- 
mates, and  scarcely  one  in  his  native 
country. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Fitagerald,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fiti- 
gerald  of  the  Life  Guards,  who  fell  at 
Waterloo. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Adam  Scot  Elliot 
of  Artcelton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Ala- 
ton,  wife  of  Mr  DassauviUe,  surgeon. 

*-  At  Stratford,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Uenniker,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c 

—  Mrs  Dickson,  wife  of  James  Dick- 
son,  Esq.,  of  AntonshiU. 

—  At  Greenhill,  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Stuart  of  Fettercaim,  Baronet,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. 

—  At  Ayr,  Miss  Mary  Elisabeth  M'* 
Ewan,  daughter  of  George  M'Ewan,  Esq. 
Grenada. 

5.  At  Brighton,  James  Perry,  Esq., 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

^  At  Ayr,  William  Allison,  Esq.,  of 
Whitehill. 
— -  At  Bowerhouse,  near  Dunbar,  Mar- 
Carfrae,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr 


—  At  Hillhouse,  Berwickshire,  Archi- 
bald Sommerville,  Eso. 

«.  At  his  brother's  nouae,  Edinburgh, 
Charles  Berry,  Eso.,  of  Spring  Gardens, 
in  the  46th  year  ot  his  age. 

7.  At  St  John's,  Newfoundland^  Mn 
Cross.  • 


—  At  Edinburdi,  Mrs  Stewart  Cvd« 
ninghame,  wife  at  Captain  Jamea  Hal* 
dane  Tait,  R.N. 

8.  At  Jx>ndon,  of  apoplexy,  John  Ring, 
Esq.,  sureeon. 

—  In  the  Manse  of  Halkirk,  in  Caith- 
ness, the  Reverend  George  Cameron,  mi- 
nister of  that  parish,  in  the  88th  year  cf 
his  age,  and  the  53d  of  his  ministry. 

9.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Rhoda  Mudie, 
wife  of  Dr  J.  Mudie,  late  of  Aiford,  lio- 
colnshire. 

—  At  Gallowhill,  near  Stranr«cr,  Pa- 
trick M'Kinnel,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomaa  Fern- 
son,  aged  78.  This  gentleman  has  be- 
oueathed  the  sum  of  L.  100  to  eadi  of  the 
four  foUowing  institutions :  The  Magda- 
len Chapel,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the 
Trades  Maiden  Hospital,  and  the  Chari- 
ty Work-house. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Barbara  Mcir, 
eldest  daughter  m  Andrew  Moir,  Eaq^ 
bteofOtterbum. 

—  In  Moray  Street,  Leith  Watt,  Mr 
Knox,  late  of  Firth. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Miss  Gle^  dau^ter 
of  the  Reverend  George  Gleig,  mimstff 
there. 

19.  At  Burntisland,  Mrs  Hden  Sintp- 
son,  wife  of  William  Young,  Esq.,  dis- 
tiller. 

—At  Graycraig,  Fifeshire,  Lieatenaat- 
Colonel  Andrew  Bethune,  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  serrice. 

-^  At  Brighton,  Phcebe  Haaael,  aged 
111  years.  His  Migesty  had  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  allowed  the  deoeaaed 
10s.  6d.  a-week. 

—  At  Montroae,  Mr  Edward  Greene, 
merchant,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leidi,  Lientfr- 
nant-Colond  Lanriston,  of  the  Honour* 
able  East  India  Company's  service. 

—  At  Palermo,  Ci^tam  Jamea  Ander- 
son, of  Glasgow,  Paymaster  in  the  late 
King's  3d  German  Legion. 

—  At  Barbadoes, after  an  UlneMof  three 
days,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Piper. 
C.B.,  of  the  4th  or  King's  Own  remnent 

13.  At  Lisbon,  Dr  Wynne,  Fdlow  if 
the  Royal  Coll^;e  of  Physidana  of  Edia- 
boigh,  and  formerly  surgeon  tp  the  Ches- 
ter Infirmary. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Matgvet 
Maxwell,  daiis^ter  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Maxwell,  of  Calderwood,  Bart. 
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14.  At  Wemwrase,  aged  64  years,  WU- 
liam  Millar,  Esq.,  of  Wellhouse. 

—  At  Down,  near  Dunbar,  Mr  John 
Skirving,  late  former,  Westfield^  at  the 
advanced  age  of  90  years. 

—  At  Penrith,  R.  Story,  Esq.,  M.D., 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  ap^e. 

—  At  Brawlbin,  near  Thurso,  Mr  Sin- 
clair Sutherland,  distiller. 

—  At  Edinhureh,  Mrs  Carmthers,  re- 
lict of  the  late  John  Carruthers,  Esq.,  of 
Holmains,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Laurie,  Bart,  of  Maxwelton. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  wife  of 
John  S.  Ramsay,  M.D. 

—  At  Yardheads,  Ldth,  Matthew 
Comb,  Esq.,  brewer. 

—  At  Kirriemuir,  Capt.  Charles  Far- 
quharson,  aged  78,  eldest  son  of  James 
Farquharson,  Esq.,  late  of  Coldrach. 

—  ^t  Echt  House,  Sir  Harry  Niven 
Lumsden,  of  Auchindor,  Bart,  aged  37. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  BroTHi,  relict  of 
the  late  John  Brown,  Esq.,  merchant  in 
Glasgow. 

—  At  Jamaica,  James  Porteous,  Esq., 
of  Bonhill. 

16.  At  Castlemilk,  Lady  Stuart,  widow 
of  Sir  Sohn  Stuart,  of  Castlemilk,  Bart 

—  At  Lessendrum,  Maurice  George 
Bisset,  Esq.,  of  Knighton,  Isle  of  Wight 
and  JLHSSsendrum,  Aberdeenshire. 

—  At  Woodside,  near  Hamilton,  Mrs 
Isabella  Miller,  relict  of  the  kte  John 
Dykes,  Esq.,  of  Woodside. 

—  At  Broughty  Ferry,  Frances  Emma, 
wife  of  the  Reverend  H.  Hdrsley,  Fte- 
bendary  of  St  Asaph,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Bourke,  Esq.,  of  Ballygley, 
county  of  Limerick,  and  Balyeck,  county 
of  Tlpperary,  Ireland. 

17.  At  the  Chateau  of  Epine,  near  Pa- 
ris, the  Countess  of  Lisbume. 

—  At  Daly's  Town,  county  of  Galway, 
the  Right  Hon.  Dennis  Bowes  Daly,  af- 
ter a  fortnight's  illness.  For  upwards  of 
forty  years  Mr  Daly  represented  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  snccessiye  Parlia- 
ments. 

—  At  bis  house,  Muaselbnrgh,  William 
Scott,  Esq.',  aged  70. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Miss  Catherine  M'Neil- 
ledge, daughter  of  the  late  James  M'Neil- 
ledge,  Esq.,  island  of  St  Croix. 

18.  At  Mount  Lodge,  Portobello,  CoL 
Francis  James  Scott 


90.  At  St  Andrews,  in  the  Mth  year  of 
her  age,  Miss  Elisabeth  Stevenson,  sister 
of  Darid  Stevenson,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
London. 

—  In  Jamaica,  Mrs  Elizabeth  D. 
Chrichton,  wife  of  William  Lambie,  Esq. 

—  At  WhitehiB,  New  Deer,  the  Re- 
verend John  Bunyan,  minister  of  the 
United  Associate  congregation  there. 

21.  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Mary  Muschet, 
wife  of  Mr  Forman,  bookseller. 

22.  Mr  William  Graham  of  Lambhill. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Crieff,  Mr  John 
Gr^ory,  late  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  d5th 
year. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Green!eea» 
long  known  as  a  bookseller  in  that  city, 
and  who  was  afterwards  induced,  by  dr* 
cumstanccs,  to  make  a  temporary  appear- 
ance on  the  staffe.  ia,  infirml  first-rate 
chsrsujten. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  ead  year  of 
his  age,  lliomas  Henderson,  Esq.,  the 
Gty  Chamberlain. 

—  Mrs  Gordon,  wife  of  Captain  J.  M. 
Gordon,  R.N. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  Wm.  Watson, 
bookseller,  in  the  77  th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Tulliallan  manse,  the  Reverend 
David  Simpson,  in  the  82d  year  of  his 
age. 

23.  At  St  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick, 
Robert  Pagan,  Esq.,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age. 

24.  At  Hastings,  Mrs  James  Elphin- 
stone,wife  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Elpbin- 
stone. 

—  At  New  Galloway,  Mrs  Agnes  Man- 
son,  wife  of  John  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Tro- 
quhain. 

—  At  TophiH,  in  St  Elizabeth's,  Ja- 
maica, at  the  advanced  age  of  124  years, 
Ann  Rodiester,  a  woman  of  colour.  She 
enjoyed  her  health  until  the  week  prece- 
ding her  death,  leaving  a  family  consist- 
ing of  153,  being  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, 58  granddiildren,  68  great  grand- 
children, and  two  great-great-grandchil- 
dren. 

—  At  London,  Mr  Henry  Beaumont, 
aged  35. 

25.  At  Bonninffton,  Mrs  Margaret 
Lauder,  relict  of  the  late  Bailie  Lauder, 
Lauder,  Berwickshire. 

26.'  At  AUanquhoich,  near  Mar  Lodge, 
James  Harden,  Esq.,  of  Knock  Inch. 
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66.  At  Glasgow,  Alexander  Miller,  Esq. 

27.  At  Slatefield,  Mrs  Charles  Camp- 
bell, at  the  advanced  age  of  108. 

88.  At  Aberdeen,  William  Davidson, 
Esq.,  Advocate,  ton  of  Robert  Davidson, 
Esq.,  of  Balnagask. 

—  At  Witham,  after  an  illness  of  a 
few  hours,  the  very  Reverend  J.  Jeffer« 
son.  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  Rector  of 
Weeley,  and  Vicar  of  Witham,  in  the 
county  of  Essex. 

—  At  Tobago  Street,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mr  James  Dewar,  builder,  aged  70. 

SO.  At  Ballewn,  Strathblane,  Archi- 
bald Edmonstone,  Esq.,  of  Spittal. 

—  At  Kensington  Gore,  Barbara,  el- 
dest daughter  of  William  Wilberforoe, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

—  At  her  house  in  Berkeley  Square, 
t/)ndon,  Maria,  Countess  of  Guilford, 
widow  of  Francis,  late  Earl  of  Guilford. 

31.  At  his  house,  Bonnington  Brae, 
John  Cheyne,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Leith. 

Lately,  In  Frendi  Street,  Southamn- 
ton>  Mr  F.  Guion.  He  was,  at  an  early 
^t.  of  his  life,  in  the  Edinbai|;h  The^. 


atra,  and  played  the  same  dunetcn  h 
Mr  Garrick  was  then  perfonning  inLoa* 
dion,  and  with  nearly  as  mnch  mat 

Lately,  At  Paris,  after  afew  days'iUocn, 
the  celebrated  Colonel  Thornton,  late  of 
Thomvllle  Royal,  in  the  county  of  York. 

—  At  Greenock,  of  the  small  pox,  in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Wm.  Mac* 
leod  of  Stornaway,  but  for  the  grata 
part  of  his  long  life  a  planter  in  Jamaia. 

—  At  HoUoway  Head,  near  Northvich, 
at  the  extraordinary  age  of  121  yean,  Mr 
John  Maddock.  He  retained  his  hcx^ 
ties  to  the  last. 

—  At  Markeihill,  aged  104  yean,  Mr 
Matthew  Macparland,  a  respectable  and 
worthy  man,  who  retained  the  use  of  lus 
faculties  till  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

—  On  his  voyage  home  from  lodii, 
Captain  Robert  Sanderson^  of  his  M^es- 
ty's  98th  regiment 

— -  At  his  nouse,  in  Queen  Ann  Street, 
London,  in  his  71st  year.  Sir  Wm.Toonffi 
O.C.B,  Admiral  of  the  Bed,  and  Vice-Ad- 
miral of  Great  Britain. 

At  Bi^th,  Visooontev  Monntcari 
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were  made  up,  I.  43.  Speedi  respect- 
ing the  currency,  153.  Reply  to  Mr 
Ricardo,  155.  Speech  respecnng  tho 
thnber  trade,  168. 
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Bathimt,  Mr  C.  B.  sujpporto  Lard  CasUe- 
reagh,  and  condemnB  the  Queen,  I.  28. 
Speedb  lelatiye  to  the  Constitutional 
Association,  173. 

Bathutst's,  Earl,  speedi  rdatiye  to  Gram- 
pound,  I.  140 

Bc9ux>n  ne wspaper^  particulars  respecting, 
II.  175. 

Belmore,  the  Earl  of,  mores  the  address 
to  his  Majesty  in  ihe  House  of  Lords, 
L7. 

Bennet's,  Mr,  motion  for  reduction  of 
the  Quarter-Master-General's  offiee  in 
Scotland,  I.  57.  Speech  on  the  army 
estimates,  59.  Speech  on  the  state  of 
i^culture,  159.  Speech  relatiTe  to  the 
timher  trade,  161.  Respecting  the  Io- 
nian islands.  176.  Motion  rdative  to 
A  libel  in  ttie  John  Bull  newspaper, 
188.  Speech  on  the  close  of  the  eti«- 
^noe  iminst  the  conductors  of  the 
johik  Bull,  103. 

Bentinck's,  Lord  W.,  motion  relative  to 
Sicily,  I,  107. 

Bernal's,  Mr,  remark  ou  the  navy  esti- 
mates, I.  46. 

Biography,  political,  I.  289.  Mr  Grat- 
tan,  ib.  Earl  of  Sheffield,  294.  Sir 
Home  Popham,  995.  Earl  of  Mahni^ 
bury,  297.  Kellermann,  298.  Lefeb* 
>re,  899. 

— i*- Uterary>  SOl.     Sir   Joseph 

Banks,  ib.  President  West,  305.  Mr 
Artliur  Young,  309.  Mr  Hayley,  31 9. 
Volney,  380. 

Bimie,  Richard,  Esq.  appointed  head 
ttiagistrate  of  ttie  Bow*Street  police,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  R.  Baker,  and  knight- 
ed, tl.  167. 

Bifth-day,  the  Celebration  of  his  Miges- 
ty's,  II.  105.  Disturbances  on  the  oc- 
tJb^on  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  ib. 

Bhths^  list  of,  II.  338. 

^urdeaux>  the  Duke  of,  the  baptism  of, 
II.  107. 

Brougham's,  Mr,  reply  to  Lord  Castle- 
leagh,  I.  24»  Speech  respecting  the 
Queen's  acquittal  and  the  modon  for 
^ronsion,  SO.  Speech  respectisff  the 
Queen's  law  expenses,  32.  Reprobates 
Ihe  Conduct  of  ministers  respecting  the 
Qtteen's  case,  ib.  Supports  Sir  James 
MlKskiatosh's  motion,  100.  Re|>ly  to 
Mr  Lambton,  144.  Motion  relative  to 
tiw   Constitutional  Association,   169. 


Speech  relative  to  the  John  Bnlli 
paper,  184. 

Browne,  Colond,  attempt  to  i 
at  Milan,  II.  88. 

Browne,  Mr  James,  seconds  the  addresa  ' 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I.  8.    R^ 

~  marks  respecting  Ireland,  i6.  Opposes 
the  grant  to  the  Queen,  28. 

Bruce,  the  Robert,  steam  packet,  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  II.  166. 

Bucharest,  earthquake  and  other  misfor- 
tunes at,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ai, 
IL  143. 

Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of,  his  ^eedi 
in  support  of  the  catholic  question,  I. 
130. 

Budget,  L  68. 

Bull,  John,  the  proprietors  of,  sQimnoii- 
ed  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  CaauasmB 
for  breach  of  privilege,  1. 188.  Trial 
tif  for  hbel  on  Lady  Caroline  Wrottea-* 
ley,  II.  55.  Fined  and  unprisooed,  OO. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  death  of,  IL  113. 
Dissection  of  his  body,  114.  Funeral, 
115. 

Bufdett's,  Sir  Fnmeis,  motion  rdatiire  to 
the  proeeedinga  at  Manchciter,  US. 
Remarks  ndative  lo  the  editor  of  the 
John  Bull,  184.  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on,  II.  14. 
Correspondence  between  and  Mr  Can- 
ning, 1 10. 


Calcraft's,  Mr,  speech  in  reply  to  Mr  Cra^ 
vey,  I.  48.  On  reducing  Uie  aimy,  M. 

Calthorpe's,  Lord,  observatioiM  on  4ht 
afikirs  of  Naples,  I.  90. 

Cambridge,  improvement*  at,  II.  888b 

Campbell,  Ge^ge,  G.  G«  B.,  partiealan 
with  r^;ard  to  the  death  of,  II.  90. 

Canning's,  Mr,  speech  on  die  afiUtaaf 
Naples,  I.  104.  Coneqpondctios  be- 
tween and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  II.  1 10. 

Cantic,  Louis,  ]^^cr{eets  himaelf  into  the 
erater  of  Vesuvius,  II.  99. 

Carhsle,  Mary  Ann,  trial  of,  for  blasphii 
mons  libel,^n.  42.   Guilty,  44.  Fund 
and  imprisoned,  47.— For  seditioos  li- 
bel, tfr.  Disagreement  anoBgAe  jury, 
49. 

Cartwright  and  others,  judgment  an,  II. 
18. 
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C$rmrwn,  Sarlof>inoirM  the  Gmnpofttiid 
.diefrtnchiaement  bfll  In  the  House  of 
LardB,  I.  139. 

Outkreagh'e^  Lord^  roeecli  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  I.  10.  Speech  re- 
specting provision  fen*  the  Queen,  I. 
13.  The  erasure  of  the  Queen's  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  99.  Motion  for  pio- 
vision  for,  94.  Reply  to  Mr  Western, 
95-*-To  Mr  Hume,  ib.  Motion  for 
reading  the  report  of  the  committee  re- 
latiye  to  the  Queen's  provision,  39. 
Speech  respecting  the  address  from  the 
preshytery  of  Langholme,  S3.  Speech 
disapproving  of  Lord  A.  Hamilton's 
motion  relative  to  the  order  in  council 
directed  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  39. 
Speech  relative  to  Mr  Hume's  resolu- 
tion on  the  army  estimates,  49.  Sup- 
ports the  army  estimates,  54.  State- 
ment relative  to,  56.  Reply  to  Mr 
Hume  respecting  sinecure  garrisons,  58. 
Speech  in  oppoeitioa  to  Mr  Hume,  63. 
0[^K>Bes  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  malt, 
6  7.  Speech  on  the  suhject  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  79.  Reply  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  on  the  affiiirs  of 
Naples,  90.  Speech  respecting  the  state 
of  Europe,  106.  Communication  re- 
specting the  Russian  army,  ib»  Reply 
to  Mr  Stuart  Wordey,  ib.  Speech  on 
the  Catholic  question,  L90.  Defends 
the  House  of  Lords  in  altering  the 
txvisference  of  the  Grampound  elective 
franchise,  141.  Manoeuvre  for  getting 
fid  of  the  hill  for  mitigatingpunistiment 
fai  cases  of  forgery,  150.  Speech  re- 
specting hreach  of  privilege  in  the  John 
Bull  nevrspaper,  189.  Action  for  win- 
dows hroken  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
Queen,  II.  76. 

Catastroi^e,  an  awful  one  at  CarviUe 
coUiory,  near  Newcastle,  II.  188. 

Catholic  question,  1. 11 1.  Petition  from 
the  EngU^  Roman  Catholics  presented 
to  Paitiament,  119. 

Cavendish,  Lord  George,  supports  Mr 
Western's  motion  for  repealing  the 
malt  tax,  I.  66. 

Chancellor's,  the  Lord,  reply  to  Lord 
Damley,  I.  40.  Opposes  the  Catholic 
bill,  138.  Speech  a^^nst  the  disf^n- 
chisement  of  Grampound,  140. 

Charitable  benefactors,  II.  102. 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  his  speech  against 
Catholic  emancipation,  I.  130 


Cheshire,  improvements  at,  II.  986. 

Chetwynd's,  Mr,  motion  for  reduction,  I. 
57.  Speech  on  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, 64. 

Christie  and  Trail,  trial  of,  for  duel  with 
Mr  Scott,  II.  60.  Verdict,  not  guilty, 
65. 

Clarence,  the  I>uke  of,  grant  to,  1. 177. 

Cockhum,  Sir  George,  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr  Bernal,  I.  46. 

Commercial  economy,  remarks  relative 
to,  I.  160.  Notices,  II.  183.  Woollen 
cloth  milled,  II.  983.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Manchester,  ib.  Mecha- 
nism, great  perfection  it  hath  reached 
e^  ib.  Rapid  rise  of  Sincapore,  ib.  Re- 
marks respecting  Canada,  984. 

Constitutional  Association,  motion  re- 
specting, in  Parliament,  1. 169. 

'Coronation  of  George  IV.,  notice  of,  1. 
189.  Full  particulars  of,  II.  117— 
140. 

Coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr  John 
Scott,  II.  100.  Verdict,  wilful  murder 

against  Mr  Christie,  101. On  the 

body  of  Robert  Dalrymple,  Esq.  ib. — 
On  George  Francis,  shot  in  the  riot  at 
the  Queen's  funeral,  165.  On  Richard 
Honey,  shot  on  the  same  occasion, 
166. 

County  Clare,  a  process-server  beaten  and 
robbed  in,  II.  189. 

Courier,  observations  on  the  King's  visit 
to  Drory  Lane,  II.  96. 

Creevey,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  motion 
for  a  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
1. 43.  Speech  relative  to  the  navy  es- 
timates, 47.  Motion  relative  to  the 
army,  48.  Motion  relative  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  War, 

57.  MVdon  for  reduction  of  soldiers, 

58.  Olirjects  to  the  repairs  at  fiarba- 
does,  65. 

Croker's,  Mr,  speech  in  support  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Board,  I.  47. 

Cuddie,  Mr,  particulars  respecting  his 
death,  IL  109. 

Curwen's,  Mr,  speech  on  the  state  of  na- 
tional industry,  I.  159.  Speech  relative 
to  the  agricultural  interests,  158. 


D. 

Damley's,  Lord,  speech  respecting  the 
Queen,  I.  39.    Motion  for  an  address 
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to  the  Crown,  80.  Sunporti  the  Catho- 
lic bill,  1S8. 

Baviet',  Colonel,  speech,  oomplaininff  of 
lateness  in  laying  the  estimates  baore 
Parliament^  I.  44.  Motion  rdative  to 
the  army  estimates,  58.  Motion  re- 
specting officers  on  the  half-pay  list, 
69,  Speech  on  the  barrack  department, 
60. 

Dawson,  Mr,  proposes  reducing  the  army, 
I.  57. 

Deaths,  list  of,  II.  350. 

Dexterity,  whale  ship  of  Leith,  the  loss 
of,  II.  185. 

Disturbances  at  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  Queen's  remains,  II.  163. — In 
Douffks,  Isle  of  Man,  186.— At  Edin- 
burgh, 105.— At  Glasgow,  ib. 

Dolby,  trial  of,  for  libel,  at  the  instance 
of  die  Constitutional  Association,  II. 
52. 

Domestic  events,  I.  188.  Popularity  of 
the  King,  ib.  Coronation,  180.  Deafli 
of  the  Queen,  190.  King's  visit  to 
Ireland,  19S. — To  Hanover,  ib.  Dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland,  ib. 

Donations  from  the  King  to  the  charita- 
ble institutions,  Dublm,  II.  159. 

Donoughmore's,  the  Earl  of,  speedi  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics,  I.  126. 

Donegal,  prosecution  rejecting  the,  of 
the  marriage  between  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of,  II.  67. 

Dublin,  tumultuary  proceedings  at  the 
meeting  of  the  county  of,  I.  5. 

Duels,  fought  between  Mr  John  Scott 
and  Mr  Christie,  II.  99.— Between  Mr 
Brittlebank  and  Mr  Cuddie,  at  Win- 
sten,  189. — ^Between  two  ladies,  186, 

Dnfour,  Dr,  the  death  of,  II.  186. 

Dugdale,  Mr,  presents  a  petition  from 
Birmin^am  reUtive  to  the  diffinrenoe 
of  industry,  I.  151. 

Drury-lane,  the  King^s  visit  to,  II.  93. 


E. 


Eadon,  MiU<>i*-^^o^l^  horrid  and  blood- 
thirsty attempt  upon  the  life  of,  II. 
112. 

Earl  Moira  packet,  loss  of,  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  passengers,  II.  145. 

Earl  of  Faloonbury  whale  snip,  of  Grims- 
by, cut  through  by  the  ice,  II.  185. 

Earthquake  at  Bucharest,  II.  iiS. 


EdinbuljB^,  distntfaaaee  at,  on  the  esk* 
faratioa  of  his  M%}esty's  birtb-day,  n. 
105.    Improvements  at,  287. 

Eliiabeth,  her  Highncfli  the  Princess^  tht 
death  of,  II.  101. 

EUenbbrou^,  Lord,  his  speedi  fdativp 
to  the  Queen,  I.  40.  Approves  of  tlie 
measures  of  Government  in  rcftrcnoe 
to  Naples,  90.  Speech  oonoeining  the 
policy  of  Austria,  101.  Speedi  rela- 
tive to  the  timber  trade,  164. 

EUiston,  Mr,  prosecution  of,  for  wpn* 
sentation  of  Marino  Faliero,  II.  77. 

Ellis,  Mr,  his  speech  in  justification  of 
Mr  Canning  respecting  the  Queen,  I. 
16. 

Emi^pmts  ta  Quebec,  sailing  of,  II.  107. 

Erskme,  Lord,  against  Lady  Eraldne,  11. 
72. 

Evans,  Thomas,  inhumanly  mnrdend, 
II.  190. 

Exchequer's,  the  Chancellor  of  the,  rcphr 
to  Mr  Creevey,  I.  44.  R^y  to  Ut 
Bennet,  59.  Reply  to  Mr  Western  re- 
specting Uie  malt-tax,  66.  Speedi  in 
reply  to  Mr  Curwen,  68.  Opens  ths 
budget,  ib. 

Exeter,  improvements  at,  II.  287. 


Ferguson,  Sir  Ronald,  his  speech  relaliie 
to  the  libdin  the  John  BuU  newspaper, 
I.  185. 

Fife,  the  Earl  of,  dismissed  from  his  place 
near  the  King's  person,  on  account  of 
his  vote  for  repeat  of  the  malt  tax,  1.67. 
Speech  respecidng  his  dismissal,  ib. 

Finances,  I.  ^2.  Mr  Maberley's  raodflo 
relative  to  the  sinking  fund,  ib.  Com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  43.  Naty 
estimates,  44.  Army  estimates,  48. 
Ordnance  estimates,  60.  Budget,  68. 
Address  to  the  long  on  the  sulject  of 
economy  and  retrenchment,  78. 

Fine  Arts,  II.  304. 

Fire,  the  destruction  of  the  Caxton  print- 
ing-office, Liverpool,  by,  II.  91.  An 
alarming  one  at  Sunbury  distillery,  neir 
Edinburgh,  99. 

Fire-damp,  fatal  accident  by  an  i 
of,  II.  108* 

Flmdd,  Thomas,  trial  of,  for  libd  J 
the  Queen,  II.  3a    Guilty,  33.^  Im- 
prisoned, 34. 
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ToXkiMome,  lAStd,  speech  respecting  pro- 
vision for  the  Queen,  I.  28.  Speech 
relatiTe  to  the  malt-tax,  66. 

France,  state  of,  I.  194.  Opening  of  the 
Chambers,  ib,  King^s  speech,  ib.  Re- 
sult of  the  elections,  195.  Provisional 
six-twelfths,  t5.  Stormy  debates,  ib. 
Explosion  in  the  palace,  197.  Message 
from  the  King  to  tne  Chambers,  ib.  De- 
bate on,  198.  Neapolitan  affiiirs,  ib. 
Seditious  movement  at  Grenoble,  300. 
Motion  for  keeping  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber, ib.  Debate  on,  ib.  State  of  the 
com  trade,  202.  Motion  relative  to  the 
church  establishment,  203.  Debate,  ib, 
Lai  des  Donotaires,  205.  Debates  on, 
ib.  Trial  of  the  conspirators,  206.  Bud- 
set,  207.  Financial  debates,  t^.  Motion 
for  continuing  the  oensordiip  on  the 
journals,  209.  Close  of  the  Session,  ib. 
Death  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  210. 


Galetta,  the  squadron  and  crews  in  the 
harbour  of,  destined  to  plunder  Chris- 
tian vessels,  completely  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  tempest,  II.  106. 

Geographical  discoveries,  II.  346.  Parry's 
es^eoition,  t6.  Captain  Franklin's  land 
journey,  347.  Kotzebue's  vovage,  350. 
Discovery  of  New  South  Shetland,  351. 
Lyon's  joum^  to  Fezzan,  352.  New 
Anican  expedition,  ib,  Burckhardt's 
travels  to  the  North  of  Egypt,  353. 
Belzoni's  researches  in  £g;fpt,  356. 
Fraser's  tour  through  the  Hunmaleh, 
359. 

Gilbert's,MrDavies,  motion  relative  to  the 
elective  franchise  of  Grampound,  1. 137. 

Glasgow,  disturbances  at,  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  birth-day,  II.  105. 
Musical  Festival  at,  190. 

Glenorchy,  Lord,  supports  Lord  A.  Ha- 
milton^ motion  relative  to  the  Order  in 
Council  sent  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
L36. 

Going,  Richard,  Esq.  shocking  murder  of, 
II.  185.  Funeral  under  military  escort, 
ib. 

Soocfa's,  Mr,  motion  rehitive  to  agricul- 
toral  distress,  1. 156. 

Gonlboume's,  Mr,  speech  on  the  army 
estimates,  I.  69»  Reply  to  Mr  Hume, 
175. 


Gouldstein,  Maniiseh,  trial  of,  fbr  f 
Prussian  dollar  notes,  II.  65.    Guilty, 
67. 

Grampound,  disfranchisement  of,  1. 137.' 

Grattan,  Henry,  biographical  account  of, 
289.  Descent,  ih.  Enters  a  fellow  com- 
moner at  the  University  of  Dublin,  ib.' 
Repairs  to  England,  ib.  Spends  the  re- 
quisite time  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  t6.  Becomes  a  Member  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  290.  Elo- 
quence and  popularity  of,  ib,  jC50,000 
voted  to  purchase  an  estate  and  house 
for  him  and  his  heirs,  U>.  Rivalry  of 
Flood,  ib.  Elected  to  serve  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  291.  Death  of,  ib. 
Character,  292. 

Greek  revolution.    {See  Turkey.) 

Grenfell's,  Mr,  speech  relative  to  Gram- 
pound,  I.  137. 

Grenville's,  Lord,  speedi  in  support  of 
the  Catholic  bill,  1. 134. 

Grey's,  Earl,  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  I.  9.  Speech  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  126. 


H. 


Haggart,  David,  the  execution  of,  11. 
142. 

Hamilton's,  Lord  Archibald,  motion  of 
censure  on  Ministers,  for  erasure  of 
the  Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgv, 
I.  14.  Motion  relative  to  the  Order  in 
Council  sent  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
35.  Speech  relative  to  ^e  malt  tax,  66. 
Censures  Lord  Fife's  dismissal,  67. 

Hanover,  the  King*s  visit  to,  1. 192.  Par- 
ticulars of,  11.  167. 

Hanris,  James,  Earl  of  Malmsbury,  bio- 
graphical account  of,  1. 297.  Birth,  ib. 
Makes  an  early  choice  of  the  diploma- 
tic line,  ib.  Decorated  with  honours 
bv  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Prince 
ox  Orange,  298.  Rewarded  with  a  Bri- 
tish Peerage,  ib.  Marriage,  ib.  His 
death,  t6. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  remonstrates  against 
the  language  used  by  Lord  HoUand^ 
in  characterizing  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, I.  89.  Si^ech  on  the  Cadiolie 
question,  I.  131. 

Hayes,  Mr  James,  extensive  donatioDft 
left  by,  11. 102. 

Hayley,  Mr,  biographical  account  of,  I* 
319.    His  death,  320. 
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Hemte's,  Aldenaan,  ipeecb^  reprobftting 
the  folitieal  coune  tekea  by  her  Mi^}e8- 
ty,  I.  13. 

HoDhou8e'8>  Mr^  speech  in  support  of 
Lord  A.  Hsmilton's  motion  for  censure 
on  Ministers^  I.  17. 

Hohenlohe,  Prince^  pretends  to  work  mi- 
racles, II.  US.  Particulars  reiqiect- 
ing,  t6. 

Holland's,  Lord,  speech,  at  the  opening 
of  Parikunent,  reprobating  the  conduct 
of  Ministers  regarding  Naples,  I.  9. 
Speech  respecting  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  the  affairs  of  Naples,  88.  Reply 
to  Lord  Harrowby,  89. 

Holroyd,  John  Baker,  Earl  of  Sheffield, 
biographical  account  o(,  1. 294.  Friend 
to  commerce  and  nati(mal  industry,  ib. 
Created  Lord  Sheffield,  ib.  Made  a 
British  Peer,  295.  Death,  ib.  Cha- 
racter of  his  works,  ib. 

Hombourg's,  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  visit 
to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wurterabei^, 
IL  88. 

Houseless  poor,  dose  of  the  institution 
for  die  season,  II.  106. 

Hume  s,  Mr,  reply  to  Alderman  Heygate 
rejecting  the  Queen,  1. 13.  Reply  to 
Mr  S.  Wortley,  31.  Activity  and  re- 
solution as  a  combatant  on  matters  re- 
lative to  the  finances,  42.  (Complaint 
respeeting  the  eslhnates,  44.  Resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  naval  service,  ib. 
Numerons  motions  on  the  various  es- 
iimates,  47 — 80.  Motion  respecting 
tlie  Ionian  Islands,  173.  Speech  re- 
electing the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, 177. 

Hunt,  John,  trial  of,  for  Ubel  on  the 
Houie  of  Commons,  II.  50.  Guilty, 
ib»  Sentenced  to  imprisonmenf  in  the 
House  of  Correction,-  52. 

Huntingdon,  improvements  at,  II.  286. 

HuakisBon's,  Mr,  speech  on  the  mode  of 
presentinff  the  estimates,  I.  44.  Reply 
to  Mr  Caicrafb,  55.  Speech  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  honour  and  good  faith  of 
the  British  Parliament,  66. 


Improvements,  and  establishments,  II. 

284.  Local  acts  passed,  4b.    Drainage 

*t>f  the  Eau  Brink,  266.    Suspension 

bridge  over  the  Menai,  ib.    Bridge  to 


be  placed  over  the  river  Weaver,  A. 
Foundation  of  Carlisle  canal  bastn  laid, 
ib.  Bridge  begun  over  the  Abie,  i&. 
L.40,000  granted  for  erection  if  a 
bridge  across  the  Conway,  tft.  Propoeed 
erection  of  tliree  new  chmx^es  in  Leeds, 

287.  New  jail  in  Norwich,  ib.  Prperea 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway  canal,  ik 
Bridge  near  Abbot's  mill  erected,  t5. 
Proposed  alterations  in  Exeter,  ib. 
New  building  for  the  Isle  of  Wigbt  m- 
stitution,  ib.  Progress  of  the  MetriHe 
Monument,  ib.  College  of  Edinburgli,^ 

288.  Union  canal  completed,  ib.  Iron* 
bridge  over  the  Tweed,  i^.  Suspensioii 
pier  at  Newhaven,  ib.  A  new  light- 
nouse  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  ih.  Im- 
provements in  science,  323-  Astn>- 
nomy,  ib.  Physics,  328.  Meteorology, 
336.    Electro-Magnetism,  338.^ 

Ionian  Islands,  debate  respecting  is  Ite- 
liament,  1. 173. 

Ireland,  the  King's  visit  to,  I.  192.  Psr- 
ticulars  of,  II.  145. 

Isle  of  Wight,  improvements  at,  11.287. 

Italy,  state  of  affldrs  in,  T.  229.  Arri- 
val of  the  King  of  Nanles  at  Lay- 
bach,  ib.  Measures  of  the  Allies,  ih. 
The  King  of  Naples  yields  to  them, 
230.  Austrian  army  passes  the  Po, 
ib.  Naples  thrown  into  the  greatest 
agitation,  ib.  Convocation  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Session  of  Parliament,  231. 
Speech  of  Ae  Prince,  ib.  Rejection  of 
die  propositions  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
ib.  Military  preparations  under  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  ib.  Line  of 
defence,  f6.  State  and  arrangements  of 
the  army,  ib.  March  of  the  Austrian 
army,  232.  King  supports  the  views  of 
the  confederates,  233.  General  P^'s 
imprudent  conduct,  and  ultimate  de- 
feat by  the  Austriaus,  234.  Dissolotido 
of  the  Neapolitan  army,  ib.  Confusion 
at  Naples,  235.  Letter  of  submission 
to  the  king,  ib.  Austrians  enter  Naples, 
236.  King  re-estabHshed,  237.  Austria 
immures  the  Neanolitan  patriots  in 
strong  German  casUes,  ib.  New  re- 
stitution, ib.  State  of  afflurs  in  Pied- 
mont, 238.  Discontents,  t^.  Disturbsn- 
ces  occasioned  by  the  students  at  Tu- 
rin, ib.  Revolutionary  movements,  S39. 
Abdication  of  the  king,  241.  Bumsj 
ofthe  chiefs,  242.  Measures^  flie  Re- 
gent, ib,      Spanish  C<mstitution  pRh 
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ehdmed^  ib.  Agitation  excited  in  the 
JAQrth  of  Italy^  243.  Duke  de  Genevois 
as  Idngj  adheres  to  the^ Allies^  ib.  His 
proclamation  in  opposidon  to  the  re- 
volutionists^ ib.  Deep  dismay  occasion- 
ed thereby,  ib.  Dissatisfaction  of  the 
military  cniefs  at  Alexandria,  ib.  Con- 
tempt shewn  by  the  allies  to  the  Prince 
de  Carignan,  244.  He  retires  to  Flo- 
rence, ib.  Fluctuations,  ib.  Defeat  of 
the  Constitutional  troops,  345.  Charles 
Felix  takes  the  reins  of  government, 
246.    Treaty  for  the  occupation  of  the 

*  kingdom,  by  12,000  Austrians,  »6. 

Ivy-bridge,  a  respectable  farmer  killed  at, 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  II.  184. 


J. 

Jamaica,  state  of,  II.  187. 


King,  speech  of  the,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  1.  5.  Speech  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  186.  Popularity,  188. 
Coronation,  I.  189.  II.  117.  Visit  to 
Ireland,  I.  192.  II.  145.  To  Hano- 
ver, I.  ib,  II.  167.  Receives  the  de- 
putation from  the  dty  of  Dublin,  II. 
91.     Visit  to  Drury-Lane,  93. 

King's,  Lord,  motion  relative  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  Peterborough's  examination 
questions,  I.  179. 

Knatchbull's,  Sir  £.  speech  relative  to 
the  agriculturists,  I.  157. 


L. 

Lamb,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  motion  of 
provision  for  the  Queen,  I.  29. 

Lambton's,  Mr,  motion  for  parliamentary 
reform,  I.  141.  Complains  of  the  in« 
difierenoe  of  the  House,  144* 

Langhohne,  address  from  the  presbytery 
of,  to  ihe  King,  containing  gross 
breaches  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
1.33. 

Lansdowne's,  the  Marquis  of,  speech  re- 
lative to  the  Queen,  I.  41.  Speech  on 
the  Catholic  bill,  136.  Speech  relative 
to  Grampound,  140.  On  the  timber 
trade,  164. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  opposes  the  disfran* 


6tMng  of  6ram(Kmnd,  1. 140.  Pro* 
tests  against  the  timber  trade  bill,  164. 

Lawley's,  Mr,  speech  on  the  national 
trade,  I.  152. 

Laybach,  documents  issued  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Congress  of,  II.  243. 

J^ebvre,  biographic^  account  of,  1.299. 
Rise  in  the  army,  ib.  Attains  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Buonaparte,  ib.  Crea- 
ted Marshal  of  France,  ib,  Advisei 
Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814,  300. 
£mbraoe8  a^ain  his  standard  in  1815, 
ib.  Spends  nis  after  life  in  a  species  of 
disgrace,  ib.    His  death,  ib. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  T.,  supports  the  motion 
for  reducing  the  grant  to  the  Queen, 
L32. 

Leviathan,  whale  ship,  of  Hull,  penetra- 
ted by  ice  on  each  side,  II.  185. 

Limerick,  horrid  and  beurbarous  occur- 
rence at,  II.  110.  Outrages  in  the  coun- 
ty of,  180. 

List  of  county  meetings,  at  which  loyal 
addresses  to  the  King  were  voted,  II. 
92.  Of  new  publications,  II.  310.  Of 
births,  338.  Of  marriages,  344.  Of 
deaths,  350. 

Literary  fund,  anniversary  of,  II.  107. 

■  intelligence,  II.  294.    United 

kingdom,  295.  Wdch  literature,  300. 
France,  ib.  Modem  Gredc,  301.  Ger- 
man, ib.  Lithography,  302.  Ancient 
muiuscripts,  ib^  Greek  literature,  ib, 
Russia,  303.    New  Soutii  Wales,  ib,  . 

Littleton's,  Mr,  respecting  the  petition 
from  Birmingham,  I.  1552. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  speech  in  reply  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  I.  12.  Amend- 
ment on  the  motion  for  an  address  t& 
the  crown  rdative  to  economy,  80* 
Speech  in  reply  to  Earl  Grey  regarding 
Naples,  85.  Reply  to  the  Marquis  en 
Lansdowne,  101.  Speech  on  the  Ca* 
tholic  question,  135«  Supports  the  bill 
relative  to  Giampoaiid,  139.  Motion 
relative  to,  140. 

Liverpool,  destructive  fire  at,  II.  91. 

Local  Acts,  IL  284. 

Liochrin  distillery,  Edinburgh,,  bursting^ 
of  a  steam-boiler  at,  II.  103.  Dread* 
ful  consequences  o^  ib, 

Lockhart's,  Mr,  speech  relative  to  Ghm- 
pound,  I.  137. 

Londonderry,  the  Marquis  of .^^  Cw« 
tierwsk,  Lord^) 

London  s,  the  Bidiop  of,  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  bill,  I.  128. 
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Luthinffto&'B,  Dr,  indignant  and  decuit^ 
speecn  in  Kply  to  Mr  Holme  Sumner, 
I.  SI. 


M. 

Maberly,  Captain,  his  speech  on  parlia- 
mentary reform,  I.  liS. 

Macdonald,  Mr  J.,  supports  Colonel  Da- 
vies'  motion  on  the  army  estimates, 
I.  54.  Motion  for  reducing  the  mili- 
tary, 6S, 

Mackenzie,  Mr,  seconds  Mr  Western's 
motion  for  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  I. 
66.  Remarks  on  the  John  Bull  news- 
paper, 183. 

Maciantosh,  Sir  James,  his  speech  on 
Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  for  censure 
on  Ministers,  I.  80.  Speech  relating 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  38.  Mo- 
tion relative  to  the  affidrs  of  Naples, 
90.  Speech  respecting  the  declarations 
of  the  Congress  at  Laybach,  107. 
Speech  respecting  Sicily,  109.  Speech 
on  the  Catholic  question,  118.  Mo- 
tion for  mitigation  of  punishment  in 
cases  of  forgery,  146. 

Macnamara,  John,  andMolony,  Thomas, 
trial  of,  for  murder,  II.  4.  Guilty, 
8.  Sentenced  to  death  and  dissection, 
ib. 

Maitland,  Sir  Thomas,  motion  for  cen- 
sure on,  I.  173. 

Manchester,  motion  in  Parliament  rela- 
tive to  theprocecdingsat,  1. 178.  Cham- 
ber of  commerce  estaolished  at,  II.  883. 
Improvement  of  mechanism  in,  t6. 

Manilla,  horrible  afiair  at,  II.  105. 

Mansfield,  the  Earl  of,  strongly  opposes 
the  Catholic  bill,  1. 127. 

Marriages,  list  of,  II.  344. 

Marryatt's,  Mr,  roeech  on  the  timber 
trade,  I.  169.  Opposes  Mr  Wallace's 
motion  on  the  navigation  laws,  167. 

Martin,  Daniel,  and  others,  trial  of,  for 
various  distinct  crimes,  II.  IS.  Various 
findings,  tb. 

Martin's,  Mr,  reply  to  Mr  Hume,  I.  31. 
Speech  relative  to  Grampound,  137. 

Martin  Luther,  commemoration  of  the 
monument  erectsd  in  honour  of,  II. 
186. 

Melville,  the  late  Lord  Viaoount,  fonnda^ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of, 
laid  at  Edinburgh,  II.  105. 


Mflton,  Lord,  i^ly  to  the  SoBcilor-Ge- 
neral,  I.  95L  Reprobatea  the  eoodnd 
of  the  AUied^Powers,  106.  Motion  re- 
lative to  Grampound,  139.  On  altcra- 
tiona  made  by  the  Upper  Houae,  141. 
On  Fftrliamentary  Reform,  143. 

Mocha,  report  of  Captain  Lumley  relative 
to,  II.  176. 

Moran,  Midiael,  HaRoran,  Michael,  and 
Fitzgerald,  Michael,  trial  of,  for  mur- 
der, II.  8.  Moran  found  not  guilty,  9. 
Halloran  and  Fitzgerald  gvdity,  tA. 
Sentenced  to  death  and  dissection,  10. 

Mountaineer,  lihe,  a  steam  vessel,  laondi- 
ed  at  Greenock,  II.  99. 

Moving  Bog  of  Kilmaleady,  report  rela- 
tive to  the,  II.  140. 

Murray  against  Rundell,  II.  83. 

Musical  Festival  at  Glasgow,  II.  190. 


N. 


Naplea. — {See  Italy.)  Circular  dispntch  to 
ms  Majesty's  ministers  at  fonigB 
courts  relating  to,  II.  241. 

National  industry,  state  of  the  diflfennt 
branches  of,  I.  151. 

Navy  estimates,  I.  44. 

New  discoveries,  II.  346. 

New  publications,  list  <rf^  II.  310. 

Newcastle,  tremendous  gale  at,  II.  188. 

Newport's,  Sir  John,  speech  on  breach  of 
privilege,  I.  33.  Speech  respectiDg  the 
Irish  revenue,  43. 

Newton-House,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington, awful  and  melancholy  oocor- 
rence  at,  II.  189. 

Northumberland,  improvementa  at,  11. 
986. 

Norwich,  the  Bishop  of,  supporta  the  Ca- 
tholic bill,  1. 131. 


O'Brien,  trial  of,  for  oonnuring  to  excite 

disafibction,  II.  81.    Notgulty,  S& 
Ordnance,  eatimates,  I.  48. 


P. 


Palmerston,  Lord,  points  out  a  nomber 
of  errora  in  Mr  Hume's  calmlationa,  I. 
49.    Moves  the  army  estimates,  d. 
9 
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Motion  in  oppontion  to  Mr  Creevey« 

68.    Reply  to  Colonel  Davies^  59. 

Paris^  horrible  crime  committed  in  the 
centre  of^  II.  166. 

Phrliament^  opening  a£,  I.  5.  Kingfs 
speech^  ib.  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
moved  in  both  Houses,  7.  Debate  on, 
t6.  Passed,  13.  Numerous  petitions 
presented,  IS.  Motion  for  censure  on 
Ministers  for  erasure  of  the  Queen's 
name  firoim  the  Liturgy,  14.  Debate 
on,  t^  Negatived,  24.  Motion  for  a 
committee  relative  to  provision  for  the 
Queen,  ib.  Communication  from  the 
Queen,  25.  Motion  for  adjournment, 
ib.  N^tived,  SO.  House  goes  into 
a  committee,  ib.  Motion  for  a  grant 
of  L.50,000  to  the  Queen,  ib.  Debate 
on,  ib.  Report  brought  up,  S8.  Re- 
port read,  ibi  Motion  for  reducing  the 
the  grant  to  L.SO,000,  ib.  Original 
motion  carried,  33.  Motion  on  breach 
of  privil^;e,  ib.  Marquis  of  Tavistock's 
motion  m  censure  on  Ministers,  34. 
Debate  on,  ib.  Negatived,  ib.  Mo- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen's 
name  to  the  Lituigy .  ib.  Negatived,  16. 
Motion  relative  to  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil directed  to  the  Scottish  church,  re- 
lative to  the  Queen,  35.  Discussion 
on,  ib.  Negatived,  39.  Discussion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  respecting  the 
Queen's  allowance,  ib.  Bill  passed, 
41.  Motion  relative  to  the  sinking 
fund,  42.  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  43.  Mr  Creevey's  motion,  43. 
Imposed  reduction  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, 44.  Mr  Hume's  resolutions,  ib. 
Nav^  estimates,  45.  Debate  on,  ib. 
Gamed,  48.  Motion  for  a  committee 
on  the  army  estimates,  ib.  Negatived, 
t6.  Mr  Hume's  resolutions  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  army  supplies  and  establish- 
ments, ib.  Negatived,  49.  Army  es- 
timates, ib.  Colonel  Davies'  motion 
relative  to,  53.  Negatived,  55.  Nu- 
merous motions  and  divisions,  ib.  Ord- 
nance estimates,  60.  Debate  on,  ib. 
Carried,  64.'  Motion  relative  to  the 
duty  on  malt,  65.  Carried  at  first,  but 
finally  lost,  67.  Husbandry  horse  du- 
ty repealed,  68.  Budget,  ib.  Mr 
Hume's  amendment,  78.  Motion  in 
favour  of  economy,  77.  Session  closed, 
ib.    Meets  again,  81.    Motion  in  the 


House  of  Lords  relative  to  the  allied 
powers  and  the  affidrs  of  Naples,  81.^ 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  90. 
Animated  dehate  on,  94.  N^;atived, 
100.  Sir  R.  Wilson's  motion  respect- 
ing the  affidrs  of  Naples,  101.  With- 
drawn, 105.  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  ib.  Motion  of  Lord  £1- 
lenborouffh,  ib.  N^tived,  ib.  Mo- 
tion on  toe  state  of  the  nation,  as  con- 
nected widi  events  passing  in  Europe, 
ib.  Motion  for  papers  issued  by  the 
Congress,  106.  Discussion  on,  ib. 
Motion  on  the  afl&irs  of  Sicily,  107. 
Negatived,  1 10.  Motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
112.  Debates  on,  ib.  Passed,  126. 
Bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
ib.  Debated  on,  ib.  Negatived,  136. 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
lative to  the  disfiranchisement  of  Gram- 
pound  and  transferring  the  elective 
zranchise  to  Leeds,  137.  Debates  on, 
ib.  Carried,  139.  Debate  on  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ib.  Carried,  140. 
Lord  Liverpool's  motion  for  the  trans- 
ference to  York,  ib.  Carried,  141.  Mo- 
tion for  reform,  ib.  Debate  on,  t^. 
Negatived,  144.  Motion  for  a  limited 
reform,  ib.  Ne^tived,  145.  Motion 
for  the  mitigation  of  punishment  in 
case  of  forgery,  I.  146.  Debate  on,  ib. 
Carried,  150.  Manoeuvre  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  to  get  rid  of  the  bill,  ib.  Mo- 
tion therefore  ultimately  negatived, 
ib.  Motion  relative  to  the  state  of  na- 
tional industry,  151.  Debate  on,  152. 
Mr  Baring's  motion,  150.  Negati- 
ved, ib.  Motion  on  the  state  of  the 
agriculturists,  ib.  Committee  appoint- 
ed, 160.  Motion  relative  to  the  tim- 
ber trade,  ib.  Debate  on,  ib.  Passed, 
164.  Motion  for  revisal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion laws,  ib.  Motion  respecting  the 
Constitutional  Association,  169.  De- 
bate on,  ib.  Motion  relative  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Sir  Thomas  Malt- 
land,  173.  Debate  on,  ib.  Negati- 
ved, 177.  Motion  respecting  the  grant 
to  &e  Duke  of  Clarence,  ib.  Motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  the 
Bishop  <tf  Peterborough's  questions, 
179.  Debate^on,  ib.  Ne^tived,  182. 
Motion  rekitive  to  a  libel  m  John  Bnll 
newspaper,  ib.    Debate  on,  f6.    Car- 
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ried^  186.    Semon  ckwed  by  Commifl- 
6ion>  f(.    Speech  from  the  Throne,  ih. 

Fkirliameiitary  piqtertj,  II.  198.  Public 
income  of  the  United  Kngdom,  i6. 
Expenditure,  199.  Funded  debt,  200. 
Redemption  of  public  debt,  202.  Trade 
of  Great  Britain,  203.  Of  Ireland,  ib. 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
204.  Reports  on  foreign  trade,  206. 
East  India  trade,  217.  Report  on  the 
8ta^  of  Agriculture,  223.  Report  on 
the  Poor  rates,  235.  Report  on  ihp 
Bul^ect  of  weights  and  measures,  240. 

Parties,  conflict  of,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  jefSy  I.  3. 

Pamell's,  Sir  Henry,  motion  reUtive  to 
the  staff  of  Ireknd,  I.  57. 

Peterborough,  the  Bishop  of,  his  reply  to 
Lord  King.  I.  180; 

Piedmont.     (Seeltahf.) 

Piracies  on  the  West  India  seas,  II.  182. 

Plunket's,  Mr,  motion  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, I.  112.  Speech  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  121. 

Poetry— Lines  inmemory  of  his  Bligesty's 
coronation,  II.  363.  Lines  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  late  distinguished  character, 
366.  Napoleon,  {from  the  French,) 
368.  Lines  written  by  Loud  Byron,  on 
the  death  of  his  dog,  at  Newstead  Ab- 
bey, 370.  To  die  rainbow,  371.  The 
maid's  remonstrance,  372.  Egyptian 
tomb,  373.  Lines  written  on  hearing 
that  the  Austrians  had  entered  Naples, 
374.  On  Greece,  375.  Lcnrd  Byron  to 
Mr  T.  Moore,  376. 

Portugal,  state  of,  I.  227.  Assembling  of 
the  Cortes,  t^.  Provisional  junta  dissol- 
ved, ib.  Regency  installed,  ib.  Pro- 
ceedings of  me  Cortes,  t&.  Arrival  of 
the  King  in  the  Tagus,  ib.  Precautions 
of  the  Cortes,  t&.  Landing  of  the  King,' 
228.  Makes  oath  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion, ib.  Names  a  jninistry,  ib,  Re- 
genc]^  dissolved,  ib.  Departure  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  ambassadors,  ib, 

Popham,  Sir  Home,  biographi>al  account 
of,  I.  595.  Birth,  ib,  I'lrJ  enter- 
prizes  and  adventures,  296.  His  death, 
297. 

Princess  Elizabeth,  the  death  of  the,  tl. 
101.    Funeral,  i6. 

Proclamation  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  offering  i;2000  reward  for  the 


discovery  of  the  mmderew  of 'Bkhaid 

Going,  Esq.  II.  184. 
.Progress  of  geographical  disoofc^  in  the 

years  1820-21,  IL  346. 
Ph)6ecntions  and  misoellaneom  caaes,  11. 

67—86. 


Queen,  remarks  respecting  the,  1. 4.  Mo- 
tion for  censure  on  Mimsters,  for  en- 
sure of  her  name  frmn  the  Liturgy,  It 
Dedines  any  arrangement  for  proviaoo 
while  exduded  from  the  Liturgy,  2S. 
Debatesinparliament  respecting  prori- 
sion  for,  ib,  £50,000  a-^ear  voted  to 
her,  32.  Motion  for  restonng  her  name 

>  to  the  Liturgy,  34.  She  acoepts  the 
sum  voted  to  her  by  Parliament,  41. 
Death  noticed,  190.  Particulars  of, 
II.  159.  Her  will^  160.  Funeral,  16^ 


Rains,  an  aecount  of  heavy,  II.  196. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  his  ^eech  against  the 
Catholio  bill,  131. 

Religious  inteUigence,  II.  289.  Receipts 
of.  religious  obarities,  t6.  Premiums 
ofiered  bv  the  Church  Union  Sodetv, 
ib.  Numoer  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists,  ib.  Soci6te  de  la  Morale  Ckreti- 
enne,  estaUiahed  at  Paris,  290.  im- 
posed floating  hospital  finr  seamen  on 
the  Thames,  ib.  Schools  in  the  West 
Indies,  ib.  In  Calcutta,  ib.  In  Ma- 
dras, 292.  In  Travancore,  tft.  Bap- 
tist mission,  ib.  New  translations  of 
the  Scriptures,  ih, 

JAeport  of  woollen  doth  milled,  II.  283. 

Reports  on  different  branches  of  pvUic 
economy;  II.  280. 

Ricardo,  Mr,  his  remarks  on  the  sinldiig 
ftmd,  I.  73.  Speech  on  reform,  143. 
Speech  relative  to  the  currency,  133. 
On  the  state  of  agriculture,  159.  On 
tiie  tunber  traded  162. 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.  his'speech  respecting 
the  timb^  trade,  I.  161. 

Robinson,  Mr,  his  speech  respecting  the 

erasure  of  the  Queen's  name  torn  the 

Lituigy>  L  16.    Defends  die  coodnct 

of  LoKd  Castlereadi,  99.    Speech  on 

18 
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agricoltnnl  diBtress^  157.  Speech  re- 
specting the  tiniher  trade^  161. 

Royal  Society  of  London,  proceedings  of, 
1820-21,  II.  252. 

Edinbutgh,  263. 

Inatitute  of  France,  proceedings  of, 

II.  271. 

Russell's,  Lord  John,  reply  to  Mr  S. 
Wortley,  I.  31.  Motion  relative  to 
Gnunpound,  137.  Motion  for  reform, 
144. 

Russell,  Miss,  killed  in  bed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  stack  of  chimneys,  II.  189. 


S. 


Scarlett,  Mr,  supports  the  motion  for  cen- 
sure on  Ministers,  1. 22.  Speech  rda- 
tive  to  the  John  Bull,  185.  Speech  in 
explanation,  186. 

Science,  improvements  in,  during  the 
yean  1820,  1821,  II.  323,  345. 

Soott,  Mr  John,  death  of,  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  in  a  duel  with  Mr 
Christie,  II.  99. 

Seven- Acres,  horrible  act  of  atrocity  at, 
II.  187. 

Shea,  Timothy,  trial  of,  for  various  of- 
fences, II.  10.  Found  guilty  of  horse- 
stealing, 12. 

Shetland  Isles,  improvement  at,  II.  288. 

Shropshire,  tumults  among  the  colliers  in, 
n.  92. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  opposes  the  Catholic 
Bill,  I.  136. 

Sinking  Fund,  motion  relative  to,  I.  42. 

Sincapore,  rapid  rise  of  the  station  of,  II. 
283. 

Smith,  Mr  Thomas,  poisoned  by  mistake, 
IL  143. 

Societies,  proceedings  of,  II.n252.  Royal 
Society  of  London,  t&.^^f  Edinburgh, 
263.    Royal  Institute  of  France,  271. 

Solidtor-General's  speech,  in  opposition  to 
Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  respecting 
the  Queen,  I.  22.  Reply  to  Lord  Mil- 
ton, t^.  Speech  against  the  motion  for 
mitigating  punishment  in  cases  of  for- 
gery, 146.  Speech  respecting  the  con- 
stitutional association,  172. 

Spain,  state  of  affiiirs  in,  1. 212.  Dread- 
ful ferment  at  Madrid,  213.  Meeting 
of  the  Cortes,  214.  King's  speedi,  ib. 
Dismissal  of  ministers,  215.  Inter- 
change of  messages  between  the  King 
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and  Cortes,  216.  Nomination  of  a  new 
ministry,  217.  Reply  to  the  King's 
speech,  ib.  Foreign  relations,  218. 
Rqwrt  on  the  subject  of  internal  secu- 
rity, ib.  Disturbances,  219.  Murder 
of  Vinueza,  ib.  Morillo  appointed  Cap- 
tain-General of  Madrid,  220.  Finances, 
ib.  Farther  proceedings,  ib.  Close  of 
the  Session,  221.  Ki^s  speech,  ib. 
King  retires  to  the  Baths  of  Laddon, 
ib.  Fermentation  of  parties  rises  higher 
and  higher,  t6.  Threatening  move- 
ments at  Saragossa,  t6.  Riego  sent  in- 
to exile,  222.  Violent  clamour  on  ac- 
count of,  ib.  Plague  at  Barcelona,  ib. 
Refractory  state  of  the  principal  cities, 
ib.  Sitting  of  the  extraordinarv  Cortes, 
223.  Proceedings  of,  ib.  Address  to 
the  Kin^>  224.  Sanitory  cordon,  226. 
Conflicting  and  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, t5. 

Steam  vessels,  the  number  to  be  employ- 
ed from  the  Portof  Leith,  II.  103.  One 
launched  at  Greenock,  ib.  At  Perth,  ib. 
Anticipated  improvements  by,  104. 

Stewart,  Mr  James,  and  Stevenson,  Mr, 
quarrel  relative  to  the  Beacon  newspa- 
per, II.  175. 

St  David's,  the  Bishop  of,  opposes  the 
Catholic  bill,  I.  132. 

Suicide,  an  extraordinary  case  of,  II.  99. 

Sumner's,  Mr  Holme,  speech  relative  to 
{MTovision  for  the  Queen,  I.  31.  Mo- 
tion for  reducing  the  grant  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, 32.  \ 

Sunbury,  an  alarming  fire  at,  II.  99. 

Sussex's,  the  Duke  of,  speech  on  the  Ca- 
tholic BiL,  I.  129. 

Sykes',  Mr,  remarks  respecting  the  tim- 
ber trade,  I.  161. 


Tavistock's,  the  Marquis  of,  motion  of 
censure  on  ministers  for  their  conduct 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen,  I.  34. 

Tiemey's,  Mr,  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  I.  8.  Remarks  respection 
provision  for  the  Queen,  10.  Speech 
on  the  motion  for,  26.  Speech  on  the 
aflkirs  of  Naples,  99. 

Timber  trade,  I.  160. 

Times,  remarks  in  the,  on  tlie  King's  vi- 
sit to  Drury-Lane,  II.  96. 

Tortosa,  great  mortality  at,  II.  183. 
2b 
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Trials  under  specaal  oammiflaan  at  Li- 
merick, II.  8^12. 

for  libel,  II.  SO.    Thomas  Flin- 

dell,  for  libel  i^nst  the  Queen,  ib. 
Rev.  Richard  Blacow,  for  ditto,  34. 
Mary  Ann  Carlile,  for  blasphemous  li- 
bel, 42.    for  seditious 

Ubd,  47.  John  Hunt,  fbr  libel  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  ^0.  Dolby,  for 
Hbel,  at  the  instance  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Association,  52.  Proprietors  of 
the  John  Bull,  fat  libel  on  Lady  Caro- 
line Wrottesley,  55. 

— —  Criminal.  Messrs  Christie  and 
Trafl,  for  duel  with  Mr  Soott,  66.  Ma- 
naaseh  Grouldstein,  for  forgery,  65. 

Turkey,  state  of  afildn  in,  I.  247.  Im- 
provement of  the  Greeks,  249.  Plans 
for  throwii»  off  the  joke  of  the  Turks, 
251.  Standard  of  msurrection  raised 
by  Ipsilanti,  t6.  Insurrection  becomes 
general,  252.  Alarm  of  the  Porte,  254. 
Outrages  at  Constantinople,  ib.  Mur- 
der of  the  Greek  Patrisrch  and  three 
Archbishops,  256.  HorriUe  scenes  of 
cruelty,  f6.  March  of  Ipsilanti,  258. 
His  defeat,  259.  Retreat  to  Rymnich, 
260.  Upbraiding  proclamation,  ib.  Is 
arrested  and  immured  in  prison,  ib. 
Partizan  war  carried  on  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ghiorgaki,  ib.  Sailing  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  261.  Loss  of  a  ship  of 
war,t^.  Returns,  pursued  byAeGreeks, 
262.  SulMequent  operations,  i6.  War 
in  the  Morea,  266.  Proceeding  at  Fa- 
tras,  267.  Arrival  of  Demetrius  Ipfli«> 
knti,  268.  The  Greeks  invest  mm 
with  the  title  of  Generalissimo  of  the 
Morea,  ib.  Helenic  arms  crowned  with 
success,  ib.  Capture  of  TrepiHsza,  269. 
Of  Corinth,  270.  Athens,  ib.  Thes- 
saly,  271.  Affiurs  in  Macedonia,  ib. 
Proceedings  in  Albania,  272.  Opera- 
tions against  AU,  ib.  Arta  captured  by 
^  Gr^ks,  273.  Proceedings  in  Can- 
dia,  ib.  Cypruik  274.  Rhodes,  875. 
NegotiatiODs  with  Russia,  ib. 


V. 

Van  Dieman's  Land,  particulars  respect- 
ing, n.  192. 

Volcanid  rruption  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
II.  143. 


Volney,  Constantine  Fkinds  duasdeaf 
De,  biographicid  aoooimt  of,  1. 390. 


W. 

Wallace's,  Mr,  motion  rdative  to  the 
timber-trade,  I.  160.  Motion  for  r»* 
visal  of  the  navigation  laws,  164. 

Ward,  Mr,  moves  the  ordnance  estimata, 
I.  60.  Reply  to  Mr  Hume,  62.  De- 
fends the  ordnance  estimates,  63.  Ob« 
servations  on  the  Holy  AMium^^  99. 
Withdraws  it,  105.  Speech  respecting 
Grampound,  137. 

Warre,  Mr,  r^robates  the  condnct  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  I.  106. 

West,  Beijamin^  biqgfiyliieal  account  of, 
I.  305.  Bom  in  Pennsylvania,  16. 
Brought  up  a  Quaker,  16.  Predileeticm 
for  painting,  306.  VisitB  Italy,  307. 
Repairs  to  England,  ifr.  Cdebn^sst 
pamter,  (A.  Introduced  to  Uie  jDng, 
Ift.  Ptttranised  by  hia  M^esty,  mL 
Origin  of  the  Rorai  Academy  of  raiBt- 
ing,  ib.  Sucoeeos  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  ss 
president  of,  308.  Aocoiiut  of  hii 
paintings,  ib.  His  death,  «6.  Chaiio- 
ter  by  Mr  Gait,  ib. 

Westem'sj  Mr,  i^eecfa  bitterly  rsproadi- 
ing  ministers,  I.  25.  Motion  for  r^ 
polling  the  malt-tax,  6A.  Moves  «- 
cond  reading  of  the  billfBr,  6t.  la- 
diffnant  reply  to  Mr  Rennet,  159. 

WetBerell,  Mr,  fafs  speech  ref^bathig  tk 
erasure  of  the  Queen's  name  Ikuto  the 
Liturgy,  I.  17. 

Whitbfead'^  MJf  S.,  speetb  Mpectii^^  the 
Constitutional  Association,  I.  172. 

Whitehaven,  awful  deatraetion  aC,  H. 
106. 

Wilberfbroe's,  Mr^  speedi  rdative  to  the 
Holy  AQSance,  I.  98. 

Wilson's,  Sir  lU^wrt)  reply  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlcrei^,  on  the  aibars  of  Nifies,  I. 
98.  Motion  relative  to,  101.  Baf>- 
bates  the  editor  of  the  Mm  Ball, 
185.  Removal  from  his  M^esl/aaff- 
vice,  II.  186. 

Wxndaor  visited  with  a  rcnuufahlesftonn 
of  rain,  II.  187. 

Wodehotfse,  Mr,  Buppotts  tfaenatiiB  €* 
repealing  the  malt^tax,  L  66. 

WorUe/s,  Mr  S.,  speech  rapeetiqg  tbe 
grant  to  the  Qoeen,  LSI.  Mationie- 
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ladve  to  papers  issued  by  the  Congress^ 
106.  Speech  reUtive  to  Grunpomid, 
138,  141. 
Wynn,  Mr  C,  speech  rektive  to  Gram- 
pound,  I.  138.  Speech  reUtiye  to  the 
editor  of  the  John  BuU,  184. 

Y. 

Year,  the  oonflicting  state  of  parties  at 
the  beginning  of  the,  I.  3. 


York's,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of,  his  decisive  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  1. 132. 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reducing  the  number  of  the 
Lords  of  the  A£nh«lty,  I.  46. 

Young,  Arthur,  biographical  account  of, 
I.  309.  Birth,  310.  Various  pursuits, 
publications,  and  connections,  311-« 
318.    His  death,  319.    Character,  ib. 
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